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[Though my tour in South Africa was necessarily 
brief, there was sufficient time to give consider- 
able attention to Natal, the Transvaal and the 
Cape Province. In addition to the Union of 
South Afiica, I visited Rhodesia, Bechuana- 
land, Portuguese East Africa, and the Low 
Lands of Kenya. Special attention was given 
to the cities of Durban, Pretoria, Johannesburg 
and Cape Town. 

It is doubtful whether my trip affected the local 
situation in any way. I was there as a personal 
investigator only, and made no special attempt 
to offer suggestions. Care was taken to avoid 
the appearance of interference or agitation. 
One reason for pursuing this policy is the fact 
that I am an .American citizen, while this 
problem is one which belongs to the British 
Empire. The more one studies the situation, 
however, the more deeply lie becomes convinc- 
ed that the Christians of the Empire, and of 
the world, must demand a just and righteous 
settlement of the Indian problem in South 
Africa. 

I attempted to approach the investigation in a 
spirit of the utmost impartiality, and there- 
fore consulted all types of individuals an'’ 
groups. It is certain that all shades of opinio ■ 
were obtained. A list of those intennewed is 
impossible, but the variety of opinion may be 
indicated when it is stated that among those 
consulted were the mayors of cfties ; town and 

•With the courtesy of the Editor The National 
Christian Council Review. 


city councillors; members of provincial legisla- 
tures; professors in the universities; clergymen 
of all communions; secretaries of the Y.M.C.A., 
the Y.\V.C..A., the Student Movement, and 
other similar organizations; wholesale and 
retail merchants; Indian associations — Hindu, 
/ Moslem, Parsee and. Christian ; political leagues 
; ~ — both European and .Asiatic ; members of the 

National Parliament ; ministerial members of 
the Cabinet, and the Prime Minister of the 
country. The homes of many Indians and 
Europeans were visited. The living conditions 
of the Indians in the segregated districts, and 
in the barracks of the mills and plantations, 

. were investigated. All the available literature 

was studied. Even so, it is to be admitted that 
my survey was necessarily limited. 

The statement does not lay claim to completeness, 
nor is it put forward as a scientific report such 
as a Commission of Inquiry w-ould be expected 
to issue. It is rather a personal human 
document, the portrayal of conditions, and the 
testimony of an eye-witness. Its accuracy is 
vouched for, whilst the unjust humiliations to 
which Indians are subjected, are understated, 
rather than exaggerated]. 

4: 4c « * 

The continexit of Africa presents one of the 
most perplexing racial situations in the modern 
world. The problem is not confined to any- 
one section. Its major difficulties rest upq the 
conflict betw’een a native-born populatioiv of 
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more than 150 million Negroes, and a com- 
munity of less than three million Caucasians 
tvho, with a highly developed modern com- 
mercial civilization, have taken possession of the 
continent. The white controllers, whether 
political, commercial, or industrial, are deter- 
mined to maintain absolute and universal white 
supremacy. How to do this, and at the same 
time allow for education and advancement 
among the black and brown people, is the un- 
solved problem. 

The Union of South Africa presents the 
most acute conditions, because of the fact that 
democratic institutions have developed there to 
a greater degree than in any other part of the 
continent. The danger is that democratic ideals 
maj' not be able to bear the strain of racial 
antipath5’-. The public opinion of the world 
cannot now permit any government to control 
the destinies of other races through any system 
of political or commercial absolutism. Justice, 
fairplay, and the right to advancement will be 
demanded, not only by the native inhabitants 
of a conquered country, but by the public 
opinion of the world. This problem is no 
longer one of mere domestic policy, but of 
world-wide concern. The material resources 
of vSouth Africa are in the hands of the white 
race. These possessions have made it possible 
for certain sections of that race to maintain a 
complete monopoly of raw materials and 
minerals These resources have been developed 
through coloured labour. That labour has now 
com.e to the place where it realizes its own dis- 
advantages and its own slavery. It has become 
vocal, and the question now is whether the one 
million and a ha’f white people of the bunion 
of South Africa wiU be able to continue to own 
Slid control all the resources of the country 
without gradually yielding at least a portion of 
the possessions and the control to the people 
whose labour has helped to produce the 
prosperity. And deeper than this is the fact 
that the land and minerals both originally 
be'onged to the millions of people who 
originally inhabited the continent. The history' 
by which white control was developed is not 
an unsullied page. 

The racial character of the population in the 
Union of South Africa is approximately as 
follows : VTiite, 1,519,000 ; Indians, 161,000 ; 
Blacks (Negroes of various tribes), 5,000,000 ; 
Coloured (the technical term used there for 
those of mixed blood), 700,000. 


The distribution of the Indians is apprord- 
matelj' as follows : Natal, 140,000 ; Transvaal, 
12,000; Cape Province, 9,000. The Orange 
Free State is scarcely worth listing because an 
absolute exclu.sion law has kept the Indian 
population down to 400 residents. Most of the 
Indians in Natal are engaged in agricultural 
labour. There are, however, a few thousand 
engaged in skilled labour in mills and factories, 
as clerks in offices, as waiters in hotels, and as 
domestic servants. The more prominent and 
powerful personalities among the Indians are 
successful traders engaged in all kinds of trade 
— wholesale, imports, retail. Some of them 
are extremely rich and live in palatial homes, 
possessing all the luxuries of modern life. 
Others are in very comfortable circumstances 
and carry on successful retail trade in the cities, 
in the small towns, and in the rural districts. 
This situation, with slight variations, prevails 
in other pro\ inces. 

The successful Indian trader is undoubtedly 
the cause of the present agitation. The native 
African prefers to trade with the Indian. The 
European, therefore, finds great difficulty in 
competing. The Indian is willing to spend 
more time in bargainin.g than is tlie European. 
The African, affing with the Oriental, is fond 
of spending time over his jjurchases, and there- 
fore the Indian in much I)ctter eejuipped to carry 
on successful trade than is the European. 
The poor European in most cases, as well as 
the native African, can secure better bargains 
through Indian traders and shopkeepers. The 
Indian is willing to give long credit and easy 
terms of payment, and seldom, if ever, takes 
the debtor to court. This means that the poor 
European trades witli the Indian in preference 
to his fellow-Enropean. Strangely, however, 
this very European, who secures his goods at a 
cheaper price and on better terms from the 
Indian, becomes greatly influenced by politicians 
when the racial issue is raised at election time. 
T\Iany poor Europeans told me that they feared 
they could not exist without the Indian shops, 
but that when the racial issue was at stake, 
public opinion practically compelled them to 
cast their votes for the ‘wffiite policy.’ 

It would appear, therefore, that the problem 
is not altogether one of economic competition 
but that race prejudice lies at its root. Tl. 
Indian is able to sell his goods at a cheap 
price, partly because of the fact that he do^ 
not spend so much money upon his own living. 
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The European constant^’ refers to i^is fact as 
evidence of a ‘lower standard of living.’ Very 
frequently the remark is made that the Indian 
is able to live ‘on the smell of an oil rag.’ But 
other elements enter iuto this question of the 
standard of living. The Indians are debarred 
from residing in the expensive hotels, and from 
dining in the good restaurants of the city. 
They are debarred from theatres and other 
amusements. This naturally means that the 
Indian is forced to patronize the cheaper and 
less desirable places of the city. His inhibi- 
tions compel him to practise economies whidi 
are as distasteful to him as to any other self- 
respecting citizen. 

There is European antagonism against an\" 
Indian who becomes prosperous enough to ride 
about in a Rolls-Royce ; and because of his 
sensitiveness against discrimination of this kind, 
he frequently foregoes the pleasure of having a 
good car and rides in a cheap one, or uses the 
public motor-buses. I found scores of Indians 
who could afford to live in good circumstances, 
but who were timid about attempting to have 
luxuries because of the bitter treatment that 
had been meted out to friends of theirs who had 
made any sliow of prosperity. There is a 
strange jealousy on the part of the whites with 
reference to the prosperity of the browns. 

Still another fact is that the Indians do not 
drink. The liquor bill of the white South 
African citizens is colossal. One wonders how 
European society can long continue to exist 
with such high liquor bills. The amount of 
money squandered on drink accounts, in many 
cases, for the inability of the European to live 
on a moderate income. The money which an 
Indian saves explains why he can sell his goods 
cheaper than the European. Gambling at the 
races and elsewhere, excessive sports, luxuries, 
inflated white wages, and other extravagances 
enter into the high cost of living among the 
whites, and the relatively lower cost of living 
among the browns. Any stranger from a 
foreign country would l>e surprised at the com- 
parative luxury in which the white people of 
South Africa desire to live. There are here 
and there dreadful slums where the poor whites 
congregate, but for the most p.irt, the whites 
expect to have a standard of living which is far 

. beyond that which prevails in their own home 
u countries. 

j< One of the reasons most often given for the 
i? white attitude toward the Indian is his alleged 


low' standard of living. iSianj' European friends 
of the Indian are convinced that unless some- 
thing is done to raise their standard, they 
cannot hope for a cessation of the social dis- 
criminations. But the reasons for this low 
standard of living must not be overlooked. 

First, the ghetto-system, under which the 
Indians are segregated in a small section of the 
city and not allowed to live in the better sections 
reserved for the Europeans. ISIost of the hill- 
sides and lovely views are restricted residential 
sub-divisions. No Indian need apply for land 
there. Wherever new suburban sub-divisions 
are being developed in cities such as Durban, 
the real estate sign-boards read, ‘for Europeans 
onhv’ Furthermore, the deeds which are 
granted for residences in the good sections have 
a non- Asiatic clause, making it illegal for the 
owner to sell at any time to an Asiatic. 
Naturally, the Indian is segregated in a territory 
which becomes a ghetto and where the worst 
living conditions prevail. In a city like Johan- 
nesburg, in the Transvaal, where the Indians 
cannot own property even in the segregated 
districts, they have no incentive to build per- 
manent residences. The land is under rental, 
and they may be excluded at any time. There 
is no permanent tenure. The restricted 
territory for Indians may now be one particular 
location, but the municipal council three years 
hence may debar the Indians from that location 
and assign them to a new territory. What 
incentive is there for the prosperous Indian to 
build a permanent home ? He naturally feels 
his bitter restrictions. He becomes conscious 
of the fact that he is regarded as an inferior 
person. He becomes like the Jew' of old 
Russia, who was knocked about from pillar to 
post, 1 eing driven like a dog into some degrad- 
ing hole, and sometimes developing in himself 
the very characteristics with which the pursuer 
taunts him. 

Another reason for the low' standard of living 
is the meagre wage which is paid to the agricul- 
tural labourer. About the best that he can earn 
is /I2-10 per month. What kind of high standard 
of living can be maintained on this wage ? The 
barracks, or living quarters, provided by the 
plantations and mills for their labourers are in 
most cases a disgrace. The only respectable 
thing about them is the whitewasli on the out- 
side. One European gentleman said to me, as 
we looked at one of those barracks, that they 
alwaj's reminded him of the expression of Jesus 
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— ‘whited sepiilchres.’ They are built of bricts 
or mud with a tin roof, or altogether of tin, or a 
combination of mud, wood and tin. The 
barracks are set in promiscuous array making 
a non-descript little town, where the conditions 
of life are worse than in the villages of the 
depressed classes of India. The Indian social 
system is in many waj^s broken down, so that in 
these barrack villages there are few of the social 
restraints and the ancient social laws which 
regulate village life in India. There are few 
schools provided for these villages, so that the 
children soon find themselves in the fields or 
the mills, and thus from one generation to 
another this syetem of socia.1, spiritual, and 
intellectual repression is perpetuated. I do not 
know whether any other country in the world 
could do it, but I do know that South Africa 
can never produce a high standard of living 
among the Indians or any other race, on a 
wage so inadequate, and in homes so poor. 

One must admit that the successful Indian 
traders do give the Europeans a vexing pro- 
blem. The mayor of one of the big cities, after 
a long conversation with me, admitted that the 
proposed anti-Asiatic bill ‘did not have a leg to 
stand on ethically.’ However this same 
individual went on to say that he is in favour 
of the Bill, and that he believed 99 per cent, of 
white people were in favour of it, and that they 
would adopt it, regardless of ethics ; that the 
situation had become so acute that it was a 
matter of the preservation of the whites, and 
that his children in the next generation would 
not be able to compete with the children of 
these successful Indian traders ; and that what 
the whites could not do through fair competi- 
tion, they must do through restrictive legisla- 
tion. 

The humiliations endured by the Indian 
communities are difficult of explanation. If the 
d'scriminations were social only, then the 
observer could find parallels in other countries. 
But where the restrictions are social, economic, 
domestic, political, racial and religious, one is 
compelled to look to ancient times for parallels. 
Indians must ride on the three rear seats only 
of the trams ; they are debarred from certain 
public libraries ; they are refused entrance to 
first class hotels, dining-rooms, clubs, Christian 
associations, and even churches. They are 
universally called ‘coolies.’ An official text- 
book in geography for certain of the white 
schools, shows the picture of a Bengalee gentle- 


man with the caption ‘a typical Indian coolie.’ 
An Indian graduate of Cambridge or Oxford or 
any Indian University, will be pointed out by 
ignorant white children or adults as a ‘coolie.’ 
It is not culture which is taken as the standard, 
but race, and race alone. 

AH Indian business men are required to 
obtain a trade licence, which is given bj’ a w’hite 
official at his own discretion, and which must 
be applied for and renewed periodicalljn All 
Indians wishing to travel for commercial or 
social purposes from one Province of the Union 
to another, must obtain a passport ticket which 
is always limited as to time, the maximum 
being two or three weeks. This humiliation 
partakes of +he same nature as the indignity 
that is heaped upon the native African, who, 
since the white man has) come into his country 
to control him, has been obliged to wear con- 
tinuously a pass on his person, giving his 
registered number and showing that he has paid 
his tax. It is as though the whole black 
population were convicts at large. Nothing in 
modern times is at all comparable to it, save 
the infamous ‘yellow ticket’ of Czarist Russia. 

In industry, the ‘colour bar’ reserves all 
remunerative labour to the white worker, and 
the colour of his skin determines whether a man 
may receive twenty-five shillings a shift or two 
shillings and his food. Just consider to what 
lengths an unblushing racial arrogance can go, 
when in the Transvaal, half the tax of a native 
African is remitted if he has n'orked three 
months for a "white man ! 

In a province such as Natal, the prejudice 
against the Indian is understood when one con- 
siders the population figures. There are only 
100,000 Europeans of all kinds, yet 140,000 
Indians, and the Indians have a higher birth 
rate. The European who holds political and 
commercial sway, and controls the social system, 
looks upon the Indian as a foreigner. He realizes 
that he cannot get rid of the native African, 
because Africa is the only native country of 
the black, and the black population is so great 
as to preclude the possibility of extermination. 
The desire for absolute white supremacy causes 
the European to believe that his own salvation 
rests upon the deportation and exclusion of all 
Indians. 

Of course, the white man forgets the circums- 
tances which brought the Indians to Natal. In 
the early days, the British sugar planters found 
that the Bantu was not a successful agricul- 
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turist. He had been a nomad and a shepherd, 
moving from one place to another. He had no 
permanent buildings, no permanent towns, no 
permanent farms. He would cut down the 
forests and for two or three 3’ears plant gardens. 
But when the soil became weak, and when his 
desire to move to a new scene became strong, 
he would move on, care free and happ\u He 
refused to work under the restraints of modern 
farm labour. It not onlj’ caused him to work 
during long hours of the da\’, but it practically 
obliterated his old social sj'stem. His family, 
his tribal laws, and social customs were all built 
around another method of life, and he simply 
would not work according to the modern s\’stem. 
Therefore, the earlj- planters looked to the great 
country of India for their agricultural labourers. 
Agents were sent to Indian villages, and labour 
W’asi recruited. Individuals and families came. 
!Many of them were recruited by agents who 
brought bags of gold to India, taking the 
nuggets from the bags and permitting the 
simple villagers to see the gold glisten in the 
Indian sunshine. They were told that South 
Africa w^as the promised land where gold and 
prosperity could be found. Thumb prints were 
used to sign contracts. They went by the 
boatload ; and they worked with fidelity. 
There is no greater cultivator of the land in the 
world than the Indian. There is no agricul- 
turalist so patient. There is no agriculturalist 
more industrious and steady. Men, w'omen and 
children worked long hours. The contracts 
that they had signed stated that, if 
they successfully completed one or tw'O terms, 
thej- were to be allowed to purchase plots of 
land and settle as permanent citizens of the new 
coimtry. Thej' successfully completed one 
term, tw'o terms, three terms. They saved 
their little earnings, and purchased little 
sections of land on which thej’ planted sugarcane 
and vegetables. The}" prospered, until after a 
while they or their native-born sons gained 
control of the vegetable markets of Durban and 
other towms. 

Then came bitter opposition. The newly 
proposed anti-Asiatic Bill intends to take away 
this well earned land which the Indians have 
acquired. A strip thirty miles back from the 
sea is to be confiscated. Let him who has a 
conscience answer whether this is justice or 
perfid}" ! ‘Scraps of paper’ has become a 
favourite expression of the Anglo-Saxon race 
of late, and perhaps it has got so thoroughly 


into our consciousness that we propose to make 
our own solemn contracts nothing but ‘scraps 
of paper.’ But let it not be forgotten that; 
where nominal Christians break contracts of 
this character, and are supported by government 
legislation, in parliaments opened by Christian 
prayer, they have to answer to the conscience 
of Hindus and Muhammadans for their actions, 
and will stand condemned at the bar of 
enlightened public opinion. 

Meantime, how did the Indian trader get to 
South Africa ? It was on this wise. The 
thousands of Indian families who hadnnigrated 
to the new country fomid themselves without 
ghee, without Indian sweetmeats, spices, 
curries, and rice. They found themselves with- 
out the little Oriental trinkets and jew^els that 
the\' loved. They found themselves without 
the lovely coloured silks to which they had been 
accustomed. Nothing but plain Anglo-Saxon 
cloth was available. Therefore, certain traders 
began to import for the Indian communities the 
things that they loved ; this little trade, with 
the growth of the population, grew until it 
became a thing of pow’er. 

Meantime, Indians began to find that they 
were successful intermediaries between 
European wholesalers and the African com- 
munities. They began to find that they were 
able to carry forward an ever enlarging com- 
mercial enterprise. Therefore, just as people 
of all nationalities follow the stream of success- 
ful commerce, so Indian traders grew year by 
year in numbers and in power. The proposal 
to deport the whole Indian community, and to 
deny it the rights of citizenship and trade, 
becomes all the more difficult when one re- 
members that, approximately, two-thirds of the 
present Indian population of the Union of South 
Africa is native-born, some families going back 
as far as three generations of native-born resi- 
dence in South Africa. Thousands of these 
Indians have never seen India, and one might 
just as well talk of repatriating the third genera- 
tion Americans, sending them back to England, 
Ireland, Scotland, France or German}", as to 
talk about repatriating third generation Indians 
in South Africa. 

The Government, a few" years ago, adopted 
a bonus system whereby a cash allowance would 
be given to Indian families who would volun- 
tarily migrate to India. Certain of the families 
which accepted this bonus have found them- 
selves out of touch with Indian life and methods, 
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and have become miserabT bej-ond expression. 
Those ill charge of Indian immigration in South 
Africa told me on se\’eral occasions of the 
miserable and bitter petitions which had come 
to them from these returned Indians, begging 
that they might ‘come back home to South 
Africa.’ All peoples who mo\-e to new 
countries drop certain of their ancient customs 
and take on new methods ; an attempt to drive 
them back into the old country will always end 
in utter futility. 

Tliere is only one solution, and that is to 
permit the 161,000 Indians who are* now in 
South Africa to live tliere in peace, and to grant 
them citizenship, to give them opportunitie.s 
for education and development, to trust them, 
and to make them a part of the body politic. 
Under the Smiits-Gandhi agreement, no new 
Indian immigrants are coming to South Africa, 
The only increase is through birth. It is either 
a marvellous compliment to the Indians, or a 
serious indictment against the white citizens, to 
say that one and one-half million white men and 
women cannot successfully compete in a great 
new nation, in a va.st territory with unlimited 
resources, with a small community of 161,000 
Indians. Scattered throughout the territory of 
the Union, these coinparativelj- few Indians 
could be easily absorbed and naturalized in due 
time. 

I tried to impress upon my European friends 
in South Africa the fact that the Indian is 
capable of unlimited suffering. He has become 
accustomed to sorro’iv, repression, and disabili- 
ties. His patience is one of the loveliest things 
in the world, and anyone who knows the Indians 
will say without hesitation that, no matter what 
restrictions are placed upon them, they will 
brae'ely suffer and will continue to have their 
proportion of success. One of the chief Govern 
ment representatixes, who is responsible for 
the present Bill, stated piublicly that one of the 
purposes of the Bill, whether or not all its pro- 
visions could be made effective, was to make 
the position of the Indians in .South Africa s<; 
unbearable that they would voluntari'y leave the 
country and ‘go back’ to India. In this respect, 
the Bill will fail of its purpose. Indians wib 
repeat the experience of the old magnificent 
Israelites under Pliaraoh in Egypt. The Scrip- 
ture sa.vs of them, ‘The more they afflicted them, 
the more they multiplied.’ 

IMeasures of repression have alwa\'S recoiled 
more upon the persecutors, than they have 


harmed the persecuted. The difficulty with the 
modern white man is that he ignores the lessons 
of historvn The Indians of South Africa are 
not going to leave South Africa. I'hey are 
there to stay. The Government of India has 
made itself clear upon one point. The \'iceroy 
and all his legislators have refused to tread upon 
aiu' platform which involves repatriation. 
Should the Government of India at some future 
time change its mind, this would not materially 
affect the situation, because neither the Govern- 
ment of India, nor the Government of South 
Africa has the right to dictate the destinies of 
these legitimate and rightful citizens of the land 
of their birth and residence. Thev have the 
same rights that the white men have. The 
forefathers of both were immigrants. This may 
well be the question upon which the worth of 
citizenship within the British Empire may have 
to be decided. The Indian in South Africa 
asks, ‘What advantage does a citizen of the 
British Empire have?’ South Africa is a part 
of the Emfire ; India is a part of the Empire. 
Yet an Indian does not have as many privileges 
as a citizen of America, or of France, or of 
Germany, or of Japan in South Africa. The 
passportsi of these independent citizens 
guarantee more rights and privileges than are 
accorded to Indians who are actually citizens of 
the Empire itself. Under the conditions which 
prevail in South Africa, I have hoard many 
British men, as well as scores of loyal Indians 
say, that citizenship within the Empire as a 
whole, means practically nothing where matters 
of racial ijrivilege are concerned in the different 
dominions. How long can this condition 
prevail ? 

White South Africans quite frcelv cxpre.‘--s 
their approval of the anti-Asiatic bill, and the 
policy of segregation, on the ground of their 
fear of inter-marriage. This is always the final 
pica of the racial jingoist. Now let us look for 
one moment at vSouth Africa, and other countries 
in this respect. India, with a population of 
yzo minions, after several centuries of contact 
uith white residents, has only a few hundred 
thousand citizens of mixed blood. The United 
States of America, with a population of no 
millions, after almost three centuries of living 
together, has a population of only a few hundred 
tliousand miilattoes. Segregation is more con- 
sistently pursued in South Africa than in almost 
any other country of the world. The cities are 
divided on racial' lines ; society is divided along 
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racial lines ; sports, commerce, education, 
religion, and practically every relationship of 
life is carried on in strict racial compartments. 
Yet in South Africa, with a population of 
.5,000,000 blacks and 1,500,000 whites, there are 
nearly a million people of mixed blood. I wi l 
not pursue this subject at great length, but will 
frankly state that in the country where segrega- 
tion has been tried with unprecedented 
thoroughness, the largest percentage of mixtures 
prevails. Is it not true that in the countries 
where the white race has the least respect for 
the coloured, illicit relationships are most 
frequent? The reason is that if a man respects 
a woman, his inherent attitude towards her is 
one of chivalry, whilst if she is to him a mere 
human inferior, it is easy for him to descend 
to an unethical relationship. The only safety 
of the several races with respect to miscegena- 
tion is that every race be raised to the highest 
possible cultural standard, so that there will be 
mutual respect, understanding and freedom. 

The new anti-iksiatic Bill, which has passed 
two readings in the Parliament, and which 
bears the dignified title ‘Areas Reservation and 
Immi.gr ation and Registration Bill,’ provides for 
the strictest application of the principle of racial 
segregation in residence and trade. Its author, 
one of the Cabinet Ministers, states in his intro- 
ductory address, that the Indian is ‘an alien 
element in the population and no solution of 
the question will be acceptable to the country, 
unless it results in a very considerable reduction 
of the Indian population.’ This shows the 
purport of the entire Bill, namely, the extermi- 
nation of the Indians. This is its frank and 
avow'cd aim. The white settlers and immigrants 
overlook the fact that they too are ‘an alien 
element’ in the African population. One alien 
element, now in power, is determined to exter- 
minate another element, now politically help- 
less. The ethical weakness of this position is 
manifest. 

The most ri.gid restrictions and limitations 
are outlined in the Bill. To detail them wouhl 
be merely a repetition of the humiliations des- 
cribed elsewhere in this statement. Practically 
all of these proposed restrictions; now prevail 
in the Transvaal, and yet the 12,000 Indians m 
that Province are regarded as the greatest 
menace which the white population faces. If 
the new Bill becomes effective and the same 
restrictions which are now placed upon Indians 
in the Transvaal become general throughout the 


Union, what guarantee is there that the Indian 
community will become any less a menace? If 
these proscribed people in the Transvaal, under 
all these intolerable restrictions, are so success- 
ful as to give the European traders such 
alarming concern, then why will they not 
become an increasing menace throughout the 
Union when the same restrictions prevail 
generally ? 

I have been reluctant to make any public 
pronouncement concerning the Indian situation 
in the Union of South Africa. This hesitation 
arises from the fact that the racial divisions and 
prejudices on the African continent are the 
most pronounced that I have ever encountered. 
It is, therefore, very easy to arouse animosities, 
no matter what one says. 

The problem is difficult and there seems to 
be no apparent solution for the immediate 
present. The proposed anti- Asiatic Bill is not 
a solution, but an irritant. If adopted, it will 
accomplish no purpose, other than to aggra- 
vate the Indian population through persecu- 
tion, to deepen its sense of martyrdom, and to 
raise up friends for the Indian community 
throughout the world. I sincerely trust, there- 
h.Tc, that true statesmanship will prevail, and 
that the Union Parliament will recognize the 
impracticability and unwisdom of the present 
proposal. If I were a white citizen of South 
-Africa, I would regard the Bill as a direct 
attack upon the best interests of the white com- 
munity, even though directed against the 
Indian. The indirect harm to the white com- 
munity would be fur greater than the direct 
harm to the Indian. Measures of repression 
and programmes of extermination have been 
proven by history to mean the docav of the 
virtues and powers of the perpetrators rather 
than of the persecuted. Greece, Rome, Russia, 
and man.v other examples may be cited, both 
in the political and the economic rvorld. 

The Indians, through all time, have had 
great capacity for suffering, and the Indians of 
South Africa are determined, in this regard, 
to live up to the highest tradition of their race. 
If a cross is forced upon them, it will be a cross 
of victory. 

Believing that the problem will only be 
accentuated by the present tendencies, and that 
it is one of paramount importance, I am 
persiraded that the only satisfactory adjustment 
will be foimd through friendly conferences, in 
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which representatives of the Empire, India, the 
Government of South Africa, and the Indian 
community of South Africa, may hear and study 
all phases of the question. In such a way, some 
amicable agreement ma^' be arrived at. Much 
will depend upon the spirit in which the two 


communities act. Protest alone, or persecution 
alone, will be unavailing. Both sides in the 
present conflict must see the whole problem and 
meet each other in a friendly and frank deter- 
mination to find a solution which will guarantee 
life, liberty and progress for all concerned. 


A PIvEA FOR A CHANGED OUTLOOK.* 

By Mr. K. N.-\Tar.\j.a.n, Editor of the Indian Social Reformer 

and the Daily Mail. 


jNIr. Edward Thompson, whose name is 
familiar to Indian readers through his book on 
Rabindranath Tagore and one or two works of 
fiction, has recently published wiiat is perhaps 
the most important book he has so far written. 
The Other Side of the Medal is a bold attempt 
at analysing the causes of the innate hostility, 
which Mr. Thompson secs, between Indians and 
Englishmen and a plea for removing, so far as 
the present generation of Englishmen and 
Indians can do so, the causes of the irritation 
and bitterness that divide the tw'o races. The 
points on which Indians and Englishmen 
quarrel about, like the rate of the Indianisation 
of the army or the separation of the executive 
and the judicial functions are not, in Mr. 
Thompson’s v'iew the root of the trouble. 
They are only the outward manifestations of an 
inner bitterness which is felt by classes far 
different from that having the advantage of 
English education, which alone stands to benefit 
if these measures are carried out. The innate 
hostility between the Indian and the English- 
man is ascribed by IMr. Thompson mainly to 
two causes One is the deplorable failure of the 
average Englishman to understand and appre- 
ciate the Indian character and his general lack 
of sympathy with the outlook of the latter. Mr. 
Thompson gives an interesting illustration of 
this mentality by the example of an Anglican 
priest on the Indian establishment who, when 
told of the literary eminence of Rabindranath 

*The Other Side of the Medal, by Edward 
Thompson. Leonard and Virginia Woolf, 52, Tavistock 
Square, London, W. C.) 1925- 


Tagore w'anted to know’ only whether he was 
“loyal.” Every one will agree that pictures of 
Indian types painted by writers like Kipling ; — 
the “Babu,” the ‘“Failed B.A.,” the “Wily 
Brahmin,” the “Martial Sikh” and the “Jolly 
little Gurkha though true to a very slight 
extent grievously misrepresent India if taken 
as representing its life and people as a whole. 
It is a misfortune — not perhaps unintentional — 
that the middle class Britisher depended and to 
a large extent still does so for his information 
about India on Kipling and similar writers. 

IMr. Thompson traces the root of “Indian 
irreconcilability” to the Mutiny and its unfor- 
gotten memories. Nations which have been 
enemies for centuries have been reconciled. 
England and America have forgotten the bitter 
memories of the War of Independence and South 
Africa has almost reconciled itself to the loss 
of its independence. But in spite of the seventy 
years that have passed since the IMutiny Indians 
and Englishmen have not yet agreed to let its 
horrors pass from their minds. Mr. Thompson 
lays the blame for this at the doors of the British 
historians of those terrible years. Their 
accounts of the Mutiny, Mr. Thompson admits, 
are one-sided and ignore the Indian point of 
view almost entirely. He attempts in his book 
to show that “the other side of the medal” is 
rather different from the side which has so far 
been the only one showm to the British public. 
The “horrors of Mutiny” have been made 
familiar to British readers in a hundred liooks 
and its heroes have been held up to esteem and 
reverence as Victorian editions of the Knights 
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of the Round Table. Mr. Thompson shows 
from contemporary writings and from the 
accounts of eye witnesses that the horrors 
Were not all on one side and that the heroes 
^vere far from being perfect. The massacre of 
Cawnpore rightly shocks those who re.id about 
it and Indians have condemned ir. But it is not 
generally realised that the massacre was not 
committed or approved even by the rebel sepoys. 
A few rufhanSj such as can be found among anj' 
people, were responsible for it. A monument 
marks the well where the slaughter of the 
Europeans of Cawnpore took place but there is 
no sign to mark another well near Peshawar in 
which lie the bodies of a number of men 
belonging to a disaffected regiment shot in 
batches in cold blood or suffocated in prison. 
The outrages of the sepoys on Europeans during 
the IMutiny were quite equalled and in many 
cases far exceeded by the outrages of British 
troops on Indians — not necessarily sepoys or 
rebels. The course of the IMutiny was marked 
by terrible outrages, wholesale executions of 
innocent people and devastation of territories 
which are usually ignored by British historians. 
The godlike “Nikkul Seyn” and his associates 
become, in the light of contemporary documents 
quoted by Mr. Thompson, as bloodthirsty and 
cruel tyrants as the sepoy leaders were repre- 
sented to be. 

Mr. Thompson sees the “Mutiny mentality,’’ 
the cruelty and the wild panic wlrich accom- 
panied it, on three other occasions in India. 
One was in 1872 when a band of forty-nine 
Sikhs were blown away from guns, another was 
during the second Afghan War and the third and 
last time at Jallianwala Bagh. We do not think 
that the obliteration of the memories of the 
Mutiny is the only or the chief means of bring- 
ing Englishmen and Indians together. Much 
else is necessarj- for that. But IMr. Thompson’s 
book deserves praise as a strong plea for a new 
and changed outlook on the part of Britishers 
on the incidents of the Mutiny period. They 
must not, in Mr. Thompson’s words, “stress 
the Black Hole of Calcutta and ignore the 
seventy suffocated IMoplah prisoners.’’ “Our 
owTi madness,’’ concludes Mr. Thompson, “we 
can understand ; and it is a matter for humilia- 
tion but not for perplexity and there is seen to 
have been no inexplicable Indian madness, but 
only the passions of suffering men like our- 
selves. With such men an understanding is 
possible, and friendship and forgiveness. And 


this new attitude, I believe is the atonement that 
Indians are seeking.’’ Will the atonement 
which IMr. Thompson recommends be forth- 
coming ? 

II. 

It is W'ith reluctance that the incidents of 
the Indian Mutin}- are recalled and, unless it 
is with a view to bring to light facts obscured 
by the bitterness and animosity with which the 
historc- of the period was recorded, it is hardly 
worth while doing so. For, strange as it may 
seem, the literature on the period is mostly 
from the pen of Englishmen wlio actively 
participated in suppressing the ^Mutiny or were 
not far removed from them in their sympathies 
and antipathies. Such an account must 
necessarily be one-sided and to-day the title 
“Mutiny Veteran’’ conjures up in the Anglo- 
Indian mind a halo of glory which reflects high 
milit.\ry honour. There have not been wanting 
English writers who have tried to hold the 
balance even, but their writings have not been 
as well read as the partisan type of writers. 

Sixty-eight years after the IMutiny, an 
Engiishmaii — perhaps more ilian one — h.as 
awakened to a tardy recognition of the fact 
that a certain injustice has been done to the 
Indian by the suppression of one side of the 
picture, and with rare courage he has set him- 
self to the tasks, as far as it is possible for one 
man to accomplish, of supplying an omission 
which, he feels, has contributed largely to what 
he terms Indian irreconcilability. In a preface 
to the book the author quotes : “Truth has an 
eternal title to our confession, though we are 
sure to be the sufferers by it.’’ We are further 
told that the book had long been suppressol 
and that, while several friends urged that its 
publication would stir up bitter feeling, others 
suggested that the risk be taken. IMr. Edward 
Thompson even claims to have “set out matters 
that no Indian could or perhaps should set out,’’ 
and concludes with the hope that it will change 
the attitude of every Englishman who reads the 
book. 

The main theme of the book is that, while 
the horrors perpetrated by the mutineers have 
been exposed in the plainest language, a veil 
has been drawn over the excesses committed by 
those who put down the Mutiny. In support 
of this contention the author, to take a single 
instance, quotes passages from a book written 
by Mr. Fredrick Cooper, Deputy Commissioner 
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of Amritsar, who wrote in the belief that he 
was recording events which would immortalise 
his name. 

I\Ir. Cooper relates how he dealt with the 
mutineers of the 26th N. I. at Eahore. On the 
30th of July a fanatic named Prakash Singh 
rushed out of his hut, sword in hand, called to 
his comrades and cut down the Commanding 
Officer, Major Spencer. The 26th Native 
Infantry fled a distance of 40 miles under cover 
of a storm to an island on the Ravi. Mr. 
Cooper arriving on the scene took in the situa- 
tion at a glance, and by some means, not clearly 
stated, the “mutineers” were given to under- 
stand that they were to be tried by court martial. 
“Thirty-six stalwart sepoys submitted to be 
bound by a single man and stacked like slaves 
into the hold of a boat.” By midnight 282 
prisoners were safely lodged in a bastion. Next 
morning tlie prisoners were brought out tied 
together in batches of ten to be shot. When 
237 had been disposed of in this manner, in the 
course of which, we are told, one of the execu- 
tioners swooned away, the “District Officer was 
informed that the remainder refused to come 
out of the bastion... The doors were opened and, 
behold ! Unconsciously the tragedy of Hoi- 
well’s Blackhole had been re-enacted !” The 
bodies of all these men were thrown into a 
neighbouring well by sweepers. “There is a 
well at Cawnpore,” says Cooper, “but there is 
also one at Ujnalla.” 

“What crime, what law, the reader may 
ask,” philosophi.ses Cooper, “demanded the 
extermination of a helpless multitude, described 
by the very best authorities as unarmed and 
panic-stricken, famishing with hunger and 
exhausted with fatigue?” This qiiestion is 
answered by Greathed, another mutiny hero. 
“The sacrifice of 500 villainous lives for the 
murder of two English is a retribution that will 
be remembered.” 

Consciously or unconsciously, this code of 
Greathed’s has been religiously observed in all 


disturbances in this country from the Mutiny 
to the “Jallianwalla Rebellions” — “500 villain- 
ous lives to 2 English,” that is the reckoning. 
And yet Cooper was a devout Christian who 
belived that a divine dispensation had delivered 
these poor victims into his hands. “It was not 
policy or soldiers or officers,” he says with 
modestcq “that saved the Indian Empire to 
England and saved England to India. The 
Uord our God, He it was.” And Cooper was 
congratulated for his heroic action by John 
Lawrence. “All honour for what you have 
done; and right well you did it,” wrote Robert 
Montgomery, the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab. 

This is a little incident which gives us a 
glimpse of the Indian IMutiny as it was. No 
quarter tvas given to the rebels and every 
opportunity was taken to offend their feelings 
before putting them to death. General Sarrai! 
at Damascus was acting on the same principle 
as British officers at the time of the iNlutiny and 
General Dyer at JalHanwallah. Mr. Baldwin, 
the British Prime Minister, was therefore wise 
in asking his countrymen to remember their 
own history in judging of the doings of the 
French in Damascus. 

On all this a veil is sought to be drawn. 
Let both sides forget, says Mr. Thompson. To 
Indians within the last few years, this task of 
forgetting has been rendered more difficult, 
jallianwalla has revived bitter memories. In 
tlie Punjab there are men who cannot extend 
the right-hand of fellowshij:) because they have 
lost it in the disorders of 1919. Perhaps two 
generations hence, nil will be forgotten, given 
an atmo.sphere of patient forbearance — when 
Britain feels that there is no longer any need 
for John Lawrence to eternally ask India to 
choose between the pen and the sword and 
when Briti.sh Justice holds a pair of even scales. 
But the forces of moderation in this country as 
elsewhere are daily w'eakening and even now 't 
may be too late. 
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THE BENGAL SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 

By Mr. a. S. W.^dia, m.a. 


“An art u'/ztc/i becomes imitative or merely 
repetitive, instead of creative, necessarily decays, 
because it lacks the stimulus of neu’ thought. 
Indian Art must be stimulated n'ith new 
thought ; but this cannot take place as long as 
Educated India is content to be merely imitative 
or repetitive.’^ 

E. B. Haveli.. 

The Spirit of Nationality, which possessed 
the peoples of the West in the last century, 
has in this taken by storm those of the East. 
It is she who has been the shining light and 
ruling idea! of the youth of China, Persia and 
Arabia for the past 30 years ; but, in no 
Eastern country has her all-embracing domina- 
tion been felt more completely than in this 
ancient land of Hindustan. So complete and 
all-embracing indeed has been her domination 
that India’s best minds and leading thinkers 
have all unanimously come to th.e conclusion — 
that if India wishes to be among the great 
nations of the world she must develop an 
individuality of her own along national lines 
by basing all her varied activities, whether 
they be in the field of art or letters, politics 
or economics, on truly national traditions. 

That this conclusion of her leading thinkers 
is right no one would den\^, and all who have 
India’s interest at heart would wish her god- 
speed in her manhood’s march along this self- 
chosen national highway, provided the high- 
way was well-planned and had a truN worthv 
goal before it. That is, a .goal which opened 
out new and ever-expanding vistas of life and 
culture to her present and future generations, 
and not one that promised mere stale, un- 
inspiring repetitions of old scenes and tradi- 
tions that had long lost their hold on the 
people’s imagination and so had now become 
shadowv" and unreal. 

This last, alas, is the danger ahead of New 
India. In no department of her national 
activity is the danger more real than in the 


domain of her Art. So long as her nationalistic 
fervour made the art world of New India look 
into her past triumphs and ac’nivements with 
the idea of gathering from them certain price- 
less lessons which would be of vital use and 
help to her in the realisation of her own livung 
ideals and ambitions, it was all to the good. 
But when, later on, it made her delve more 
deeply into her ancient art lore and treasure 
solely with the intention of bringing about an 
artistic revival, as a matter of national honour 
and necessity, irrespective of the capacity or 
otherwise of such a revival for meeting her 
present vital needs and aspirations, — that once 
truly nationalistic fervour of incalculable 
potentiality then changed into mere pious 
artistic enthusiasm of doubtful value, and a 
word of warning is norv needed if India’s 
future art-activity is to be checked from stray- 
ing further from that national highway into 
devious by-paths as misleading as mischievous. 

A prominent example of such misguided 
activity in the domain of Indian Art is “The 
Bengal School,” as the new Indian school of 
painting may shortly be called. The position 
of the Bengal School is exceptional and could 
not be better stated than in the words of its 
.great founder and exponent, Mr. Abanindra- 
nath Tagore. With a modesty worthy of 
imitation ^Ir. Tagore argues that the Bengal 
painters are not impervuous to artistic in- 
fluences from the West nor do they despise the 
technical methods of Western Art. All that 
they insist upon is that Indian art-work of the 
future must come to rest on the bed-rock of 
old Indian traditions and adopt a characteristic 
Indian way of lookin.g at things. After taking 
up this perfectly sound and commendable 
attitude, Mr. Tagore strikes a superior note 
and says: “We want, however, to av'oid the 
triviality of a superficial realism and the 
vulgaritv of a photographic versimilitude. We 
seek rather to discover the inner meaning of 
the subject chosen and strive to attain a 
spiritual presentation from an inner introspec- 
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tive view of it. Our aim is uot objective, but 
frankh' subjective. We believe this is the 
common heritage of all Eastern schools of paint- 
ing — to render visible an inner realism lying 
concealed under the outward objective appear- 
ances of things as we see reflected in the mirror 
of nature.” 

Whether this is or is not the true ideal of 
Eastern Art, it is not our present purpose to 
inquire. What we are here concerned with is 
to ascertain • what has been the result of the 
acceptance of the ideal of inner realism by the 
Bengal School of Painting? Has this ideal 
given it a fresh vision of life and art? Has 
it enabled it to open up a new vein of thought 
and happiness for India’s m^Had-minded, 
many-tongued people? Nay, has it even 
sustained and sublimated the present national 
ambitions and aspirations in a way that art and 
art alone can do? Has it brought about even 
one of these things? Has it not. on the 
contrary, brought about a mere soulless revival- 
ism, or rather a sterile renetit'on, of the dead 
and buried past? Ha=: it not made the Bengal 
School to resurrect on her walls and canvases 
a class of men and a tvpe of womanhood i.o 
pathetic moods and archaic attitudes such as 
India no longer possesses, much less wishes to 
possess in these stern and strenuous times 
when the one ambition of her advanced man- 
hood and awakened womanhood is to carve out 
actively and coniointlv their own national 
riestinv in the great outer world of push and 
nrogress. no matter what that destiny may be 
or whither it led them? Look up her art 
magazines and take up the best hundred 
pictures of the Bengal School and it would be 
surprising if vou will find even in ten of them 
the slightest indication of the davs of stress 
and strain through which New India has 
been passing for the past decade or two. On 


the other hand, in ninety of those pictures 
you will notice pale, ascetic-looking men in 
stationary postures, wearing stereotyped ex- 
pression and fair and fragile women in 
diaphanous drapery, full-bosomed and dreamy- 
eyed, with a set plaintive expression, standing 
or seated in standardised attitudes. 

IMay we ask — what future is there or could 
there be before such static art? What hope 
can we entertain of “an ideal of inner realism” 
that bare-facedly gives the lie to breathing, 
palpitating reality, deliberately turns its back 
on the struggling, suffering men and women 
as it sees around it, and trifles away its 
precious time and energy in falling prostrate 
before an artistic ghost of its own seeking and 
summoning. If an evil destiny enforced a 
choice between the two alternatives, better, 
indeed, would it be to indulge in “the 
triviality of superficial realism” than be 
obsessed by the necromancy of exhumed 
archaism, better far to put up with “the 
vulgarity of photographic versimilitude” than 
be imposed upon by the fatuity of rejuvenated 
decrepitude. 

A Havell may see glorious visions of 
restrained colour and posture in old Bengali 
paintings, a Coomaraswamy may notice “refine- 
ment and subtletv in colour” in the newer 
ones, and a Gladstone Solomon mav stand 
wondering at the beautv of line and limb in the 
glowing frescoes of Ajanta Caves, but there is 
no future before an art, based though it be on 
old national ideals and traditions, that is so 
openly retrogressive in its aim and so totallv 
divorced from the present-day actualities of 
existence. Can we wonder after this that in the 
art circles of the world Indian Art should be 
ordinarily spoken of “in the preterite tense” 
and the Bengal .School regarded as “a ladv of 
a certain age?” 
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AX INDIAN ARTIST AND HIS WORK : A CRITIQUES 

By “A Critic.” 


This book is by a young artist who in his 
childhood, as he tells us, sat at the feet of his 
Gurudeba, Dr. Sir Rabindranath Tagore, and 
learnt the stor3- of Prince Gautama who became 
the Buddha. Even asi a bo\’, Art fascinated 
liim and he cherished an ambition to visit the 
famous Ajanta Caves and study the mar\'ellous 
frescoes thej’ contain. He made two “pilgri- 
mages” to Ajanta, once at the end of the year 
IQ17, just for a few daj’s on a sort of preliminary 
survey, and a second time for nearly eight 
months, between June, 1919 and January, 1920, 
on which occasion he made over a dozen copies 
from the paintings. On leaving Ajanta he 
made a pilgrimage to Bagh, in the State of 
Gwalior. The present book is an account of 
these “pilgrimages.” 

The Publishers of the book in advertising 
it. say — “The value of the work is greatly 
enhanced by the fact that, owing partR to 
exposure and partly to mistaken methods of 
preservation, many of the originals, which he 
copied, are, now lost to the world for ever and 
others are fast disappearing.” The Italics are 
ours and we presume that the statements 
italicised arc made soleh’ for the purpose of 
advertisement, for they are absolutely untrue. 
Even on a verj^ liberal computation, among the 
numerous illustrations which adorn the boob, 
we find only about nine which stand to the 
credit of I\Ir. Dey. And all of these, except 
one which will presentE' be noted, had been 
already reproduced. Nay more, every one of 
them could this day be seen on the walls of 
the Caves. The remaining illustrations — about 
seventy in number — are mere reproductions from 
the well-known earlier works of Griffiths, Lady 
Herringham and her assistant Miss Dorothy 
Earcher, Fergusson and Burgess, and photo- 
graphs by Johnston and Hoffman and a few' 
by the author (?) himself. The originals, onlv 
a very few of w'hich IMr. Dey copied, are not 
only not “now lost to the world for ever,” but 
they have been carefully preserved and are not 

*.Fy Pilgrimages to .Ajanta and Bagh . — By Sri 
Mtikul Chandra Dev. (Thornton Butterworth Ld., 


‘fast disappearing.’ On the other hand, owing 
to the magnificent liberality of H. E. H. the 
Nizam’s Government, a large number of the 
frescoes, including those copied by )Mr. Dey, 
have been saved from further deterioration. 

This delicate task of preservation was 
executed by two expert Italian restaurateurs, 
Professor E. Cecconi and his assistant Count 
Orisini, who were engaged for the purpose on 
princely salaries and who remained and worked 
in the Caves during two consecutive cold 
seasons. In addition to these the Nizam’s 
Government contemplate the publication of 
reliable copies of the frescoes by the latest 
scientific process, so that this “rare and precious 
heritage of the Indian race,” precious alike for 
its owm artistic qualities and as a record of 
India’s civilisation in the past, may be made 
“available to mankind.” 

Mr, Dey’s book bears the hall-mark of an 
Introduction by IMr. Eaurence Binvon, wEo 
hopes that it will supply the need of a more 
popular book on the paintings than the elaborate 
and sumptuous works by Griffiths and Eady 
Herringham. So do we, though we wish the 
price were a little lower, for this ‘entertaining 
book’ (as the reviewer in the Statesman calls it) 
well deserves to be made popular in India. And 
to give the-artist his due, one salient feature of 
his work really deserves commendation and that 
is his conying of the group of the mother and 
child making offerings to the Buddha, in Cave 
XVII, This is the exception referred to above. 
Regarding this Mr. Binyon says : “One of the 
most unforgettable things is the group of the 
woman and child making offerings to the glorifi 
ed Buddha, reproduced in this book from IMr. 
IMukul Dey’s cop^u The group of the woman 
and child alone has been illustrated both in Mr. 
Griffiths’ book and in the India Society’s publi- 
cation ; but, strange to say, with the great figure 
of the Buddha omitted, so that one could only 
guess at the motive inspiring the movement of 
the mother and her boy.” When W'e point this 
out we exhaust all that could honestly be said 
in praise of ]Mr. Dey’s work, for a close study of 
the book, with which I^Ir. Dey has boxmded to 
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fame, shows how very literally true is Mr. 
Binyon’s remark; “For this alone we should 
owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Dey.’’ 

An Author’s preface succeeds the Introduc- 
tion. Here Mr. Dey very properly expresses 
his gratitude to all those who helped him to 
write this book. But there is a serious — we had 
almost called it culpable — omission. Neither 
here nor anywhere else in the whole book, does 
Mr. De\’ express a word of the gratitude he un- 
doubtedly owes to H. E. H. the Nizam’s 
Government for the special permission so 
graciously ,;:ranted to him, not only to visit the 
Caves but also to stay in the Caves themselves 
and copy the frescoes, which has enabled him to 
produce this book. It is to be hoped that this 
was not a deliberate omission on his part. At 
the time of Mr. Dey’s second visit to Ajanta 
in the latter half of 1919, we believe, the 
Secretariat of H. E. H. the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment, which must have gi\’en the necessary 
permission to him, was presided over by Mr. 
M. A. N. Hydari (now the Hon’ble the Finance 
Minister, Nawab Hyder Nawaz Jung Bahadur) 
and himself a lover of Art, and we can imagine 
how willingly he would have given every help 
and encouragement to our budding artist to 
realise his ambition to copy the frescoes. And 
yet while writing his bo'ik “in a shelter by a 
hot fireside’’ in England, i\Ir. Dey seems to 
have remembered only the benefits derived from 
the circle immediately present in that country 
and v\as perhaps incapable of recollecting the 
many acts of favour and kindness received at 
the hands of H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government 
six years previously. 

n. 

Now to turn to the book itself. Having 
been, as a young boy, ever hearing of the 
famous Ajanta Caves and their marvellous 
frescoes, Mr. Dey even then determined to visit 
them himself and begin, what he hoped would 
be the study of the art-work of all nationalities, 
bv the .study of the ancient Buddhist arts of 
India. He was poor but full of grit and “being 
somewhat an artist,’’ he saved some two 
hundred and fifty rupees by selling his portrait 
sketches, and started on his first pilgrimage 
to the Caves at the end of 1917. We are told 
th.at he had to travel over 1000 miles by rail and 
road, but almost the whole of this tremendous 
journey was by rail and only about 38 miles 


’oy road. He started from Howrah and travelled 
cheap of course and he travelled light, taking 
only an attache case with a few drawdng 
materials and toilet necessaries (apparently he 
is fastidious about these), and a blanket under 
his arm. 

Let us now follow Mr. Dey. After an im- 
eventful journej^ of 962 miles our artist alighted 
at half-past two on a bitterly cold and pitch 
dark morning at Jalgoan, then the nearest rail- 
way station for the Caves. Early as it was, he 
secured a taiiga and although the distance from 
Jalgoan to Ajanta by road was only about 32 
miles yet he had to pay the tanga man more 
than what he had paid for the long journey by 
rail. All things must come to an end sooner 
or later and our pilgrim’s troubles ended just 
before sunset that day when they arrived at 
Fardapur. The driver wanted to take the artist 
to the dak-bungalow, but Mr. Dey would have 
none of that. He must see the Caves first. So 
on coming to a point where the road descended 
a river, he settled with the man and proceeded 
to the Caves on foot all by himself, heroically 
shouldering his attache case with the drawing 
materials and the blanket under his arm, we 
presume. On the way he came across a small 
white tent occupied by some "official 
Mussulmans,’’ a class not yet shown in any of 
the Census Returns. One of them, the Curator 
of the Laves, told ?\Ir. Dey that it was too late 
an hour then to visit the Caves, but he turned 
a deaf ear to his protest and hurried along. 
■Suddenly he heard the .'^ound of marching foot- 
steps and from afar saw a band of Japanese 
marching like soldiers one behind the other, 
with “tight bandages on their legs, wearing a 
peculiar white dress and crowned with white 
solar topees.’’ One of them, a well-known artist 

Mr. Kampo Arai — Mr. Dey had previously 
met in Japan. As our pilgrim would not be 
dissuaded, his friend offered to accompany him 
to the Caves and took him there by a .=hort cut. 
(Mr. De\' became spell bound even at the very 
site of the Caves and his companion and himself 
remained for long in silent ecstacy. IMr. Dey 
felt completely satisfied and in his ecstacy 
exclaims — “Just this one vision repaid the 
trouble of my journey a thousand fold.’’ The 
two friends then returned to the Fardapur 
bungalow about five miles from the Caves, where 
IVIr. Dey accepted the “splendid’’ invitation of 
his friend to have his meals with them. There 
uas some difficulty about accommodation, but 
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as the pilgrim did not mind ‘sleeping on the 
floor, or in any hole or corner,’ he tucked him- 
self away in a little lean-to in a cot borrowed 
from the set cants, his attache case serving him 
as a pillow and thus his 'bed was made.’ He 
then had a wash and joinc*d the Japanese party 
at supper. Having had nothing to eat the 
whole of that day he was naturally hungrv- and 
thirsty and lejoiced in having his ‘rice with 
tea-'i^'ater tvhich latter was perhaps some special 
Japanese concoction. 

Now chapter two is supposed to give “a 
general description of the Caves” but there is 
very little of it. We however learn that the 
Caves were re-discovered after lying hidden for 
about a thousand years. When the first dis- 
covery was made, we are not told. There is 
an interesting version of the re-discovery. And 
Mr. Dey, who must now be considered an 
authority on the subject, tells us that the 
twenty-nine Cave temples at x\janta are hewn 
out of solid pieces of living rock. Says our 
artist: — “The walls, ceilings and columns, 
were covered with wonderful paintings and 
decorations. The idea of natural caves dis- 
appeared from my mind altogether ; and it was 
beyond m3' comprehension to have imagined 
their grandeur, unless I had seen them for 
Uiyself.” The pictures and sculptures adorning 
the halls and monasteries and chapels are ‘‘all 
connected with, and illustrate Buddha’s life and 
previous incarnation from stories in Jataka 
tales.” For days our artist continued under 
the spell of that magical scencrv' and magical 
art. Although anxious to start work himself 
when he found the Japanese so engrossed in 
their task that he never heard them murmur a 
word while they were at work, v'et he was most 
reluctantlv obliged to give up the idea that time 
as he had not pnoperh' provided himself for a 
prolonged stay. He therefore bade farewell to 
the Caves and his Japanese friends, with a 
determination to earn sufficient money to return 
to the Caves again for a long stay and carrv' out 
his scheme of copv'ing the frescoes himself 
before they were lost for ever ‘‘or should a great 
earthquake happen, we should lose it (the 
ancient art) quicker still !” Fortunately for 
himself and the Art world, when he returned to 
Ajanta eighteen months later to carry out his 
grand scheme neither the frescoes had been lost 
nor his dreaded earthquake had happened. 

Chapter Three deals with the Fife of 
Gautama Buddha. Incidentally we are inform- 
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ed that during the next two years (it should be 
eighteen months) the author travelled over the 
greater part of India, studying ancient art and 
monuments in the Buddhist caves and temples, 
supporting himself bc' making portrait sketches 
and selling his other drawings. Only one of the 
places said to have been visited — Bodh Ga3’a — 
is mentioned. Gradually the whole history of the 
noble life of the Buddha ‘‘became again vividly 
present” to his mind. ‘‘As the frescoes are 
incidents in the life of Buddha,” an account of 
his life and work is given. The patient endea- 
voius of Mr. Dey’s many friends to put his 
‘‘wild English into some sort of shape” seem 
to have been crowned with fairly good success 
in this chapter, which may perhaps interest 
those totally unacquainted with the Buddha’s 
life. One point ma3', however, be noticed. We 
have alwa3'S understood that the Temptation by 
Mara just preceded the Great Enlightenment, 
but according to oru versatile artist the Tempta- 
tion came after the Enlightenment and we dare 
not question his authority, though some would 
lather err with Rhys Davids or Kern. 

III. 

The second “pilgrimage” or “the greater 
expedition” is the subject of the Fourth 
Chapter. B3' the middle of the 3’ear 1919, Mr. 
Dey was able to save two hundred pounds and 
equipping himself with everything necessary 
for a long sta}' in the ‘jungle,’ he left for the 
Caves with one servant, Nara3'an, as companion 
and cook. The G. I. P. Ry. having constructed 
a narrow-gauge line from Pachora to Pahur 
since his previous visit, ISlr. Dey proceeded this 
time straight to Pachora where he arrived late 
one night and had to wait till next morning 
for the train to Pahur. He arrived at Pahur 
and felt that at last he had reached the threshold 
of his undertaking. No bullock carts awaited 
him and after much difficulty' he secured tw'o 
carts and only one driver. Ivlr. Dey' started for 
Fardapur and by' the evening reached the 
Travellers’ bungalow there. This time he was 
alone and occupied the room lie shared with the 
Japanese artists on his first visit. 

The remaining Chapters of the book relating 
to Ajanta are devoted to the description of the 
Caves and the marvellous paintings they con- 
tain, and for those persons wFo may not have 
access to the standard works by Fergusson and 
Burgess, Grundw'el, Rhys Davids, Foucher and 
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others, these may prove of interest. In the 
Author’s Preface, i\Ir. Dey saj’s ; — “I am aho 
indebted to the book of James Fergusson and 
Dr, Burgess on the “Cave Temples of India,” 
from which I have taken some valuable informa- 
tion.” A perusal of his book, however, shows 
that it would have been much nearer the truth 
if he had said, “I have taken almost everj'thing 
about the Caves” from the said work. In some 
places even the copying seems to have been 
blindly made. To give an instance. About 
the painting in Cave X we find the following : — 

In “The Cave Templesi of India,” by 
Fergusson and Burgess published in iSSo 
{p. 287)— 

Thirty years ago there were some fine- fragment;, 
of painting e-n the walh of have X, the few portion^ 
of which now remaining have ali been scribbled over 
by natives. 

And in “My Pilgrimages to Ajanta and 
Bagh” by Mr, Dey published in 1925 (p. gS ) — 

About thiity years ago there were some very fine 
fragments of painting, on the wall of this temple, 

but now they have all vanished , 

whatever remained ha., been svribblej over by the 
visitors to the Caves. 

Comment is needless. We wonder what Mr. 
Dey’s age is. We must not however be under- 
stood as saying, that our artist’s book is not 
without its own value. There are many 
charming descriptions the reader will fall in 
love with. For example, referring to ‘the 
legend of the lauding of King Bijaya in Ceylon,’ 
we read : — “The slanting spears, the waving 
flags, the forward lean of the elephant-riders 
and the curved heads and luiddled trirnks of the 
elephants all express the emotion of movement/-’ 
We are here introduced to a new kind of 
emotion. 

In the Chapter with the legend, “Adventures 
— Pleasant and Otherwise,” we have : — “The 
hillside w as alwav’s covered with wild fruits and 
flowers ; but now, in the autumn fra.grant siuly- 
flowers bloomed all along the way-side, over the 
boulders and in amongst the pomegranates, 
grapes and rich ripe berries. So fragile were 
they that at the first touch of the sun the white 
petals and orange stems drooped.” 

His artistic imagination coming now into 
play, Mr. Dey says; — “I was reminded of the 
far-gone days when the simple monks lived 
chiefly on the fruits and vegetable.-, they grew. 


of which these I saw were the faint wild traces.” 
Probably he is also one of those happy beings 
who could remember their innumerable live, in 
the past ages. This may be a good tip for 
artists : — “The ground for the wall painting was 
prepared by mixing clay, cowdung, husks and 
little stones together and laid on the rough 
surface of the rock, sometimes an inch or more 
thick. Over this was a white coating made of 
shell lime. The lime is- soaked in water for 
twenty-two days until it loses its stiffneFS and 
becomes a clay. It is laid on with about the 
consistency of an egg-shell/’ 

At Ajanta apparently Spring succeeds 
Autumn, for we read “In the autumn the 
colours changed to glorious browns and reddish 
golds, and red blossoms spread like flames on 
the hills; gradually the trees dropped their 
leaves and the whole forest became bare, and it 
seemed all waiting in silent prayer for the 
coming Spring.” 

We shall now see great minds think alike on 
t’’e manner of taking copies. 

Miss Plorothy M. Larcher, 

(1909— iij 

I fouud that, when the painting was very- much 
flarkeiied with age, the best way of tracing accurately 
was to fa.sten the two top corners of the tracing paper 
with adhesive .slips, roll it up ijiiickly from the bottiun 
with the left hand, ]<x>k at the outline, roll the paper 
back, and trace. In this way it is easier to copy the 
various thicknesses of line; and it is nio,t necessary 
to draw the lines freely on the paper The outline 
everywhere is very sensitive. 

When the coloured copies were made, a fairly 
rough tracing was done fir.st and transferred to the 
painting paper on the frames, and the outline accurate- 
ly copied from the fresco afterwards; lint in the case 
of those intended to remain as outlines, the exact 
tracing was made on the wall. 

Mr. M. C. Dey. 

(1919—25) 

. . .1 hung a sheet of tracing paper from the top 
of it, with adhesive beeswax serving as drawing-pins, 
so that the fresco was not touched. .Standing on the 
step-ladder, I rolled up the tracing paper from the 
bottom with the left hand, looked at the drawing care- 
fully, and tried to understand all the outlines "bit by- 
bit; then slowly I unrolled the tracing paper down on 
the original painting and began to trace. 
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After the exact tracing was made from the wall, 
the drawing was first transferred to the painting paper 
stretched on the drawing board. Afterwards the out- 
lines were accurately copied from the fresco, and then 
the colour was applied all over the paper like the 
original painting, and thus the copy was made 

What a wonderful coincidence that in 1919, 
Mr. Dey should have re-discovered the very 
same method which i\Iiss Larcher adopted In 
1909 for taking copies of the frescoes ! There 
is something uncanny about it. It reminds one 
of that great mathematical triumph achieved by 
Leverrier and Adams which led to the dis- 
covery of Neptune. Only there the problem of 
the erratic motion of Uranus was attacked and 
solved by them simultaneously. 

Tempting as it is, we must not linger at 
Ajanta any more, for there is the other 
pilgrimage to Bagh. But before leaving Ajanta 
there is one suggestion we wish to make. It 
is this. When Mr. Dej’ first saw the paint- 
ings (in Cave I) he W'as stunned but extremely 
happy. He says : — “I felt that they had been 
done with the utmost care and yet I 
thought hereafter I would be able to cover 
similar pieces of walls by myself, in the 
same way.( !)” Now at Ajanta there are any 
number of bare walls ready for the artist’s 
brush, and we have in T\tr. Dey, a young and 
most enthusiastic artist, who would willingly 
cover these pieces of walls, with wonderful 
paintings of course, provided he got the 
opportunity. If only the authorities could be 
induced to give this commission to him, he will 
be leaving a legacy to posterity similar to what 
has been handed down to us by those giant 
artists of the long past. 

IV. 

After leaving Ajanta, Jlr. Dey made a 
pilgrimage to Bagh in Gwalior, via Bhusaval 
and IMliow. He had a longer journey by road 
this time. The journej" by Motor-bus is 
described in his usual ‘artistic simplicity and 
sincerity’. We have a fine description of a 
setting sun, ‘which in colour was a blend of 
>red and rich gold, like the deep-hued yolk of 
a brown egg .’ ! They had to pass Dhar and 
drove through its quiet streets shaded by huge 
grand-fatherly banyan and ashath trees. In 
the dak bungalow there, he came across three 
or four young Bengalis vigorously feasting on 
chicken curry and chops, a luxury they would 
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not be allowed at home. Their presence 
mystified Mr. Dey vmtil he ‘learnt that as 
Bengalis are in the habit of working for other 
people they were doing such things as teaching 
the Dhar Raja’s daughters, managing his 
estates and looking after the Post Ofiice 
Department.’ But is not Mr. Dey, a Bengali? 
Or has he become a naturalised something and 
has forgotten the habits of the Bengalis? 

From Dhar our pilgrim had to take a tanga, 
softened at the bottom with a pile of straw 
and dry ha%^, which the driver took for the 
horses. Past the village of Dhar the land lay 
bare and stretched awaj'- indefinitelj" beneath 
the immense crowded sky, that throbbed with 
its load of orderly stars and in his rapture he 
exclaims: — “Such country and space enriches 
the mind and broadens the soul.’’ The way 
was long. ‘The road went wdnding up and up, 
and then fell steeply; rise fcllow^ed on fall 
indefinitely.’ And the cold was of the kind 
that penetrates to one’s bones but our bold 
pilgrim uTapping the blanket closer round him, 
“fell asleep fearlessly.’’ 

At length they drove up to ‘a brick and 
stone slab lime- white washed,’ which bore the 
legend ‘Bagh Inspection Bungalow,’ in three 
languages — ‘English, Hindustani and Mussul- 
mani (Urdu) languages’. Although night was 
coming on, he started off in the direction of the 
Caves, so excited was he to catch just a glimpse 
of them before going to bed in peace. He 
returned however after only having had a 
glimpse of a low range of hil’s. Next day he 
visited the Caves of which he found nine. Mr. 
De3^ tells us that Bagh must have been a place 
of great importance when Buddhism flo’W'shed 
here between the fourth and seventh centuries. 
By the tenth century Budhism was utterly 
crushed and the Bagh Caves were deserted and 
we learn that “Hindu Brahminism’’ then spread 
over the land. The Caves are described in Mr. 
Dej'-’s own inimitable style and he explains the 
difference, guaranteed quite original, between 
the paintings at Ajanta and Bagh. 

He also propounds two valuable theories to 
account for the unfinished state of the frescoes 
a' Bagh. The book ends with, what we may 
call, a peroration, for want of a better word, in 
the course of which Mr. Dey says: — “Day by 
day the traces (of India’s great art in the past) 
so wonderfullj’- preserved for over a thousand 
years are becoming fainter. But there is yet 
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time to place on record a permanent memorial 
of that which still remains.” Well we never: 
What was Mr. Dey’s ‘greater expedition’ to 
Ajanta for? Was it not to execute his grand 
scheme of copying the frescoes himself before 
thej^ were lost for ever that he stayed in the 
Caves for eight months? What then has this 
i\Ir. Mukul Chandra Dey done? we ask. And 
Echo answers W-H-A-T? 

Before concluding we feel T incumbent on 
us to strongly protest against the gross 
misrepresentations Mr. Dey has made in h’s 
highly ‘entertaining book’ regarding the condi- 
tion of the Ajanta Caves at the time of his 
visit. Mr. Dey visited Ajanta on the occasion 
of his ‘great expedition’ in June, 1919 and 
sta^-ed there till January, 1920, and his random 
remarks, which we cannot but characterize as 
irresponsible and mischiez-ous, apparently refer 
to the time covered by that period. Un- 
fortunately for him, in March, 1919, i-e., only 
a feie months before his second visit, the Caves 
were visited by INIonsieur A. Foucher, the 
great French savant, and the following is the 
opinion he then recorded about them : — ‘‘Neat 
square pillars — clearly but unobstrusively 
modern — built of the same stone out of which 
the Caves were hewn make their existence 


secure for another good man}^ j-ears. Stone 
steps and a path, with a parapet running along 
the cliff, lead from Cave to Cave : some of them 
having been wholly cleared of the red earth 
that once silted them ; all are kept perfectlj’’ 
clean and wherever possible, those which contain 
remnants of paintings have been carefully closed 
to objectionable guests — bats, nest-building 
creatures as well as smoke-making yogis. An}' 
impartial mind will admit that all these new 
measures mean a distinct improvement on the 
previous state of things.” The reader can now 
judge for himself what weight, if any, should be 
attached to the precious opinions of our INIr. 
Mukul Chandra Dey. 

It is onl\- fair to utter a serious note of 
warning to the unwary reader of this booi. 
In the description of the Caves there is a word 
which, if he wants to remain sane, he must 
scrupulously avoid. Whenever he catches a 
word begining with b, let him skip over it, 
run away from it, or do anything else but cast 
his eyes over it. It is ubiquicous. It is here, 
there and everywhere. So let him beware. 
If he does not follow our advice, night or day, 
sleeping or waking, that infernal word — which 
IS sure to be — B ARANDA, will haunt him 
for ever. 


SOME ASPECTS OF UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 

IN INDIA.* 

By Dr. G.\ngan.\TH.\ Jh.‘\, m..\. (Vice-Chmicellor, AUahahad 

University). 


My election as the President of this Con- 
ference is gratifying to me in more ways than 
one. First of all, I have been a student all my 
life and even though m3' age and health mav' 
belie m}^ claims, yet I claim to be a student 
still and it is refreshing, therefore, to find m3' 
claims recognised Iw a large bod}' of fellow- 
students. Secondly, it is quite 23 \'ears now 

*Being the full te.xt of the pre'-idential address 
delivered at the session of the Peharce Students’ 
Conference, 1925. 


since I was hustled out of the Province of my 
birth and it is, therefore, a .source of great 
gratification to find that even after these long 
years I have obtained my birth-right. Though 
perhaps of the 53 t'ears of my life I have spent 
a larger number of years within the hospitable 
precincts of the United Provinces, yet it is not 
very easy to shake off the ties of childhood and 
bo3'hood. My only hope is that during all these 
■3-ears of my life-long sojourn awav from the 
Province of my birth, I have done nothing 
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which has brought any discredit to that great We have reached the parting of ways. The 


province. 

Bihar’s place in the history of Indian 
thought and culture is unique — indeed un- 
rivalled. (I hope our hosts will pardon us for 
a little provincial pride on an occasion like the 
present). The great philosophy of Vedanta has 
become so closely identified with the great 
teacher from the south, Shankaracharya that 
very few people, except the scholars of ancient 
lores, are cognisant of the fact that Vedanta had 
its source in the holy land ot INIithila, which 
perhaps some of you may not know, is identical 
with modern North Behar. It was at the Court 
of the King of Mithila that the great sage 
Yajnavalkya propounded publicly for the first 
time the doctrine of the Vedanta and, with due 
deference to the great \’edantic teacher of later 
days, the best part of Vedants still consists in 
that doctrine which was propounded in Alithila 
long before the Christian era. Similarly the 
great Buddha, as also the founder of Jainism, 
were the products of this land of Bihar. For 
Sikhism also the Province of Bihar represents 
an important epoch in its history. Even at 
the present da}" it would be difficult to find any 
part of India where religious practices and 
forms of worship are more eclectic than they 
are in this Province. In regard to other parts 
of India you can, to a certain extent, say what 
is the predominant faith or form of worship, 
but when you come to Bihar you find that each 
individual famil}" — indeed, each individual 
person — has, and what is more, is permitted to 
have, his own form of worship. 

Curiously enough if there is any place in 
India which can at all bear comparison with 
Bihar in this respect it is this holy Kashi wliere 
we are assembling to-daj", which has been 
rightly regarded as an epitome of the whole 
range of Indian history and culture. I have 
found a reference to our past necessary with a 
■ view to our present needs and not for the 
; purpose of merely glorifying our past ; as will 
I be clear from what follows. 

* I think it is a mere truism to say that the 
I question of education should be our supreme 
i concern. But like all truisms this also is not 
found to be observed in practice. While we 
! have any number of people giving their atten- 
I tion to other matters, there are very few who 
I make the question of education their main 
concern. This subject has acquired an immense 
importance at the present jimcture of our life. 


ancient forms of scholarship are fast decaying 
under the stress of the modern struggle for 
existence. The ancient forms of education 
were leisurely ; that was why they produced 
deeply-read scholars. But under the stress of 
modern conditions those leisurely methods can- 
not be adopted, for any but the very select 
few. In the domain of Sanskrit education, the 
modern methods have all but ousted the older 
ones and the result is that even in the land of 
Bihar where we had till about 20 years ago a 
large band of Pandits, each one of whom was 
a store-house of learning, at the present day 
their number has dwindled dowm to such an 
extent that perhaps it would not be an exaggera- 
tion to say that they could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. The modern system has 
tended to expand the field of Sanskrit scholar- 
ship. We have a large — very much larger 
number of persons studying Sanskrit, but the 
intensity of the scholarship has all but disappear- 
ed and I have during all these years been 
raising my voice and appealing to those in 
power to save the fast disappearing band of 
scholars. For preserving the older type of 
Sanskrit scholarship, you do not need a large 
amount of money and yet no one seems to heed 
this. It was gratifying to me last year to find 
that the IMadras Presidency is still clinging to 
the old methods and there I had the pleasure 
of meeting a large number of really first class 
Pandits of the older type. The fault lies not 
so much in the modern methods of instruction 
as in the over-importance that is attached to 
the passing of examinations. The students of 
our Pathshalas now-a-days like their brothers 
at English Schools and Colleges, read only for 
passing the examination and outraged nature 
has its revenge : they pass the examination, but 
they know nothing of the subject in which they 
have passed; and the worst of it is that after 
having passed the examination and obtained a 
degree the ‘vidyarthi’ regards himself a full- 
fledged Pandit and does not care to learn any- 
thing more. While the state of Sanskrit educa- 
tion in Bihar is not very deplorable, yet the 
time has come for making a serious effort for 
conserving that deep scholarship for which the 
land has been famous since the remotest 
antiquity. 

If India is still held in respect by Sanskrit 
scholars of the world it is by reason of its 
having given birth to such giants of scholar- 
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ship as Vadiaspati Misra, Gokulanath Upa- 
dhyaj-a, Shiva Kumar Mishra, Gangadhar 
Shastri, and not on account of its being the 
home of modern scholars of rhe t3’pe of your 
humble servant. And things have already- 
come to this pass that while till about 20 years 
ago, scholars from Europe, America and Japan 
used frequentb- to come over here as students, 
this has now ceased, and if a European scholar 
does come now, he does so as a teacher, not as 
a learner. And the reason is not far to seek. 
Under the modern system, you can only 
produce a type of scholar whose learning is 
extensive perhaps, but seldom intensive and in 
this sort of scholarship the people of the West 
will alwa^’s be superior to us. Even now, it is 
not too late to mend our way^s. I don’t mean 
to discard modern methods. Let them go on. 
But we should keep alive the older method of 
intensive study, if we are at all desirous that 
our country’ should regain and maintain its 
position before the world of scholars. This 
appeal is specially apt in the present gathering 
for in Bihar, as in Benares, we still have the 
germs of that intensive scholarship which has 
won the admiration of the world. 

In the domain of English education, it would 
not be far from correct to say that Bihar is 
lagging behind every other Province, not in 
numbers perhaps but in quality. I am a Bihari 
by’ birth and a Behari matriculate and a Behari 
under-Graduate. So do not please think for a 
moment that I am putting on superior airs when 
I talk of the poor quality’ of English education 
in Bihar. The fault is not curs. We have 
inherited the Bengal system. But the Bengal 
system thrives and can thrive only in the soil 
of Bengal; that is why Bengal has produced a 
large number of very^ able and learned men. 
But that sy’stem is not suited to the soil of 
Bihar, that is why with all its intellectual gifts 
Bihar has not produced up to this time any 
appreciable number of great scholars. I know 
that during the last 2 or 3 years attempts have 
been made and are now being made to adopt 
a more suitable sy’Stem and it is my fervent hope 
that with the experience of a large number of 
educational experiments in other places, it will 
be possible for Bihar to evolve a system of 
education that may be in keeping with the 
traditions and genius of the people. 

In this connection, I hope I shall not be 
misunderstood if I utter a word of warning. 
Let us profit by the experience of others by ail 


means. It would be the height of folly’ not to 
do so. But let us not blindly’ imitate and let 
us not adopt half-measures. The adopting of 
half-measures has proved and is proving dis- 
astrous in its effect in a place not very far 
distant from here. I have in my mind the re- 
commendations of the famous Calcutta Univer- 
sity’ Commission. We all kiiow that they’ 
suggested a certain system which was intended 
to be one organic whole, and yet in these 
provinces those recommendations have been 
torn piecemeal and while there has been eager 
adoption of one part of it, the other, and 
perhaps the more important parts, have been 
ignored ; with the results that are already 
becoming apparent and which are just what any’ 
right thinking man would have foreseen. Say 
what we may’, there is no ignoring the fact 
which is patent by this time that while the 
standard of our Intermediate education in the 
province has as a whole gone down, that of the 
B.A. degree has not risen appreciably. The 
latter is impossible and will be becoming 
increasingly impossible, because the B.A. 
standard has to be kept at a level where it 
can be taken up by’ the Intermediate students. 
So that the B.A. standard cannot, indeed ought 
not to, run away’ bey’ond the reach of the 
Intermediate standard. I am not referring here 
to those fortunate institutions that still retain 
their Intermediate classes. Benares and Aligarh 
have not yet derived the full benefit of edu- 
cational reforms in the province and they’ 
deserve to be congratulated on this. People 
responsible for these reforms need not be 
ashamed of this fact. No one impugns their 
motive; what they did they did in perfect good 
faith ; all that is meant is that they’ were carried 
away’ a little too much by^ their enthusiasm for 
reform ; and in the matter of the reforming of 
well-established institutions, it is always well to 
temper enthusiasm with experience and fore- 
sight. 

There is another point on which a word of 
caution appears to be called for. What I am 
referring to is the necessity of a balanced 
judgment and sound common sense in the 
matter of educational reform. What I mean 
will be made clear if I cite an instance. People 
connected with the Hindu University must be 
aware of the fact that from its very inception 
compulsory religious instruction has been the 
very basic principle of the whole scheme and 
yet there are some of us who remember the day 
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when a gallant fight was made against it and 
even to the present day the reverberations of 
the controversy have not qv.ite ceased. We 
still hear of the conscience clause, the un)ustifi- 
ability of making religious instruction 
compulsory at our educational institutions and 
at their appendages, the hostels ; and it is 
curious to note that these same stalwarts of free- 
thought are the persons who are clamouring 
for compulsor3" militarj’ training. They will 
not admit of even a conscience clause here, and 
jmt ever\’ balanced mind would realize that just 
as one set of people considers that military 
training is the onh* remedj^ for all the ills that 
our countr}’ is suffering from, so in the same 
manner and to the same extent, and with the 
same justification, there are others who think 
that the salvation of the countr\^ lies in proper 
religious education. You will thus see that in 
this matter there has been a certain lack of 
balanced judgment. Such unbalanced methods 
are bound to lead to disastrous results. We 
should guard against our individual freaks and 
fads being imposed upon matters of deep ami 
lasting interest. Unless educ'dional reforni" is 
carried on with this depth of foresight and 
absence of bias the results will always be very 
far from desirable. I maA^ be permitted to saj"^ 
here that personally I ant as averse to 
compulsory religious instruction as to com- 
pulsory military training. The attending of 
formal religious classes will never make us 
saints or even decent Hindus, nor will a two 
years’ course in the ptniversity Training Corps 
make us heroes or even decent soldiers. Formal 
instruction never touches the spirit ; and in the 
domain of religion, as in the domain of heroism, 
it is the spirit that should be touched, if there 
is to be an\’ lasting benefit. 

In all these matters, therefore, we should 
exercise a calm judgment and not give waj' to 
enthusiasm one way or the other. 

When I spoke of a system of education 
suited to the genius of the people of Bihar what 
I had in mind was the importance of classical 
and philosophical studies, I mein no disparage- 
ment to Physical Science. The Ph\’sical 
Sciences are extremely useful and as such they 
must be pursued. But it cannot be denied that 
their purview is limited to things phj'sical, 
(though recently they have begun to trench 
upon the precincts of the super-physical also) 
and the culture of a people should not be made 
to depend entirely upon a study of those 


sciences. Herein lies the value of philosophical 
and classical studies. The culture that is avail- 
able in the classics is most valuable for the 
training of the mind. I have the authority of 
the great Professor. Huxley himself, when I 
assert that the training required for construing 
a piece of Eatin is not low'er than that required 
in carrying on a difficult piece of chemical 
analj’sis. In any scheme of education, there- 
fore, that is evolved in Bihar, I hope our zeal 
for the modern subjects will not lead us to the 
neglect of the highly and perhaps more useful 
field of philosophy and classics. The study of 
the phj'sical sciences is conducive to more 
immediate and easily perceptible benefits ; but 
while we should never cease to strive after these 
benefits, we should never lose sight of those 
other subjects whose study brings about benefits 
which though not possessing the glamour of the 
former are all the more lasting. And after all, 
in the matter of culture it is the spirit that 
counts for more than the matter that pervades 
the country. 

Now, a word of advice to the Conference 
itself. Do not for a moment think that I am 
damping your enthusiasm ; but to my mind it 
seems that during the last 40 years we have had 
enough of the passing of resolutions. In fact 
if one were to collect all the resolutions that 
have been passed by our numerous Congresses 
and Conferences, they would fill quite a decent 
volume. It is now the time for action. Please 
do not go on ad(fing to these resolutions in the 
spirit of mere pious wish. Discuss only those 
resolutions that are distinctly practical and 
those alone that j'^ou can immediately carry 
into effect. There is a great advantag-' in 
passing such resolutions. You pass a resolution 
and you at once begin to act up to it. This 
is the only way of making the Conference 
reall\' useful. Of course, it has its use also in 
this that it brings us together and hence leads 
to the formation of ties vdiicli may have 
beneficial effects. But these advantages are not 
at all commensurate with the amount of 
trouble that is taken b}' the various Reception 
Committees. Whereas if during the present 
sittings we could take up even one practical 
resolution and get together half a dozen young 
men who could carry that resolution into 
practice, a great step towards advancement will 
have been taken in the course of the next 12 
months. It is not necessary that the goal 
should be reached at once; that active steps 
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have begun to be taken is in itself a great gain. 

Another advice that I feel inclined to oSer 
is that a Conference of students should confine 
its attention mainly to such practical problems 
as affect the students themseh-es. In other 
matters, perhaps, older people are likely to 
know better and more than j'oang men. When 
[ have heard students in debating societies dis- 
cussing questions bearing upon the constitution 
of India, or measures of social reform, all that 
I have heard is a mere rehash of the articles 
that have appeared on the one hand in the 
“header” or the “Aj” and on the other, those 
that have figured in the ‘Pioneer’ or the 
“Englishman” or the “Statesman”. The 
reiterating of the-e arguments one way or the 
other serves no useful purpose, it involves no 
exercise of thought on your part and such 
deliberations are not of much use to those that 
listen to them. While in matters relating to 
students we want to know what your feelings 
are and on these matters you are expected to 
throw that light which could not come from 
any other source. Here also, we may take the 
case of the military training. We, elders, are 
arguing over the matter. The protagonists of 
compulsory ^Military training urge that this 
training is so popular among students that 
compulsion would be nominal ; every one would 
rush in as soon as the strength of the corps had 
been raised to the requisite strength. On the 
other hand, there are others, who urge that as 
soon as the element of compulsion is introduced 
the scheme will lose even that amount of 
popularity which it enjoys no’.v. Now this is 
a point on which the students alone can give 
us correct information. Similarly, there are 
other matters of detail that affect our students 
directl}". On all these matters 3’ou can throw 
much light and very useful light. I would, 
therefore, request you to devote more attention 
to problems affecting yourselves, and here also 
those which receive your first attention should 
be those that require action on your own part 
and then those that demand the activity of 
others. 


Let me conclude with an earnest appeal to 
you, my Behari brethren. During the last ten 
or fifteen years, there has appeared a tendenc}' 
among us of being led away a little too much 
by catch-words. In doing this, we are sadly 
belying our past. That a Province which has 
had the honour of giving birth to a sturdy 
Protestant like Buddha, who, ashen he found it 
necessary, did not hesitate to make a stand 
against that deeply -rooted state of things which 
may be called “Vedic orthodoxy”, should give 
birth to men who follow the shibboleths set un 
now and again, without due thought — is very 
disconcerting. This is not the occasion for 
going into details but the whole country, 
perhaps tde whole world, is now-a-days being 
carried away by about half a dozen of such 
catch-words which appeal to the imagination 
but which crumble away when we subject 
them to close logical analysis. But 1 feel I 
would be failing in my duty if I did not utter 
this word of warning to my friends assembled 
here. 

Just by way of whetting your appetite for 
enquiry and investigation I may mention a few 
of these catch-phrases that I have been speaking 
of. I ask for pardon if they happen to 1 ^ those 
that some of you may have very much at heart, 
but an honest enquirer can rot allow such 
consideration to weigh with him. Some of you 
may be scandalised by my rank heresy. I beg 
their pardon and only request them to just for 
a minute shake off the glamour and take ,i 
calmer view of things. These words are— 
Freedom, Liberty— individual and social; Self- 
Government, Self-determination, Government 
by the people and for the people. Government 
by consent and so forth. Every one of these 
expressions stands in need of deep pondering 
and it is my earnest request that the country- 
men of the great Buddha will not fail to exercise 
that faculty of introspection of which the 
standard was laid down by that mighty Thinker 
2,500 j-ears ago in that holy land which, I hope, 
is present in the minds of most of us to-day. 
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BOOKS AND THEIR AUTHORS. 

A UoxDox Causerie. 

By Mr. R. E. Megroz. 


Mr. John Drinkwater. 

Few of our well-known living poets have 
enjo\’ed a carer so varied as Mr. Drinkwater’s. 
Since the publication in 1911 of “Poems of 
ilen and Hours” books by him (he was then 
a clerk in an insurance ofhce) have appeared at 
the average rate of one or more a 3'ear. Some 
of these, like “Prose Papers”, contain cricitism 
of an analytical type that is illuminated b}’ the 
poet’s understanding. I have never read a 
more lucid account of lyrical poetry, for 
instance, than that in this volume of Mr. 
Drinkwater’s. During the years since the war 
his criticism and also his lyrical poetr}' have 
been eclipsed in the public mind by the fame 
of his plan’s, particularly of “Abraham 
Lincoln.” But I noticed with pleasure in the 
autumn book lists a critical biography of Byron 
by l\Ir. Drinkwater, IMr. Drinkwater is a very 
popular lecturer in the English educational 
world, and it is good that he intends to remain 
a critic. When I saw him last he was I 
remember most optimistic about the new 
methods of teaching poetry and literature 
generally in school. “I think,” he said, 
“there is much more life in the teaching of 
literature than there has ever been in recent 
times. I remember that even in my school days 
this used to be a very perfunctory business. 
To me the proper teaching of English litera- 
ture in the schools appears one of the most 
important functions of the teacher.” 

I asked Mr. Drinkwater which was the 
more important, to see that the child understood 
the poetry it read or recited, or to see that 
the poetry was enjoyed? 

“'Phe understanding of it comes after enjoy- 
ment,” he replied. “Indeed, I think that, 
generally, children do understand poetry when 
they enjoy it, though perhaps they could not 
explain the poems in other words. But I 
think that is always a bad thing, trying to 
explain a poem in words other than those 
selected by the poet. All is well if children 
feel the real beauty and imagination of poetry.” 

These remarks are worthy of attention from 


any of my readers who may be engaged in the 
difficult art of teaching. 

Byron — A Conflict. 

Mr. Drinkwater’s comprehensive study 
of Byron (The Pilgrim of Eternity: Byron — 
A Conflict — Hodder and Stoughton 18/-) 

begins with an exhaustive examination of the 
masses of evidence relating to the charge 
which has left more odium on the poet 
than all his other offences against moral 
decenc.v— the charge of incest with his half- 
sister. Owing to past controversies this has 
become essential in so honest and painstaking 
a work as Mr. Drinkwater’s, but surety it is 
time somebody protested against the false scale 
of values which produces such a mispropor- 
tion of shudders at this serious offence compared 
with the poet’s other faults, such as his 
cynical and flippant remarks about women he 
had seduced. Whatever his relations with 
Augusta Leigh, in these he may be criminal 
but he is not mean. As one passes over the 
“histories” of IMrs. Beecher Stowe and Lord 
Lovelace, such a nausea overcomes the mind 
as even the original offence alleged does not 
awaken. Worst of all is the correspondence 
of Lady Byron with the horrible IMrs. Villiers 
and with the subject of those vile letters, 
Augusta Leigh herself. Whatever guilt is 
Byron’s — and I think Mr. Drinkwater might 
have admitted, on the evidence he himself 
brings up, something nearer to moral certainty 
against Byron than he actually does — Lady 
Byron stands self-condemned as a repulsive 
mixture of virtue, self-righteous meanness, 
cowardice and perfidy. I think too that Mr. 
Drinkwater, for a dramatic poet, shows a 
curious lack of subtlety in laying so much 
stress on the absence of any logic in the 
correspondence of Augusta Leigh and of Lady 
Byron, who signed a legal document stating 
that she had not wanted the separation from 
Byron because of any charge of incest. For 
the greater part of the time after the separation 
Lady B3Ton was wallowing (with IMrs. Villiers’s 
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assiduous assistance) in what iSIr. Drinkwater 
aptly describes as a warm bath of emotion, at 
the moral expense of Mrs. Leigh and of the 
husband whom, in spite of her self-righteous^ 
ness, she regretted losing. 

The inconisteiicies of Augusta Leigh are 
hardly so puzzling or call so urgentlj’ for fresh 
evidence, as Mr. Drinkwater maintains. It 
seems reasonably clear from her correspondence 
with Ladt' Bj-ron that, as Byron had, she had a 
pronounced tendency to perverse erotic emo- 
tions; and her humility and affection towards 
the spiritualh’ vain and deeply-wronged wife 
are more human and understandable than the 
latter’s strenuous attempts to play the role of 
loving saviour — and apparently without any 
explicit confession from the sinner ! Augusta 
was the fascinated rabbit ; Lady Byron the 
snake. The snake’s expressions of love for the 
rabbit, while damning both her and the absent 
husband by slanderous silences and dirty 
insinuations, are not the less disgusting because 
Wpical of the methods of human snakes. 

Entirely necessary as ISIr. Drinkwater’s 
careful examination of this garbage is, the 
reader is glad that after the first chapter most 
of it is disposed of, and !Mr. Drinkwater is 
free to write the best and most absorbing 
biography of Byron that we have. The poet’s 
life was a most unedifying one judged by our 
code of morals; but at the head of chapter two 
Mr. Drinkwater does well to quote Galt; “It 
is impossible to reflect on the boyhood of 
BjTon without regret. There is not one point 
in it all which could, otherwise than with pain, 
have affected a young mind of sensibility” 
And Bnuou’s poetry and the good action which 
were his prove the existence in him of that 
which deserves the sympathetic attention and 
occasional eulogy ISIr. Drinkwater accords to a 
fellow poet. It is unfortunate that a good life 
of Byron inevitably includes so much about 
relations with women — generally discreditable 
to him. But here especially sympathy is 
needed in grasping the psychological realities 
below' the superficial facts before passing judg- 
ment. The recklessness and generosity which 
redeemed so much of the unamiable traits 
developed by bad parentage and training were 
just the qualities to get such a man into hope- 
less tangles with women — and the world is too 
full of them — who seem to go out of their way 
to be victimised by the pirates of love. Do not 
some men show the same fatal inclination to 


be sacrificed by vampires of the opposite sex? 
For every Byron there is a George Sand. 

-t- 

A Story of the Slums. 

In Lady (Heinemann, 7/6) Mr. Chris 
Massie has given us one of the most remarkable 
first novels, in mj- opinion, which has appeared 
for a long time. All such judgments con- 
cerning new novels must inevitably take on the 
character of merely personal opinions, not only 
because of the latitude for estimating the 
qualities of so variable a literary form, but also 
on account of the sheer impossibility for one 
critic to read all the new novels that appear. 
It is therefore only possible to say of a book 
like I^cidy that it is certainly well-written 
and reveals in the author an original and even 
profound vision of human life. Its one 
artistic fault is that the beautiful and tragic 
id\ll of Lady , a girl who lives in the slums 
and is befriended by an unlucky journalist 
lodging in her mother’s house, stands out with 
poetic reality against the Hogarthian back- 
ground of the East End of London, which the 
author has depicted with ruthless realism. 
Thus the two chief characters both seem a 
little finer and nobler, and the poor slum- 
dwellers around them seem correspondingly 
rather too uniformly degraded, for the final 
conviction of imaginative truth. It is as if the 
author, suspicious of his own poetic vision, or 
because of it, had to turn upon the filthy slum 
hfe of the modern “civilised” citv and’ sweep 
it with fierce satire. But Lady is neverthe- 
less a beautiful book. 

Sex in Fiction. 

The Man Himself (Philpost 7/0) is 
stated to be a man’s true story. It is edited bv 
the well-known novelist, l\Irs. C. X. William' 
son. The wrapper to this book unnecessarily 
vulgarises a story which, especially in the 
opening and final chapter, rings true and gives 
a very clear picture of the mind of a certain 
type of man in love. To quote the publishers 
The Man Himself, “tells of his half-loves 
and confesses his sins in peace and war to the 
woman whose Love he hopes to gain ” But 
it is a pity that a “close-up” view of a pair 
of eyes should appear on the wrapper and 
the explanation that “the owner of the eyes had 
the power of arousing the devotion of women 
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devotion which, so long as liis heart was empty, 
he acceitted.” For, as I have said, even the 
editing of this story by a practiced novelist 
lias not the note of truth in it. The man is 
not a Rasputin by au\- means, and in the story 
he tells of himself he appears as a fairlj’' 
innocent and honour.ible man, tliOL.gh adven- 
tures occur to liim for the very good reason 
that from the time of separation from his wife 
he drifts without an anchor in the harbour of 
love. 

* ^ ^ i-: iit 

hen I had read first part of Siren bv 
C. Kay Scott (Faber and Gwyer, 7/6) I recalled 
that argument used by Prince INlyshkin in 
Dostoevsky’s “The Idiot’’. There arc of course 
many illuminating discussions in that book, and 
near the beginning of Part III the reader may 
remember, iMyshkin is asked to sav whether 
the arguments of a defending counsel in a 
murder case was a typical example or an 
individual case of a distorted view of life. The 
prisoner was accused of murdering six people. 
He and his counsel declared that in \ iew of his 
I'Overty it must have been )iatural for him to 
think of murdering these six people. Myslikin, 
who is something of a Solomon, declares that 
such a pervei'-sion of ideas is far more the 
general rule titan an exception. Someone else 
objects that sticli awful crimes had occurred 
long Ixifore ; had indeed always happened. 
iMyshkin admits this, but says his experience 
in visiting prisons is that the most hardened 
and de.spierate criminal knows I'C is a criminal ; 
he considers in his conscience that he has acted 
wrongly even though he is unrepentant. But 
the tj^pe of which the murderer was one 
“refuse even to consider themselves as criminals 
and think that they are in the right and . that 
they have even acted well.. .. That’s, to my 
thinking, where the terrible difference lies. 
And observe tiiat they are all young, that is, 
they are all of an age in which one may most 
easih’ and hopelessly fail under the influence 
of perverted ideas.’’ 

Now’ this is a ver}’ suggestive observation, 
and it must have occurred to students of 
^'Cstern Society since the war, particularlv 
where sexual morality is concerned. The war 
caused a vast moral upheaval and wdth much of 
fhe bad, some good traditions began tumbling 
down. Free-love, for long a theory favoured 
intellectual and honourable people became 


the practice of large numbers who did not think 
suflicienth' to bother about theories. Very 
(juickly the popular novelists played up to the 
new fashion of making chastit3', if not actually 
a reproach, at least slightlj’ ridiculous, and the 
mutual loyalty on which marriage is founded an 
unjustified restriction of the freedom of the 
individual. Euscious descriptions of people’s 
“complexes’’ and sentimental descriptions of 
adulterj- were part of the stock-in-trade of many 
novelists until quite recently, and though the 
market value of these commodities is falling, 
they are still offered in large quantities every 
book season. Therefore when one reads the 
earlj' part of Siren that argument of Prince 
ISlv’shkin seems irresistible. But ilr. Kay Scott 
is far from being a seiitimeutaliser of erotic 
manias. The development of the chief character 
from girlhood through adolescence to her 
horrible maturity is a masterly study in 
psychology. Her lack of any restraining moral 
sense when “her boys’’ come 011 the scene, and 
the ruin she causes in the lives of two men, 
born artists who idolise her, is all gradually 
revealed as a foredoomed consequence of her 
inheritance. There is no condemnation, no 
moral judgment passed on the poor girl, rather 
the author seems to convey a passionate pity. 
The mere lack of restraint which is represented 
at first by her two chief lo\ers as proofs of her 
splendid self-sufficiency, her goddess-like perfect 
paganism, is mereh’ the forerunner of clearer 
proofs of mental deficiency’, and she is finally 
ushered, witli a string of imposing terms trom 
pathology into a mental asylum. That is, in a 
sense, the climax, though one of the two men 
who had really loved her secures as a cousin 
the dangerous privilege of looking after her. 
But she fulfils her destiny by becoming first an 
acknowledged harlot and then an acknowledged 
hopeless imbecile. This crude and bi'utal 
summary' cannot convey' to the reader however 
the light and shade, the subtleties of irony 
which the author has writteir into his story'. 

Old and New Love Stories. 

Mrs C. A. Nicholson has given us 
another new novel The Dancer’s Cat (Robert 
Holden, 7/6) which I think will interest not 
only' novel readers but many others whose 
interests include questions of national and inter- 
national class distinctions. By' presenting' the 
love affair of a typical young Englishman of 
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good family and fortune and a 5’oung dancer, 
an exiled Russian aristocrat, the author is able 
to show the antagonism of two different worlds 
of thought, rei^resented by the dancer and her 
fiance’s mother, an intelligent and strong- 
minded exponent of Victorianism. The love- 
affair therefore is to some extent an excuse for 
the argument, but it is well done. In Old and 
New Love Stories, edited hy C. A. Dawson 
Scott and Ernest Rhj’s (Holden 7/6) the reader 
will find a ver}- interesting selection of love 
stories ivhich vary as widely as possible. It is 
perhaps only necessary to say that the collec- 
tion includes at one end Henry James’s “The 
War’ it Came,” “A Dead Secret’’ by Lafcadio 
Hearn, “A Woman of Genius’’ by Kathleen 
Coyle, and at the other end the Arabian Nights 
tale of Diadem and Dunya, Boccaccio’s story 
of Isabella, and *:he Bible story of David and 
Bathsheba. In between is a miscellany of 
stories b,v living authors, most of them famous. 
There does not s.em to be any obvious principle 
in the selection of these stories, unless it is 
variety, which would justify the remark of the 
editors in their Foreword, that “the book 
covers love’s actualities, too, its common 
predicaments, its revenges and disillusions 
treated in as many different ways and fashions,’’ 
as well as “the invincible note of romance.’’ 

4 : 9|e JfC ❖ sjJ 

Two Interesting Anthologies. 

In The Silver Treasury of English Lyrics, 

edited by INIr. T. Earle Welby (Chapman and 
Hall 10/6) we have a valuable complement to 
Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury,’’ for with but 
one exception, its contents consist of good 
poems omitted from the “Golden Treasury.’’ 
That Mr. Welby’s feat is a remarkable and 
praiseworthy one will be seen from the fact 
that while the majority of the pieces in his 
Silver Treasury are much less generally 
known than those in the famous “Golden 
Treasury’’ they are, taking them as a whole, 
by no means inferior, as silver may be consider- 
ed inferior to gold. Of IMr. Welby’s admir- 
able “Popular History of English Poetry,’’ the 
best literary histore- in English, led us to 
expect, this anthology is clearly the work of a 
conscientious and independent critic. If 
wanted to suggest some inclusions not found 
in his “Silver Treasurr’’’ we would simply make 
use of his own “Popular History’’ and turn up 
him with a pregnant eulogy out of his own 


mouth. Why, for instance, after writing in the 
“History,’’ that if he ever had the privilege of 
compiling an anthology of English poetry he 
would include John Donne's fiery Ude to his 
mistress, did he fail here to carry out that 
promise? However we have so much to thank 
him for in the way not only Donne, but other 
neglected poets like Ebenezer Jones, George 
Darley, and Christopher Smart aiC represented, 
that grumbling would be a churlish manner in 
which to take this delightful gift. 

Mr. St. Adcock, the editor of the British 
Bookman has compiled The Bookman Treasury 
of Living Poets (Hodder and Stoughton 
ji'b) in which no less than 198 living 
British poets contribute 397 poems. All the 
most famous poets will be found here side 
by side with a great number who can scarcely 
be known to the general public. The total 
effect of the anthology is a revelation of the 
diversity and wealth of contemporary song. 
The reader may be surprised also to find how 
many famous novelists have yielded to the 
IMuse. An interesting feature of the anthology 
is that the British poets represented are not 
confined to Great Britain, but come from India, 
Australasia, South Africa, Canada, wherever, 
in fact, are British citizens, and I take it as a 
cheerful sign that India not less than other 
countries provides its women poets in this uni- 
r-ersal choir ! When I was talking to Mr. 
Adcock a few weeks ago about his anthology 
he expressed the opinion that there was no 
essential cause for quarrel between the various 
“schools’’ of poetry, and that all forms, from 
the modern rigidly traditional, to the most 
revolutionary free-verse, might at some time 
lK‘Come the most suitable for the particular 
mood or message of the poet at a given moment. 
That clearly is a principle of Catholicism in 
taste which has actuated him in compiling this 
anthology. 

While on the subject of modern poetry, I 
must not fail to remind my readers of the recent 
appearance of .Mr. Thomas Hardy’s new book 
of poetry (one of the most astonishing signs of 
productivity in the history of English ])oetry). 
It is called Human Shows : Far Phantasies 
■Macmillan) and reflects all IMr. Hardy’s fine 
range of observation, terse ironic comment on 
human destiny, and homely feeling. ?,Ir. Hardy 
is an amazing phenomenon ; I am anxious to 
devote more space to him and his work in a 
future causerie. 
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Another book which I cannot stop to deal 
with this time as it ought to be dealt with is 
Miss M. P. Willcocks’ Between the Old World 
and the New (Allen and Unwin 12/6), a 
collection of critical essa3's in which the soul 
of Western Europe since the eighteenth century 
is anatomised in a series of brilliant literan,- and 
philosophical studies. The author begins with 
a sketch of the theme of Personalitj’ Through 
the Ages, and shows how the writers of genius 
reflect as in a mirror the fundamental influences 
at work in the soul of a people. Part Two, 


“Three Prophets of the Will’’ (Goethe, Balzac 
and Shellej-) leads to an illuminating study 
first of the Victorian Islind and its exceptions 
in English Literature, then to “The Wreckers’’ 
(Ibsen, Tolstoi, Turgenev, Tchehov, Anatole 
France) then to “The Builders’’ (Samuel 
Butler, Dostoevsk\’, Walt Whitman and 
Edward Carpenter and Thomas Hardy). From 
which very brief sujnmarj^ the reader will 
recognize that here is a valuable book not 
lighth" to be missed. 


THE LAW’S DELAYS IN INDIA : A CRITIQUE ON THE 
CIVIL JUSTICE COMMITTEE REPORT.— 11. 

By Mr. C. M. Acarwala, Bar-at-Law, 


Office Organization. 

I will conclude in this article mj’ critique on 
the Report of the Civil Justice Committee. The 
Report contains very useful suggestions regard- 
ing the organisation of the offices of the court. 
The general idea is, that instead of each 
presiding officer having his own office and a 
separate staff, all the offices at a headquarters 
station should l>e centralised in one building 
and be in charge of one officer or registrar. 
This scheme is calculated to relieve judicial 
officers to a large extent from the burden of an 
excessive amount of office and administrative 
w’ork and, at the same time, to effect on ap- 
preciable saving of expense and time. As tlie 
Calcutta High Court has observed. “The 
present sy.stem of turning possibh^ good judges 
into inevitabb’ bad accountants is not good 
economru’’ In addition to these duties it is 
also suggested that the Registrar should be 
invested with various judicial and quasi-judicial 
functions and that he should dispose of all un- 
contested litigation. The Committee sa^’ in 
their Report : “Our conception of the registrar 
IS that he should be an officer who is not onlv 
the head of the office of the district judge, 
hut the head of a unified office of all the 


courts, whether of additional judges, or sub- 
ordinate judges or munsifs, situated in the 
district headquarters. Further, the registrar, 
according to our scheme, would have to dis- 
charge judicial duties in connection with all 
these courts analogous to the duties of the 
registrar of a Counte’ Court in England.’’ 
Under the English system it has been found 
possible to provide for the needs of England 
and Wales in the matter of petty litigation by 
the establishment of 461 courts, with 434 
registrars, 53 circuits and only 54 judges. In 
2022, 695417 actions were disposed of by the 
registrars and 38438 (a little over 5 per cent, 
of the whole) were disposed of br^ the judges. 
The number of actions undisposed of at the 
end of the rmar was 66081. 

The proposal also contemplates that the office 
of the registrar should be the office where all 
the plaints to be filed in anv of the courts 
situated in the district head-quarters should be 
filed in the first instance. The initial advantage 
of this system is that a registrar would be in a 
far better position than the sheristidar of a sub- 
ordinate judge or of the munsif to scrutinise 
pleadings, check the plaints, admit them, issue 
summons, fix dates of hearing, decide un- 
contested suits and pass on contested work to 
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the courts of the several judges according o 
the settled principles of distribution or the 
exigencies of the cause list. The same scheme 
would be extended mutatis mutandis to sub- 
divisioiial headquarters where there is a 
concentration of a large number of munsifs’ cr 
subordinate judges’ courts. 

There is no doubt that this system would 
result not only in better administration but 
greater despatch and less expenditure. The 
small and imperfectly supervised establishments 
now imperfectly in a number of out of the way 
offices, where the light of day rarely penetrates, 
would give place to a large and centralised 
office with a properly paid and responsible 
chief. The multiplicity of small offices with- 
out supervision and with grave temptations lo 
dishonesty will disappear. Not only the 
District Judge but every additional and sub- 
ordinate judge as well as everv munsif uill be 
in a position to see what is going on in the 
unified office in broad daylight. The advantage 
to the public resulting from a unified office of 
this character will be very great : The scheme 
proposed also has this advantage that it has, 
as a matter of fact, been tried in India 
successfully. The position of the proi')Osed 
registrar vould be analo.gou; to that of tlie 
re.gistrar of an Indian iwcsidency Small Cause 
Court. 

VI. 

f^ERvicE OF Processes. 

The Civil Justice Committee found that 
opinion is almost universal that one of the 
main sources of delay in the disposal of suits 
and other original proceedings, as well as of 
appeals and execution jietitions, is the delay 
in the service of processes. The Report 
contains a description of the practice prevailing- 
in each province with re.gard to the service of 
processes. It was found that in Bengal and 
Bihar the problem of serving processes and of 
securing proof of service presents peculiar 
difficulties and one of the reasons assigned fm- 
this is that the land revenue being permanent- 
ly settled in these provinces, local villag;- 
officers are not always available to give 
assistance to the process servers. The im- 
portance of this matter to all litigants makes 
it desirable to deal fullv with the Committee’s 
Report on the subject. The following were 


ascertained to be among the many causes of 
delay — 

(.’) Non-payment of process fees and diet 
money in time. It is recommended that these 
fees and money should be paid along with the 
filing of the suit or proceeding ; 

(ii) delay in the office in preparing 
processes. The practice prevailing in Bengal 
and Bihar of getting all processes prepared on 
forms supplied to the court by parties or 
pdeaders is recommended for general adoption 
in every province. The duty of the court office 
would be confined to inserting the necessary 
dates and getting the process signed. The 
processes would then be made over to th.e 
Xazir for service without any further direct 
communication between the court esta^'lishnicnt 
and the parties, and a good deal of petty 
corruption in the office would be avoided ; 

{'ii) difficult^' of supplying identifiers. In 
some provinces the rule prevails that the parte 
who seeks to have a process served must supply 
an identifier to accompany the process server. 
It was found that his system lends itself to the 
most fla.grant corruption, A plaintiff anxious 
to snatch a decree provides a creature of his 
own as identifier, and in col1u>ion with the 
process-server, -who for his own sake is not un- 
willing to avoid a tedious journey, suppresses 
the service and procures a false return supported 
by the affidavits of the process server and the 
identifier. A test inquiry into fifty specific 
cases of reported service made by the District 
Judge of Dacca yielded the following result-- 
In nine cases the peon had reported service 
on persons as living persons, when in fact these 
persons had long been dead In seven cases 
personal service was shown on persons who 
were elsewhere at the time of the alleged 
service In eight cases personal service was 
reported when in fact the peon had not gone 
to the place at all. In six cases processes were 
returned unserved on the ground that no 
identifier was supplied when in fact identifier.^ 
were supplied or were unnecessary. In Bengal, 
the Oovernment has recentlv made provision, 
by rules framed under the Village Self-Govern- 
ment Act, for service of revenue and criminal 
processes through Dafadars and Chaukidars 
under the union boards. The Court issuing th(' 
processes send them direct to the president of 
the Board who m.akes them over to the Dafada: . 
and Chaukidars ami returns them to the issuing 
.authority after they are served. But the 
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difficulty of enii)loyiiig the union boards for 
serving processes of Civil Courts is that the 
DeJadar and the President are under executive 
control while the actual Judge of their work 
will be the courts theinsebcs. A further 
difficulty will arise if Dafadars have to attend 
Civil Courts to give evidence regarding 
processes served bv them. The Committee 
suggest the appointment of a special peon or a 
batch of peons for each union but concludes 
that the question is largely one of village 
administration and requires consideration from 
points of view other than that of efficiency in 
the administration of civil courts. As the evd 
is a great and pressing one, there is another 
suggestion which might be considered. Service 
of a process in a rural area should be considered 
sufficient if the following steps have been 
taken : — 

(al The process should be served cith.n- 
personally on the person to be served or a copy 
should be affixed to the door of his dwelling 
house, and, in addition, 

(id an entry should be made on a form 
fixed to a village notice board to be maintained 
for the ]iurpose, showing the serial number of 
the entry, the names of the parties to the 
proceeding in respect to which the process has 
been issued, the name and father’s name and 
caste of the party to be served, the date and 
place at which attendance is reeptired, the date 
and time at which the entry is made, the 
signature of the serving peon, and a statement 
as to which of the two methods mentioned in 
(a) has been adopted. A copy of these entries 
should be made on the back of the process and 
returned to the issuing court, together with 
a statement as to why personal service was not 
effected in cases where a copy is affixed to the 
door. The notice board should be protected 
by a case with a glass front and the key of the 
case should be kept in the custody of a village 
officer, e.g.. the Choukidar when no higher 
officer is available. Each time a process server 
makes an entry he should report to the issuing 
court the number of spaces in the form still 
available for future notices and this report 
should immediately be sent on by that court to 
the office of the District Judge. As each sheet 
is filled up it should be returned to the office 
of the District Judge and a fresh form hung up. 
By this means it would be assured that the 
process server does at least go to the village 
where the process is to be served. A person 


interested in disputing the fact of service should 
be required to prove both that the process was 
not served either personally by fixing a copy to 
his door, and, also, that there was no entry in 
the form on the notice board. The later fatt 
could always be checked by producing the form 
referred to above. If process servers were 
prohibited from making entries on the notice 
board after dusk it is difficult to see howq except 
in cases of the most elaborate frauds, a villager 
against whom process has issued could he kept 
in ignorance of the fact. The advent of the 
process server to the village, the obtaining 
and returning of the key of the notice board, 
the making of the entry, and, above all, the 
fact that the entries regarding processes wdll 
remain open to the public gaze for a consider- 
able time are together a number of circum- 
stances which would make it extremely diffi- 
cult and unsafe to report as served a process 
which has not been served. 

In their Report the Committee suggest 
various checks on the work of process-servers, 
including the appointment of officers whose 
business it would be to go round and personally 
check the work. This system has been tried 
in some provinces but has had to be abandoned 
on account of the needs of retrenchment. The 
Committee observe, however, that whatevor 
be the nature of the supervision exercised 
over the work of process-servers, it is impos- 
sible to expect honest and intelligent work 
from the class of men it is possible to recruit 
to the process-serving department on the scale 
of pay and prospects at present in force. The 
scale of remuneration, wffiich is less than that 
of a cooly or a domestic servant, hardly affords 
a living -wage to the process-serving staff. 

General financial stringency is no excuse 
for starving the admini.stration of justice. The 
administration of iustice is the primarv concern 
of every State and in every State which enjoys 
internal order it is because ever^* citizen knows 
that the effect of trans.gressing the law wall be 
justice swiftly and efficiently executed. In 
India, where litigants pay heavily in the shape 
of court fees for the protection of their rights, 
there is no excuse for not giving a fair return 
for the money. Apart from the amount realised 
from court fees, the profit from process fees is 
enormous. In Bengal alone, in 1922, receipts 
from process fees amounted to over thirty lakhs 
giving a net profit of ei.ghteen lakhs. The 
Committee observe, that “it is only right that 
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the litigant should get full value for the 
rione,v paid for a specific purpose. Now that 
I'rocess fees have been enhanced in most 
provinces, this enhancement should not be 
icmde a source of pirofits, the state should 
provide for the efficient discharge of the service 
for which it is paid.” 

VII. 

Training of judiciary. 

While casting no reflection on the vast 
mass of judicial officers presiding over the 
Court throughout India, the Civil Justice 
Committee was impressed by the evidence 
produced before it that delay in the proceedings 
of Civil Courts in India is to a considerable 
extent due to want of any proper sj’stem in 
training the judges. With respect to recruit- 
ment to the Bench the Committee’s recom- 
mendations are that for appointment to the 
lowest branch (INIunsifs), the possession of a 
law degree should be made an indispensible 
condition of an appointment and that candi- 
dates should also be required to pass an 
examination to test their T)ractical acquaintance 
with law and pjrocedure with special reference 
to their ability to draft pleadings, appreciate 
evidence and write judgments. This system 
has been found to piroduce satisfactory results 
in Mysore but has not been tried in British 
India. The Committee observes that it makes 
this recommendation with less hesitation as 
persistent complaints were made to it that 
recent apipointnients in several provinces have 
not been made from the best material available ; 
until competition is substituted for the present 
method of distributing appointments among 
particular communities, it is practically impos- 
sible to utilize all the best materials available. 

Similarly, uith regard to the appointment 
of sulxirdinate judges, the Committee was 
informed that there has been a deterioration in 
the personnel of this cadre o'.ving to the almost 
miiversal practice of promoting senior "Munsifs 
who have crossed the efficiency bar, without 
any regard to the merits of the respective 
candidates. The Committee recommends that 
if this information is correct, a Committee 
should select officers for promotion after 
examining and testing their work as Munsifs. 
The appointment of a certain number of 
subordinate judges direct from the Bar was 
disapproved on the ground that the selection 


must necessarilj’ be from among senior 
pleaders, but the most capable of them who 
command extensive practice would decline the 
office and inferior candidates would have to be 
accepted. In Burma, however, sixty per cent. 
of the subordinate judges are appointed from 
among University graduates with honours and 
practising pleaders. 

With respect to District and Additional 
Judges the present practice in all the provinces 
is that they are principally recruited from 
I. C. S., a very few appointm.ents being filled 
by promotion from the Provincial Cwil Service 
and one or two being filled by direct recruit- 
ment from the Bar. The Committee condemns 
the appointment of officers to these posts 
without any previous training in Civil Law 
and Procedure. The following extract from n 
letter from the Government of India, dated the 
4th July, 1907, shows that the Government are 
also awake to the defects of this system ; — 

“It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
political dangers of the present situation or the 
importance of effecting a material improvement 
in the capacity, training and status of the 
I. C. S. Judges. It is impossible at any rate in 
the advanced provinces to justify a system 
under which a gentleman, who has no know- 
ledge of Civil Law and who has never been 
inside a Civil Court in his life, can be and often 
is at one step promoted to be judge of appeal 
in Civil cases and to hear appeals from Subordi- 
nate Judges who are trained lawyers with years 
of legal experience. Incompetent men cannot 
retain their position in the face of a well-found- 
ed criticism which is becoming more and more 
searching as time goes on. Jn public grounds 
it is imix>rtant that drastic steps should be taken 
to remove this blot on our administration.” 

The Committee note tliat this position has 
led in some provinces to demand for complete 
exclusion of the I. C. S. cadre from all the 
superior judicial appointments and for recruit- 
ment to be made from the Bar, but the 
Committee did not feel callerl upon to take 
part in this controversy as it raises large 
questions which were not considered to be 
fairly within the scope of the Committee’s 
reference. It must, however, be admitted that 
if lack of legal experience is a bar to the 
efficiency of I. C. S. Judicial Officers, lack of 
administrative experience is a serious handicap 
to the efficiency of Judges appointed from the 
Bar, unless they are given some training in 
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administration in the early part of their judi- 
cial careers. The proposal of the Committee 
to transfer the administrative functions of the 
judiciary to a Registrar has, however, in 
addition to its other merits, the advantage that 
it will remove this obstacle to the recruitment 
of Judges from the Bar. 

Except that there is a tendency in the High 
Courts to print more matter than is necessary, 
these Courts as might be expected, do not 
come in for much criticism. The Committee 
do, however, lay stress on the desirability of 
judgments being delivered at the close of the 
arguments, and not reserved. It was found that 
particular judges had an inordinate number of 
reserved judgments, some of them ver3'' long 
dela\'ed. In the opinion of the Committee “a 
judge who has accumulated ten — or anything 
like ten — reserved judgments ought not to sit 
in Court till he has disposed of them. To 
argue new cases before him in such circums- 
tances — unless indeed the}' be free from 
complication or difficult}- — is to address oneself 
to a mortgaged-mind. The committee also dis- 
approved of the Patna practice of the Registrar 
having power to admit second appeals, on the 
ground that this is a judicial function which 
should be exercised only try a judge or bench. 

VIH. 

Pruning The High Court’s Jurisdiction. 

In recent years the number of judges in 
each of the High Courts has had to be increased 
from time to time to deal with the ever ex- 
panding volume of appellate work. In spite of 
the expense entailed there is little or no 
diminution in the length of time taken from 
the date of the institution of a suit to the date 
when it is finally disposed of by the High 
Court. It may be safely predicted that this 
state of affairs will at least continue even if it 
does not get worse unless still more High Court 
Judges are appointed or unless some other 
method is evolved of relieving the pressure in 
the High Courts. The curtailment of the right 
of appeal altogether in certain classes of cases 
would undoubtedly shake public confidence in 
the administration of justice and cause much 
public discontent. The Repert of the Civil 
Justice Committee contains an elalxirate review 
of this subject and many useful suggestions — 
the most useful and novel being the scheme now 
to be noticed. 


At present generally speakuig, suits above 
Rs. 5,000 in value are appealable direct to the 
High Court. In suits of a lesser value there is 
first an appeal to the District Judge and from 
his decision the unsuccessful party may appeal 
to the High Court. But in this second appeal 
findings of facts cannot be disturbed and the 
lower appellate court’s decision must be 
attacked on a question of law If the second 
appeal is disposed of in the High Court by a 
Division Bench, the decision is final but the 
decision of a Judge of the High Court sitting 
singly is itself appealable under the Letters 
Patent. 

“The one fact which has made the present 
system a necessity in the past and which can 
be put forward as an element of reason for 
continuing it is that the courts of first appeal — 
i.c., the Courts of the District Judges and of 
the Senior Subordinate Judges to whom the 
District Judge transfers appeals for disposal — 
are not strong enough. A District Judge, after 
service as Joint Magistrate, is asked, sitting 
alone, to reverse on appeal the decision of a 
Subordinate Judge upon title to a plot of land 
or on a point of Hindu Law, or a Subordinate 
Judge reverses an experienced Munsif on a 
question of fact. The litigant — who has no 
particular belief that either the law or the fact 
is ascertainable — is expected to acquiesce in the 
decision.’’ The Committee therefore holds that 
the reform of the present methods of dealing 
with the great volume of suits of small value 
in India should be based upon a strengthening 
of the lower appellate courts. The great mass 
of Indian litigation is of a character and value 
which requires a trial and one good appeal botli 
on fact and law. The first question to be 
asked, therefore, is whether it is not possible 
to give to cases of small or intermediate valua- 
tion a first and final “appeal on fact and law’’ 
Ixifore two trained, experienced and specially 
selected judges. The Committee is of opinion 
that if in any particular province this can be 
done, then the right of further appeal can be 
withdrawn, provision being made for cases of 
disagreement between the Judges and for stating 
a case to the High Court upon specially difficult 
or important points of law, if the judges should 
think it necessary to do so. The advantages of 
such a system in economising time, money and 
effort in obviating the confusion, oppression and 
fraud which accompany delay in the final 
decision, required no comment. Such a Court 
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would do no other work and the hearing ot 
such appeals might be accomplished m much 
less time than is now usuahy taken up by the 
stage of first appeal in the District court. 

Uiie objection to the proposal is that, on the 
ground of expense, it would be inipracticabie to 
have an appellate bench in every district. It 
would be necessary to group several districts 
and to make the most central headquarter 
station the place at which the appeals are 
heard. The litigant would not, therefore, 
always have the advantage of having the first 
Appellate Court so near his own village as at 
present the Subordinate Judge or District Judge 
IS. To some extent also the business of the 
Eocal Bar as regards Civil Appeals would be 
interfered with, though a convenient arrange- 
ment of the lists in the Appellate Court might 
do much to minimise this. It might he possible 
in some places to arrange for the Appellate 
Court to sit in more places than one at different 
times. 

In any case these objections weigh very 
little against the advantage of giving a good 
appeal — first and final — to the smaller casijs 
which now drag their way to the several High 
Courts. Tlie main objections to the scheme, 
however, are two : first the cost of the scheme 
and secondly the fact that the scheme makes so 
great a change in present practice that it is 
sure at first to rouse public opposition. With 
legard to the question of cost the Committee 
observes: “So far as we can judge the saving 
effected bj' eliminating the great bulk of secon-l 
appeals from the High Courts would, in the 
long run, be sufficient or nearly sufficient 'g 
provide the salaries of the extra Judge in the 
proposed Court of first appeal. It has to be 
remembered that second appeals once brought 
have to be disposed of some day, and so long 
as they remain undisposed of they represent c. 
concealed debit to the State. The comparison 
must be between the expense of disposing of 
the second appeals— not of i;;noring second 
appeals — on the one hand, and the expense of 
pro\iding an extra Judge for first appeals on 
the other. In addition to the relief which the 
district ai)pellate benches would afford to the 
High Court— a relief which may make it 
possible to save the salary of one High Court 
Judge — is also the relief which would be afford- 
ed to the subordinate judiciarv. In so far as 
the benches lessened the civil appellate work 
of the District Judge, the latter officer, bv 


keeiiing on his own file the eases which he is 
at present obliged to transfer to subordinate 
Judges, would be able to lighten the work of 
the Subordinate Judges and thus may make it 
possible to avoid an increase, if not to justify 
a decrease, in the number of such Judges. The 
second objection, namely, the conservatism of 
the public, appeared to the Committee to be the 
luost serious objection to the scheme. The 
members, however, “felt obliged to report’’ 
that, in their opinion it is now quite possible 
ill Bengal, Bihar and United Provinces, Bombay 
and Madras to provide appellate benches 
sufficiently competent to be made courts of 
final appeal for the smaller classes of cases 
wliich now come before the High Court in 
second appeal. “It is not in the least degree 
probable that we are in measurable distance of 
the time wlien a case will come on for disposal 
as a sec<md ajipeal within a period substantially 
less than two years from the institution of the 
.suit. If, howxwer, any particular province 
cl . ires greater expedition it can have it by the 
metliod we projiose. The effect would be to 
aboli.di the lyractice of cutting up e.ises into 
facts (on '\iiidi the opinion of the first co.irt 
is final) and law (tijion which lies a second 
appeal), to give to each ajipea! a liettei tribunal 
for the decision of (juestion of fact; and, abcjvc 
all things, to give an effecti\e decision within 
a reasonable time of the conclusion of the 
judgment of the trial court.’’ 

The last objection whicli has been mentioned 
is not an objection to the merits of the scheme 
but to the circumstance that it offends both 
prejudice and vested interests In any scheme 
wliich aims at improving the administration of 
justice, however, the vested interests of the 
District Bar must give way to tlie convenience 
and benefit of the litigant public. The reason 
why the public will eye the proposal with 
suspicion is, of course, that it will deprive them 
of the right of appeal to the High Court. The 
fact that a litigant has confidence in the High 
Court even when he has none in the subordinate 
Court is a factor which makes it extremely 
necessary to convince him that liis interests wib 
be as well guarded in the Court of the proposed 
appellate benches as they have hitherto been 
in the High Court. So far as the litigant 
public is concerned, therefore, it is essential 
that the constitution and personnel of the 
appellate benches shall be such as to convince 
the litigant that the proposed transfer of 
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jurisdiction will not affect him adversely. It 
is here perhaps that the Committee’s scheme 
contains a vulnerable point. The Committee 
was apparently aware of this, and points out 
that “it is necessary that such a Court should 
be a Court of equals (not a District Judge and 
a Subordinate Judge, for example) to avoid the 
appearance or suspicion that the junior was a 
mere echo of the senior.’’ The Committee 
opine that in the provinces in which it consider 
that the scheme is workable, there are a 
sufficient number of senior Subordinate Judges 
who would make exceeding^’ competent 
members of appellate. That is undoubtedly so, 
but will the litigant who is accustomed to appeal 
from the subordinate judiciary to the High 
Court, be satisfied if he can cuh’ appeal from 
one member of the subordinate judiciary to 
two members of the subordinate judiciary? The 
answer is almost certainly “No — at least not in 
the beginning.’’ If the litigant is expected to 
acquiesce in the substitution of the District 
Appellate Bench for the High Court it is 
essential that the Bench shall not appear to 
him to be a merely glorified Subordinate Judge’s 
Court. Until the public have acquired 
confidence in the appellate benches they must 
be manned by judges who are capable of creat- 
ing public confidence. Any suggestion that the 
Judges should be Lawyers would probably meet 
with a storm of protest from the Provincial 
Judicial Service but it will probably be the most 
satisfactory method of starting the scheme. If 
it is possible, in the beginning at least, to obtain 
Lawyers who have practised in the High Court 
and who can be relied upon to introduce in the 
Courts of the Appellate ‘Benches the High 
Court outlook and tradition, the Committee’s 
proposal would stand a very much better chance 
of success. The Provincial Judicial Service 
would have no substantial cause of grievance 
because the Committee does not propose that 
a Subordinate Judge w'ho is elevated to the 


District Appellate Bench shall be thereby 
entitled to an increase in his emoluments. In 
any case, the appointment of one Lawyer to 
each Bench would go some way to mitigate 
public opposition to the scheme. 

rx. 

Execution. 

Analogous to the recommendation of the 
Civil Justice Committee that the administrative 
and office work of all the Subordinate Civil 
Courts in each Sadar should be concentrated 
in the hands of one officer is the recommenda- 
tion that the work of execution should also be 
concentrated in the hands of a single officer. 
The present system by which each Court, of 
the manj' situated in one place, does a portion 
of the execution work of the local area in which 
ii is situated, leads to its neglect as more im- 
portance is attached to the disposal of original 
suits and execution work-is often entrusted to 
clerks. So long as the impression continues 
that a Judicial Officer’s work is judged mainly 
by the quantum of original .mits disposed of 
this neglect is bound to continue. The scheme 
proposed has been tried with success at 
Ahmedabad. 

No attempt has been made by me to 
consider in detail the many and necessary 
amendments required to be n^ade in legislative 
enactments if the work of the Courts is to be 
speeded up. The Report of the Committee is 
full of suggestions in this resgcct, and also of 
suggestions in which new’ legislative action is 
called for, for example, benami transaction, 
champertous suits, suits by Hindu Reversioners, 
the right of Hindu widows in their late 
husband’s properties, represe itative suits, etc. 
Some of the recommendations are of a ver_v 
controversial nature and require close examina- 
tion while others are of a nature not likely to 
arouse any opposition. 
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CONCERNING PROHIBITION IN AMERICA. 

By Dr. Sudhindra Bose, m.a., ph.D. 


The United States was the first great country 
of the world to adopt prohibition as a national 
legislative policy. After five years of its opera- 
tion, it must be admitted now, that prohibition 
is not a failure. There is still considerable 
drinking ; but this, in comparison with pre- 
prohibition times, is almost negligible. In the 
days of open grog shops, drunkenness could be 
seen upon e\'ery street of American cities. 
To-day an intoxicated man is a rare sight in 
American streets. Judge Gemmill, an eminent 
authority on criminology’ in rkmerica, declares 
that the decrease in the ratio of drunkenness 
arrests in 1922 as compared with the pre-pro- 
hibition rate is equivalent to 500,000. Prohibi- 
tion, I maintain, is a success. It is indeed, 
the greatest piece of social legislation ever un- 
dertaken in modern times. 

Better He-^lth and Morals. 

The success of prohibition should be 
measured in terms of better physical, moral and 
economic conditions. The first reaction to pro- 
hibition has been to reduce mortality. 
According to one authority, prohibition brought 
down the death-rate from alcoholism in 1920 to 
about one-fifth that of pre-prohibition days. 
“As various way’s were found to market substi- 
tutes for conventional alcoholic beverages, the 
death-rate began to rise slightly ; but it is now 
about one-half of what it was before prohibi- 
tion, and in the first quarter of 1924, according 
to life insurance reports, it is again going 
down.” 

Another expert on the subject says in The 
Scientific Temperance Journal (Boston) : “The 
average death-rate for six pre-prohibition years 
(1912-1917) was 4.8. The average rate for six 
years (1919-1924) of which five and one-half 
were under prohibition was 1.8.” Prohibition 
laws are distinctly health measures. 

Alcohol is not a stimulant or food. It is a 
poison ; it is an enemy of the human race. Its 
effects do not stop with the individual, but are 
hereditary’. “Alcohol attacks the reproductive 
glands. It weakens the integrity of the nervous 


system of the unborn child. It sterilizes the 
mentally brilliant while failing to interfere with 
propagation by’ the sheerly’ animal men. It 
promotes the degeneration of the race.” 
Liquor, America has perceived, is destructive to 
national progress and efficiency. 

Times there were when it was supposed that 
the medical profession could not get along with- 
out alcohol. It is no longer considered a 
necessary adjuvant in any case. The American 
Medical Association has gone on record as 
opposed to the prescribing of intoxicants. It 
is quite true that alcohol has been useci from 
remote antiquity to relieve the ill and hasten 
convalescence ; but, remarks Dr. Howard A. 
Kelly of John Hopkins University (Baltimore), 
that it “does not prove that it was ever really 
beneficial, for goose’s, peacock’s, and cow’s 
dung, scrapings and nails, roaches, and spiders 
have been prescribed for the same purpose, 
while modern medical science rejects them to- 
day, just as multitudes of practitioners reject 
alcoliol.” Intelligent physicians are no more 
in favour of prescribing liquor for their patients 
than they are for prescribing opium. Both 
alcohol and opium are narcotics, and their 
possible usefulness is far outweighed by the 
incalculable harm they do. 

Enormous gains in health from prohibition 
are clearly reflected* in statistics of insanity. 
Speaking only of the State of New York, a 
recent official report observes : 

“In the five y’ears, 1920-1924, the State 
hospitals had 1,190 first admissions of alcoholic 
insanity. Had the alcoholic cases continued to 
come at the rate of 1917, which approximated 
the average rate for the period 1909-1917, the 
New \'oik insane hospitals w’ould have admitted 
2.953 new’ cases of alcoholic mental disorders. 
Actually, they admitted but 1,190.” With 
greater sobriety, which has come with prohibi- 
tion, alcoholic insanity in America has 
decreased by two-thirds. 

The moral health of the nation seems to be 
much better to-day than it was under the rule 
of Demon Whiskey. Its record has been one 
of blasted hopes, crushed ambitions, wrecked 
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homes, blighted lives, ruined souls, and sad 
bitter tears. With the Monster Liquor in exile, 
a new day of hope is at hand. With the 
decreasing menace of alcohol, pauperism, 
suicide, vice, and crime are on the wane. As 
the drunkeimess has lessened, the brothel and 
with it the much dreaded venereal disease has 
faded. To-day there is no city of any conse- 
quence in the LTnited States wEich tolerates 
public houses of prostitution. They have been 
practically eliminated ever3^where. 

Better Economic Efficiency. 

It should be apparent that prohibition has 
not recommended itself to America from mere 
sentimentality. Americans are a practical 
people. Dreamj' idealism is not the ruling 
passion of this country. To be sure there is in 
many places a lip service to idealism and 
technical Christianity with its doctrinal 
apparatus ; but that is very much on the 
surface. Americans are too busy to bother 
their head about the invisible Reality, the 
indwelling spirit. “The spirit that dwelt in 
his Church,” wrote Emerson, “has glided away 
to animate other activities ; and they who come 
to the old shrines find apes and players rustling 
the old garments.” It is the hard calculating 
dollars-and-cents materialism which governs 
American existence. Naturallv the greatest 
test of prohibition which counts in American 
mind is economic. And in that respect prohibi- 
tion has more than justified itself. 

Americans have learned that the liquor 
traffic is a parasite upon the body of society : 
it is a non-producer. Every dollar that is 
squandered in an alcoholic drink is a dollar 
taken away from the productive channels of 
legitimate trade. In the first three 3'ears of 
prohibition, which included a period of business 
depression and unemplo5iinent, savings bank 
deposits increased more than in any wet period 
cf equal length. “Such deposits in Massachusetts 
savings banks increased 27 per cent, in 1922 
over 1918, and in trust companies 68 per cent. 
Michigan banks had 99 per cent, increase in 
deposits in 1922 over 1917 : Illinois, 58 per cent, 
increase in savings deposits. In ii Federal 
Reserve districts, member banks reiwrt average 
monthlv increase of savings of over 
Rs. 12,00,00,000.” Prohibition pays larger 
dividends in increased financial prosperity for 
the nation. 


Formerly the working classes used to pay 
a stupendous drink bill. Increased prosperity 
generally meant more drinking and less effi- 
ciency. Now they are using the money that 
went into liquor, productively. With the 
consumption of intoxicating beverages vastly 
reduced among laboring people, they are with 
their savings, able to live in better houses, wear 
better clothes, and maintain a higher standard 
of living all around. Not only do laborers have 
to-day increased comforts and opportunities, 
but they are extending a control over capital 
and are themselves becoming capitalists. As a 
striking evidence of labour acquiring capital. 
The International Student cites the following 
facts editorially in a recent issue : 

“Employees of the New York Central rail- 
road to the number of 78,000 own stock in that 
company'. When the sr'stem in January’ offered 
its w'orkers 35,000 shares additional the em- 
ployees subscribed for 96^900, three times as 
much as was available, showing the money they 
had ready to invest in ownership. 

“In New York a workers’ union is financing 
and building its own homes, the first project 
housing 170 families in garden apartments 
covering a citj’ block, a million dollar under- 
taking. 

“Labor banks are being established w'idely 
and in increasing numbers. There is one sav- 
ings account in the ITnited States for even.' 
three in the rest of the world, and the average 
being $186 (Rs. 558) as compared with $10.87 
(Rs. 32) in other countries. 

“The number of holders of stocks and bonds 
has doubled since prohibition w'as adopted. 
There are approximatdy 6,000,000 more holders 
of capital stock to-dav in the country than 
there were at that time.” 

In the United States twenty-eight labor 
banks, under the control of labour, are in opera- 
tion. The^' have a combined resource of 
Rs. 450,000,000. If the American working 
class were steeped in liquor, remember, it could 
not possiblv have established such a record. 

A whole librarv of statistics mav be given 
on the beneficent economic results of prohibi- 
tion in the United States ; but statistics are 
liable to weary the reader. I wish, however, 
to call attention to American life insurance 
which has perhaps developed more rnpidiv in 
recent times than an\' other department of busi 
ness. In little over thirty years the amount 
of life insurance in the United States has 
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increased from fifteen billion rupees to more 
than one lumdred and twenty-six billion rupees. 
The number of life insurance policies in 
America in 1910 was nearly 30,000,000 while 
the number in 1920 was over 64,000,000. 
“Investigations of actuaries covering long 
periods”, comments Dr. E. H. Cherrington, 
General Secretar\' of AVorld League Against 
Alcoholism, “have established a decided differ- 
ence between the actual costs of risks on the 
lives of abstainers as against those of non- 
abstainers. With this remarkable increase in 
the number and amount of risks carried by the 
American insurance companies, the greater part 
of which increase has come during the period 
of state and national prohibition, even the sug- 
gestion of a return to the days of alcoholism 
is startling. What would happen to millions of 
insurance risks, to the insurance companies 
themselves, and to the vast financial interests 
of America, in which those insurance companies 
now play so significant a part, were the bever- 
age liquor trafi&c to be restored, with its attend- 
ant results through the use of alcohol, upon 
millions of i;olicy holders, and its even more 
far-reaching effect upon mortality statistics 
that would inevitably result from accidents, 
disease and crime that would follow like an 
avalanche in the wake of alcoholism?” 

It is almost unthinkable that when prohibi- 
tion has proved such a great success, commer- 
cially and industrially, America will ever go 
back to “the old days” of booze drinking. 

Prohibition Enforcement. 

“Thou shalt not drink” is the eleventh 
commandment for the United States. And 
although this commandment, like all others, is 
violated at times, it does not necessarily prove 
its condemnation. There is a law against 
homicide in all coimtries, and yet homicides 
are commited. Now what nation on earth 
would condemn the law against manslaughter 
as a patent failure and live without it ? No law 
can claim to be 100 per cent, successful. 
Success is relative ; it is a matter of definition 
and degree. By and large, the prohibition law 
is as effective as other laws. 

The illicit distilling of hard liquor by means 
of “stills” is a violation of the law. The 
contraband liquor is sometimes called the boot- 
leg liquor from the practise of carrying a flask 


in the leg of a boot.* The traitorous business 
of the bootlegger is condemned by decent 
citizens. The bootlegger who profits by ex- 
ploiting human weakness, is a criminal. The 
vast majority of Americans, who have accepted 
the prohibition as essential to community wel- 
fare and good government, are strongly of the 
opinion that the peak of law-breaking has been 
passed and that during the next few years it 
will decline steadily. The illegitimate manu- 
facture and sale of alcohol cannot go on forever, 
if Uncle Sam means what he says. 

The United States has been described by 
some one as a dry land surrounded on three 
sides by oceans of liquor. Alcoholic waves 
threaten the country especially on the Atlantic 
sea -board. Recently vast fleets of British 
liquor, in utter disregard of the prohibition law 
of this country, have been engaged in whole- 
sale booze-running off the coast of New York. 

The most brazen smuggling venture by an 
Englishm.an by the name of Hartwell — Sir 
Broderick, to be precise — which came to grief 
last spring, is still fresh in American mind. He 
is a practising politician of some kind or other, 
an M.P. as I remember it. Well, this eminent 
bootlegger, whom the New York World calls 
“Sir Broderick Hartwell, Btlgr.”, began his 
activities “in the fall of 1923, when Sir 
Broderick issued circulars to prospective in- 
vestors, promising them a 20 per cent, return 
on their money every six days if they would 
join his enterprise.” The booze baronet used 
to bring his ships of liquor to the twelve-mile 
limit of the coast, and from there transfer the 
cargoes to .American rum-smuggling vessels at 
a high profit. The carefully financed and 
organized enterprise became so successful that 
it attracted 1,000 stockholders. They were 
getting extra lar.ge dividends. To them law 
was only a scrap of paper. 

At last the titled bootlegger, this fine flower 
of Enelish Knighthood, was nabbed last May. 
The rum-running billion-dollar bubble was 
completely shattered by the American prohibi- 
tion navy. The beggars were for the moment 
driven out of the liquor traffic. Broderick 
Hartwell is a man of parliamentarv import- 
ance in his native country, and is backed bv 
many Brittannicas of wealth and influence. 


*I.ifmor smuggled or illicitly distilled is also 
referred to as moonshine. A moon.qhiner is an illicit 
distiller or smuggler. He is so called from being 
engaged in the illicit trade at night. 
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The American government, in order to avoid 
further entanglements in an international 
scandal of such a magnitude, let off the booze- 
guzzling Englishman without a sentence in jail. 
“What would Great Britain think,’’ asks the 
Witcheta Beacon, “if a United States Senator 
should charter a ship for the purpose of 
smuggling into England, or evading the opium 
traffic regulation of India?’’ No Englishman 
has yet been known to answer the question. 
And the Tacoma Ledger observed on Hart- 
well’s whiskey raids: “These rnm-running 
Englishmen are of the breed that once sent out 
ships in the slave trade after all civilized nations 
had denounced such trade as a crime. Doubt- 
less this rum-running venture will serve a good 
purpose, in that it will attract the attention of 
the English people generally to this sneaking 
effort to circumvent the laws of another 
country.’’ 

Word has gone out from the White House 
that President Coolidge has given orders for 
the enforcement of the prohibition law to the 
letter. The war against illicit liquor is be- 
coming more determined, and is fought along 
a constantly extending front. On sea, on 
land and in the air, forces of prohibition 
enforcement are carrying on their war of 
extermination. The failure of the Hartwell 
argosies is a refreshing evidence of new 
efficiency of American campaign against rum- 
runners. Even though the combined liquor 
interests of the world are trying to break down 
prohibition in America, the Government of this 
country will not impotently submit to the 
violation of its laws. Smuggling can and will 
be ultimately suppressed. 

Dry E.vw to St.\y. 

In studying the prohibition question, one 
should constantly bear in mind that America is 
no more a honiogenious nation than Africa. 
Our dear American missionaries forget to tell 
that the United States is inhabited by vastly 
more races than India. Ovrt of 3,424 distinct 
languages and dialects in all the world, Asia 
has 037, Africa has 276, while America has 
1,624. There are in these ITnited States r.qot 
foreign language periodicals with a combined 
circulation of almost 11,000,000, Neither are 


the American people united in a single religious 
belief, there being several hundred religious 
creeds, and innumerable quarrelsome contro- 
versies of theologians. In a country of such a 
conglomeration of myriad races, it is not to be 
expected that there will be a perfect imanimity 
of opinion on the liquor question. Those w'ho 
are now opposed to prohibition are however a 
small minority, and they will probably change 
their mind in time. If they don’t, they will be 
looked after by the strong executive arm. The 
overwhelming majority, it seems, is in favour 
of stringent prohibition. 

A distinguished American remarked the 
other day that Americans might as well try to 
reverse the direction of the rapids at Niagara, 
as to reverse the deliberate verdict of the 
American people on the liquor issue. I am 
inclined to agree with him : prohibition is here 
to stay. Its repeal is one of the master delu- 
sions of the wets. Experiences have taught 
that no man is made healthier, wealthier, or 
wiser by being alcoholized. The efforts of the 
last twenty-five years in America have also 
taught that nation-wide prohibition rather than 
local option is the way to solve the liquor pro- 
blem. The only possible solution of the drink 
burden is the removal of the drink itself. Drvs 
freeh' admit that the sitccess of prohibition is 
not perfect ; but it is there nevertheless. Pro- 
gress, substantial progress, has been made in 
the fight against the liquor traffic. “Progress,” 
said Victor Hugo, “is the stride of God, and 
God never takes a stride backward.” 

All this is merely a text for my sermon. It 
is this : If we Indians are not ingorant of our 
great heritage, and blind to our present and 
future, should we not take a tip from the 
American policy of prohibition? Let us free 
our nation from alcohol. It is a challenge to 
our patriotism. 

“Then strike, comrades of the long war, 

strike ! 

Strike through your blinding tears, 

Strike with the passion of the years. 

Strike till the rum foe disappears ; 

It shall not stand. 

“Strike till the last armed foe expires. 
Strike for your altars and your fires. 

Strike for the green graves of your sires, 
God and your native land.” 
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A JAPANESE MASTERPIECE. 

By Mr. F. Hadland Davis, 


Air. Arthur V'aley, an English scholar 
associated with the literature of China and 
Japan, is translating Alnrasaki’s Genji 
Monogatari, the earliest long novel in any 
language. It is a formidable task, for the work 
contains about 600,000 words, and in the 
Kogetsusho edition rmis into over 4,000 pages. 
The prodigious length of this romance, with its 
Soo characters who have passed into the rosy 
crucible of legend, does not present the greatest 
difficulty in translation. The work is written 
in old Japanese, uninfluenced by Chinese, and 
is as unintelligible to the modern Japanese as 
Chaucer’s English would be to the average 
Briton. 

This important translation of a Japanese 
masterpiece is to appear in six volumes, with a 
supplementary volume containing a translation 
of Alurasaki’s Diary and notes concerning her 
work and the age in which she lived. The first 
volume has recently been published,* and sub- 
sequent volumes will be issued at yearly 
intervals, Mr, Waley has the rare good fortune 
to be a scholar and poet, and this too rare com- 
bination has resulted in a most brilliant transla- 
tion, as notable as Tawmey’s English version of 
the Katha Sarit Sagara or Burton’s rendering 
of the Arabian Nights. Air. Waley has not 
given us an unexpurgated translation. Although 
he does not at present throw any light on his 
omissions, he has wisely dispensed with 
Alurasaki’s wearisome honorifics and tedious 
genealogies. He had native commentaries to 
work upon, but without the genius of apt trans- 
lation academical treatises might have resulted 
in a sudden withering of those characters and 
scenes Alurasaki wrote about with so much 
charm and distinction. Air. Waley has 
mana.ged to preserve the fragrance and strange 
vitality of the original. He does not show us 
an old Japanese screen, an unending roll of 
fl.gured brocade, an ancient fan with romantic 
scenes upon it. Genji, the Shining One, is still 
the tireless lover, and the men and w'omen who 
crowd about him, at Court and elsewhere, are 


not brightly dressed puppets, but human beings, 
who, speaking in the English tongue, remain as 
real to-day as when they were first fashioned 
b_v AInrasaki’s clever brush. 

Opinions differ as to the value of the Genji 
Monogatari. No less an authority than 
Professor Basil Hall Chamberlain writes: “If 
the authoress of the Genji Monogatari, though 
lauded to the skies by her compatriots, has been 
branded by Georges Bousquet as ceite 
ennuyeiise ScitdGy japonaise, she richly deserves 
it.’’ The comparison is unjust. It is true 
Scudery’s Grand Cyrus runs into 15,000 pages, 
but it is a naive and tedious romance, and her 
Clelie, which is supposed to be a complete guide 
to the kingdom of love, is pretentious and futile. 
AI. Bousquet’s opinion is simply based on the 
length and subject of these French and Japanese 
contributions to romantic literature. The 
manner of treatment is different, and there is 
no genuine similarity between the work of 
Scudery and Alurasaki. 

It will be seen that prolixity and lack of 
interest seem to be the kernel of these adverse 
cpinions. Dr. W. G. Aston, whose knowledge - 
of Japanese literature is probably unsurpassed 
in England, writes in praise of the Getiji 
Monogatari. He observes, in an essay entitled 
The Classical Literature of Japan* : “There is 
no exaggeration in the Genji, no superfine 

morality VTiat Alurasaki-no-Shikibu did for 

Japanese literature was to add to it a new kind 
of composition, vie., the novel, or epic of real 
life as it has been called. She was the Richard- 
son of Japan, and her genius resembled his ui 
many ways. She delighted specially in 
delineating types of womanhood. Indeed, the 
whole work may be regarded as a series of 
pictures of this kind, drawn with minute care 
and from a full knowledge of her subject’ 
matter.” Needless to say Mr. Arthur Waley 
is a w'hole-hearted admirer. He writes : “The 
task of translation in such a case is bound to 
be arduous and discouraging ; but I have all 
the time been spurred by the belief that I am 


*The Tale of Genji. (Allen and tJnwin, bondon.) 
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translating by fair the greatest novel of the East, 
and one which, even if compared with the fiction 
of Europe, takes its place as one of the greatest 
masterpieces of the world.” Kenko wrote in 
the Tsure-dzure-gusa ; “There is no greater 
pleasure than alone, by the light of a lamp, to 
open a book and make the men of the unseen 
world our companions.” When that book is 
the Genji Monogatari, we open it to some 
purpose, for -whatever its faults may be, and I 
do not den3' them, Murasaki presented live men 
and women. She was a close observer of life, 
and in a fluent style that never affected fine 
writing, or descended to the sensational and 
monstrous, as in the novels of Bakin, she 
revealed human nature with extraordinarj' 
vividness. What she did above all, and to the 
point of genius, was to look into the heart of 
a woman and to describe what she saw’ there, 
the ugly as well as the beautiful. A Court 
lady herself, she was not deceived bv the veneer 
of etiquette. She loved the colour of a silk 
dress. Her eyes lingered upon it, her brush 
described it, but it was the heart packed with 
human desires and human frailties, with love, 
anger, jealousy that gave her work the quality 
of lasting success. 

Before dealing with the Genji Monogatari, 
it w’ould be w’ell to state the little we know of 
Mmrasaki’s life. She waited upon the Empress 
Akiko, and was a member of the famous 
• Fujiwara family. It is from her we learn the 
intricate and over-refined life in the palace at 
Kioto. She wrote an intimate and most 
interesting Diary* in w'hich she set down her 
religious aspirations, various poems, and 
vignettes of the men and women w’ith whom 
she came in contact. She was a faithful 
recorder of the fashion of her day. She tells 
us that Eady Ben-ni-Naishi’s “hair-band were 
blue-green,” her uchigi “grape-coloured,” and 
that “the beaten stuffs were like the mingling 
of dark and light maple leaves in Autumn.” 
She observes that “only the right bodyguard 
wore clothes of shrimp pink.” Of one of the 
Mikado’s ladies she W’rites : “One had a little 
fault in the colotu combination at the wrist- 
opening It was not so bad, only one colour 

was a little too pale.” Only Japanese or 
Chinese could have WTitten about coloiu with 
so much fine distinction at a time when King 


*This is included in Diaries of Court Ladies of Old 
Japan, published by Constable, London. 
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Canute w’as alleged to have sat by the sea and 
forbidden the waves to approach. We may be 
sure that the foolish monarch never described 
the beauty of their colour. 

Murasaki read Ei Po’s* poems to the 
Empress, “very secretE when none were about.” 
She seems to have been a little ashamed of her 
learning, and to have taken to heart the pro- 
bably envious comments of other less gifted 
Court ladies. She did not like being called 
“The Japanese Chronicle Eady,” and writes; 
“I heard people sajdng that it is not beautiful 
even for a man to be proud of his learning, and 
after that I did not write so much as the figure 
one in Chinese. I grew clumsy with [my 
writing] brush. For a long time I did not care 
for the books I had already read.” Of her 
library we read ; “A pair of bookcases have 
in them all the books they can hold. In one 
of them are placed old poems and romances. 
They are the homes of worms which come 
frightening us when we turn the pages, so none 
ever wish to read them.” In a more personal 
vein Murasaki writes: “Pretty and coy, 
shrinking from sight, unsociable, proud, fond 
of romance, vain and poetic, looking down upon 
others with a jealous eye — such is the opinion 
of those who do not know me, but after seeing 
me they say, ‘you are wonderfully gentle to 
meet with, I cannot identify j’ou with that 
imagincM one.’ ” Turning the pages of her 
Diary to-day we still get the faint perfume of 
incense and lacquer and flow’ers. More than 
that, we sometimes catch a glimpse of 
Murasaki ’s heart, enough to realise that, since 
her husband’s death, there w’as more sorrow 
than joy in her life. She writes to a friend ; 
“You feel weary of life ; please look into my 
life, also weary.” That she had temptations 
at Court, where there ivas much licence and 
much drunkenness, is revealed in the following 
confession : “One night I slept in a room near 
the corridor. Some one came knocking at the 
door. I was afraid and passed the night with- 
out making a sound. The next morning the 
following poem w’as sent me from the Prime 
Minister ; 

All the night through, knocking louder 

than a water-rail, 

I stood in vain at the door of hinoki wood, 
weary and lamenting. 

•China’s most famous poet. 
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I wrote back ; 

A cause of deep regret, indeed. 

Had the door opened at the knocking of 

the icater-rail 

The Genji Monogatari is supposed to have 
been completed in A. D. 1004, but the date has 
been disputed by some critics, and the work 
may have been finished a few years earlier. It 
is usual to assign the publication of this romance 
to the eleventh century. Its preservation, and 
that of the Diary, is extremely fortunate, for 
this self-deprecating W’riter, over- sensitive to 
the comments of others, tore up all her “old 
writings, burying some, and making dolls’ 
houses of the rest.” The Tale of Genji, the 
title given by i\Ir. Valey to his translation of 
the Genji Monogatari, is the Tale of Love in 
various keys ; gay, pathetic, passionate, tender, 
sometimes weird. Genji is the Japanese Prince 
Charming rather than the Japanese Don Juan 
or Casanova. If his morals seem more than a 
trifle lax he was never wholly ruthless in his 
many amours. A beautiful woman was to him 
the most desirable object in the world, and a 
palace, mansion, humble abode were but the 
shrines where he might find her. His ardour 
was not always equalled by his judgment, and 
an elusive quest invariably tempted him. 
Iklonths of careful preparation sometimes led 
him to accept unwillingly the advances of a 
lady of fifty-seven, or to encounter, after 
numerous difficulties, a tall scraggj’ woman with 
a red nose as big as an elephant’s trimk. 
Fortunately these W'ere exceptions, and on the 


whole Genji was successful in his love affairs. 
When his wife Aoi died he stood by her funeral 
pyre, and, pointing towards the sky, whispered ; 
“Because of all the mists that wreathe the 
autumn sky I know not which ascended from 
my lady’s bier : henceforth upon the country of 
the clouds from pole to pole I gaze with love.” 
She had died as the result of Genji’s neglect 
and man}' indiscretions, but however incon- 
sistent it may seem, he was sincere in the last 
expression of his love for her. 

Some of the most charming pages in this 
volume are devoted to Geuji’s wooing of tlie 
child Wurasaki, from whom the authoress of 
the Genji Monogatari derived her name. Here 
the Prince is seen plaj-ing with her toys, taking 
her on his knee, teaching her music, rejoicing 
in her childish poems, and finally teaching her 
love with the quick brutality of a jungle beast. 
In Murasaki he had foimd his ideal woman 
Whether it was a lasting and satisfying dis- 
covery remains to be proved in the furthei 
adventures of this romantic Prince. Mr. Waley 
has given us the first instalment of a Japanese 
masterpiece containing diverting love episodes, 
exquisite descriptions of Nature, verse — brief 
and fragrant as a plume of incense, the manners 
and customs of Court life, and many intimate 
iortraits of Japanese women. He has done it 
so well that we eagerly await the subsequent 
volumes, assured that the skill of the translator 
will not fail and that our enjoyment will remain 
undiininished until we regretfully turn the last 
page with a sayonara to the Shining One. 


BIRTH OF KASHMIR. 
By Mr. R. C. Kak. 


(Fact and Fiction.) 

The dawn of history in Kashmir is shroudcrl 
in the mists of myth and legend. Kalhana, 
following the Nilamatapurana tells us that 
“Formerly, since the beginning of the Kalpa, 
the land in the womb of the Himalaya W'as 
filled with water during the periods of the first 


six Manus and formed the Lake of Sati Tsaras. 
Afterwards wffien the present period, that of 
the seventh iManu Gaivasvata, had arrived the 
Prajapati Kasyapa caused the gods led by 
Druhina, Upendra and Rudra to descend, caused 
the demon Jalodhhava who dw'elt in that lake, 
to be killed, and created the land known by 
the name of Kashmir in the space previously 
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occupied by the lake.” This legend, like other 
similar heirlooms from primeval man which 
continue to linger in the memory of mankind 
long after their true significance has been 
dimmed and finally lost by the onward march 
of countless centuries, contains a solid kernel 
of truth. That the valley of Kashmir was once 
a lake admits of no doubt. That not only the 
valley but even the mighty mountain chains 
now encircling it were once sleeping secure in 
the bosom of a vast ocean which stretched from 
Europe over Asia to America, has been proved 
by the researches of the geologists. The vertical 
cliffs of Rampur are composed of limestone, a 
rock which is “merely the accumulation of 
generations of minute marine shell-fishes. These 
cliffs, now almost perpendicular, must have 
once lain flat beneath the surface of the ocean. 
High up in the Sind valley, embodied in the 
rocks, are fossil oysters showing that they too 
must once have lain beneath the sea. !More 
telling still, at Zewan, a few miles east of 
Srinagar, are fossils of land plants immediately 
below strata of rocks containing fossils of 
marine animals and plants, from which it may 
be concluded that the land subsided under the 
sea, and was afterwards thrust up again. 
Again, an examination of rocks on the Takht- 
i-Sulaimfin shows that they are merely dried 
lava, and must have had a volcanic origin 
perhaps under the sea. And an investigation 
of the rocks on the flanks of Nanga Parbat has 
shown that they are of granite which must have 
been extruded from the interior of the earth”. 
(Younghusband’s Kashmir, pp. 252-53). But 
it must not be presumed that when the waters 
subsided Kashmir emerged once for all, attired 
in all the loveliness which we are wont to asso- 
ciate with her name. She had to make many 
struggles ere nature thought it fit to grant her 
an existence independent of the protecting 
envelope of the sea. Her first appearance was 
in the shape of an archipelago of barren isles 
of lava which sank and rose and sank again. 
It was not till the beginning of the Tertiary 
period, some four million years ago, that 
Kashmir underwent the final process of resur- 
rection, and casting off her watery veil rose up. 
if not attired in her present beautiful garb, at 
least endowed with her principal physical 
features. 

Such is the romantic story of the birth of 
Kashmir, as told by the men of science. The 
Sarikamahatmya tells us circumstantially the 


story of the defeat and destruction of Jalod- 
bhava, the water-demon, b}" the gods : how the 
monster committed havoc among the inhabit- 
ants of the adjacent districts; how, being 
invulnerable in his own element and declining 
to fight at a disadvantage on land, he continued 
his life of depredations in impudent security 
for long; how the gods fumed and stormed in 
impotent rage, and finally resolved to la}' the 
matter before the Almighty IMother Sati, the 
controller of all the titanic forces of nature ; 
how she assumed the form of a S’arika {i.e. an 
Indian myna) and taking a pebble in her beak 
dropped it at the spot where she knew the 
demon was lying, lulled into false security in 
the midst of the waters ; and finally how the 
pebble swelled into gigantic proportions and 
crushed the demon b}- its weight. The pebble 
survives to this day under the name of the 
SarikSparvata (Kashmiri, Hdraparbat] and a 
depression in the ground outside the 
Sangin Darwaza of the fort-wall is still 
pointed out as the spot wherefrom the 
long-drawn breath of the panting demon 
forced itself out as he was stmggline under the 
crushing weight. Jalodbhava, the legend 
continues, though luckilv ninned to the ground 
is still alive and, one might stv, kicking; for, 
whenever at distant intervals, he musters 
strength enough to writhe his tortured limbs, 
the earth shakes and muffled rumblings are 
heard inside her aged frame. 

If a scientist were to bricg his searchlight 
to bear upon this legend he would probably not 
have to go far before lighting upon an ex- 
planation. The water demon Jalodbhava would 
probably be a magnified reminiscence of the 
huge marine monsters, the flying dragons and 
the hundred-foot serpents which infested the 
earth long before man made his appearance. 
And when he did, he had to contend for 
supremacy with these and other gigantic animals 
now extinct. At first man was merely an animal 
like the rest with no aim and probably little 
thought but to squeeze out a j)recarious exist- 
ence from the doubtful chances of hunt, in 
which he had no other arms than those that 
nature had endowed him with. It must have 
made an epoch in his life when the idea 
occurred to him to take up the nearest handy 
stone and use it in self-defence Once the idea 
dawned upon him that he could utilize the 
materials which nature had provided in such 
prolific abundance all around liim, his ultimate 
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triumph over his fellow creatures of the animal 
kingdom was assured. Yet the struggle (which 
has not yet ended though m.an has for manv 
milleniums been playing a winning game) must 
have at first been very bitter and often doubtful, 
so much so that in the end when man's supre- 
macy was more or less assured, he himself was 
lost in wonder at the issue. He could not 
believe that his ancestors were strong enough 
to crush the power of the anir,al kingdom with 
their own unaided efforts. And when he was 
sufficiently advanced in culture to develop the 
concept of a superhuman agency, sufficiently 
intelligent to be pleased or angered by the pro- 
pitiation or otherwise of mankind, he came to 
believe that the gods whom he took pains tc 
propitiate would lend a sympathetic car to hi= 
needs and, in certain cases help him against his 
enemies. The legends of all primitive peoples 
are replete with instances in which man and his 
god stood bravely shoulder to shoulder in the 
former’s struggle against his implacable 
enemies. The Kashmirian myth of Jalodbhava 
and the goddess Sarika is paralleled by the 
Teutonic myth of St. George and the Dragon 
and both are distant reminiscences of those 
long-forgotten ages when the monsters against 
whom man had to contend had practically died 
out and their conqueror was grateful for his 


deliverance and the free air he breathed. This 
accounts for the seeming exaggeration of tlie 
stories, though, if the exact truth were known 
it would probably be not far removed from the 
fiction. 

The dropping of the pebble from the beak 
of the goddess Sarika also admits of an ex- 
planation, though here we tread on less sure 
ground. Haraparbat, like the Sankarachar;. a 
hill, is of volcanic origin. It is possible that 
primitive Kashmiris had a dim inkling into the 
origin of these bare hills and knowing that the 
valley had once been a lake which had laeen 
drained off by some tremendous convulsion oi 
nature, of which the chief remaining momentoes 
were these masses of lava, placed solitary and 
unconnected, as if of set purpose, in the midst 
of level ground, what better explanation could 
these simple folk furnish than that the goddess 
had for their ancestor’s sake transformed her- 
self into a bird and dropping pebbles from her 
beak, crushed the demon and rid mankind of 
a murderous scourge. 

Kashmir is a land of earthquakes, and among 
a people who connect every phenomenon with 
some superhuman agency, whether celestial or 
infernal, their ascription of earthquakes, etc., to 
the writhings of Jalodbhava, though curious, is 
by no means unnatural. 


THE MOROCCAN OUESTION. 

A Et ropfan View. 

By Mr. Ch.\rees Petrie. 


ISIost of the great questions which are dis- 
tvubing the peace of the world at the present 
time have their roots so far back in history that 
only those who have studied them carefully are 
reallj" justified in expressing an opinion upon 
the points at issue : the origins of the hatred 
existing between France and Germany date 
back at least to the reign of Louis XIV, the 
troubles in Syria are in many respects the legacy 
of the Fatimid Caliph Hakim, while for the 


causes of the eternal unrest in the Near East it 
might even be necessary to go back to the 
Troian \\ ar. In the case of dlorocco such 
antiquarian researches are fortunately un- 
necessary, for in its modern form the IMoorish 
embroglio ’ is not yet a generation old. 

In 1S94 Abd-el-Aziz IV, succeeded to the 
throne on th.e death of his father, and for the 
first SIX years of his reign the Shereefian Empire 
uas ably administered bv the Vizier and Regent 
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Si Ahmed ben Musa ; but in 1900 this remark- 
able man died and from that date the affairs 
of ^Morocco began to fall into disorder. The 
Sultan was a well-meaning monarch but he 
failed to realize that the changes which he 
wished to effect in tiie administration must be 
brought about slowh’, and the not unnatural 
consequence of his haste was that various tribes 
began to rise in revolt against the central 
government ; particularly was this the case in 
the east where the unsettled state of the 
coxmtry soon began to attract the attention of 
the French authorities in Algeria. It was in 
fact the Sultan’s failure to realize that Morocco 
could no longer remain isolated from the rest 
of the world that finally proved his undoing, 
for in the early years of the present century the 
ri\ alry of the European Powers was so intense 
that even the domestic affairs of the most remote 
nations came under its influence. 

Abd-el-Aziz ignored this trend of events and 
failed to profit by the lesson of Algeria, Tunis, 
and Egypt — to look no further afield, j'et it is 
difficult to excuse his blindness, for the 
Spaniards already held certain places along the 
2 >lediterranean coast while the French colonial 
party was even now proclaiming that the 
acquisition of ISIorocco would be the coping- 
stone of their vast African empire. The day 
had gone by when a nation could indulge in the 
lu.xury of civil war without the fear of foreign 
intervention, and when the standard of revolt 
was raised against the IMoorish Sultan it was 
only a question of time when his country would 
become entangled in the net of European 
political intrigue. The internal state of 
Morocco meanwhile went from bad to worse, 
until in 1905 the visit of the German Emperor 
to Tangier precipitated the crisis. 

When this event took place the Powers most 
interested in Morocco were France and Spain, 
for Great Britain had on the conclusion of the 
Entente Cordiale in the previous 3’’ear promised 
France entire liberty of action in the Shereefian 
Empire in return for a similar guarantee in 
respect of the British occupation of Egypt. 
Under these circumstances it is not surprising 
that France should view with considerable alarm 
the prospect of being supplanted by Germany 
on the shores of the Atlantic at the very moment 
when she had just resigned to England all claim 
to dictate what should be done on the banks of 
the Nile. For a moment Europe was within a 
measurable distance of war, but in reality 


neither side was ready to fight, and the Con- 
ference of Algeciras took place in the early 
months of 1906. 

This conference was attended by those 
nations who had sent representatives to an 
earlier one held in ^Madrid in 1880, and the 
outcome of it was that France and Spain were 
entrusted with the task of representing the 
Powers interested in Morocco. Two years later 
Abd-el-Aziz IV, was finally overthrown by 
Mulai Hafid, who became Sultan in his stead. 
This change was not effected without wide- 
spread disorder, and in pursuance of the powers 
conferred upon them by the Conference of 
Algeciras the French and Spanish governments 
sent troops to occupy various points in the 
country. The new Sultan proved unable to 
make his authority respected in many parts of 
his empire — notably in the Riff and in those 
districts where the celebrated Raisuli held sway 
— and ^Morocco appeared to be rapidly' passing 
into French and Spanish hands when the arrival 
of the German gunboat “Panther” at Agadir 
in July, 1911 once more threw the whole 
question into the melting-pot of European 
rivalries. On this cccasion too the world was 
brought to the verge of war, but once again the 
General Staffs were not ready and the evil day 
was postponed for another three years. 

This time, however, France was determined 
that her claim to the larger part of Morocco 
should be admitted without any further 
question, and during the ensuing months the 
energies of the Quai d’Orsay were devoted to 
this object. Great Britain had already been 
eliminated as a rival by the Entente Cordiale of 
1904, and the only other European competitors 
to be placated were Germany and Spain. A 
Convention was signed with the former on the 
gth November, 1911, by which the German 
government agreed to relinquish its rights in 
Morocco in exchange for a considerable rectifica- 
tion of the frontier of the French Congo in its 
favour, but it still retained certain extra- 
territorial privileges in the matter of its consuls 
and post-offices. With Spain a treaty was 
concluded a year later, and by it France 
renounced all claim to that portion of Morocco 
which lay North of a vague line drawn from s 
point on the Atlantic South of Earache and 
running North of Fez to the frontier of Algeria 
at Cabo de Agua : this area was to be 
administered by Spain in the name of the Sultan 
through a Khalifa who was to be appointed by 
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him in collaboration with the Spanish govern- 
ment. Unfortunately, this agreement contained 
within itself the seeds of further trouble for it 
definitely excluded Tangier from the Spanish 
zone and it only defined the boundary of the 
latter very approximately. IMeanwhile, how- 
ever, France went on with her work of securing 
complete control of what she had acquired, and 
a French Protectorate was proclaimed : at the 
same time IMulai Hafid was induced to abdicate 
and the new Sultan, IMulai Yusef, proved to be 
as completely the puppet of his masters as the 
Pe}' of Tunis, or the Emperor of Annam, or 
any other of the monarchs whose territories are 
administered by the F'rench Republic. 

The War onE' served to emphasize the strong 
hold which France exercised over her zone 
through the High Commissioner General, later 
^larshal, Lyautey. In spite of German 
intrigues the country not only remained quiet 
but even contributed whole regiments for service 
in Europe, while in every direction roads were 
made and fresh districts were opened up. In 
the Spanish zone, likewise, all seemed to be 
going well, and step by step the armies of Spain 
gained control of the mountains of the Riff 
until the signing of the Armistice once more 
unloosed the forces of disorder, w’hich have 
been active ever since. The main feature of 
post-War diplomacy has been the increasing 
rivalry of England and France now' that the 
fear of Germany has been removed, and in the 
negotiations respecting the future of Tangier 
this feeling was given full play. 

By the Treaty of Versailles the German 
government was forced to relinquish the privi- 
leges which it had retained by the Convention 
of 1911, and as Spain promised to apply the 
provisions of the Treaty to her zone also it 
seemed that at la.st France could consider her- 
self secure in Horocco. The only question still 
outstanding was that of Tangier, and to its 
settlement the three Powers began to apply 
themselves. Almost at once there arose 
serious differences of opinion. Spain claimed 
the town with considerable justice as lying 
wholly in her zone, while France demanded it 
on behalf of the puppet Sultan. The British 
government was placed in a situation of great 
difficulty : it had no desire to see Tangier 
become a French air-base which would make 
Gibraltar — where no aeroplane can land — worse 
than useless, but to hand the town over to 
Spain would mean a break widi France which 


was as yet inadvisable. Under these cir- 
cumstances a compromise was reached by which 
Tangier was to be permanently “interna- 
tionalized” ; an elaborate machinery of 
administration was set up and is now revolving 
in an uncertain manner. It is worthy of note 
that this so-called settlement has never been 
acknowledged either by Italy or by the United 
States, and it has only in realitj- been accepted 
by France and Spain as a temporary expendient. 
There can be little doubt that the question cl 
Tangier has onh' been shelved, and that it 
will be reopened at the first favourable 
opportunity. 

The rivalry between France and Spain over 
the future status of Tangier had not only 
delayed the pacification of Morocco but had 
placed a weapon in the hands of their enemies 
in both Europe and Africa. All the adventurers 
whom the War had pjroduced began to turn 
their eyes to that part of Morocco which 
under its tribal chiefs still resisted the two 
protecting Powers. German officers, unscru- 
pulous concession-hunters, Pan-Islamic en- 
thusiasts, and Bolshevist agents began to find 
their wa}' into the Riff mountains, while the 
French and Spanish officials made very little 
effort to prevent arms from passing across the 
frontier of their respective zones. Then in July, 
1921, Abd-el-Krim, whose name was unknown 
to the statesmen of Europe, fell like a 
thunderbolt upon the army of General .Silvestre, 
and Anual was added to Adowa and Tsushima 
among the victories of the East over the West. 
The Spaniards fought with ; 11 the desperate 
valour of their race when once the first panic 
was over, but they were ill-supported by the 
government at INIadrid and in a few days they 
lost the fruits of twelve 3'ears’ hard fighting. 

The effect of Anual was enormous. The 
news that the Crescent had at last overcome 
the Cross spread like wild fire not only through 
^Morocco but also into Algeria and Tunis, and 
for a moment it seemed as if all North Africa 
would soon be ablaze. Abd-el-Krim, however, 
is no Khalid, and instead of falling on the 
other Spanish army which was operating from 
Tetuan he frittered away his chances until the 
arrival of strong reinforcements from the 
Peninsula once more drove him back into the 
mountains. For the next three vears a 
desultory warfare went on in which’ neither 
party gained any decisive advantage, and of 
which, the only important result was so to 
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disgust the Spanish people with their inapt 
politicians that in September, 1923, they allowed 
General Primo de Rivera to abolish the 
Parliamentary S3'stem — whether temporarily or 
permanently still remains to be seen. 

While these events were taking place in the 
Spanish zone France, occupied with a hundred 
troubles elsewhere, continued to regard them 
with a singular air of detachment. True to 
tlie policy' of the Third Republic of never 
entrusting a large arm}- to any one general — 
particular}- to one of such Royalist views as 
^Marshal Eyautey — she kept the number of 
white troops in Morocco dangerously low, and 
winked at the caravans of arms that crossed 
the Spanish frontier. As for Great Britain her 
official attitude was impeccably correct, though 
the government — forgetful of the “Alabama” — 
connived at the assistance which individuals 
gave to Abd-el-Rrim. Under these circumstan- 
ces General Primo de Rivera decided that it was 
impossible to pacify the whole Spanish zone, 
and he accordingly determined to follow the 
example of Hadrian and withdrew from 
territory which could no longer be profitably 
held. In the face of grave opposition on the 
part of many of his fellow-countrymen he 
concentrated the Spanish troops behind the 
“Estella Eine”, and against it the Moors 
hurled themselves in vain. The situation in 
the early part of 1925 then was that the best 
parts of the Spanish zone were firmly held by 
Spain, while Abd-el-Krim had come to realize 
that any advance in the direction of Melilla or 
Tetuan would only result in a reverse which 
would shatter his prestige, already dimmed by 
General Primo de Rivera’s successful with- 
drawal. 

Under these circumstances it was only 
natural that the Riff leader should turn his 
attention to the French zone where the situa- 
tion was much more favourable to his schemes. 
The white troops, except for the Foreign 
Eegion, were few in number, while the coloured 
were definitely second-class, being almost 
entirely conscripts from Senegal whose value 
has always been very low. Nor was this all, 
i for the French armies did not make up in 

i quantity what they lacked in quality, for the 

; traditional republican caution combined with 
; the extensive commitments of France in other 
parts of the world had reduced their effectives 
below the margin of safety. Abd-el-Krim w’as 
, well aw'are of all these facts, and as soon as 


the w-eather made it possible he began the 
invasion of French Morocco with the seasoned 
warriors of his owm tribe, the Beni Urriagel. 

To understand the events of the campaign 
of 1925 it is necessary to remember that the 
inhabitants of the Rifi have from time im- 
memorial been regarded as distinct from the 
other subjects of the Shereefian Empire. They 
have generally been in revolt ngainst the central 
authority, and the strength of their geographi- 
cal position has enabled them to defy successive 
Sultans with comparative impunity. In all 
Morocco their martial prowess has gained for 
them — and particularly for the Beni Urriagel — 
an incalculable prestige, but at the same time 
their backward civilization and their savage 
methods of warfare have alienated the more 
cultured sections of the population, who would 
in all probability have otherwise hastened to 
throw in their lot with Abd-el-Krim. This 
mixture of antipathy and admiration explains 
why the invaders received some but not very 
widespread support, and in addition there is 
the fact that Abd-el-Krim is not a man of 
sufficiently high lineage to attract the support 
of the powerful Kaids of the South. At the 
same time the victory of Anual and the retreat 
of the Spaniards behind the “Estella Eine” 
had raised the reputation of the RiSs to 
incredible heights, and many a tribe threw in 
its lot with them in the belief that the victory 
over the Spaniards would be repeated against 
the French. 

At the moment when the storm burst the 
position of the French troops was a most 
unenviable one. The bulk of them were 
scattered in isolated posts just as the 
Spanish forces had been before General 
Primo de Rivera took in hand their re- 
organization. Many of these posts were held 
only by a dozen Senegalese, and nearly all were 
situated on the crests of hills while the only 
available supply of water was almost invariably 
in the valley beneath them. The consequence 
of this was that as soon as a post was sur- 
rounded either thirst compelled its surrender 
at a very early date, or the garrison could be 
sniped w-henever its details went to fetch water. 
The French had thus violated an elementary 
rule of strategy w-hich insists that to be of 
any use an advanced post must be capable of 
holding up the advance of an enemy until the 
main body is able to strike. These isolated 
positions merely immobilized a number of men 
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who might have been utilized to better purpose 
elsewhere, while their inevitable capture by the 
iMoors was bound to increase the latters’ 
prestige. In addition the frontier was both 
uncertain and indefensible, for the Treaty of 
1912 had neglected geography in favour of 
tribal boundaries, with the result that neither 
in Paris, nor in Madrid, nor in these advanced 
posts did anyone know exactly where ran the 
line of the frontier which the soldiers of France 
were now to be called upon to defend. Had 
the River Wergha been chosen as the boundary 
between the two zones the history of the 
succeeding events might have been very 
different. 

Abd-el-Krim’s plan of campaign was to 
avoid anything in the nature of a pitched battle 
at first but rather to capture as many French 
posts as possible, and at the same time to 
conduct an intensive propaganda among the 
tribes who were loyal to P'rauce. In both he 
succeeded admirably. Post after post fell into 
his hands, although some managed to prolong 
their resistance by the ingenious device of 
receiving their supplies of water in the shape 
of blocks of ice dropped from aeroplanes 
These successes were the most effective form of 
propaganda, and tribe after tribe threw in its 
lot with the Riff chief. The French authori- 
ties were not only short of troops but quite 
uncertain upon whom they could still count. 
Yet in spite of Abd-el-Krim’s success the 
brutality of his soldiers was turning many 
waverers against him. Accusations of atroci- 
ties are brought forward in all wars but in this 
case there is unfortunateh^ no doubt that they 
are only too true. Abd-el-Krim has 
deliberately turned his back upon the 
chivalrous example set by heroes like Abd-el- 
Kader in the past and br’ the Ottoman Turks 
in the recent war, and the excesses which Le 
has made no effort to check have stained the 
standard of Islam. The Spanish prisoners 
captured at Anual were barbarously treated, as 
the testimony of the survivors proves. On at 
least one occasion the defenders of a French 
post were burnt alive after they had sur- 
rendered, and fire and sword were carried 
through the lands of those tribes who refused 
to acknowledge the Riff chief. This policy 
did more harm than good for it rallied to the 
side of the French many who would have 
preferred to see them defeated, but who were 
outraged by the savagery of their so-called 


liberators. It would, of course, be foolish to 
deny that the French and Spanish soldiers 
were also guilty of excesses, but they were 
perpetrated in the heat of the moment and were 
invariably punished by the authorities. 

His initial successes enabkd Abd-el-Krim to 
develop his strategical pirns still further and 
during May and June he made a determined 
effort to capture Taza ; the possession of this 
town by the Riffs would have effectually cut 
the only line of railway connecting iMorocco 
with Algeria and would thus have made the 
fall of Fez itself onK a matter of time. The 
iMoorish strategy was sound, for the attention 
of the Frenc’n was distracted b\' ‘'feints” 
further to the West, and for a few weeks the 
fate of Morocco hung in the balance. The 
railway came under heavy fire, and the Riffs 
advanced so close to Fez that the sound of their 
guns echoed in its streets. Yet, as at Verdun, 
the French revealed an unexpected tenacity 
when reduced to the defensive, and in spite of 
their numerical inferiority their line held. The 
Sultan used every endeavour to save Fez, and 
so far was Abd el-Krim from uniting .all 
iMorocco under his standard that the levies of 
the great Kaids of the South flocked to the 
Tricolour of France. The situation was saved, 
and the Riff campaign degenerated into that 
form of warfare so ridiculed by Horace Walpole 
— a rebellion on the defensive. 

If Abd-el-Krim’s advance did not have the 
result of placing him upon iMulai Yusef’s throne 
it did at last convince the French and Spanish 
governments that unless they sank their mutual 
differences their future in Morocco would be 
very black indeed. I'd. iMalvy was sent by the 
Quai d’Orsay to Madrid, and after some dis- 
cussion an agreement was reached between the 
two protecting Powers. The most important 
points of it were that the French and Spanish 
navies should co-operate in a dose blockade of 
the Riff coast, the French troops were 
empowered to cross the vague frontier of the 
Spanish zone if military operations should 
render such a step necessary, while the 
Spaniards were to make a thrust from the sea 
in the meantime in the direction of Ajdir, the 
capital of the Riff. It was further proposed to 
laud some forces for the protection of Tangier, 
and the co-operation of Great Britain — as a 
signatory of the Ttingier Convention — was 
invited in this task. This was, however, too 
great a commitment even for Mr. Baldwin and 
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the British Government courteously declined, 
whereupon the whole scheme was abandoned 
and Tangier was thrown back upon its own 
resources in case of attack by the Riffs. 

For some weeks after the fighting round 
Taza there was a lull in the war while reinforce- 
ments were hurried over from an alarmed France 
and Abd-el-Krim made such preparations as he 
could to ward off the threatened blow. Before 
their offensive actually began the French and 
Spanish governments made it known that they 
were prepared to grant the Riff leader a position 
far superior even to that of the Raids of the 
South, but Abd-el-Krim refused to enter into 
any negotiations. Whether he adopted this 
defiant attitude because he had become intoxi- 
cated with success or whether he vas compelled 
to do so by his own followers is difficult to 
determine, but he certainly made a great mistake 
in refusing to retreat. He not only lost the 
support of many well-wishers in Europe but in 
thus throwing down the gauntlet to two great 
military nations he rendered his final overthrow 
inevitable. 

^Marshal Petain, the defender of Verdun, was 
appointed b}’ i\I. Painleve to the command of 
the French armies in Morocco, and when the 
offensive began Abd-el-Krim proved quite 
unable to check its progress. Flis forces wore 
driven from the territory v.hich they had so 
easily occupied in their advance, and with his 
defeat many of the tribes who had joined him 
once more changed sides. While these opera- 
tions were in progress in the South a large 
Spanish force under General Sanjurjo — now 
High Commissioner in the vSpanish zone — and 
under the immediate supervision of General 
Pnmo de Rivera was landed at Alhucemas ; a 
violent offensive in the direction of Tetuan 
failed to arrest the Spanish advance, and just 
before the autumn rains made further campaign- 
ing impossible. Ajdir passed into the hands of 
Spain. There were still very considerable 


bodies of Riffs in the field, but they were 
confined to the more mountainous districts, for 
with the capture of Ajdir the Beni Urriagel lost 
the most fertile of their tribal lands. 

The future of Morocco is as difficult to 
predict as that of any other country in the 
present unsettled state of the world, but events 
have already proved that Abd-el-Krim is no 
Saladin destined to drive the foreigner from the 
land. His ferocity has prevented the cultmed 
and tolerant Moslem of the cities from accepting 
him as a leader, and the excesses of his followers 
have occasioned such a reaction against him that 
even were the French and Spanish armies to be 
removed he could only succeed as the result of 
a long and sanguinary civil war. On the other 
hand, it would be foolish to prophesy that the 
inhabitants of Morocco will always be prepared 
to take their orders from Paris and Madrid ; yet 
if the spirit of friendly co-operation which has 
animated the relations of France and Spain since 
the rise of the common danger be maintained, 
it cannot but be to the advantage of Morocco. 
Both Powers have developed enormously the 
resources of their respective zones, and without 
their help capital for these purposes would 
assuredly not be forthcoming. What Morocco 
needs is a generation of peaceful development, 
and there is no hope of it except from a con- 
tinuation of the present regime. The attitude 
towards Abd-el-Krim of the Moors proves that 
lie could never unite the country under his rule 
and the departure of the French and Spanish 
would under present circumstances be a 
definitely retrograde step. Those who wish 
Morocco wmll can therefore only hope that her 
inhabitants will concentrate irpon the economic 
developement of their country, and for the 
next twenty years at any rate bear in mind the 
well-known couplet of Pope : — 

“For forms of government let fools contest ; 

Whate'er is best administered, is best/" 
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NEWSPAPER COMPETITIONS. 
By Pt. S. M. Dattatrya, m.a. 


Value of Hobbies 

]Men are, indeed, grown up children. When 
children they make paper boats, when grown 
up they rack their brain to solve cross-word 
puzzles. The idea of competing for prizes 
which first attracts them as children continues 
to lure them even in the heyday of life, when 
they are engaged in the greater and keener 
competition of later life. However absorbing 
their worldly duties, they manage to snatch 
away some time, occasionally though it be, for 
their pet hobby, — be it stamp-collecting, bird- 
catching, snapshotting, or contesting for a news- 
paper prize. A cynic might decide to cry down 
these hobbies, but a normal human being can 
seldom get tired of them. Like lovely pictorial 
supplements to iournals, the p’.irsuit of hobbies 
serves as a welcome supplement or addendum 
to the more serious vocations of life. And then, 
newspaper competitions while affording pleasure 
to the competitors, promise cash or kind — 
however slender or trivial ; and this, for some, 
adds greatly to the meaning and interest of the 
whole thing. 

Out-of-fashion methods 

Now, I am not revealing a secret when I 
say that one of the objects of the newspaper 
proprietor introducing any prize competitions 
generalE^ is to pKapularise his journal and 
stimulate its circulation. This is nothing re- 
prehensible, as some would think. Very few 
journals, however useful to the public, could 
afford to go on long without being paying to 
those who run them ; and most of the journals 
that are booming commercial successes are the 
journals that are prominently instrumental in 
furthering worthy causes. 

At the beginning of the present century, 
however, there were some forms of competi- 
tions whose naked and chief, if not entire, 
object was to bring money into the coffers of 
the journal promoting them. For the contestant 
readers their interest lay in their kinship to the 
three-card trick. They were pure gambles; 
and had no counterpart involving cultivation of 


mental skill, exercise oi memory, augmentation 
of general knowledge, or development of such 
traits as perseverence or common-sense, such as 
are possessed by most of the present-day 
competitions, which have all but completely, if 
not altogether, superseded them in Britain, and 
later jostled them aside into the shade on the 
European Continent as web. One of those 
defunct forms was a veritable cozenage : one big 
prize (worth about a thousani pounds) would 
be offered to the competitor successfully supply- 
ing omissions in a common proverb like the 
following, which every rustic of loon knew 
from his childhood :—“H*N*S*Y i* t*e b*st 
P'l*cy . A small entry fee, say one shilling, 
proved no bar; for the extreme easiness of the 
problem and the extraordinary richness of the 
prize were quite out of proportion. Lacs and 
lacs of persons would go in, each to try his 
or her luck. The journal after defraying a 
little more than LTjOoo as prize and expenses 
like advertising would find itself in receipt of 
a iiet gain of thousands of pounds, a sum manv 
limes more than what would be the proniotors’ 
reasonable commission. 

Another form that had (;>nee become fairly 
current in Britain was, what mav be called, 
Coupon-Collecting. A prize of a 'few pounds 
would be promised to the person sending in to 
the journal the largest number of coupons, one 
coupon being obtainable in each copy. Some 
competitors would be induced to buy dozens of 
copies themselves, or go alxmt begging for these 
coupons from their friends to supplement their 
own collection. This, too, was a clearly shady 
method; and required of the winner only 
exprase of money and a bit of canyassing 
ability of a low order, and no intellectual effort 
worth the name. The insistence of the “Times’ 
Elustrated Weekly’’ upon competitors supply- 
ing coupons in its Cross-Word Puzzle, Word- 
making and Anagram Competitions, or of the 
_ Englishinan’’ similarly upon contestants 
in Its photographic competition, is clearly 
reasonable and defensible ; for 6 annas or i anna 
spent respectively on an issue of these valuable 
journals should never be deemed as lost, if a 
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readers never wins a prize even once in his life. 
And no competitor need send more than one 
coupon to stand a chance in any of these 
competitions. 

A third variety, once in great vogue with 
sapling journals, or with those in dotage but 
bidding for a rejuvenated existence, was what 
may be called distribution competition. The 
avowed object of the journals promoting them 
was to increase tlieir circulation. I'or the more 
earnest competitors it meant a sort of speculative 
business, of the deepest dye. The prize or 
prizes were to go to the competitor or competi- 
tors responsible for the sale of the largest 
number of copies. One or other of a number 
of methods was employed by these enthusiasts. 
One was sending round sandwichmen with 
advertisements of the periodical. This seldom 
proved even slightly paj'ing for the competitor, 
who more often could not recoup himself even 
for his original investment. Another method, 
which was buying of copies ot the periodical 
and distributing it broadcast, lurned out to be 
a failure as frequently as the former, though 
a costlier one. There was still another means 
used by competitors. Tris was characteristical- 
ly adventurous, and carried the day where the 
hackneyed tameness of handbills or the giving 
away of copies missed the mark. 

Three very plucky exploits of three winners 
in British contests may be related. One of 
these took himself into a lions’ cage, where he 
read out to those ex-monarchs of the fo;ests, 
doubtless to whittle down the anguish of their 
exile and to reconcile them — however partially 
— to the humanity of man, a first class joke 
from the weekly for w'hose prize he w'as 
competing. While he was doing so, he was 
careful to hold the paper in such a way that the 
large audience of rational animals whom he 
had attracted beside the cage, to drink at the 
.same fount of learning "at which under the 
new extension of Primary Education Act — these 
carnivora were slaking their thirst, might see 
the paper’s cover and its name. His ingenuitv 
won him the first prize of £25, and all the 
amount was net profit. We have yet to know 
how many copies were purchased by lions 
voluntarily appreciating the joke recited. 

The feat performed by another winner was 
tragi-comic. A railway platform w'as packed 
like sardines with holiday-makers waiting for 
an excursion train. As the train came within 


sight and was steaming on to the platform, our 
competitor friend purposely threw on the line 
a copy of his journal, and at once followed to 
rescue it from being mangled under the succes- 
sion of iron feet that were to roll on it in a 
few seconds. He narrowly escaped being 
competed out of life ; and the same good fortune 
which saved his life brought him the prize ot 
£100. When he announced to the terrified 
crowd that his object in risking his life was to 
win a prize in the journal in question, almost 
all the people broke out in laughter or smiles. 
As was pre-arranged, a newsboy appeared on the 
scene with a stock of that particular journal. 
Needless to say, he was able to clear his basket 
within a few minutes. 

The third example may be worth immitation 
even to-day, not by newspaper readers, but by 
some news agents who want to push the sale 
of some papers. This winner arranged three 
public magic-lantern shows, and interspersed 
betw'een other pictures screened some pictures 
from the magazine he was booming. He drew 
the special attention of the spectators to the 
letter press accompanying these pictures, w'hica 
was calculated to give some idea of the first 
instalment of a dramatic new serial and excite 
iheir interest for the next one. At the door a 
very large supply of the number containing the 
second instalment was sold out in no time. The 
fellow' won the prize all right; and after allow- 
ing for all expenses found himself in receipt of 
a net gain of nearly £30. 

Competitions still popular 

These were the stories of the past. The 
Indian acrobat who dances on the rope and 
performs like tricks of wonderful adroitness may 
continue to take risks of any magnitude any 
number of times every day of his working life. 
But newspaper readers of to-day, though they 
count several brave hearts among them w’hom 
the lure of Shikar might take everj’ summer 
into the midst of jungle fastnesses, cannot 
supply more persons than can be counted on 
the fingers of one hand who would be fool-hardv 
enough to risk their lives by facing an on-rush- 
ing railway train, or recite jokes to lions in 
expectation of a prize of £100 or £50. This 
does not mean or suggest that competitions 
have dropped out of English journalism, or that 
they constitute a feature that has ceased to 
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appeal to aiij’ considerable portion of readers. 

In fact that feature is to be met with, both 
ill Britain and in India, in not a few high class 
magazines and journals, boys’ papers and 
ladies' periodicals. Of course, the more serious 
tjgms of periodicals like the “Hibbert Journal,” 
the ‘‘Nation and Athenaem” and the ‘‘Modern 
Review”, or business or economic reviews and 
so forth, do avoid it altogether, or — at least — its 
lighter forms. Many of these competitions are 
regularly held. The prizes offered are some- 
t'mes handsome, their forms being cash, medals, 
books or journals, or other articles of use. 
There are a few cases of non-prize competitions 
as well. 

Literary Varieties 

The competitions in vogue in India and 
England are multiform, and divide themselves 
into ih-ec oroad classes — literary, games, and 
phoiogr'.iL.h:c. The class literary can be sub- 
divided into tltree sections: suitable for literary 
navvies, s .itable for literary artisans, and suit- 
able for literary artists. Competitions fit for 
iiac\ies .ake several forms. One of these is 
Picture Pu.;/.ies. They admit of rival solutions 
in caies ; and for successful handling require 
s-mi., uOs-i'vation, general knowledge, and 
conimoii-b-iise. Succeeding sets go on increas- 
i g ;n difr.cuUy, Other forms are Acrostics and 
.vc.''o..ti .-m k.ii^ — to be found in the ‘‘Weekly 
\'' e.v.n.imt-r ' ot noiidon ; Word-making and 
Aji m the ' limes of India Illustrated 

■ ee..!/,” and the Cross-word Puzzle featur- 
ing t.ie ‘‘Weekly Westminster,” and the 
‘‘EngLshman” of Calcutta. Some of the 
coniijetitions suiting literary artisans are these ; 
placing of certain hymns (I may suggest cinema 
films and novels, and other books as well) in 
order of their popularity ; naming of a given 
number of great men of all or specified classes 
in order of eminence ; stating what features of 
the journal are best or wor.st, as the case may 
be. 

Contests fitting the tastes of literary artists 
have fully blossomed in some most commend- 
able forms in the “Bookman” and the “Weekly 
Westminster” of Eondon. The five prize 
competitions announced in the “Bookman” 
(July, 1925), were for the best original lyric; 
for the best quotation from English verse, 
preferably of a humorous nature, applicable to 
any review or the name of any author or book 


appearing in the July, 1925, issue of the 
“Bookman;” for the best quatrain enpressiug 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the current 
year’s unusual summer ia England ; for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words 
of an3' recentlj^ published book ; and for the 
best suggestions for the “Bookman” competi- 
tions. The “Weekly Westminster” has 
receiitU' offered prizes for, among other 
problems, an account of the best way in which 
to show London to an intelligent stranger, 
visiting that citj' for the first time ; for a 
c’naracter-study of an animal (in not more 
tlian 500 words) ; for translation into Latin 
lyrics of a given passage from Jlatthew Arnold ; 
and for a piece of verse or prose entitled “A 
widow reads the Parliamentary Debates” 
This weeklj' also gives every week a prize to 
the best writer of political news about provincial 
English towns. In India we have a Sunday 
v-story Competition in the “Illustrated Weekly” 
of Bombay. This may better be called a 
Story ette Competition. The story-writing 
competition of “Everyman’s Review” is also 
worth mentioning. The “Sunday Times” of 
Lahore, a promising and precocious new child 
ill Indian journalism, has announced in its issue 
of 2nd August, the inauguration by it of a 
inoiithly article-writing competition on set 
subjects. 

Here it may be observed that all those 
journals which keep their columns open for 
outside contributions and paj- for these keep 
going a constant competition of the literary 
artisans’ variety ; the chief, if not the only, differ- 
ence between this competition and a competition 
pre-eminentlj' so-called being that the former 
is more difficult, — bj’ its verj' nature and 
because its requirements are not as definitel>' 
and narrowly formulated for the guidance of 
competitors as in the other case. In India 
both these forms of competition are yet, com- 
paratively speaking, very limited. Their slow 
and small growth is accounted for by the lack 
of readers due to dearth of education, by the 
financial weakness of most of our journalistic 
concerns, and finally by the art of journalism 
reing yet in its. infancy. 

Crames contests 

_ Games competitions are of manv sorts. One 
ot them IS about forecasts in football, cricket 
and other like games. The “Civil and MiUtary 
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Gazette” of Lahore possesses this feature. 
These are by some believed to be tests of skill 
and foresight. They are really mere g^uess- 
work, akin to betting on the turf, though on a 
miniature scale. INIay I venture to suggest here 
that some enterprising papers might find an 
analogous competition pertaining to another and 
more serious field no less interesting for their 
readers and profitable for themselves, — 

Parliamentary, Assembly, or Council Election. 

Forecasts? Chess problems competition deserves 
a warm mention. It figures, among others, in 
the “Inquirer”, a Unitarian organ; the “Times 
Literary Supplement” and the “Weekb’- 

\ITstminster” of London. It is really sad that 
the “Times of India Illustrated Weekly” goes 
without this competition. A very welcome, 

oriarinal and really useful feature for which 
“Welf-’re”, the young and promising monthly 
of Calcutta, is re‘;ponsible, — is a Phvsical 
Culture Prize offered to physically the best 
develoned yotmg man. Women may well be 
included in this contest. 

Photography 

The third broad division was named above 
as Photographic competitions. The two papers 
in India most popular for this item are the 
“Times of India Illustrated Weekly” and the 
“Englishman”. The former has two svtch 
competitions — the Weekly Snapshots Competi- 
tion and the monthly Photographic one. 
Selected photos and snaps are published b\'' it. 
These when depicting Indian ways and scenes 
can be, almost alwavs, safely depended upon 
by Western novelists and other writers on 
social life not knowing this country at first 
hand, for introducing Indian sketches and 
characters into their works. 

How to do better? 

The foregoing survey of the competition 
world suggests some improvements in existing 
forms and methods, and also the necessitv of 
change of emphasis from one object to another, 
and the introduction of healthy- new objects as 
well. For one thing, an attempt should be 
made through competitions to stimulate research 
into limited and easv literarv and scientific 
problems, fit to he handled by the non-snecialist. 
Mr. John O’London in his very interesting 
brochure, “Is it good English, and Like 


Matters”, gives the following quotation, which 
he humorously calls “the Orphan Quotation,’’ 
as it has been ascribed to no less than nineteen 
different sources : — 

“I expect to pass through this world but 
once; any good thing, therefore, that I can da, 
or any kindness that I can show to my fellow- 
creatures, let me do it now; let me not defer 
or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way 
again”. 

Finding out the correct source of this well- 
known sentence may form a good, though 
perhaps not a verj- good, prize proposition. 
Another object that can be %rthered through 
competitions is to induce some people to do 
certain useful and desirable •‘hings that they 
might otherwise not do at all, or ’nalf-heartedlv ; 
and thereby to improve their tastes and let 
them spend their time sensibly. Pri/e : roblems 
necessitating on the part of co'npetito"s a study 
of really first-rate books — whether oM or nevr, 
or their presence at really good plaj'S and 
worthy film exhibitions should be set. 

Then the competition might be made an 
instrument for helping to develop general 
knowledge and power of observation in the 
competitors. 

It appears that some persons are under the 
misapprehension that puzzles and anagrams are 
an easy job, a welcome pastime for leisure 
moments. The fact of the matter is that it is 
easier to set such problems to others than 
actually to solve them oneself. I take a word 
and reshuffle its constituent letters in a few 
seconds. It is perhaps imagined that for the 
competitor the business proves educative, both 
for his intellect and for his charaf'ter ; and 
amusing, of course. Such competitions are, 
how’ever, very taxing, involving a fair amount 
of hard but haphazard thinking Excepting the 
individual who would persevere through all 
possible permutations and combinations admis- 
sible in a particular case, it is sheer chance that 
one ever stumbles upon the right solution. 
When there are so many real puzzles in life it 
is difficult to understand what pleasure men 
can derive from purposely designing new 
puzzles and conundrums — of a morbidlv 
theoretical interest, and from trying to solve 
them. 

Further, the method of priority by which 
prizes are awarded in these word competitions 
make winning doubly a matt'^r of chance. As 
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said before, getting the correcl solution is 
accidental. Then, all correct answers being 
conciurent, as in Arithmetic, and prizes being 
a few ; the question, which of the successful 
solvers will get the awards, is again left to 
chance. In this respect, literary competitions 
like the Bombay Weekly’s Sunday Story 
Competition or those of the “Bookman” and 


“Weeklj- Westminster” are distinctly superior : 
they demand systematic thinking and knowledge 
in producing a sensible answer, and then the 
answers being different— as various as there are 
competitors, the adjudicating Editor is not made 
to yield the palm to iMr. Chance and jMr. 
Buck to shape the result according to their own 
sweet will. 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW ; A STUDY. 
By Dr. Eakshman Sarup, m.a., D.phil. (Oxon.). 


Introduction. 

George Bernard Shaw is an Irishman. He 
belongs to an illustrious line of Irish writers 
who haye adopted English as the vehicle of 
t’..eir tuo ght c-,nd expression and have made 
a rich and important contribution to English 
Literature. Goldsmith, Swift, Sheridan, 
Thomas and George Moor, Francis Thompson, 
Lionel Johnson, Dowden, the dramatist Synge, 
0-car Wil’e, and W. B. Yeats have all been 
assigned an honourable position in the temple 
of literary fame. How poor would English 
I.'terature be without them ! And Shaw, 
perhaps the last of the great Irishmen to write 
in F.nglish, has fully maintained, nay even 
heightened what is called Celtic wit and 
brilliance. Shaw- at present is a man of inter- 
national reputation. No other English writer, 
past or present, has or ever had, such vast 
audience and of such high intellectual quality 
in Europe and America as is attracted by Shaw. 
The journals and magazines of the whole of his 
western world are open to him whenever he 
chooses to use them as his mouthpiece. His 
plays are performed throughout the United 
States, England, and almost all the kingdoms 
of Europe. He is regarded, on the continent, 
as one of the best exponent of modern English 
speech. His plays are prescribed as text books 
in many modern Universities, such as that of 
Str"sbo"rg. He is besides a fluent and impres- 
.“^ive speaker. Apart from prominent p>olitical 
leaders, no other speaker is more popular or 


draws more crowded houses in London than 
Shaw. In this way he directly speaks to, and 
conveys his message to the man in the street, 
to the man in the cap and the gown, and the 
fasb.iona’.le drawing-room visitor. The stage, 
and platform, and the periodical are one and 
all at his beck and call. A man who can appeal 
to, and successfully catch the imagination of 
different and such vast strata of society must loe 
truly remarkable and is therefore a worthy 
object of our study. 

The task of interpreting Shaw is a hard one. 
He is a difficult subject to tackle with. A 
serious discussion of Shaw is, in the words of 
a critic, like, ‘w'asting good blows on a display 
of fire works.’ He is very illusory. Like 
Socrates he puts on an air of knowing nothing. 
He is an ardent advocate of the abolition of 
marriage as an institution, has published a play, 
and several papers on the subject and is then 
innocently surprised to find that he is credited 
with advanced view's on marriage, that young 
couples seek his advice and guidance with 
regard to their matrimonial affairs. Like Plato 
he is often a source of perplexity to the student. 
He is humorous, original, fanciful, but there is 
always an uncertainty about his motive. He 
uses words in order to conceal his thought. He 
deliberately misleads his critics to discomfort 
them. He does not co-operate with the reader 
blit follows a policy of complete obstruction 
with regard to an understanding of his ideas. 
His comedies are disguised satires. They are 
often exaggerated pictures almost bordering on 
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the caricature. His descriptions of reality are 
nothing more than grotesque representations of 
abnormalities or mere parodies. His precise 
aim remains undetermined. You never can 
tell when he is in earnest and when not. It 
has been suggested to label alternate paragraphs 
of his plays as serious or humorous as the case 
may be so that there may be no mistake. He 
gives free play to his high-soaring imagination 
and whimsical fancy. His irony is subtle. He 
puts on his motley garb, shakes his bells and 
shoots arrows of ideas which if the^^ do not con- 
vince at least rankle in the hearts of the present 
generation. But the world looks upon him as 
the jester-laureate, — who amuses himself at the 
cr>st of others. 

There are inherent difficulties as well. His 
works are full of paradox. With Chesterton he 
is known as the bird of paradox. His expres- 
sion of paradox is so free and frequent that it 
has given rise to the notion that Shaw does not 
utter a paradox, but is a paradox himself. 
This view is supported by the fact that his 
practice is generallj' at variance with his theory, 
and in the realm of tliought, it is rather strange 
to find that he is vehemently opposed both to 
Christanit5’- and rationalism. The following 
examples of paradox are taken from ‘Great 
Catherine’ and the ‘INIesalliance.’ An English 
Captain visits a Russians Count, who is half 
drunk. The latter’s niece Varinka remonstrates 
V ith him. 

Varinka : — And you think you will impress 
an -Englishman by receiving him as you are 
now, half drunk. 

Patiomkin : — (gravelyl. It is true that the 
English despise men who cannot drink. I must 
make myself wholly drunk. (He takes a huge 
draught of brandy) G. C. Scene I. 

Lord Sv.mmerhays : — The fact is that as I 
have nothing to do, I never have time to go 
anvnvhere. P. 24. 

Again he seems to agree with Plato that 
consistency is not the test of truth. He there- 
fore makes himself wholly inconsistent. One 
day he preaches the imposition of the single 
tax as the best remedv of all the social evnls of 
the human society. Next day he scrapes the 
single tax as obsolete and takes to the surplus 
theory of Karl IMarx as the new panacea. Soon 
aft^r he becomes an admirer of Jevons and him- 
'elf Proves that the theory of Surplus value is 
an exploded bubble. One day he believes in 
the process of evolution and the survival of the 


fittest, next day he accuses science of cruelty. 
He talks most flippantly of God, moralit}^, and 
religion. With scathing scorn he holds chastity 
up to ridicule. The levity with which he speaks 
of honour, truth, bravery, and virtue is stagger- 
ing indeed. On the other hand, he assumes 
an air of most solemn seriousness while describ- 
ing the leisure of a Persian cat, or the labour of 
a cab horse. 

To these difficulties may be added the multi- 
plicity of subjects on which he has written, the 
vastness of literature published by him, the 
magnitude of the task, and the limitations of 
a short paper. The last though not the least 
is his dominating personalia, and his superb 
egoism, often boastful, often vain. It is 
difficult to shake one’s mind free of prejudices 
and passions which are deliberately and con- 
sciously raised by his wanton remarks. It is 
premature to judge him. My paper will there- 
fore be necessarily incomplete and inadequate. 
No study of a man can be fruitful without 
taking into consideration, however briefly, the 
surroundings in which he has been brought up, 
the influences which have moulded his 
character, and the ideals and the aspirations 
which have guided his life. I therefore proceed 
with a biographical sketch. 

Short Biographical Sketch. 

Shaw was born in Dublin on 26th July, 1856. 
His father George Carr Shaw was a descendant 
of an Anglo Scotch adventurer who had settled 
in Ireland after the Cromwellian conquest. 
Carr Shaw was a government servant holding a 
sinecure from which he retired in 1850 on a 
small pension. In 1852 he married Eucinda 
Elizabeth Gariey nearly 20 years younger than 
himself. She was very fond of music which 
brought her in contact with a talented musician 
John Vandeleur Eee, conductor of operas. 
Carr Shaw had invested all his money into 
corn business, which failed. The Shaw and 
Lee thereupon set up a joint household. The 
Avhole house throbbed with music. In this way 
Bernard Shaw was, in early childhood, intro- 
duced to m’lsic and knew many operas by heart. 

Shaw' did not receive much of an education. 
His school years were wasted. He contented 
himself to remain always at the bottom of the 
class. He did not take any interest in any 
subject except music and painting and spent a 
good deal of his time in the Irish Nationalist 
gallery. 
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After leaving school he was put in an office 
of land agency on seven shillings a week. It 
is surprising to learn that Shaw became a good 
clerk. As land agent he had opportunities to 
come in contact with his fellow beings and he 
observed what a sorry world it was. By religion 
he was protestant, and the Irish protestants 
formed a class apart. They did not mix w’ith 
Roman Catholics whose religious superstitions 
they derided. It was an exclusive caste with a 
rigid barrier. Most of them were government 
officials or professional men of small means. 
They regarded themselves as superior beings 
and had developed unbreakable conventions 
with regard to dress and etiquette. This had 
given rise to snobbery. As a matter of fact it 
was a world of small snobs. They held sine- 
cures, were generally incompetent, and led 
dull monotonous lives. The be-all and the end- 
all of their ambition was to preserve their 
respectability. Slaves of a rigid tradition, they 
had become incapable of the sincerity of 
feelings or of appreciating anything deeper than 
external symbolism. It was a class which is 
so well described by la Fontaine : 

11 se leve un matin sans savoir pour qtioi 

fake. 

II se promine il va sans dessein, sans sujet. 

II se conch le soir sans savoir d’ ordinaire 
ce qiie dans le Jour il a fail. 

A year later, Lee migrated to London and 
the joint household was broken up. A good 
deal of domestic unhappiness followed. It 
ended in Mrs. Lucinda Elizabeth Shaw going 
to London, where she became a self-supporting 
teacher of music, and is, I believe, still alive. 
Carr and Bernard Shaw took apartments. Next 
few years were so awfully dull, the home so 
cheerless, the routine wmrk in the Land agency 
so depressing, th.at Bernard Shaw felt intoler- 
ably bored and following in the wake of his 
mother he crossed over to England in 1876. 
He approached London with a very high opinion 
of himself and his great ambition was to have 
it endorsed by the great metropolis. He took 
a cheap room in Osnaburgh Street No. 36 and 
began to work day and night at literary pro- 
duction. For nine years he struggled hard. 
His total income during this period wms six 
pounds out of which /J5 were paid for writing 
an advertisement of a patent medicine. This 
means his literary work brought him one pound 


in nine years! Yet he was not discouraged. 
He toiled on with a grim determination. The 
black frock coat turned green. The trousers 
became as baggy as baggy could be. Fray of 
cuffs had to be periodically clipped. The silk 
hat underwent a complete transformation in as 
much as the back had ta serve as front. .Still 
Mss. after Mss. was forged on his literary anvil 
and thrust on reluctant editors. One or two 
small periodicals accepted his articles and Shaw 
boasts that he ruined them. He lived on six 
pence a day, which he borrowed from his 
mother. His father needed his help. And a 
self-supporting mother could hardly be expected 
to support a son of 2,7. But Shaw embraced the 
monstrosity of a life which brought no help. 
He says, T did not throw myself into the 
struggle for life, I threw my mother into it. I 
was not a staff to my father’s old age : I hung 
on to his coat tails.’ He had to live on 6d. 
a day, so he became a strict vegetarian and led 
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restricted himself to writing five pages a day. 
He worked during the day at the British 
Museum and at night his music introduced him 
to middle class London. Fortunately he had 
preserved his passport of respectability, I mean 
his dress suit, so he often received pleasant 
invitations. During the day his appearance 
sank from bad to worse, becoming shabbier and 
shabbier every day but at night he cut a fine 
figure with his dress suit. It was this contact 
with middle class London that furnished him 
not only with materials for many characters of 
his plays but also with his art and philosophy. 

From the intellectual point of view the 
eighties was a most momentous period in the 
history of London. It was a stirring epoch. 
The early Victorians had never troubled 
themselves with regard to religion, morality, 
etc. Their ideas on these .subjects were tradi- 
tional and settled beyond controversy. They 
had come to regard their opinions as the 
unchangeable absolute truth. This placidity 
of belief was now broken. In 1874 Tvndall 
startled England by his famous defiance of 
theology at Belfast. The discoveries of Darwin 
had installed the new conception of survival of 
the fittest, -while the ideas o^ Mill Herber* 
Spencer Huxley, Clifford, George Eliot spreal 
like wild fire. It was the height of an energetic 
almost feverish intellectualism. London was 
divided into small circles which met in sitting 
rooms or drawing rooms, which boldly derided 
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Christian ethics, preached repubhcauism, ap- 
plauded agnosticism and practised anti- 

moralism. Prominent and popular leaders 

lived comfortably with women to whom they 
were not married. 

A centre of white-hot discontent and rebel- 
lion was the Zetetical Society which met in 
Eong Acre. They discussed all the proposed 
panaceas of the eighties : radicalism, the eman- 
cipation of women, atheism, destruction of 

morality, evolution and so on. Benard Shaw 
was introduced in 1879. There was a Captain 
Wilson who denounced morahty as a device of 
Christianity for the enslavery of people. 
Stuart Glennie, a learned Scotch, held that 
Christian ethic was a narcotic which the white 
races administered to the coloured. Shaw 
found the atmosphere congenial and helped in 
battering Christianity with the arrows of 

Darwin and the scorn of Nietzsche. Sidney 
\\’ebb was a member of this group. His life-long 
friendship with Shaw dates from this period. 

In 1 88 2 Shaw went to hear Henry George 
at the iilemorial Hall in Farringdon Street 
The fiery eloquence of George opened his eyes 
to the vast problem of poverty. From that 
day he became a single taxer. 

Soon after, he joined the Land Reform 
Union. There he met educated middle class 
men and women who were hostile on principle 
to the unequal distribution of wealth. Edward 
Carpenter and our ex-.Secretary of State for 
India, Lord Olivier, then Sidney Olivier were 
members of the Union. Shaw who himself had 
a large acquaintance with poverty became an 
ardent propagandist. Members of this group 
were known as sandal-w’earers and water- 
drinkers. Thej" no doubt led very simple 
abstemious almost ascetic but humane lives. 
Shaw was here introduced to Thoreau, Walt 
Whitman, and Shelley. The Union was against 
vivisection and vaccination. They already 
looked on the theory of evolution with 
suspicion and the law of struggle for existence 
as encouraging cruelty. Under the influence 
of the Union Shaw developed an aversion to 
Science. 

Horrors of French Communism in 1871 
dealt a strong blow' to the revolutionary feeling 
i and the eloquence of Ferdinand Lassalle and 
, the learning of Karl Marx had knocked out 
the early socialism which was a name given 
system of Robert Owen. The theory of 
Surplus Value was regarded as the panacea 


of the evils of the world and Marx’s cry of 
a ‘class war’ was loudly reverberated in 
England. The social Democratic federation 
was founded. Middle class men like H. H. 
Hyndman, Belford Bax, William Morris, John 
Burns and others became members. Shaw once 
went to attend a meeting of the Federation, 
was converted, read ‘Das Kapital/ and was pro- 
foundly impressed. All other issues seemed 
pale. ‘From that hour’, says he, “I became a 
man with some business in the w'orld’. To 
this new socialism he owes his friendship with 
Graham Wallas, Hubert Bland and William 
Archer, later Sir William Archer, who pursuaded 
him in 1SS5 to take to journalism. From 
1S79-S3 Shaw had written five novels but he 
had not been able to find a publisher. And it 
is an interesting fact to note that IMrs. Besant 
published two of his novels, “The Irrational 
Knot’’ and “Love Among Artists’’ in her paper 
called ‘Oiir Corner' in 1885. 

In 1S84 the Fabian Society was formed w'hich 
also met in Osnaburgh Street not far from 
Shaw’s lodgings. Shaw joined the society in 
September and contributed two tracts Nos. 2 
and 3. Tract No. 2 is a manifesto and gives 
expression to Shaw’s new creed (i) that a life 
interest in the land and capital of the nation is 
the birth right of every individual ; (2) that the 
State should compete with private individuals 
especially with parents in providing happy 
homes for children so that every child may 
have a refuge from the tyranny or neglect of 
its natural custodians ; (3) that the estab- 

lished Government has no more right to call 
itself the State than the smoke of London has 
to call itself the weather. 

IMrs. Wilson was a member of the Fabian 
Society. She w'as a vehement speaker, who 
spread a sort of influenza of anarchism in 
London. Shaw was under her influence for 
some time but soon outgrew her anarchism. 
With Webb, Wallas and Olivier, Shaw’ founded 
the Hampstead Historic Club with a view to 
study social problems in a sober and academic 
spirit. For the study of economics Shaw joined 
a more intellectual group which included Alfred 
IMarshall, Edgeworth and Foxwell. This group 
afterwards developed into Royal Economic 
Society. Shaw, Webb, and Olivier became the 
three Musketeers of the Fabian Society. 

In 1888 Shaw became musical critic and 
began to earn a small income He lectured 
several times a week but it was his rule not to 
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accept money for propaganda work. Whenever 
he was offered anything he bluntly refused, 
although he could ill afford to do so. 

In 1S97 he became a \Tstry man and 
Councillor of St. Pancras Borough Council. 
The Fabians, like our Swarajist friends, had 
decided to capture municipalities and Shaw 
became a Councillor. The experience acquired 
in the Borough was utilised in writing “The 
Common sense of l\Iunicipal Trading.” 

These are some of the most important 
associations whose influence moulded his 
thought and character. It will be expedient co 
leave his biography at this stage and to proceed 
to the examination and analysis of his work. 

Novels and Plays in their Chronological Order. 

Repeated failures at journalism induced 
Shaw to try his hand at fiction. His first novel 
“Immaturity” which was really immature has 
never been published. The second, “The 
Irrational Knot” was written in iSSo. Conoily, 
an Amerian workman, falls in love with a 
woman of the upper middle class and is loved 
in return. Finally he marries her. The wife 
gets tired of her blunt husband and elopes with 
a young man. The husband receives the news 
of the elopement of his wife with an impertur- 
bable tranquility. He behaves as if his errand 
boy had stolen six pence. The subject is a 
study of an incongruous marriage, the foregone 
result of which must be unhappiness. He 
wTote his third novel, “Fove among the 
Artists” in 1881. The hero Owen Jack jilts 
his betrothed fiance for the sake of a 
continental musician who acceiks the offer of 
marriage in a letter which might relate to the 
XJurchase of a new blouse. It is a description 
of discords of family life and the worthlessness of 
the middle classes. His foirrth novel “Cashel 
Bx'ron’s Profession” was finished in 1882, 
although first published in 1S86. Stevenson 
characterised the story as “mad and deliriouslv 
delightful.” To ridicule English ideas of sport 
and hero worship seems to be the chief motive 
of his work. In 1883 he wrote his fifth and 
last novel. It appeared in To-day in 
monthly instalments. It was liked by William 
Morris, received well by Archer, praised by 
Stevenson, and declared by the “Saturday 
Revdew” as the novel of the age. Notwith- 
standing the high praise bestow’ed on it, Shaw’s 
financial position did not much improve. 


There was no danger, as he said later, of some 
adventurous publisher ruining him by the 
temptation of a successful career in fiction. 

Plays. 

It was in 1SS5 that Shaw conceived an 
idea of writing a joint play with William 
Archer. Two acts were composed when the 
attempt had to be given up. In 1892 he again 
reverted to the abandoned play, and completed 
the ‘Widower’s House.’ It was written for the 
Independent Theatre. It is a sociological play. 
The hero Sartorious is the owner of slum 
property. All his income is made up by the 
rent mercilessly collected from the impecunious 
and half-famished residents of slums. It is 
in fact an attack on the middle class. The so- 
called resjx'ctable people, who live in luxurv 
and flirt for rvant of occupation, are in reality 
blood-suckers. Their selfishness, brutality, 
and callousness must be exposed. Their ir.- 
come is tainted, their snobbery is ludicrous, 
.-'.s a p'ay it was a failure and had to be with- 
drawn after the second performance. 

His second play “The Philanderers” wa^- 
jiioduccd in 1893. There is marked improre- 
ment in dialogue, even occasional sallies of wit 
and liuinour, The object of writing this pla\' 
was, as he himself has declaied, to expose 
“the grotcsiiue sexual compacts made between 
men and women under niarri -ge laws, which 
represent to some of us a jiolitical necessity, 
to some a divine ordinance, to some a romantic 
ideal, to some a domestic profession for women, 
and to some — that worst of blundering abomina- 
tions an institution which society has outgrown 
but not modified and which advanced indivi- 
duals arc therefore forced to evade.” But the 
pilay itself contains no such attack on marriage. 
It is rather a caricuture of the popular idea 
of Ibsenism. There is hardly any plot. The 
medical profession in the person of Dr. 
Paramore has its share of Shaw’s ridicule. Tike 
its piredecessors it was a failure as a comedy, 
and has never been revived on the stage. 

In the same year he completed “Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession”. It was praised by some 
critics as one of the most remarkable plays of 
the age from the intellectual and the dramatic 
point of v'iew, and was equally condemned bv 
others as unfit and impracticable for the stag< 
on the ground that prostitution and brothel- 
keeping are not suitable subjects for dramatic 
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art. It was censored in England. Ten years 
later its performance in New York was stopped 
by the authorities on the ground of immorality. 
In Kansas the actress who played the part of 
Mrs. Warren was prosecuted for indecency. 
But it was very much applauded in Teutonic 
countries. From there the contagion spread to 
other capitals. It had had a good run at Berlin, 
Vienna, Paris, Rome and New York. In 1923 
it had a remarkable success at Venice, where 
the actors were called on the stage 16 times 
after the curtain. Mrs. Warren has been 
described as a “genial and fairly presentable 
old blackguard of a woman.” Her daughter 
Vivie is spoken of by Mr. Walkley as “an 
insufferable little Girtou. prig.” When she 
finds out that she was sent to Cambridge and 
has been made a lady with the proceeds of a 
brothel house, she leaves her mother not on 
moral grounds, but because she wants to be 
intellectually independent. She is sometimes 
compared with Nora of Ibsen. But there is 
no comparison between the two. Nora is 
human while Vivie Warren is an intellectual 
automaton. An English baronet is represented 
as an associate of i^Irs. Warren, which is not 
quite plausible, for English baronets are seldom 
shareholders in brothel business. He is a sort 
of brute who will not be tolerated in good 
circles. The other male character is a clergy- 
man who though past middle age has yet 
retained his 5"0uthful taste for drink and loose- 
ness. Notwithstanding the censorship and 
failure on the stage, Shaw was seriously 
encouraged and came to be looked upon as the 
coming dramatist. 

“Arms and the Man” apjieared in 1894. 
This was the first successful corned}" of Shaw. 
The scene is laid in Bulgaria so the English 
audience was reconciled to, even induced to 
laugh at, the follies, hypocrisies, snobbishness, 
indolence, and frauds attributed to the 
Bulgarian in the play. The object of Shaw 
seems to disillusion people with regard to the 
so-called ideals, especially, the romantic ideal 
of heroism, warfare, and soldiers A prosaic 
and blunt Swiss mercenary soldier Bluntschli 
is introduced. This man goes on active service 
to the front but carries chocolates instead of 
bullets in his knapsack. The play does not 
deal with any social or political problems. It 
ran for 12 weeks in London and has always 
been popular in New York. The well-known 


musical comedy, the ‘Chocolate Soldier’ was 
adopted from this play. 

The next play produced in 1895 was 
“Candida.” Of all Shaw’s play, “Candida,” 
in my opinion, is the only play which can be 
called realistic, in as much as it is the only 
play which is true to life. There is neither 
caricature, nor exaggeration. And a truce to 
his eternal war on the middle class is sounded. 
Candida is a busy, bustling, cheerful, self- 
sacrificing wife who makes her house a veritable 
paradise on earth for the sake of the husband 
Rev. James Morell. They pick up a young 
unconventional poet Marchbank of aristocratic 
connections. The young man falls violently in 
love with Candida and staggers Morell by- 
confessing his love for his wdfe who, he 
declares, is too good for the clergyman and who 
in reality belongs to him. He proposes that 
she will choose between the two men. As the 
crisis approaches, the play becomes intensely 
emotional and the keenest interest is aroused. 
Candida makes the conventional choice 
because she cannot stand a husband 15 years 
younger than herself. Of all Shaw’s u omen- 
characters, Candida appears to me to be a real 
woman but even she has been inoculated with 
a dose of Ibsenism. She occasionally astonishes 
the reader by talking like Airs. Warren and 
professing indifference to morality. She says, 
‘Ah, James, how Httle you understand me to 
talk of yom confidance in my goodness and 
purity. I would give them both to poor 
Eugene as willingly as I would give my shawl 
to a beggar dying of cold”. It is a psychologi- 
cal play and the treatment of emotion as far 
as Candida is concerned is quite normal. From 
the dramatic point of view- a very fine conflict 
is brought into play between the high, noble, 
vague, incoherent, unpractical but passionate 
love of a young inexperienced new artist and 
clear, bold, sure, sensible, benevolent, passion- 
less love of a successful clergyman. The play 
was however rejected in London and was not 
put on the stage till 1904 when its remarkable 
success in Berlin and New York induced 
Londoners to reconsider their judgment. 

It was soon followed by the “IMan of 
Destiny.” Shaw" now’ turned to historical 
themes. His object was to administer a severe 
blow to hero-worshippers. Napoleon is re- 
presented as trailing his long hair in his soup 
and pinning the skin of grapes from his mouth 
on a military map he is studying. This also 
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will not find Englishman doing it: but you will Clock.” 


never find an Englishman in the wrong. He 
does everything on principle. He fights you 
on patriotic principles; he robs you on business 
principles ; he enslaves you on imperial 

principles ’ The lady in the play is said 

to represent Miss Ellen Terry. This play was 
also a failure. 

Two 3’ears later i.e., in 1897, he completed 
“You never can tell.” In a spirited comedy 
lie describes very pessimistically mutual rela- 
tions of husband and wife and parents and 
children. There is not much of a plot. The 
love scene depicted in the plaj’ shows that 
Shaw has never lieen in love himself, for as 
some critics have pointed out, no amount of 
ingenuity and imagination can ever supersede 
the real knowledge acquired by personal 
experience in matters of the heart. This also 
was a failure as far as representation on the 
stage was concerned but Shaw remained un- 
daunted as ever. He seemed to be failure- 
proof. 

His next play “The Devil’s Disciple” was 
a sort of melodrama. By a combination of 
stock-situations he has been able to produce 
sensational and blood-curdling scenes. The 
English army under general Burgoyne invests 
an American town. A troop of soldiers, 
surround the house of a clergyman who is 
charged with rebellion against the king and is 
wanted for trial. The clergy-man happens to be 
out. The so-called Devil’s Disciple puts on the 
collar and the coat of the holy orders and 
passes himself off as the clergyman. He is 
produced before a military court. After a 
strange frivolous trial he is condemned to be 
hanged. At the last moment he is saved by 
the clergyman who had run away at the hour 
of need and leading a ready-made army of 
American peasants has compelled General 
Burgoyne to sue for peace and tenns. 

The action of the haro has puzzled many 
critics. “Why did Devil’s Disciple save the 
clergyman at the cost of his own life?” ask the 
critics. Surely he must have been in love ■with 
the clergyman’s wife. “No” replies Shaw. 
The Devil’s Disciple did what he did simply 
from an altruistic and disinterested motive. 
.A.musing satire, caricature, and levity have been 
mingled with recklessness. When a moment’s 


1898 saw “Caesar and Cleopatra”. Cleopatra 
is introduced as a young bad tempered girl who 
invited Caesar, an old lonely man, to sit with 
her on the Sphinx in the middle of night because 
it is so very cosy and is ordered to go to bed. 
Shaw’s theory with regard to ancient historical 
characters is to present them just like living 
persons for human nature is the same, so his 
Caesar might be Lord Curzon or any old 
Etonian and his Cleopatra has very much in 
common with a spoilt English school girl. 
The play is rather cleverly constructed but has 
not been much of a success. 

“Captain Brassbound’s Conversion” was 
written in 1899 after the model of the “Devil’s 
Disciple,” abounding in swift movement and 
sensational scenes with an incidental fling at 
the British ideals of justice. Later on it ran 
for 3 months at the court theatre. In 1901 he 
Dramatised his novel “Cashel Byron’s Pro- 
fession” under the title of “The Admirable 
Bashville”. It is a negligible extravagance in 
blank verse, many of the lines being reproduced 
from some of the Elizabethan poets. 

In 1903 appeared his most remarkable play 
“Man and Superman”. This established his 
reputation, his intellectual attainments, once 
for all. This play contains the philosophy of 
Shaw in a nutshell. There is very slender 
plot. Goethe’s INIephistopheles is nothing but 
Milton’s Satan after centuries of experience ac- 
quired in tempting human beings. Shaw has 
represented Don Juan after a few centuries’ ex- 
perience in hell as converted to asceticism and 
unfit for social intercourse which traits were the 
logical development of his immorality and loose- 
ness on earth. It is a propagandist play. 
Main ideas are : 

(1) It is the woman who pursues the man 

not the man the woman. 

(2) In the cosmogony of the world there 

is a life-force which reincarnates it- 
self in the woman and compels her 
to life-giving act. Under the in- 
fluence of the cosmic will, she must 
hunt the man till he yields. This 
has been described as the religion of 
the play. 

Ladies are known to have indignantly left 
the theatre when Tanner propounds the Gospel 
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that marriage is not a necessary condition to 
maternity. The published play considerably 
differs from the stage version which generallv 
omits or shortens the scene in Hell. The 
dialogue is witty. The evasions and subterfuges 
of the heroine are charming. The paradoxes 
and dread of marriage of the hero are highly 
entertaining. It had a great success on the 
stage and ran to 176 representations. 

It brought a remarkable change in Shaw’s 
fortune. His plays had attracted the notice of 
eminent critics like George Brandes, had been 
highly praised on the continent and enacted 
before German, Austrian, and American 
audience. Henceforth Shaw has always been 
in the lime light. His indebtedness to 
Nietzsche in this play is evident. The theory 
of superman is borrow'ed from him and Shaw 
owes many of his ideas about women to ‘Thus 
Spake Zarathushtra.’ 

In 1904 he wrote his next play, ‘John 
Bulls’ Other Island’. This was written for the 
Irish literary theatre. The picture of old 
Ireland, or real Ireland as Shaw calls it, is not 
very flattering to the Irish. People expected a 
good deal of railing at England. But it was a 
conciliatory play. He rather praised England, 
demonstrated the practical superiority of an 
Englishman to an Irishman. The Irish Literary 
Theatre naturally rejected it. It was however 
staged by the London Court Theatre where it 
ran to 121 performances. The Irish question 
was much discussed at the time, so prominent 
political leaders w^ere seen to frequent the 
Theatre. A performance was commanded by 
the King Edward VII. 

In 1905 also appeared ‘Major Barbara’. It 
deals with the problems of pover^. Poverty 
is the w’orst of all crimes. All other crimes 
are virtues besides it ; all other dishonours are 
chivalry itself by comparison A man must 
redeem his soul by making money. Poverty is 
the one crime which the jwlice should detect 
and punish. The dramatic conflict is represent- 
ed by the tortures of antagonistic influences on 
the soul of L^ndershaft’s daughter Barbara. 
Some critics have discovered in this play a 
fling on the salvation army but Shaw denies 
any such motive. 

‘Major Barbara’ was followed by ‘Horv he 
lied to her husband’ — a short satire on Candida 
uTitten for the New York Theatre. 

‘The Doctor’s Dilemma’ appeared in T906. *1116 
object is to hold the medical profession up to 


ridicule and to expose their quackeries. Colenso 
Ridgeon has discovered a cure for tuberculosis 
for which he is knighted. He has only one 
vacancy in his hospital. A pretty woman 
pursuades him to admit her consumptive 
husband wEo is a gifted artist but is worthless 
as a man. On the other hand an honest, 
worthy, poor medical man, vvho is also his 
personal friend, requires treatment. The 
Dilemma is, should he prefer the beautiful 
pictures of the artist to an honest man ! He 
decides to save the honest man and to let the 
artist die. But as Shaw wanted to ridicule not 
to admire the professional men, he represents 
Sir Colenso Ridgeon as in love with the pretty 
wife of the artist, whom he helps to die m 
order to be able to marry the widow. In the 
end the wudou? marries some (rther person. The 
doctor is disappointed and regrets that he has 
committed a disinterested murder. 

‘Getting Married’ saw the light of the day 
in 1908. If is a debate on marriage disgirised 
as comedy. It is a sort of sjunposium in which 
polygamy, polyandry, free love, marriage law’s 
are freely discussed. It is full of dramatic 
situations. The dialogue is spirited and witty 
w’hile the plot as usual is very slender. It is 
a one act play without being divided into 
scenes. The three classical unities are perfect- 
ly observed. The action of the play lasts about 
2 hours, the time just necessary for represent- 
ing it on the stage. From the technical point 
of view it is a finished product on classical 
models as far as the unities are concerned. 

‘The Shewing-up of Blanco Posnet’ appeared 
in 1909. The scene is laid in the wilds of 
Western America. It was censored, the prohi- 
bition being repeated in 191-5. The moral of 
the play seems to be that even the most 
debased characters, are often capable of noble 
impulses. The chief ground of objection was 
the theology of the plav. Blanco, the hero of 
the play remarks, ‘God alw’avs has tricks un hia 
sleeve. He is a sly one. He is a mean one !’ 
Shaw' was asked to expunge or at least modify 
such passages which he refused to do anti =0 
the play has not as yet appeared on the stage 
although it has been published. 

iQio saw’ his next play ‘Press cuttings’. 
Mr. Asquith and Lord Kitchner are introduced 
under the names of Balsquith and Mitchener. 
It w'as not passed by the censor on the ground 
that personalities cannot be permitted on the 
state. Shaw’s object is to exi)ose the nervous- 
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ness of the military commanders and in- 
competence and corruption of political leaders. 
It is rather an amusing pleasantry. 

During the same year was written the 
"Dark Eady of the Sonnets” in aid of funds 
for a National Theatre. Shaw’s object seems 
to be to disillusion people with regard to the 
originality of Shakespeare with whom he takes 
great liberties which however were resented. 

‘Misalliance’ is another symposium on 
marriage. It is ‘Getting IMarried’ repeated 
over again. It was produced at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre but did not succeed and had 
to be quickly withdrawn. The incident of the 
aeroplane is borrowed, I think, from H. G. 
Wells’ Marriage. 

In igii was written ‘Fanny’s first Play’. 
It is a double satire on the English middle 
home and the English dramatic critic. It ran 
from April, igii, to the December, 1912, almost 
a record run which was later beaten by ‘Chou 
Chin Chow’. Shaw has borrowed a few 
expressions here and there from Oscar Wilde. 
e.g., Fanny: You think I have a future. 
Trotter- You have a past, Miss O’Dowda. 

It is a plav within a play. A French 
Captain is introduced who gives a very vivid 
description of the stupidity, preiudices, hypo- 
crisy, and domestic drearines.s of the French. 
Put it is an indirect fling on the EneFsh middle 
class 

‘Androdes and the Lion’ nas first produced 
in igT2. Share’s object in writuig this plav 
seems to be to disillusion the people with regard 
to the martrvdom of ancient Christians under 
the Roman Emperors and to expose imperial- 
ism. The ex-Crown Prince of Germany was 
present at its first performance at Berb'n but 
could not tolerate the attack on imperialism and 
left the theatre. A sample of Shawl’s humour 
is the following; — 

Caesar: Which is the Greek Sorcerer? 

Androdes : We, your Worship. 

Caesar: Well, what miracles can you 
perform ? 

Androdes : I can live with wife without 
beating her? 

‘Over-ruled’ was also written during the 
same year. It is a short sketch with a sk'lful 
dialogue ridiculing the current ideas of sexual 
morality. 

‘Pygmalion’ was the third play written in 
T012. A professor of Phonetics picks up a 
flower girl from the street and promises an 


Indian Colonel to make, in six months, i 
duchess of her, who could n arry the Vicert-iv 
of India or the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
Shaw’s object is to expose once more the 
snobbishness of the middle class and the hearl- 
lessness and idiosyncrasy of expert scholars. I 
suspect ilr. Daniel Jones of the London Uiu- 
versity has supplied him the necessar_\- 
information. 

‘The Great Catherine’ Shaw’s next play 
describes Russian Court life in the iSth centur>'. 
Shaw’s Russian Court is implausible. Tne 
play is full of anachronisms A sample i;- 
given below ; — 

Catherine : (soliloquizing enthusiastically; 
‘‘What a wonderful a rthor is Monsieur Voltaire ! 
How vividly he exposes the folly of this craze 
plan for raising the entire revenue of the 
country from a single tax on land.” Voltaire 
had never heard the theory of single tax. An 
English Captain is introduced He is brought 
bound in leather straps and placed on the floor 
before Catherine who tickles him in the ribs 
with her toe. In this state they discus-; 
M. Voltaire. 

Catherine (calmly! : Do I understand you 
to say that IM. Voltaire is a great philanthropist 
and a great philosopher as well as the wittiest 
man in Europe? 

Captain Edstasion : Certainly not. I sav 
that his books ought to be imrnt by the 
common hangman (her toes touches his ribs') 
Yagh ! Oh don’t. I .shall faint. I can’t bear it. 

Catherine : Have you changed your opinion 
of M. Voltaire? 

Edstaston : But you can’t expect me as a 
member of the Church of England (she tickles 
him! Agh ! Ow' ! Oh Lord ! he is anything you 
like. He is a philanthropist, a philosopher, a 
beauty, he ought to have a statue, damn him! 
(she tickles him). No bless him. Save him 
victorious, happy and glorious Oh, let eternal 
honours crown his name ; Voltaire thrice worthy 
on the roll of fame ! 

Shaw wanted to write a historical play but 
there is no history in it. It is pure fiction. It 
was first performed at the Vaudville Theatre 
on the i8th of November, 1913. 

Heart-break House’ was his next play 
begun before a shot wms fired. Like Ibsen’s 
‘■V ild Duck’ this is the most pessimistic of all 
his pla\'s. Every thing is false. Beauty is false, 
nobility is false, heroism is fa^se. There is no 
truth. Every virtue is an imagined illusion 
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and crumbles between the fingers the moment 
it is examined. It is as a matter of fact an 
overdrawn, much exaggerated picture of the 
monex’ed and leisured English Upper Middle 
Class, who meet in countr^r houses from 
Saturday to Monday, and are addicted to eat- 
ing, drinking, fishing, and flirting. The 
inception of this study is due to the inspiration 
derived from three plays, ‘The Cherry Orchard’ 
‘Uncle Vanya’ and ‘the Sea Gull’, — works of a 
Russian play-wright Tchekov. Tchekov is a 
fatalist and thinks the residents of the Heart- 
break House are destined to be wiped out. So 
Shaw in his gloomy mood of pessimism throws 
out dark hints of their future. This race is no 
good. They have failed to fulfil the purpose 
of nature. They are bound to be superseded 
by a better, nobler race, — a race of superior 
beings, which might be super-snakes or super- 
cats. It is rather interesting to note that in 
this play Shaw gives the first indication of 
being influenced by Indian ideas. By this tin’.e 
probably he has heard the doctrine of the soul 
force of Mahatma Gandhi to which a reference 
is made in the following pas'^age from Act, I 
page 32 : — 

Mrs. Hii.shabye : There U nothing to see in 
the garden except papa’s observatory and a 
gravel pit with a cave where he keeps dynamite 

and things of that sort... 

Randall. Dynamite! Is n’t that rather risky? 

T.ady Vtterword : VTiat is the dynamite 
for? 

Hector ; To blow up the human race if it 
goes too far. He is trying to discover a psychic 
ray that will explode all the explosives at the 
will of a Mahatma. 

Again on page 37 he reverts to the same 
idea : 

Hector ; VTiat is the dynamite for ? 

Capt. Shotover : To kill fellows like 
Mangan. 

Hector : No use. They will always be 
able to buy more dynamite than you. 

Capt. Shotover : I will make a dynamite 
that he cannot explode. 

Hector: And that you can, eh? 

Capt. Shotover: Yes! WTren I have 
attained the seventh degree of concentration. 

‘O, Flaherty V. C.’ is a war playlet written 
in igi5 to help Irish recruitment, which, 
according to Shaw, was badly bungled. But 
it was censored and even after the war has 
never been produced on the stage. It was first 


published in 1919 along with other war plays. 

The next war-play ‘The Inca of Perusalem’ 
was also written in 1915 and first produced at 
the Criterion Theatre on the i6th December. 
1916. It is a caricature of the ex-Kaisar. 
There is hardly any history or biography in it, 
only a few external things associated with the 
cx-Kaiser, e.g. his big nioustache, his pose, etc. 
are the objects of Shaw’s ridicule. Test it 
should be regarded as a blow on the fallen foe, 
Shaw sa5's in the preface, ‘But I should certain- 
ly put the play in the fire instead of publish- 
ing it if it contained a word against our defeated 
enemy that I would not have written in 1913.’ 

‘Augustus does his bit’ is also a war playlet 
on the model detective plays. It was written 
in 1916. The first performance was given at 
the Court Theatre on the 21st January, 1917. 
Augustus is a well meaning, patriotic, in- 
competent, fussy, and foolhardy- miHtar3' officer, 
who negligently leaves important miHtar\' maps 
and plans on the coffee table in a public 
restaurant and allows himself to be ourivitted 
and deprived of them b\' a clever girl from the 
war office. This seems to be Shan’s contribu- 
tion, his little bit, to winning the great war, for 
he declares the object of the plav in the closing 
speech of ^he heroine to be the following ; 

The Lady : Oh, the gallant fellows are 
not all in the trenches, Augustus. 
Some of them have come home for a 
few days’ hard-earned leave; and I 
am sure \'ou won’t grudge them a 
little fun at your expense. 

Augustus: (amiable) Ah, well For my 
country’s sake ! 

‘Annajanska or the Bolshevik Empress’ is 
also a war plavdet written in 1917 and first 
jiroduced at the Coliseum Theatre on the 21st 
January, 1918. The scene is laid in Beotia and 
deals with the period of Russi.in devolution. 
It is a sketch with a view to enable some 
favourite actress, in this particular case, "Miss 
MacCarthv, to make a dazzling appearance on 
the stage and to enable her to make a displaj' 
of her ankles and shoulders on a dramatic 
pretext. 

‘Back to Methuselah’ was pirblished in 1921, 
and was produced on the stage in 'Manchester. 
Shaw is now nearing 70. And garrulity, 
the sign of age, is quite obvious in this 
so far the longest of his plays. Preface 
alone runs to 86 pages. Tike Wells’ Outline 
of the History of the World, Back to Methuselah 
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is an outline of the history of the state of the 
world from 4004 B.C. to 31920 A.D. 

The second part ‘Gospel of the Brothers 
Barnabas’ is a repetition of the ‘Press Cuttings,’ 
with a few modification. Air. Asquith re- 
appears as Rubin. A few phrases from his 
speeches like ‘fighting to the last drop of your 
blood’ and the famous ‘wait and see’ are put 
in his mouth. But even without these phrases 
Air. Asquith could not be missed in Rubin. 
Air. Rloyd George replaces Rord Kitchener and 
is introduced as Burge. His war work especial- 
ly in connection with munitions is mentioned 
and few characteristic phrases from his speeches 
like the ‘Knock out Blow’ or ‘Hang the Kaisar’ 
etc. are made use of. There is very little 
action, almost no plot. A decided fall in wit, 
humour, and dramatic situations is noticeable. 
The fine distinct individuality which 
characterise his characters and with which he 
endows his men and women is somewhat lack- 
ing in this play. 

He seems to have been considerably in- 
fluenced by ideas similar to those taught by the 
Yoga system of philosophy, according to which a 
man can prolong his life indefinitely and can ac- 
quire supernatural powers such as the capacity to 
1 educe men and women to ashes by a mere 
glance. Shaw draws the line at 200 years. 
And he invests the residents of Great Britain 
with such wonderful magnetism and electrical 
brilliance that ordinary mortals cannot bear to 
look at them or come near them without 
insular veils or dresses. He even allows an 
elderly gentleman to be struck dead by the 
glance of the Oracle whom he had come to 
consult. 

The war seem.s to have changed Shaw’s 
opinion with regard to England and the 
English people. In his pre-war work he has 
an unlimited capacity of abusing the English 
and of railing at their stupidity, hypocrisy, 
ignorance and so on. In his post-war work 
England is the divine country and the English 
the chosen people of god. For every useful 
man born in Ireland, England produces a 
thousand, and for every useful man born in 
Scotland, England produces a hundred. If 
there is any race which is capable of generating 
the supermen, and superwomen, it is the 
English race. Accordingly it is in England 
that man first attains an age of 200 years. It 
is in England that men and women acquire 
supernatural powers and wisdom. People from 


Bhagdad come to England to seek the advice 
of oracles. Other elderly persons are mere 
children even to the English children and so 
on. 

The last part ‘As far as thought can reach’ 
is a remarkable piece. It shows to what 
inconceivable heights his high soaring fancy 
can take its flight. Art he thinks will progress 
so far that it will be possible to endow portraits 
with life. It will be a common place thing to 
artificially manufacture living men and women. 
The present human machine will be modified 
to such an extent that people will be born like 
an egg from a shell. A girl one minute old 
will behave exactly like a girl of 21 at present. 
There will be no sex-distinction, not onlv 
mentally, morally and emotionally, but all 
physical distinguishing characteristics will be 
altogether effaced. The chest will be flat in 
both cases. Both will be completely bald. 
Men and women will outgrow their taste for 
music, dancing, pleasures of the world, and will 
lead ascetic lives, absorbed in deep meditation 
and contemplation, far from the maddening 
crowds and busy bustling haunts of men. 

Literary Criticism. 

Shaw has often been called the Aristophanes 
of the 20th century. If will not be out of place 
to examine the statement and to make a short 
comparative study of the two comedians. The 
first striking thing is that Shaw began life as 
a poor man living on six pence a day while 
Aristophanes was a rich man, a landlord who 
had an estate of his own in Aegina. The fact 
that he had no sympathy whh the poor and 
publicly betrayed his dislike for them indirectlv 
shows him to be a wealthy man. Further he 
had to make monetarv payments to Callistratus 
and Philonides for teaching the chorus in pro- 
ducing his comedies. This would not have been 
possible if he were not rich. As Shaw was not 
a Londoner but had come to the great 
metropolis as a stranger in search of his fortune 
so Aristophanes did not eniov full Athenian 
citizenship. He was a foreigner. And a few 
lines of Eupolis fragment 357 complainino- of 
the success of foreigners are supposed to refer 
to him. 

^ Aristophanes began writing verv young 
His first comedies were written under the name 
of older poets Callistratus and Philonides who 
had to teach the chorus as well as to perform 
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the pleasant task of receiving the state prizes. 
Shaw has never assumed a nom-de-plume. 
Whatever he has written, he has always written 
in his own name. 

Aristophanes often descends to vulgaritj'. 
In the Lysistrata for instance w'omeu are 
ridiculed. The jokes made by men at their 
expense are almost indecent and all sorts of 
vices are attributed to everyone. It reminds 
one of the drama of the Restoration period in 
England. Of comse a comedian has every 
right to amuse himself and his audience in the 
manner he likes best and this sort of thing 
may be regarded as a humourous pleasantary, 
yet there is a limit and good taste draws the line 
at a certain standard of refinement. Shaw’ is 
never vulgar. He has always preserved his 
decency and refined artistic taste. His ideas 
are often shocking, staggering if you like, 
but never vulgar or indecent. 

There is another difference between the two 
comedians. Aristophanes • often descends to 
personalities : The Cloud is a caricature of 
Socrates, who is represented as a sophist, the 
embodiment of the new culture. The very 
theme of the play — an old man wishing to 
learn how to avoid paying his debts will be 
denounced by Shaw as immoral. Aristophanes 
was persecuted by Cleon for treason on account 
of making a scandel with his play. “The 
Babylonians’’ and sent him rolling in dirt ano 
all but killed him. He smarted under the punish- 
ment and took his revenge in the Knights 424 
B. C. where the state is represented as a gouty 
old man wholly under the power of a slave, 
i.e. Cleon. It is a rollicking and reckless abuse. 
For some reason or other Aristophanes hated 
Euripides a'nd goes out of his W'ay to attack him 
in two of his plays, the Acharnians and the 
Daitales. His comedy the Peace contains a 
parody of Euripides’ Bellerophon. In the 
Thesmophoriasiizoe, written in 421 B. C. 
Euripides is again introduced. The women 
assembled at the feast of Thesmophoria, to 
which no men W'ere admitted discuss the 
ways and means of punishing Euripides 
who has represented such horrid women 
in his tragedies. Euripides persuades his 
father-in-law to attend the meeting in female 
disguise. He is recognised and handed over 
to the police from whose custody he is set 
free with the help of Euripides. The Frogs, 
the severest attack on Euripides, was written 
after the latter’s death. Aristophanes’ hatred 


pursued him even in the next world. 
Dion3-sus, the patron god of drama, finds life 
intolerable. He descends to Hades to fetch 
Euripides. On his arrival into Hades he finds 
not onE^ Euripides but also Aeschylus and 
he decides to bring Aeschylus back. The 
Triphcdes is an attack directed against 
Alcibiades describing his private as well as 
public life. Shaw, on the other hand, never 
attacks his personal enemies in his plaj^s. To 
utilise drama for the purpose of revenge would 
be described by Shaw as the prostitution of a 
noble art. 

Artistophanes reverts again and again to 
political theme.s. The Babylonians 426 B. C. 
was an attack on the system of Democratic 
Empire. The Acharnians, a mainly political 
pla\’, is a personal attack on Cleon and on the 
war-party. The Trash’s 422 B. C. is a satire on 
the Athenian administration of justice, their 
juries, their procedure and their love of 
litigation. Shaw on the contrary generally 
eschews politics. Not one of his plays can be 
described as political. 

Both Aristophanes and Shaw possess 
wonderful imagination. The Birds and the 
4th part of Back to Methusaleh show their 
capacity for imaginary creations and original 
inventions. 

Shaw and Moliere. 

Monsieur Hammond, Shaw’s Frencii 
tianslator and admirer calls him the Moliere 
of the 20th century. The French and the Irish 
comedians have no doubt a few points of 
correspondence but otherwise the\' are poles 
asunder. Both had to pass through a terrible 
struggle in their early' life. Moliere was not 
only an author but also an actor and the 
manager of bis troop. Failure for him meant 
not only personal failure but also starvation fo*- 
Tllustre Theatre.’ Shaw’s fortunes on the 
other hand have never been bound with the 
fortunes of any' other person except himself. 
Moliere found a permanent patron in Louis de 
married life was made miserable by the conduct 
of his wife Armande Bejart. Shaev leads an 
austere and ascetic life. His private life is 
bey'ond reproach. And his domestic happiness 
has never been ruffled. Both came in the lime 
light w'hen they w'cre past middle age. 
Moliere found a permanent patron in Louis de 
Grand. From his return to Paris he was not 
the master of himself. He had frequently to 
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entertain the court at Versailles, St. Germain, 
or Fontainblue. He had often to produce 
original farces, musical comedies, melo-dramas 
at a very short notice. Moliere had become a 
permanent fixture at the court of the grand 
monarche. No such luck for Shaw. One or 
two of his plays have been privately performed 
at Buckingham Palace but he has never been 
commissioned to write plays for royalties. 

With regard to technique Shaw refuses 
to divide his plays into scenes and sometimes, 
as in Getting Married, even the acts are 
dispensed with. Holiere, on the other hand, 
goes to the other extreme. He divides his 
plays into too many scenes. The arrival of 
every new character on the stage inaugurates a 
I’.ew scene. This numerous division into scenes 
often disturbs the action of the play. In Le 
Bourgeois Gentle Homme the hero il. Jourdain 
is annoyed with his tailor who has not kept 
his promise and delayed his suit very much. 
Jourdain cannot control himself and begins to 
swear at the tailor. Just at that moment the 
tailor makes his appearance and INloliere has 
a new scene although Jourdain’s swearing was 
only half finished, the unfinished part being 
carried to the new scene. 

Moliere like Shaw was an ardent social re- 
former. He mercilessly exposed the evil 
practices of his contemporaries, with a view 
to reform them. The ‘Tartuffe’ attacks such 
individuals as lead abominable lives under the 
cloak of religion, but religion itself is not the 
object of attack. Les femmes savantes ridicules 
those who being shallow and superficial pass 
as original wits and scholars but wit and 
scholarship themselves are not exploded. 
Moliere never directs his attack against the 
bourgeoisie as such. He laughs at their vices 
and tries to reform them bv his withering 
ridicule. He is not beyond hope of their 
reform. And then it is not the bourgeoisie 
alone, which is to be refonned. Other strata 
of society are equally good and bad. He does 
not spare any particular class. The church, the 
court, the middle classes all share his attention. 
Shaw on the contrary intensely hates the middle 
classes and severely deals blows after blows on 
their noses for the salvation of their souls. 
He is a pessimist and believes the middle 
classes are past reform. They must be wuped 
out and superseded by a new race of supermen 
and superwomen. Shaw is not content with 
the exposure of the hypocrisies and evils of 


his age but like a revolutionary tries to destro>- 
every fundamental notion which civilisation 
has established during the last millennium. 

Shaw and Dickens. 

The same distinction can be made betwee i 
the works of Shaw and Dickens. Dickens often 
paints villains and draws exaggerated pictures. 
But no one ever resented his use of fiction for 
social reform. Dickens had not alienated the 
sympathy of the middle classes. He suggested 
that there were many evil-doers like Squeers, 
Ralph Copperfield, Jingle, sergeant Buzfuz, etc., 
but they were a disgrace to the society and the 
society was quite ready with Dickens to 
denounce them. Shaw seems to think that 
every middle class man is a rogue and a cheat. 
Instead of suggesting that there are slum- 
property proprietors, like Sartorious. or share- 
holders in brothel-business like Mrs. Warren 
or manufacturers of explosives like Undershaft, 
who thrive on killing life, that there are 
parasites, hypocrites and so on, he accuses the 
whole middle class of vices in sweeping 
generalisations. The sympathy of the middle- 
classes is thus alienated and Shaw has failed 
where Dickens succeeded. 

Conclusion. 

Shaw is undoubtedly endowed with great 
gifts. His dramatic talent is unquestionable. 
He has created a galaxy of various characters 
such as very few playwrights have done. 
Every character is invested with a distinct and 
sharply defined individuality. His powers of 
observation are keen, and his characterisation 
vivid. Dramatic situations are cleverly 
constructed. His wit, humour, spirited 
dialogue, intellectual quality, and refreshing 
originality make his plays of absorbing interest. 
He has no doubt been under the strongest 
influence of Ibsen. As in the case of Ibsen, 
his plays never came to an end. His men and 
women aie all inoculated with strong doses of 
the so-called Ibsenism. The result is, his 
women, except a fewq are detestable. They 
are cold, bloodless, intellectual automata. 
They are not real. Shaw himself admitted 
that a good deal of machinery will be 
discovered at their f>osl mortem examination. 
His men are equally unconvincing. They 
are selfish, brutal, helpless, incompetent, 
indolent, and vicious. 
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I. Of all the Turkish Dynasties, that ruled 
in India before the advent of the Mughals, none 
excites so much interest as none was productive 
of so many and so far reaching results as the 
house of the Khiljis. Their accession to power 
marked the break up of the tottering machinery 
of the Government of the Slave Kings, the 
beginning of a reign of terror which swept away 
the ancient regime, and the shifting of 
the power and burden of Government from the 
Turkish aristocracy to the middle class Hindus 
and the non-descript Aluslims. 

No reasonable inference can be arrived at 
as to the origin of the Khiljis(i) w'hose early 
history is shrotided in mystery. They were 
identified with the non-descript iSIuslim nobility 
of the Slave Kings who by their sheer genius, 
force of character, and adventurous spirit had 
risen to prominent places in the State and had 
excited the hatred and jealousy of the Turkish 
nobles, who monopolized all the great offices 
and even held the throne in commission. 
Spasmodic efforts were made to subdue the 
spirit of aristocratic lawlessness and inter- 
democratic feeling of the nobles who might have 
preserved their power indefinitely while striking 
both at the Crown and the people, but for the 
existence of factions and bitter feuds which rent 
their ranks. Balban was the first to begin 

(i) According to Major Raverty and Elphinstone, 
tl»E Khiljis were “a people who were Turks but having 
been long staying in Afghanistan, first round Herat 
and then eastwards, they became so assimilated to 
the population of the locality that they were taken 
to be more Afghans than Turks.” Zia Uddin Barni 
says of Jalal Uddin that “he came of a race different 

from that of the Turks nor would the Turks own 

h.ini as belonging to the number of their friends” 
and that “by the death of the Sultan Keikabad, the 
Turks lost the Empire.” Accori.ling to Nizam Uddin 
.\hmad, the author of Tabqat-i-Akbari the tribe of 
Khaij are the descendants of Khalj Khan, son-in-law 
of Chengiz Khan who settled in the hilly country of 
Ghaur and Gharjistan, after Chengiz Khan’s returi'. 
from river Indus. .According to the author of Seljuk 
Nama, Turk, the .son of Japhet, the son of Noah, had 
eleven children, one of whom was called KhuHch; 
and from him are descended the Khilichis or Khiljis. 
Frishta considers this account as the most probable 
because the Khiljis are often mentioned in the 
histories of the Kings of Ghazni, particularly in the 
reigns of Sabuktagin and Sultan Alahmud; and it is 
certain that they existed anterior to the time of 
Chengiz Khan. 


systematicallj'^ to break down the pow’er of the 
nobles by a “liberal use of poison” and the 
assassin’s steel, but be aimed not at the annihila- 
tion of the Turkish nobility but simply their 
subjection to the central authority. When his 
strong hand was removed the country was 
plunged once more in a state of “prodigal 
anarchy” and the Turks began to play the old 
game of a puppet king, a well fed nobility and 
a terrorised people. But the impulse given by 
him and the forces of revolution let loose, 
swept away the power and the prestige of the 
Turkish nobles. 

2. When the last of the Slave Kings Keika- 
bad lay sick and dying at the Kilughari Palace 
attended by his doctors a conspiracy was form- 
ed among his officers to denounce several nobles 
of foreign extraction, at the head of whom was 
Jalal Uddin, the Arz-i-Mumalik (Muster Master 
general) . The latter having got an inkling of 
the plot forstalled the conspirators, collected 
his adherents round him, surprised and defeated 
them and succeeded in securing the person of 
the infant son of Keikabad and the sons of the 
Kotwal of Delhi. On the death of the king 
Keikabad he assumed the title of a king and 
ascended the throne in the j'ear 688 A.H. 
(1289 A.D.). 

3. This change of dynasty marked the first 
stage of the “Khilji Revolution” which ended 
the violent and irregular tyranny of a faction. 
The moderation of the aged Sultan and his 
reluctance to shed the blood of the Muslims in 
his old age together with the sentimental aver- 
sion of the people of Delhi who considered it 
undignified and intolerable to submit to the 
Khiljis, ‘helped to mask the change.’ Some 
of the Turkish nobles had to be re-appointed 
and the final act in the coup de^etat was 
played by Alla-Ud-din who drove the argument 
further home by exterminating the old aristo- 
cracy root and branch, with the exception of 
three nobles — one of them a Khilji, the second 
a converted Rajput and the third a non-des- 
cript Musalman. 

Thus the Khilji revolution becomes the re- 
volution of the Indian IMusalman against the 
foreigner. The former before this had no 
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status; the revolution asserted his right to a 
recognition. There is another equally iniporr- 
ant aspect of this change. Upto this time the 
city of Delhi had held the premier position 
among the cities of the Empire. The Empire 
of Hindustan was the Empire of Delhi. The 
accession of Alla-Ud-din marked the revolt of 
the Provinces against the Capital and the over- 
throw of its citizens. 

4. Jalal Uddin in the hour of victory had 
not forgotten his friends and relatives. The 
Sultan’s brother Yagrish Khan was made Arz- 
i-Humalik, Alla-Ud-din and Almas Eeg (sons of 
Shaliab Uddin Hasud) his sons-in-law, were 
made Tuzak and Akhurbeki respectively. 
After Jalal Uddin had defeated IMalik Chajju, 
the nephew of Keikabad, he bestowed Karra on 
ins nephew Alla-Uddiu. In his new govern- 
ment he was joined by a number of the rebels 
whom the king had with unwise and impolitic 
clemency pardoned. These disaffected nobles, 
themselves in a state of nervous ecstasy, began 
to poison the mind of the young 
governor by dangling before his eyes the 
Crown of Delhi. Instigated by them to make 
a bid for the throne of Delhi, spurred by his 
own ambition and goaded to desperation by the 
contemptuous and overbearing treatment of his 
\v'ife(2} he began to form plans to either carve 
out an independent principality in the south 
as a soldier of fortune or else to secure the 
necessary means to attain the Crown. In 1293 
he requested permission of the king to lead an 
expedition into Bhilsa. The permission was 
granted and wliile conducting operations there 
made enquires as to the Hindu Kingdom of 
iMaharashtra l_\-ing across the mountains with 
its capital at Deogir. After having ravaged 
tl'.e country, he returned with much booty and 
some bronze idols which he tiresented to the 
king. The aged .Sultan made it an occasion of 
preferment by making him the Arz-i-Humalik 
and confering itpon him the territory of the 
Oudh in addition to the fief of Karra. The 
favour shown by the king instead of awaking 
the sense of gratitude in irim only whetted his 
ambition and strengthened him in liis iniquitous 
resolve. He next wanted to lead a punitive 
expedition into Chanderi, and having secured 

( 2 ) Tlie early Iii<;tory of Alla-TMdin is shrouflc-il 
in my^terv, Tlie name of Jiis father is given bv 
Frislita onlv ; otlier lii'-torians are silent about him 
His career begins with a scandal about his strained 
relations with his wife, the niutive of which is difncuU 
to discover and impudent to ,gness. 


the permission of the Court, he marciiwi to tlie 
south, the land of lii> dro..ms^ gave oiu tiiat he 
was out to Seek funr.’. c by taking s,.rvicc with 
some Hindu Raja, 3 c.iol quietly i-ass^d . 'U to 
Eliclipur and th^iice to Dv.ogari, Tlie town 
was ill-defeiuled at tliA uiiie, and tile Raja 
after some show of re.-islaiice submitted and 
promised to pay trilmte to tlie Dellii King. 
Alla-Uddiii, intoxicated, with success, returned 
laden witli liuge spo'ls. 

Now began tbe i-.attle of wits l)et'\een tlie 
guileless loving old Sultan and liis crafty 
iietdiew. The former, wliile stationed at 
Gawaliar had iieard tliat .\lla-L\ldin was 
returning with unpivceilente-d aiiionin of wealth 
and a large luuiiber of eTphar.ts, and. had been 
adx'ised to iiiicrccp't his return to Karra “lest 
tne elepliauls and wealtli -liouid so intoxicate 
hun as not to know ills lianas from liis feet.” 
The Empei-'ir in tiie simplicity of his heart 
declined to give credence to tlie evil rumours 
a.gainst nim. A few days after intelligence 
arrived tliat Alla-Uddin had marclied straight 
to Karra. From tliere lie wrote a letter to the 
Sultan ill teniis of abject luuiiility iu)sin,g as a 
Iieiiiteiit sinner iuid asking liis for,g'iveiiess for 
liaviiig undertaken an expedition witliout his 
previous sanction and requesting permission to 
present liimseif at the Court and lay all the 
lioott at tile Emp^nir’s feet. His brother 
Almas beg wlio was at tile Court counteracted 
all tlie wise counsels of the king’s advisers and 
prevailed upon him to proceed to Karra as a 
mark of liaving foi given liis uiidutiful be- 
liatioiu. rile king “l.luided iiy destiny” and 
taken in by tiie show of remorse arrived at 
Karra 011 tiie pEi of Ramzan. 

After a course of ilissimulatioii the nephew 
succeeded in making tlie Sultan meet liim un- 
armed and unguarded on tlie other side of the 
river. A!la-Ud-<lin came forward in all humility 
and threw liimseif at tile teet of liis uncle. The 
l.ittei raised liini iiji, embraced iiim and stroked 
his cheek and said “T liave brought tlice up from 
tliy iiifaiicv' and loved thee more tliaii my sons. 
Why s!ioul<l you 1)e afraid of me.” The Sultan 


. .I'l Ibi- b done with the object of 

Ui..ing the ,eniw .-aKl ihrowiug ,]uH into tlie eves of 
the ITiinlu Raj.w thrraieP wh.ose principalities he 
pa -sc ,1 with an inahc.iiate force. The wisdom of the 
rn r-uic w.as justified bv tlie support and the hospita- 
I’.tv be reicivcd at the hands of those who might 
have ni.ade the rash venture a failure. That he meant 
to openly defy the central authority is improbable 
wlien we consider the character of our hero. 
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then took him by the hand and was proceeding 
to the boat, when on a signal lieing given by 
Alla-Ud-din he was hacked down b^’ Muhammed 
Salim of Samana and Ikhtiar Uddin Hnd. The 
head of the venerable old Sultan was stuck 
immediately on a spear and paraded through 
the camp. On the same day “the royal canopv 
was elevated over the head of Alla-Ud-din” who 
was proclaimed king with the title of Al-Sultan- 
Ih-a’zam Ala-Uddunyia-o-Aldin Abul IMuzaffar 
Mnhd Shah-al Sultan, on the i6th of Ramzan 
605 A.H.(4) 

On the news of the assassination of the Sultan 
reaching Delhi, IMalka-i-Jahan who retained her 
influence in that cit\', in her haste to secure a 
representative of royalty, selected Riikan Uddin 
Ibrahim in preference to the proper heir Arkli 
Khan who was absent at his post in IMultan. 
This act of IMalka-i-Jahan whom Rarni styles 
the “silliest of the silly” secured Rukan Uddin 
temporary existence as a king, a dignity which 
otherwise as a younger son and a minor he was 
neither entitled nor fitted to hold. 

Alla-Ud-din having already at his command 
a powerful army and wealth of Deccan supply- 
ing him with unlimited means of increasing his 
forces and conciliating wavering opponents, had 
merely to advance to the capital to put an end 
to the rule of the boy Sultan. That year there 
had been exceptionally heavy rains and all the 
roads had been blocked by “mud and mire”. 
Rut such was the magic of the .gold which Alla- 
Uddin took care to scatter broadcast among tb.e 
people by means of “a small, li,ght and movable 
IMunjamik” that in spite of the inclement ele- 
ments, within two or three weeks of his march 
from Karra, by the time he reached Badaun, 
he had collected ,s6.ooo horses and fio.ooo foot- 
soldiers besides an enormous followin.g (Barnil. 
“But the scales seem to have been finally turned 
by the empt^^ treasury of legitimacy at the 
Capital and the super-abundant resources of the 


( p The enormity of tlie erime i'^ ohviotis ; the 
roll! Ij'ooded cyiiiciMti whieli prompted it ie pateid 
.'Ml.'i-T'dilin thrnr.eh- ait his long reign never attenpited 
to mstify the act or plav the elnnisy part of the 
npolovist. By liis stromr ride lie made the pooide 
forget the crime if they coidd not forydve him 
“Pidilic opinion ih'd not expect that the laws of 
private moralitv wouM he respected hv the members 
of the royal family in their dealines with each other 
the . .\ffectinns dear and all the charity, of 
fatlier son and hrothe^ vtere co’i-idered sentiments 
h’ldily dnneerniis for 'rii,, e.” Self-]treser'’nli"Ti is the 
hrst postdate of ]ioht!cal morality ami a sin.ilar fate 
would in all jirohahilitv have been his in case Jalal 
Ifddin’s son had succeeded his father. 


spoiler of the idolaters. His catapults instead 
of projecting hard stones against the city walls 
were employed as toys in scattering largesses 
among the greedy multitude.” As the new 
Sultan marched towards Delhi the IMaliks and 
Amirs of Jalal Uddin’s party, men like Taj 
Uddin Kochi, Tlalik Abba Ji Akhur Beg, Malik 
Amir Ali Diwana and others came to Baran and 
paid homage to him. Frightened by the defac- 
tion of the nobles Malika-i-Jahan, now wrote a 
coaxing letter to Arkli Khan at Multan, invit- 
ing him to come to Delhi and defend it. That 
Prince, however, did not deem himself strong 
enough to interfere with the fait accompli. 
“When the Maliks and the Army have joined 
the enenu',” he wrote in apology, “what is the 
use of my coming.” 

Alla-Uddin crossed the river Jumna at the 
ford of Katah. Rnkan Uddin marched out of 
Delhi and encamped opposite to Alla-Uddin. 
At midnight the left flank of his army went 
over to the Sultan. 'Jhis completely dishearten- 
ed him, and sending his mother and the Harem 
in advance he marched away out of the Ghazni 
Gate to ‘Multan with a few followers and some 
ha.gs of .gold Tankas hastily taken out of the 
treasurv. The field was now clear, the fickle 
eodiless of fortune having placed the throne of 
Dellii at his feet without a blow. The Kotwal 
with the keys of the fortress, the Qazis and the 
Ministers came out to do him homage in his 
camp at Siri. On the aand Zil Haj 6q6 A.H. 
(October CO, laodl at the head of a lar.ge and 
well equipped army’ the king made his state 
entry into Delhi. This was made an occasion 
of much reioicing ; feasts and festivals were 
held ; largo gifts were made to the people in 
general, and in the words of Barni “wine and 
wonicn, music and song were the order of the 

day whether from considerations of 

expediency or to deceive the people or to draw 
a veil over the criminal murder of Sultan Jalal 
T'^ddin, he opened the doors of generosity and 
munificence to the nobles as well as to the 
.general public.” From considerations of politi- 
cal expcdicncv he distributed offices of trust 
and responsibility amon.g the Jalali nobles and 
thus created what we should now call a Coali- 
tion IMinistry. The army was given 6 months’ 
pav in advance. 

Havin.g secured himself on the throne by 
the reconciliation of the nobles, the army and 
the people, he turned his attention to the 
destruction of the sons of the deceased Sultan. 
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He nominated E'lgh Khan and Zafar Khan with 
40,000 horsemen for this duty. These officers 
marched to Multan and laid seige to it. The 
Kotwal and the people of IMultan turned against 
the sons of Jalal Uddin and went over to the 
beseigers. Thus betrayed, the Princes deputed 
Shaikhul Islam Shaikh Rukan Uddin to inter- 
cede for them with Ulgh Khan. He courteous- 
ly received the princes and along with their 
Amirs, IMaliks and their Harems conveyed them 
to Delhi. There they were blinded and sent as 
prisoners to the fort of Hansi. A similar treat- 
ment was meted out to their Amirs and Maliks 
and even to those Jalali Amirs whom he had 
at first taken into his iSIinistr}’. Their goods 
and estates were confiscated and by means of 
tliese forfeitures he realised a karor in the 
course of the year. 

5. Conquest of Gujrat : In the month of Zil 
Haj 698 A.H. (1298 A.D.) Alla-Uddin sent his 
brother Ulgh Khan and Nasrat Khan with a 
large army to Gujrat. With a “view to holy 
war and not for the lust of conquest, they 
enlisted under their banners about 14,000 
cavalry, and 20,000 infantry'. (5) The king’s 
armies having laid waste the country occupied 
Nehrwala, the capital. Its Raja, Rai Kurram, 
fled away and sought refuge with Raja Ram 
Deo of Deogir. His treasures, wives and 
concubines fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. Among other captives was Kamla- 
devi the beautiful wife of the Rai, “who for 
beauty, wit and accomplishments was the flower 
of India.’’ She was taken into the Harem of 
the Sultan where she rose to be his favourite. 

The Amirs proceeded further into Gujrat and 
laid seige to Somnath. The temples were 
plundered and idols broken. Among the largest 
of these was the one called Somnath “fixed upon 
stone, polished like a mirror of charming shape 
and admirable workmanship. Its position was 
such as it was about to move and its expression 
such as if it was about to speak’’. The idol w’as 
removed and carried to Delhi where it was laid 
down for people to tread upon. A heavy 
tribute was laid upon Gujrat. Nasrat Khan 
then proceeded to Cambay (6) “the most 
celebrated of the cities of blind in population 


(5) Wassaf-Tajiyatul-.Vinsar in Elliot and Dowson, 
Volume 3. 

(6) It was from one of the merchants of this 
place that Nasrat Khan secured the famous slave 
IMalik Kafur who weilded so powerful an influence 
over the Sultan and was in the end instrumental in 
bringing about the collapse of his dynasty. 


and wealth. Its air is pure, its water clear, and 
the circumjacent country beautiful and charm- 
ing both in scenery and buildings.” This town 
which formed the most busy commercial centre 
of the country was plundered and immense 
amount of booty captured “such as pearls, 
diamonds, rubies and emeralds, etc., as well as 
a great variety of clothes, both silk and cotton, 
stamped, embroidered and coloured.” (7) 

6. Capture of Ran-Tambhor and Jain : 
Alla-Uddin next turned his attention to the 
capture of Ran-Tambhor which was held by 
Hamir Dev, a relative of Rai Pathaura(S) of 
Delhi. Ulgh -Khan from Niana and Nasrat 
Khan from Karra were ordered to march and 
lay seige to it. They seized Jhain first and 
beseiged the citadel of Ran-Tambhor. Nasrat 
Khan who was conducting the operations was 
struck by a stone hurled by an engine from 
inside the fort and was killed. The Raja taking 
advantage of the fact marched out from the 
fort and compelled Ulgh Khan to fall back on 
Jhain with great loss. The Sultan on hearing 
of his death himself started for Ran-Tambhor, (q) 
and proceeded to lay seige to it in all earnest. 
The Hindus offered a stout resistance and kept 
up constant fire on the beseigers who were 
forced to prepare entrenchments with bags full 
of sand. The Hindus were at last starved and 
forced to surrender. “No provisions remained 
in the fort and famine prevailed to such an 
extent that a grain of rice was purchased for 
two grains of gold. (10) The Rai performed the 
terrible rite of Jauhar and on the 3rd of Zil- 

(7) The plunder of the coastal towns had far 
reaching economic effects. It di.scouraged if it did 
not wholly cut off trade with the foreign countries. 
The rich products of Gujrat were diverted inland an<i 
commerce and communication sprang up between the 
town and the sea-ports. 

(b) Hamir Dev is wronijlv called the grandson 
of Pithaura by Nizam Uddin .Vhmad. If Pi'thaura is 
the same I’rithvi Raj who fought against IMuhanimad 
Ghauri and was killed in 1192 .\.T). the statement 
cannot be accepted. The Persian Texts have got the 
word “Nabasa" or “Nabira” which may be taken to 
mean loosely, as suggested bv Dowson, simplv a 
relative. 

(9) He halted for some days for the purpose of 
hunting at Tilpat. There while engaged in hunting 
he nearly lost his life in an incursion headed by his 
nephew, a rash and foolish young man whose ambi- 
tion was too great for his wisdom. The vSultan who 
had heen^ left as dead by the nephew soon appeared 
amon^ his soldiers. Aklat Klian was captured and 
put to dvath. ^ ihe other conspirators were scourged 
to death with iron thongs. Another mad revolt broke 
out at Delhi headed by a young: slave Haji Maula, 
but this too was soon snppres'^ed. 

(10) Wasaff in Elliot and Dowson, Volume III. 
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Qada 700 A.H. (1301 A.D.) the fort was taken 
by the “slaughter of the stinkling Rao.” 
Jahin an iron fort, an ancient abode of idolatry 
was also captured. 

7. Conquest of Chitaur : On Monday 
the 8th Jamadi Us Sani 702 A.H. the 
armies marched from Delhi with a view to the 
capture of Chitaur. The fort was taken on 
Monday the loth of Muharram 703 A.H. 
(August, r303). The Rai fled but afterwards 
surrendered himself and was secured “against 
the lightening of the scimitar.” The Govern- 
ment of Chitaur was bestowed upon Khizar 
Khan, the son of the Sultan, and the place 
named Khizar Abad. He was on this occasion 
publicly proclaimed the heir to the throne. (ri) 

8. Conquest of Malva ; Rai Mahlak Dev 


(II) The story of the two sieges of Chitaur by 
Alla-rddin as told by Col. Todd rel\ing upon the 
accounts of the Rajput bards is one of the most 
romantic that adorns the annals of Indian history; 
but it finds no corroboration in the contemporary 
accounts. .\nnr Khusru who accompanied the expedi- 
tion does not mention it. Frishta gives the story in 
outline but does not give the source. A brief account 
of it as given by Todd is appended. The imagination 
of Alla-Uddin having been inflamed liy the descrip- 
tion of the unequalled beauty of I’admani, the 
daughter of the King of Ceylon, he desired to bring 
her into his harem. He marshalled an army for the 
conquest of Rajputana and after a weary march of 
several months, encamped under the walls of Chitaur 
and demanded as the priee of his return the hand 
of the fair Princess. The Rajputs, considering the 
honour of their women far above all earthly considera- 
tion, rejected these insulting terms. The siege having 
protracted, Alla-Uddin modified his demand to a 
mere sight of this extraordinary beauty, a gratifica- 
tion lie was only permitted to enjoy by the reflection 
of numerous mirrors. Relying on Rajput honour, he 
entered Chitaur slightly guarded and having con- 
templated the reflected charms of Padinani he set 
out on his return to his camp. Bliinisi, the regent 
of Chitaur accompanied him back to the front of the 
fortress. There Alla-Uddin had prepared an ambush 
and seizing Bhimsi, hurried him off to his camp, and 
made his liberty dependent on the surrender of 
Padmani. The Raja, who was ill-treated in his con- 
finement, consented, and sent for her. Padmani’s 
family, hearing of this dishonourable proposal 
concerted means of poisoning the Princes.s to save 
their honour. The Princess being a girl of invention, 
proposed a stratagem to save her and her family’s 
honour. Selecting a number of dashing dependents, 
who in complete armour concealed themselves in 
Dolis, and attended by a chosen retinue of horse and 
foot as befitted her station and dignity marched 
towards Delhi, where they were admitted wdthout 
interruption. It was night and by the king’s 
permission they were allowed to see the Raja. As 
soon as the Dolis got inside the prison, the armed 
men leapt out, put the king’s guard to swmrd and 
carried o,T the Raja. The Raja, having got back to 
his kingdom, ravaged the country held by the Muslims 
until the latter gave up the fort and the Raja retained 
tbe tract of Chitaur as a tributary of Alla-Uddin. 


of Malva fought against the armies of 
Islam at the head of a large force consisting 
of 30 or 40 thousand cavalry and numerous 
infantry but he was defeated and slain while 
attempting flight from the field of battle. 
Malwa was annexed and placed in charge of 
Ainul-Mulk. The Raja of jalwar, Nehr Dev, 
tendered his submission soon afterwards and 
the cities of Mandu, Ujjain, Dhar Nagri, and 
Chanderi were all captured. By the end of 
1305 A.D. practically the whole of northern 
India came into the hands of Alla-Uddin. 

THU MONGOL TERROR. 

II. 

I. The early history of the Mongols is 
extremely obscure. The name is said to be 
derived from IMong meaning the brave. We get 
the earliest notice of them from the history of the 
Tang dynasty of China (617 to 190 A.D.). 
Their ancestry is lost in the mist of fable and 
may be roughly described as a hybrid race. 
The physical features of the country which 
they inhabited, with its deserts and mountains 
were admirably suited to the habits and customs 
of a sparse population of nomadic graziers and 
shepherds. By much the greater part of the 
land is barren, mixed in many instances with 
sandy deserts with an inhospitable climate, so 
that the difficulties of procuring subsistence at 
one spot or at a moderate distance from their 
habitations has compelled the inhabitants in all 
ages to adopt a wandering life. “When they 
were strong they attacked a neighbour with or 
without a reason ; if successful, they enjoyed, 
usually a short period of blood thirsty revenge 
and debauchery; if beaten, they would lie low 
till a fresh opportunity was offered of aggran- 
disement or plunder.” These barbarian tribes 
rose to an important position under Chengiz 
Khan (12) and his father. 


(12) Formerly these tribes were between two 
civilization like a pumpkin between two iron pots. 
But the defeat of the Karakhatai Turks bv .Alla-Uddin 
Khwazram Shah removed the only checks on their 
power. From the laws of Chengiz Khan we get a 
glimpse of the social organization of these people. 
They professed the Mahayana form of Buddhism bat 
the tincture of Buddhism was very little. Thev were 
very superstitious, worshipped stars and the stin, but 
withal they were remarkably tolerant. There was a 
strong sense of social structure and nationality. The 
central principle of all laws was the race as symbolized 
in the person of the Khan, religion being only a 
secondary affair. Military organization was another 
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2. The conquests of Chengiz Khan and his 
immediate ilongol successors were conducted 
with an exterminating cruelty and a cold 
contempt of human life and suffering un- 
paralleled in histor_e. By the barbarit3’ of their 
massacres in which age, sex or status were 
alike disregarded, they spread terror and dismay 
all around them. Their habit of slaughter 
seems to have hardened them to the sight of 
blood and “rather engendered an almost sportive 
and unnatural thirst for it.” We have harrow- 
ing details of these massacres, — how in one 
place all the ^-ouiig and old women were 
stripped naked and asked to fight with tooth 
and nail, and then all were put to the sword; 
how when the Governor of Hirat rebelled 
16,00,000 souls were massacred; how Bukhara 
was sacked and burnt, mosques defiled and the 
Holy Book spurned. Gne of the inhabitants 
of Bukhara having contrived to reach Khurasan 
was asked by the people as to the state of that 
unfortunate town. His reply sums up the 
whole situation. “The ^Mongols,” he replied, 
“came, dug, burnt, slaughtered, plundered and 
dep.)arted.” As they advanced farther from 
their home and left their deserts behind them, 
the course of their march was marked by the 
burning of the cities, the devastation and the 
ruin of the country and the slaughter of all the 
inhabitants whom they did not carry off as 
slaves. “Their uniform pdaii was to convert 
the fields into a desert and to leave behind them 
no human being that could rise on their rear, 
or that could offer a moment’s annoyance or 
occasion the slightest risk to the invader. ”(13) 

MroTiLj^ fvaliirG of their laws. They were <livided into 
military groups on a decimal system Amir-i-dah, Amir- 
i-sad, Amir-i-ha/ar, and Amir-i-Tuman. All were 
liable to conscription. 

(ifs) Chemriz Khan (1162-1227 V.D.) having' subdued 
Pekin and the Northern half of China led his Afon^ol 
hordes against tlie <ither Turki tribes lyiii.c: between 
1'ran''f>Nnia and his own original country, most of 
whom he comjfelled to acknowleelge his sway. Plis 
Kmpire eweat and miLdity thonedi d vas would not 
have attrat tfd so much attention and notice both in 
the ea-'t and in the wesc but f<;r an accident. TIis 
ambassad.or to the Court of Alla-T'ddin Khwazram 
Shah met hi- 'k-ath m the latter’s territory Chent^iz 
Khan demanded the person o*” the G<avernor in -^hose 
city his pcein liad met h’s fleath. Tlie mes'^enejers 
sent by him v.f-re maltreated and sent back without 
their 1 ea^-'l This rou-ed tlie wild wrath of the 
wildest V •wrior. Afu r besie.kiin.it and saikincr with 
relentless cruelty tlie numerous rich and populous 
cities witli whu h the criimtry of Trasoxnia then 
abounded, he rro=^sed the Onus and ]ioured the 
destructive innnndation of hi-i barbarians (•»ver 
Kh'-’-mzram Pa'^akh and Klrcrasp^i]^ ra' aedn." on the 
one hand a larue portion of TArsia and Amminia and 


To realize the terror inspired by the Mon.gols 
and to appreciate the difficulties of the Govern- 
ment .which had to cope with them, the 
felicitous description given of the liIougoE 
“riding on camels, all with steel-like bodies, 
clothed in cotton, with faces like fire and witli 
their heads shorn,” by Amir Klnisru which 
Eanepoole characterizes as a “caricature of fear” 
will not be out of place ; — 

“Their eves were 'O narrow and piercing that 
they might leave bored a liole in a bra/eii 
vessel. Their stink was horrible than their 
color. Their faces were set on th.eir lx>hes 
as if they had no neck. Iheir chtek- 
resembled soft leathern bottles, full of 
wrinkles and knots. Their noses extended, 
from cheek to cheek, and tlieir mouth.- from 
cheek-bone to cheek-bone. Their iij-tnl- 
resembled rotten graves and from them tlie 
hair dc.scended as far as the lips, Th.eir 
moustaches were of extravagant length 
They had but se'anty beard- a' out tlieir 
chin- ' lieir vhe.sts^ of a colour half black, 
half wliite, were -n covered with lice that 
they looked like -e-ame groc.-ing on a bad 
soil . ..They devoured dogs and pi.g.s 
with their nasty teeth. . . , Their origin i- 

derieed from dogs but they have l.irccr 
bones. 'I'he king marvelled at their beastly 
countenance and -aid that God had created 
them out of hell-fire They looked like 
many white demons, and tlie people fled 
from them everywhere in affright. “ 


3. Such were the people who hung like a 
thunder-cloud on the borders of the kingdom 
and kept constantly battering on its frontiers 
demanding the proverbial ramnd of flesh. Tliey 
were a constant source of anx'ietv to all th.e 
Governments, and Alla-Ud-din succeeded iii 
keeping them away from the frontier after 
having inflicted on them several crushing defeats 
and the maintenance of a huge army. 

(a) In the second year alter succession of 
-\lla-Ud-din Amir Baud, king of IMavarnnnahr 
crossed the Indus and entered Hindustan like 
an “avenving deluge,” with an armv of 
1,00,000 ITongols. “The advancing wave o^ 
the hellites burnt down all the villages of the 


v..., (lusoiation tliroturTi Oo,, it 

and Cbazni ns fnr as tlie Tndus. Kho^ent ’n 

Nur, bukhnrn, Samarnand Aferv Vr h ’ ^''bnnnd 
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Ivliokhars in such a way that the flames extend- 
ed as far as the suburbs of the city Such a 

wailing arose that the sound reached His 
Majesty the King of kings.” Alla-Uddin sent 
Xilgh Khan with the whole of the right wing of 
the army. The two armies met in the 
neighbourhood of Jallundhar.(i4) In the bloody 
battle which ensued, Rabi-ul-Arkhir 695 A.H. 
(1296 A.D.), the Mongols though in numbers, 
‘‘like ants and locusts,” were defeated with a 
loss of 20,000 m.en left dead on the field. The 
prisoners were taken to the Sultan with wooden 
collars round their necks and were all put to 
the sword. 

But the most terrible invasion of the Mongols 
came in the year 129S A.D. when Katlugh 
Khwaja with 20 Tumans of X^Iongols came from 
^lavarunnahr to conquer Hindustan. Crossing 
the Indus they marched straight upon Delhi 
and laid seige to it. Great consternation 
pievailed in the town and the suburbs as they 
saw the IMongol hordes encamped outside in 
large numbers. The people of the neighbour- 
ing villages swarmed into the cit}- to seek shelter 
within its walls. The place was so crowded by 
these homeless refugees that mosciues and Sarais 
end houses were filled with them. Tiic Sultan 
summoned the Amirs and the Bialiks from 
different parts of his Empire and having rein- 
forced and equipped the army marched out 
with ‘‘regal iromp and splendour,” to measure 
his strength with these human locusts who 
respected neither person nor property, nor laws 
human or divine. Placing Delhi in charge of 
the Kotwal, he with 3,00,000 horses and 2,700 
elephants (Frishta) encamped in the plain of 
Siri. Some of the Amirs advised a temporising 
policy. The king refused to listen to these 
pacific counsellors and his spirited reply to them 
bespeaks the soldier in him. ‘‘No more can 
we retain the kingdom of Delhi by following 
advices such as yours, by avoiding war and by 
dreaming of injuring the Mongols while creep- 
ing behind the camels’ backs. It will be un- 
becoming for me to avoid the iMongol battle by 
cowardE^ deceit and fraud. If I acted on your 
suggestion, contemporaries and posterity will 
laugh at my beard and think me a poltroon... 
Of what account would I remain to the people 
of my country? How will my courage and 


(14) The scene of battle is variously described 
It is near Jallundhar in Rlliot III, page 162; 
Jarimanjur in Barni , Jaran-Maihur in Tabqat-i-Akbari ; 
Jarannianjur in Radauni and it is Lahore in Frishta. 


bravery keep my turbulent people in obedierLce? 
Happen what may, I will to-morro\v move from 
Siri to the plain of Kili. There I will fight 
Katlagh Khwaja and his men till it be made 
clear to which of us two God grants victory 
and success.” Alla-Uddin accordingly marched 
from Siri to Kili and encamped there. Katlagh 
Khwaja on the other side advanced to deliver 
the first attack. Zafar Khan, who commanded 
the right wing of the Sultan’s army attacked 
the ilongols, threw them into confusion and 
routed them. The Mongols unable to bear the 
onslaught of his men broke and fled precipitate- 
i\’, followed bv' Zafar Khan for a distance of 
over iS Kos. When the first fears had been 
allayed the demoralized klongols realised that 
Zafar Khan’s pursuit was not supported by Alaf 
Khan who commanded the left wing of the 
army. Suddenly, some of the Mongols who 
under Targhi Khan had been lying in, ambush 
came upon him and surrounding him from all 
sides, hamstrug his horse. But Zafar Khan, 
‘‘the bravest of the brave”, fought them to the 
last and defied the efforts of the enemy to take 
I'lim alive. The ISIongol leader, struck by his 
coura.ge, made him an alluring offer to which 
he replied, ‘‘I know no greater honour than to 
die in fulfilling my duty.” He was pierced by 
arrows and died a soldier’s death. The 

Mongols found a refuge in the approaching 
liight and hurried off to their confines. ‘‘After 
this an army so large never came to give 
battle in the precincts of Delhi.” (Barni). 

(b) Wo next hear of the inroads of the 
Mongols at the time when the Sultan was 

engaged in the siege of Chitaur. This time 

the iMangols marched under their leader, 
Targhi, and encamped on the bank of 
jamiia near Delhi. The Sultan’s army was 
so much weakened by detachments — the flower 
of the king’s army had marched to the 

south and others of his Amirs had gone to their 
Jagirs — and so badly equipped that when he 
arrived at the capital he was unable to meet the 
enemy in the open field and so entrenched his 
camp and waited for reinforcements to arrive. 
Two months passed by without any of the rivals 
attempting to draw the other out to give 
battle. The IMotigols who were not in all 
probability prepared for protracted operations 
withdrew without a battle. (15) In the next two 


(15) A close study of the plan of the Jlongol army 
explains the inexplicable retreat of the Jlongols which 
was ascribed by the piety of the age to the interces- 
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\ ears there were three inroads of the jMongols 
into India. On all occasions crushing defeats 
were inflicted upon them and cruel punishments 
meted out to those who fell into the hands of 
the Sultan’s soldiers. The forays of Ghazi 
IMalik into the Mongol territory struck terror 
into their hearts and never again as long as 
Alla-Uddin lived did they dare to make their 
appearance in Hindustan. The cessation of the 
Mongol raids was an unprecedented feat in the 
annals of Muslim India. 

“It is related in sober fact that the blood 
and the bones of the ^Mongols formed part of 
the building material of the new walls and 
defences with which the Sultan improved the 
capital. The enemy conceived such a fear and 
dread of the army of Islam that all fancy for 
coming to Hindustan was washed out of their 
breasts. All fear of the ^Mongols departed from 
Delhi and the neighbouring provinces. Perfect 
security was everywhere felt and the rayat 
carried on their agriculture in peace.” (Zia 
Uddin Barnij. 

HI. 

I. The name Deccan is applied to the territory 
lying south of the river Xarabda and separated 
from Upper India by mounains and forests. 
The physical features of the country have gone 
a long way to make the history of Deccan. It 
has from earliest times been open to trade with 
the neighbouring countries, while protected 
from the north by dense forests and mountains 
it has been less subject to invasions, than 
Hindustan proper. The Table-lands of the 
southern Deccan and dlysore and the burning 
plains of the Carnatic have preserved the Hindu 
type of language, caste and religious worship 
in its pristine purity. 

The hluhammadan concpiest of India had 
hitherto been almost entirely confined to that 
part of the peninsula known as Hindustan. (i6) 

sion of Hazrat Xizam Uddin .\nlia. The author of 
“the Chronicles of Tathan Kings,’’ makes the curious 
mistake of supposing that Hazrat Xizam Uddin Aulia 
sent men into the Jlongol camp who assassinated the 
yiongol leader. 

(i6) The native Hindu Rajas of the Deccan had 
as yet entirely escaped the attack of the Muslim 
although there were Muslim traders and settlers on 
the Western Coast. There is also an evidence of 
certain Muhammadans being employed in the armies 
of the Southern Rajas, 

See W’asff in Elliot and Dowsan, Volume III. 

Mahmud of Ghazni after the sack of Somnath, 
nnsatiated by the immense booty he had secured, had 


Rumours of fierce invaders from the snosvy 
region of the north, of kingdoms depopulated 
and dynasties overthrown, of priests killed in 
•cold blood and temples desecrated, of idols 
broken and religious places plundered and 
defiled would naturally reach the courts of the 
distant kingdoms of the south, but “as yet it 
was only the shadow of war that caused them 
disquiet ; the reality was far off.” 

2. Alla-Ud-din when he was a governor at 
Karra had turned his restless eyes towards 
Deccan as holding the means wherewith he 
hoped to place the golden crown on his burn- 
ing brow. As related above mider pretence of 
leading a punitive expedition into Chanderi, the 
Raja of which according to him “had grown 
proud of his wealth and declined submission to 
his government,” he had made a dash with 8000 
chosen horsemen from Chanderi to Elichpur. 
Halting there for a few days he marched to 
Ghatilajaura, otherwise called Lasur, about 12 
miles from Deo Garh. When Ram Dev heard 
of the approach of the ^Muhammadans he 
collected what forces he could and despatched 
them under one of his sons to Ghatilajaura. 
They wv-re defeated and dispersed by Alla- 
Uddin who following close upon them invested 
the town. The Raja threw himself into th; 
citadel and hoping to be soon relieved by his 
other son, decided to stand a seige. Alla- 
l ddin adopted the clever ruse of giving out 
that his forces were but the advance guard of 
the main army of 20,000 horse, following close 
upon him. This had the desired effect, and 
the Raja ill-provisioned and despairing of 
receiving any relief, and sure of being starved 
out, considered it prudent to treat with the 
enemy. Alla-Uddin also realized the dangerous 
f)Osition he had put himself in by having 
rashly marched into the mid.st of a hostile 
country with a wholly inadequate force, and 
with the probability of his retreat being 
cut of by the Hindu Rajas Khandes, hlalva 
and Gondwana behind him. But he also 


cast lonffiny looks to the South, the land of fabulous 
uealth. His generals had, however, prevailed upon 
him to desist from this perilous plunge into the un- 
known and the Great Sultan had perforce to giv'e up 
the plan. The task was left for Alla-Uddin and his 
famous General Malik Kafur to accomplish. It was 
the most suitable time as the countrv was divided 
into small kingdoms constantlv at war with each 
other. The chief of these were the kingdom of 
i aharashtra, the kingdom of Talangana, the 
Hoysala kingdom and the most southemly kingdom 
of Pandiya. 
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realized that the Raja must be in sore straits 
to make the overtures of peace. He, there- 
fore, agreed to depart from Deo Garh in a 
fortnight if Ram Deo “guaranteed to him a 
ransom of 50 maunds of gold, 7 niaunds of 
pearls and some valuable stuff in addition to 
40 elephants, some thousand horses and the 
plunder which he had already collected from 
the city.’’ The Raja had no other alternative 
but to submit. His son. on the other hand, 
having returned to Deo Garh with his 
long expected and anxiously waited army 
refused to abide by the terms of the humiliating 
treaty his father had entered into. He 
threatened to annihilate the Muslim army un- 
less Alla-Uddin restored all the plunder he 
had taken. For Alla-Uddin it was easier to 
fight than to disgorge the booty he had 
secured at the risk of his life and governorshij) 
Detaching 1,000 of his men under Malik Nasrat 
Khan and leaving him to watch the fort h.e 
fell upon Shankar Rao’s army. The day would 
have been lost but for the timely arrival of 
Malik Nasrat with his 1,000 men who were 
mistaken by the Hindus as the main ^luham- 
madan army. The panic-stricken Hindu army 
broke and fled and the conqueror re-entered the 
town to more closely press the siege. Ram 
Dev again oi^ened negotiation but Alla-Uddin 
charged him with breach of faith and insisted 
upon far heavier terms. According to Frishta 
he exacted from the Raja a “ransom of 600 
maunds of gold, 7 maunds of pearls, 2 maunds 
<.)f other jewels, a thousand maund of silve’’ 
and a yearly tribute of the Elichpn.r 
province. ’’(17) 

3. Events that followed his return from Deo 
Garh have been narrated in their proper place. 
No further expeditions were led into the Deccan 
as the vSultan after his accession was too much 
occupied in preserving the kingdom from forei.gn 

(17) The great aoeuniulation of treasures, gold 
and preciou.s stones found by the conquerer in the 
posses.sion of the Rajas and priests cannot be rvhollv 
attrd)uted to their tlirifty holdings. Neither sovereigns 
nor prie--ts can accumulate wealth from a needv 
people. We may, therefore, naturally conclude that 
the population of Southern India had for generations 
been wealthv and iudging from the analogy of historv 

rnay fairly attribute to a peaceful rule and develop- 
ed resources, the foreign trade and the gold mines, 
the undoubted existence of prosoerity at the period 
of the invasion by Malik Kafur The.se conclusions are 
further strengthened by the corrolx>ration we receive 
from a very distinct account of the condition of Deccan 
from the pen of Ibn-i-Batuta, a native of Tanjir who 
ravelled through the coiintrv during the reign of 
Jiuhammad Tuglak. 


invasions and internal rebellion to devote his 
attention to its extension. (18) When he had 
secured himself against the internal and the 
external danger he set himself to the realiza- 
tion of his early dreams of conquest. 

Ram Dev who had so far been sending the 
tributes regularly took advantage of disturb- 
ances in the first year of Alla-Uddin’s reign 
and withheld it. Under the command of IMalik 
Naib Kafur, Hazar Dinari, a large army was 
sent against the Raja, Khwaja Haji, Naid Arz- 
i-lMumalik, was to attend to the administration 
of the army, the collection of supplies and tlie 
securing of elephants and spoils. Ain-Ul-iMulk, 
the governor of IMalwa, and Alaf Khan, 
governor of Gujrat, sent their troops to re- 
inforce the invading army.jigl 

Malik Kafur marched into Deo Garh and 
laid the country waste. Ram Deo sued for terms 
and was sent to Delhi where the Sultan showed 
him great favour and gave him a canopy and 
the title of Rai Rayan. He was confirmed in 
his kingdom and according to Frishta the 
district of Nausarilao) taken from Gujrat was 
given over to Ram Dev as a personal estate. 
This secured the allegiance of the Hindu Raja 
who was of immense help to the Sultan’s 
Generals in their subsequent expeditions into 
Deccan. (21) 

4. In the year 1309 iMalik Kafur was again 
commissioned to undertake the capture of 
Arangal with a sim.ilar force “accompanied by 

(iS) Before tbe year 13011 -\.D. .\lla-Fddin had 
Tiiade two attempts to vet into Talingana but neither 
of them had adv.aiiced beyond Jajnagar the capital of 
Orri.sa in those days. 

(iql .\s stated above Rai Karan of Guirat had 
es,'ajied from Nehrwala with his two dans'hrers. 
Kamla Devi, his wife who had entered .Mla-Fddin’s 
harem pined for her daughter Deval Devi, she having 
died in the meantime. .Mla-Kddin made a demand for 
the surrender of tlie little girl, but tbe father taking 
it as a further insult to bis previous iniuries declined 
to give her up and in despair pledged her in niarriage 
to tbe Prince of Deo Garh. This expedition was also 
couiniandtul to secure tbe per-on of Deval Devi. Alif 
Kb.aii pursued the Rai Karan, defeated him but failed 
to acconiolisb his obiect. It was bv an .accident that 
a bodv of r or j hundred of his n'en who went out 
tm a bolidav in the region of the .Ajanta caves met 
a nartv of horsemen who were ixinveying the 
Princess. The horsemen were overpowered and sent 
over to Delhi. 

f^ol It is a district on the «ea coast of Giur.at 
The moilern spelling seems to he Navassari — 
Kincaid’s In'storv of the Alaharata people. 

(.Ill Ra'ii Dev died in 1 loo. His son Shamkar 
Dev discontinued sending the annual tribute to Delhi 
and Malik Kafur was again sent to Dc'can in iti"’ 
to reduce him to submission, ^hant-ar Deo was put 
to death and his kingdom laid waste. 
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the royal red canopy through the kindness of 
the son of Sultan”. Marching through unin- 
habitable and inhospitable tracts ‘‘the obedient 
army went through this inhospitable tract, file 
after file, and regarded this dreadful wilderness 
as the razor bridge of Hell”. Crossing five 
rivers in the co'arse of six days the army arrived 
at last in Sultanpur. From thence the army 
‘‘like a raging deluge” proceeded to Qandahar 
and then to Nil Kanth. Here they were met by 
the minister of Deo Garh who attended to the 
wants of the army till the latter had crossed 
the frontiers of Deo Garh. iNIarching for ib 
days in what seems a so’uth-eastern direction 
througli ‘‘hills, streams, ravines and path-ways 
narrower than a guitar string”, they arrived 
at the fort of Sarbar (Sirpur). The fort w is 
set fire to, and the inhabitants either perished 
in flames or else had to fling themselves on 
‘‘a ring of pitiless steel”. The army marching 
further forward arrived at a place called Kunar 
Pall, ‘‘very near Warangal”(22) . 

Warangal was a double fortre.ss, the outer 
wall being made of mud but so strong that a 
‘‘spear of steel could not pierce it; and if a 
ball from a western catapult were to strike 
against it, it would rebound like a nut wit'”, 
which children play.” The fort was iu:- 
mediately laid siege to, hlalik Kafur fixing his 
tent a mile from the gates of Warangal. Tents 
were pitched all around the fort and orders 
were issued that every man should erect behind 
his own tent a Kath Garh, f.e., a wooden 
stockade.. They were so well and so strongl ' 
constructed that in the picturesque language of 
Amir Khusru ‘‘if fire had rained from heaven 
their camp would have been unscathed.” 

A ni,ght attack led by Banak Dev proved 
unsuccessful. The walls over the len.gth of 
about TOO cubit were stormed and a breach 
effected. By a ni.ght attack the bastions of the 
outer wall were taken. Rudra Dev submitted 
and offered to pay annual tribute. Everything 
that the Rao’s country produced ‘‘from vege- 
tables to animals was demanded”, and on a 
threat of a general massacre the Raja was 
forced to yield all his treasure. The Rai further 
agreed to pay annual tribute and the Malik 
left Warangal with “a thousand camels groan- 
ing under the weight of the treasure”. He 
returned to Delhi by way of Deo Garh, Dhar 
and Jhain. 

Arangal was the ancient capital of Talangana 
— Imp. Gazetter, Volume 13, page 251. 


5. According to Aiiiir Khusru this ‘‘world 
conquering king non determined to carry his 
army to Mabar v.hicd is ;-o distant from the city 
of Delhi that a man travelling uith all expedition 
could only reach it after a journey of 12 
months.” The army left Deliti on the 24th of 
Jamadi U 1 A'khir 710 A.H. (1310 A.D.i and 
marched by the bank of Janiiia and halted at 
Taukal for fourteen davs. Having taken the 
muster there, they arrived at Kanhun after a 
rapid march of 21 days. A further march of 
17 days brought them to Gnrganw. The Raja 
of Taiiugana and the P.ai Rayan Ram Dev 
rendered all help to tlte army. The Malix 
learnt that two rulers Bir Pandyia and Sundar 
Patidyia had gone to var against each other 
at the time and Bilal Dev who was the Rai of 
Dhar Sumandar had marched down upon their 
cit}- with the object of 1 'hinder. The fort of 
Dhar Sainandar was infested by the Malik with 
a select body of cavalry. The Rai capitulated 
and a.greed to surrender all his property. The 
Bilal prince, like the Rni of Dev Garh was sent 
to Delhi. (23I 

He next turned his attention to the Pandiya 
country at this time rent by fratricidal war 
between the two brothers, Sundar Pandyia and 
Bir Pandyia. Tlie former ]>rince having been 
driven from bis kingdom had sought the help 
of the Sultan of Delhi . most probably at tlic 
camp of Naib Kafur. The Rai of Bir Dhui 
sought safety in flight and fled to Kandur. 
The INlalik imrsued him to that place but learnt 
that the Raja had gone on to Jalkota. From 
tliere the Rai again eluded the vigilant pursuit 
of Kafur and escaiied into the jun.glc. Kafur 
gave up the pursuit and proceeded to 
Brahamastpuri where there was said to be a 
cold idol round which were stabled many 
elephants. 

A night expedition was led against this place 
and ill the morning no less than 250 elephants 
Were secured. He then determined on razing 
the beautiful temple to the erouud — ‘‘jmu might 
say that it was the paradise of Shadded which 
after bein.g lost, those Hellites had found. 
The temple w'as dug from its foundations and 
much gold and valuable jewels fell into the 
bauds of the iMusalnians”. From Bir Dhul on 


1 2,s) I'ir Balala is railed F.ilol Dev by Barni. .Vmir 
Kijusrii calls hitn llalala and -.avs he was asked to 
embrace I-lam but refused. He was, however, made 
a Zeti'mi. He ascended the throne in 1202 and 

died fighting the Turks in 1342. 
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Thursday the 17th of Zil-Qada, the Royal 
Canopy moved on to Khaum and thence to 
Afadura. The Rai had fled awaj’ having left 
a few elephants in the temple of Jaguar. The 
elephants were captured and the temples burnt. 

The account of the Deccan campaign given 
by Amir Khusru in the Tarikh-i-Alahi ends 
here. But the campaign is resumed in his 
other work called “Ashika”. He says that 
army proceeded to IMabar, that it might take 
the shores of the sea as far as Tanka and 
spread the "odour of the amber-scented -faith.” 
The rider of the country was Pandiya Gun 
with his capital at Fatan. The ruler had 
many troops and ships and ilusalmans and 
Hindus were in liis service. The Raja fled 
from Fatan on the approach of the iSIusliin 
army. 500 elephants are said to have been 
taken and after destroying the idols ISlali’u 
returned to Delhi. (24) 

IV. 

I. Before the advent of the Khiljis little had 
been clone beyond the merest security of the 
kingdom. The conquest of the country had 
gone on so rapidly that administrative organi- 
sation could harcll3' have kept pace with it. 
The administrator and the organiser was out- 
distanced bc’ the soldier and the conciucror. 
Alla-Uddin, the great creative spirit of the 
age, gifted with a breadth of imagination and 
wealth of resource realized with an almost 
intuitive perceptiou that his power could be 
founded on a permanent basis oulj' by an 
elaboration of principles and policies, a fixed 
ideal of government and a vigorous effort to 
organize the civil and military administration. 
To accomplish this object he set himself to work 
with his characteristic energe^ in a bold and 
decisive manner. 


(24) ‘‘Apparentlv this is a continuation of the 
campaign from the’ Chola into the Pandyia country 
and Fatan must be the Pattanam, the one of the two or 
three Pattanams in the vicinity. Rame.shvarain itself 
and the temple therein referred to i.s almost certainly 
the great temple in Ramesvarma. From all that is 
before us it would be safer to regard this as a 
eontinuation of the campaign, which, according to 
the previous account terminated in iMadora, and to 
extend it to Ramesvaram. But the clear mention of 
Fatan leave no alternative hut to accept the prog^ss 
of the Jluhatimiadan raid upto Ramesvaram. The 
ports near this contained at that time a coinparativeU 
large Muhammadan population which finds mention 
in this work of Amir Khusrn.” (.Aiyangar’s South 
India and Her Muhammadan Invaders!. 


The State : 

The Huhammadan State in India was by 
Its nature and the force of circumstances a 
military State and therefore necessarily a 
centralized despotism. The greatest influeoce 
working for the growth of Imperialism was the 
prevalence of war which demands concentration 
of power for its efiicient conduct. The occupa- 
tion of the country was a military’ occupation ; 
"the aim of the government_ was materialistic, 
almost sordid.” 

The King : 

At the head of the State stood the king. 
According to the strict IMuhammadan theory 
iiiouarchy is a non-legal institution. The 
iluslim Commonwealth is based on the absolute 
equality of all iluslims in the ey’e of the law, 
there being no privileged class, no priesthood, 
no caste-system. Another important feature 
is that the law of Islam recognizes no difference 
between the Church and the State. Every 
Iiluslim is subject to the impersonal authority 
of the same law. The State is a unity in 
wliich no such distinction exists. But the theory 
of State and of Kingship had undergone a 
radical cltange under the influence of Persian 
Renaissance as modified by’ Abbaside and 
Byzantine influences. The medieval kings in 
India, before the advent of the IMughals, were 
all men of bumble origin who had risen front 
the ranks by sheer force of genius. “No 
immemorial tradition hallowed the prestige of 
tlie Imperial family.” Their right to the 
throne was based on their power to hold it, the 
sword being called to keep what the sword had 
won. The Imperial throne was a competitive 
post winch could not become the monopoly’ of 
a particular dynasty, specially so because no 
definite law could be evolved for the devolution 
of the Crotvn, the principle of primogeniture 
being unknown to Muhammadan Raw. The 
consequence was the interminable wars of 
succession which followed the death or removal 
of the de facto king. “The warrior’s sword was 
called upon to solve the problem which the 
jurist’s pen had left in perplexity and doubt.” 
This svstem while it checked the monopoliza- 
lion of royalty in a particular family, necessitat- 
ed the extermination, root and branch, of the 
late ro.val House to preclude the possibility of 
pretenders. When Alla-F'ddin ascended the 
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throne he suppressed the family of Balban and 
the relatives of his uncle Jalal Uddiii.(25) 

The administrative duties of the Emperor 
were multifarious. He was the supreme 
legislator, the chief of the Executive, the 
fountain-head of justice and the highest court 
of appeal in the kingdom against the oppression 
of the Provincial Governors and the decisions 
of the judges. He was in chief command of 
the army in ijeace and in war, leading in 
person all campaigns or supervising the conduct 
of military operations. He was the head of the 
spy system which kept him informed of the 
good and bad things of the people. Enquiries 
were made into the income and expenditure of 
all persons who incurred the evil eye of the 
Government and an attempt was made to keep 
the people on a path of righteousness by a 
system of state-regulations. Over the whole of 
this system the king had to preside and keep a 
careful watch. 

Ihir-i-Khas : Below the king were the 
^linistcrs ; there was no re.gular cabinet in the 
modern sense of the term, but in all autocratic 
governments a council is inevitable. The 
council \' as not a parliament with, any constitu- 
tional power. The members did not sit in their 
own right but were summoned by the king as a 
matter of grace. It was a merely consultative 
body whose functions were advisory, not 
mandator\-. X-evertheless it was a thing of 
reality and not a sham. The council, though 
constitutionally impotent to make its will 
prevail, could by mild persuation and veiled 
warnings wield wholesome influence on the 
policy of the king. 

Majlis-i-A’ ni : The Imperial Court was an 
institution radically different from the Council 

(25) The position of a king under sucli 
circuni'-tance- would he a jiosition of mueli '-trengtli 
and many weakne'-se-.. The king was the "shadow 
of God" in the eye of the people and their bulwark 
against anarehy. It was not a time of weak kings. 
The only fault whiih the people did not forgive was 
w'cakne-^ ; the rmly virtue wdiieh they admired was 
the mailed fist of the king. The authority of the 
monarch was absolute, though the sovereign’s actions 
were often infiitenced b\ his fear of iMu.slini soldiery 
and his reluctance to incur social odium. There was no 
constitutional limit on his power except the ])atience 
of the people. It was an "external limit” as Dicey 
calls it, to this "restriited omnipotence.” In all 
political matters the will of the Sultan was supreme; 
it overrode the principles of Vluslim law as well as 
the ancient administrative system of the country. 
The following words of .Mla-T'dilin sum up the whoD 
position. “I dej neat know whether it is lawful or un- 
lawful. Whatever I think to be for the gooel of the 
State or suitalile for the emergency, that T decree.” 


or Bar-i-Khas. While the latter was a consulta- 
tive and confidential meeting to which the 
chosen few ouE' could gain admission the former 
was public assembly, the Court of reception and 
highest Court of appeal. It was the ' ‘dignified 
part” of the State as Bagehot puts it. Access 
to the Emperor was a matter of right and the 
meanest of his subjects could lay the complaint 
before the monarch in person by making a 
previous application. Every kind of public 
business was transacted there. Orders and 
Barmans issuing from the throne were taken 
down by the court-scribes in strictly legal form. 

2. The Ministers : Under the supervision 
of the Emperor the business of the State was 
divided among four ministries — Revenue 
(Diwan-i-\\'izarat), War (Diwan-i-Arzl, Eocal 
Government (Diwau-i-Inshaq and Markets 
(Diwan-i-Riasat). The Wiz.ir took precedence 
over the others on account of the importance 
of his position. But they were not his sub- 
ordinates and there was no joint responsibility. 
'Iheir relations to each other and with the 
Emperor are best illustrated in the advice given 
by Bugl’.ra Khan of Laknauti to his son 
Keikabad : 

‘'SelfCt four wise and experienved men from 
amongst your officers and consider them the 
four pillars of your Government. Place all 
public affairs in their hands .\nd trust one 
of them with Diwan-i-Wizarat (Revenue) an,i 
raise his statms alnwe others. Give the 
l)iwan-i-Riasat to the seicmd and bedieve in 
hi.s words and advice. To the third assign 
the Diwan-i-.\rz and ask him to Uxik after 
the management of the army. Give the 
Diwan-i-Insha to the fourth and leave him 
to reply to the petitions of the Provincial 
Gocernors and Officers according to his best 
knowledge .and judgment. Kee]) all the four 
equally near to yourself and make them you,' 
advisers in all political matters. Do not let 
am one of your Ministers or your Courtiers 
have too much influence over yourself or the 
administration. Though the position of the 
\\ azir Is higher than that of the other 
Ministers, it will not lie prudent for you to 
favour any of the four pillars of your 
kingdom to such an extent as to wound the 
feelings of others and wound their hearts 

The duties of the ^Minister of ^Markets were 
to control the economic activities of the people 
and regulate the supply of food stuffs and other 
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necessaries of life. This was the Department 
tc which the Emperor diverted the whole force 
of his exuberant imagination and wealth of 
resource. The Minister of the Markets apart 
from his other duties had to look after the 
collection of taxes. All tavern keepers were 
registered and taxed by tlie ^Ministry of Markets, 
it levied the octroi duties from commodities 
brought to the towns and superris- the weights 
and measures kept by tiie shop-k.epers. “Fair 
and not competitive pric.s were t..v; order of the 
day.’’ The position of ihe Minister became one 
of great trust and responsibility. An idea may 
be formed of the qualifications required in such 
a person by a perusal of the following passage 
from Barni : — 

•' Mla-UdJin after much consideration entrusted 
the Uiwan-i-Riasat to Yaqub Xazir who knew 
tile mind of the whole city and was perfectlv 
acquainted with the ins and outs of the 
jiurchases and sales of every conmmnit> . 
He was a man not only faithful and straight- 
forward but was also ill-teiupered, hard- 
hearted, harsh, severe and rude excess 

of kicks, imprisonment, chains and dis- 
graceful punishments made the shop-keepers 
tremble at his name.” 

The business of the Government was further 
divided into Departments, the chief being the 
Departments of Justice, Agriculture and 
-\dmiraltj'. The structure of the Central 
Government was reproduced iii the Provinces. 
The Kotwal had to discharge the chief policing 
duties in the town and was a functionary of 
great importance. 

3. Administrative Measures : Sultan Alla- 
P^ddin intoxicated by his early successes 
had entertained mad schemes of out-shining 
-Alexander as a conqueror and the Great 
Prophet (may peace be on himt himself as a 
religion maker. During his drinking bouts and 
private conferences two grandiose schemes 
formed the subject of discussion. Due of these 
schemes he used to explain thus “God almighty 
,qave the lilessed Prophet four friends through 
whose energy and power the Law and Religion 
were established, and through this establishment 
of Law and Religion the name of the Prophet 
will endure to the Daj^ of Judgment. God has 
given me also four friends — P^lgh Khan, Zafar 
Khan, Nasrat Khan and Alp Khan. If I am 
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so inclined 1 can with the help of these four 
friends establish a new religion and creed, and 
my sword and the sword of my friends will 
bring all men to adopt it.’’ Besides this project 
to imitate the Prophet (may peace be on him) 
he aspired to emulate Alexander the Great as 
world conqueror. He caused his title to be 
proclaimed in the Friday Pra3'er and the same 
engraved on coins and inscriptions as the 
“Second Alexander.’’ But Alla-Ul-Mulk, the 
Kotwal of Delhi counselled him 10 leave religion- 
making to the Prophet for “no one can evolve 
a religion out of his own ’orain unless he be 
aided b\' God and give uir the idea of universal 
conquest, an enterprise which required stability 
of “rule” and a Wizir like Aristotle. The 
people over which he ruled were such as had 
not the slightest regard for their promises and 
agreement. If they do not see at their head a 
strong and active king, if they do not find 
quartered over themselves and their property 
innumerable horse and foot with sword and 
axe they would not pay any tax but only commit 
a hundred crimes and raise a hundred in- 
surrections. He should set about reducing the 
many cities and districts of Hindustan — such 
as Ran Tambhor, Chitaur, Chanderi, Malva, 
Ujjain which were still in the hands of the 
Hindus. He further advised him to concert 
measures to effectually close the road to Multan 
against the Mongols by stationing one general 
with large army at Samana, a second at 
Depalpur and the third at iMultan. He also 
advised him to give up “wine and junketing” 
and to abstain from devoting himself so much 
to hunting as to permit the administration of 
State to suffer. Instead of having resented the 
blunt but frank advice of the loyal Kotawal 
which was “based on reason and supported by 
precedent” he suitable’ rewarded liim with a 
Khilat and a Jagir and it must be said to his 
credit that he abstained from attempting to 
satisfy either of his ambitions. The timely 
advice of the sagacious Kotwal had appealed to 
his strong common-sense and intenseh' realistic 
nature and turned him towards the consolida- 
tion of the kingdom. The-wonld-be- Alexander 
found that mere siege of Ran Tambhore taxed 
his energies and whilst it was dragging on for 
iiiany months other events occurred to rudely 
rouse him from his dreams of vain-glory. He 
was ver\’ nearlv’ assassinated in a conspiraev- 
headed Iw a nephew. The nephew was with 
all the conspirators put to death ; Inrt the harsh 
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treatment did not discourage pretenders to the 
throne. Two other nephews had raised the flag 
of insurrection and a mad revolt had broken 
out at Delhi under a slave named Haji Maula 
which had been nipped in the bud. Then 
there was the terror of the Mughals which 
appearing like a small cloud had increased in 
size and portent and now threatened to carr\' 
all before its devastating deluge. It wa.s this 
frequency of revolts and the terror of the 
hlughals which forced him to give up dreaming 
and face the reality. 

After many consultations with his chief 
advisers he came to the conclusion that the 
causes of the ferment among the people and 
t.he nobles were : (a) The Sultan’s disregard 
and ignorance of the rffairs of the people, (b) 
the excessive use of the wine in the country, 
(c) the intimacy, affection, alliance and inter- 
course of IMaliks and Amirs with each other 
and lastly (d) the superfluity of wealth which 
“engendered evil and strife and fostered pride 
and dislo3'alt_v,’’ by providing means of suborn- 
ing adventurers and setting revolts on foot. 
The evil effects of the possession of wealth 
as admitting of “an eas}- and gratifying cure’’ 
impressed him most. ‘The Sultan,’ says Barni 
ordered that wherever there was a village held 
by proprietary right in free gift as a religious 
endowment, it should by one stroke of the pen 
be brought under the Khalsa or exchequer. 
The people were pressed and amerced, and 
money was exacted from them on every kind 
of pretext. Many were left without any money, 
till at length it came to pass that excepting 
IMaliks and Amirs, Officials, INIultanis {i.e. large 
traders from Multan) and bankers no one 
possessed even a trifle in cash. Secondly, he 
organized a universal system of espionage in 
order to acquire information and intelligence 
al)out nobles whether under suspicion or not. 
His reporters communicated to him all that 
happened in their houses. No one could stir 
without his knowledge and no act of theirs was 
kept secret from him. Nor were the reports 
shelved; they all led to unpleasant explanations 
and severe action. “The system of reporting 
went to such a length that nobles dared not 
speak aloud even in palaces of a thousand 
columns,’’ and if they had anything to saj' they 
communicated by signs. In their own houses, 
night and day, the reports of the spies made 
them tremble.’’ 


This did not stop here. Bearing in mind 
the advice of the counsellors that wine was a 
direct cause of the promotion of disaffection 
among the people, he prohibited wiiie-drinking 
and wine-selling as also the use of beer and 
other intoxicating drugs. The Sultan himself 
set the example bv- entirelv- giving up wine- 
parties and by directing all the China and glass 
of his banquet room to be broken. “Jais and 
casks of wine were brought out of the royal 
cellars and emptied at the Badaun gate in such 
an abundance that mud was produced as in the 
rain5- season.’’ Many of the better sort re- 
nounced wine-drinking, but these hard measures 
could not wholly stamp out the sale or use of 
vvine. It was distilled and sold secretly. The 
people used to smuggle it into the town by 
putting it into leather bottles and conveving it 
hidden ‘‘in loads of hay,’’ fire-wood and such 
like. The State Officials kept a diligent watch 
and the sellers, importers and drinkers of vvine, 
were subjected to corporal punishment and 
were kept in prison for some days. “But their 
numbers increased so much that holes for the 
incarceration of offenders were dug outside the 
Badaun Gate. The Sultan, realizing the futility 
of wholly stamping out the habit of wine by 
drastic regulations, relaxed the stringency of 
the rules and was obliged to “wink at a certain 
amount of drinking provided that it was priv’ate 
and the liquor brewed at home.’’ 

To check conspiracy and discourage private 
understanding, the king did not stop here. 

The Sultan, says Barni “gave command that 
noble men should not visit at each other’s 
houses or give feasts or hold meetings. They 
were forbidden to form alliances without consent 
from the T hi one and they were also prohibited 
from aBowing people to resort to their houses. 
To such a length was this last prohibition 
carried out that strangers could not gain admit- 
tance into a nobleman’s house. Feastings and 
hospitality fell into total disuse. 

Alla-L'ddin now set about depriving the 
Hindu of his w^ealth and property which foster- 
ed revolution. “There was to be one rule for 
the payment of tribute applicable to all from 
the ‘Khuta’ to the ‘Balahar’ and the heaviest 
tribute was not to fall upon the poor. The 
Hindu was to be so reduced as to be left unable 
to keep a horse to ride upon or to carry arms, 
to wear fine clothes, or to enjoy any of the 
luxuries of life All cultivation whether on a 
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small or large scale was to be carried on by 
measurement at a certain rate for every Biswa. 
Half of the I'^roduce was to be paid without any 
diminution. The ‘Khutas’ were also to be 
deprived of all their peculiar privileges. A tax 
for pasturage at a fixed rate was to be levied 
and was to be demanded for every inhabited 
I'.ouse so that no animal, however wretched, 
could escape the tax. The rules as to the paj’- 
nient of the tribute were to apply equally to 
rich and poor.” 

Collectors of revenue aud others concerned 
in it were severeh’ punished if accused of 
malversation in the discharge of their duties. 
“The people were to be brought to such a state 
of obedience that one revenue officer could 
string 20 Khuts iMuqaddams or Chaudhris 
togetlier by the neck and enforce payment by 
blows.” Such was the terror inspired by his 
strong rule that the assessees would sell their 
wives in order to pay irp the taxes. Hindus 
were ground down to such a state of poverty 
that in their house no sign of gold or silver 
was to be met with. They were relieved of all 
sui)erfluous wealth. “Blows, confinement in 
the stocks, imprisonment and chains were all 

employed to enforce payment IMen looked 

upon revenue officers as something more than 
fever. Clerk.ship was a great crime aud no man 
would give his daughter to a clerk.” 


latioiis are given in seriatum below from Zia 
Uddin : — 

Regulation No. i, fixing the price of grain : 

The prices during Akbar’s The present 

Alla-Uddin’s reign. reign. prices. 

per maund. per maund. per maund. 


Wheat 

^ 1 
/ J 

Jitals. 

12 

Dams 

Rs. 

5/- 

Parley 

4 

Do. 

8 

Do. 

Rs. 

216 ;- 

Rice 

5 

Do. 

20 to 

no Do. 

Ks. 

S! - to 20 1 

ilash 

5 

Do. 

16 

Do. 

Rs. 

fil- 

G) am 

5 

Do. 

i6,M 

Do. 

Rs. 

3 / i - 

iloth 

3 

Do. 

12 

Do. 

Ks. 

4 /S/- 

Sugar 

it 

Do. 

12S 

Do. 

Rs. 

U/S;'- 

Brown- 

Sugar 

1 

j 

Do. 

56 

Do. 

Rs. 

s;- 

Butter 

I 

Jital 


Dc (for 

Rs. 

75/- (for 

(f~ 

r 2^; 

• seers.) 

1 

2N seers 

■) 

aj-l seers. 


Cheapness of grain was a source of universal 
blessing and the scale of prices was maintained 
.as long as Alla-Ud-din lived. This “unvarying” 
price of grain in the market was looked upon 
as one of the wonders of his time. 

Regulation No. 2 : 

To secure permanence in the cheapness of 
grain and the observance of the tariff Malik 
Kabul Ulagh Khan was appointed Controller 
of the markets and was assisted by a Deputy 
Controller and other Deputies appointed by the 
Crown. Intelligent spies were also sent into 
the markets. 


V. 

Economic Measures ; The occasion for these 
reforms (?) was the existence of an external 
danger as has been stated above. The Mongols 
had become a sort of political liogey, a constant 
problem for the rulers of India. Though so 
repeatedly defeated they again appeared on the 
borders of India every time stron.ger and more 
numerous. The main problem was to keep a 
standing army and maintain it in efficient order. 
Well-mounted, well-armed, well-trained and 
well-supplied with archers. The Sultan after 
much deliberation as to the means of support- 
ing such an army arrived at the conclusion that 
Unless the price of horses, arms and other 
equipments of the army, the commodities 
necessary for the men and their women and 
children was greatly reduced the army could 
not be built up. Regulations were made 
accordingly to control the prices. These regu- 


Regulalion No. 3 ; 

The Sultan gave orders that all the Khalsa 
villages of the Doab should pay the tribute in 
kind. In the New City and its Province 
also one half of the Sultan’s share was ordered 
to bo taken in grain. In Jhain also stores were 
established. The corn collected there was sent 
by means of caravan to Delhi and enormous 
quantity of it was collected in the State 
.granaries. In time of scarcity occasioned by 
drought or any other cause the granaries 
supplied the markets and the corn was sold at 
the tariff rates. 

Regulation No. 4 : 

To secure easy transport of food supply into 
the capital, in an age when the means of com- 
munication were so undeveloped and roads so 
had and few, the king ordered that all the 
carriers should be forced to live with their 
families and beasts of burden in the villages 
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along the banks of the Jamna. An overseer 
was placed over them and they were re- 
quired to agree upon one common mode of 
action and give bail for each other. Malik 
Kabul was placed over them. 

Regulation Xo. 5 : 

The fifth regulation v as for the prohibition 
of regrating and this vas carried to such a point 
that if it appeared that any soldier or cultivator 
bad committed the offence of regrating his grain 
was confiscated and the man amerced. The 
Governor and the other nobles in the T)oab 
were held responsible for any infraction of such 
rules. 

Regulation Xo. 6 : 

To secure a constant supply the Provincial 
Revenue ( ifficers and their assistants were 
required to see that the corn carriers were 
supyjlied with corn by the ravats on the field 
at fixed price. The Chief Diwan and the over- 
seers and other Revenue Officers were ordered 
to so \-igorouslv exert themselves as to ensure 
that the corn was sold in the field to the carriers 
so that the dealers should b.a\-e no excuse for 
neglecting to bring the corn into the market. 

Regulation Xo. 7 ; 

The Sultan keyh himself well posted about 
the state of the market, the fluctuation of prices 
and the supply of corn. When the rains failed, 
a quantity sufficient for the daily supply of 
each quarter of the city was consigned to the 
dealer every day from the market, and half a 
raaund used to be allowed to the ordinary' 
purchaser in the market. Similarly for the 
purpose of securing low prices for piece-.goods, 
garments, sugar, vegetables, fruits, animals, oil 
and lamp-oil, five regulations were issued. All 
the piece-goods brought from the different parts 
of the Empire were to be deposited in an 
extensive building erected near the Badaun 
Gate and surnamed “mansion of justice.” All 
buying and selling was to be done in that 
building and was to be carried on from the 
early morning to the hour of the first prayers. 
All prices were fixed before the Crown. Sums 
of money were advanced from the royal treasury 
to the merchants of the city to enable them to 
buv goods abroad and sell them at the prescribed 
rate. Whenever any of the noted Amirs re- 
quired anv specially fine piece of cloth, he had 
to obtain a license from the Chief of the market. 


Rules were also framed to secure the cheap 
sale of horses which were divided into classes 
and prices fixed for each class. Horse dealers 
and moneyed men of the ciry were not allowed 
to buy horses at the market. Brokers of horses 
were admonished and punished if thev tried to 
raise the prices. The price of a serving girl 
was fixed from 5 to 12 Tankas, of a concubine 
at 20, 30 or 40 Tankas, of a male slave too or 
200 Tankas and so on of handsome lads, slave- 
labourers and young domestic slaves — even of 
I-rostitutes. Even such things as needles and 
combs, earthen pitchers and cups were not too 
trifling to escape his eye. The care and the 
supervision which the Sultan exercised over 
the market pieople and the close scrutinv which 
he made about the rates was carried to such 
a pitch that young children were sent to buy 
things by the Sultan, and if it appeared that 
there was the least difference either in the rates 
or in the wei.ght the man who had sold the 
thin,g was punished. The mildest punishment 
that was inflicted in such cases was the cutting 
off the ear or nose or of an equal iveight of 
flesh from off the haunches of the cheat. 

By these economic measures the Sultan was 
enabled to maintain an efficient army at a low- 
cost. I he pay of the soldier was fixed at 234 
Tankas; of a man with two horses at 78 
Tankas in addition. 

The last days of Alla-Uddin. 

No phenomenon is more pathetic than that 
of the degeneration of a meat man. From 
these lofty aims and exasperating methods of 
repiessiic legislation lie \\as ^iieedily weaned. 
Towards the close r>f Ins life he grew more 
\ ioleiit and whimsical and his suspicions nature 
alienated him from his most trusted and 
experienced nobles. FI;s autocratic nature 
expanding with every fresh conquest made 
him intolerant of opposition and chary of 
ad\ice. The minion Malik Kafnr whom he 
had raised from the dust and set over the head 
of the ancient nobility deftly fomented quarrels 
between the Emperor and his sons. Khizar 
Khan and his yonipger brother were incar- 
cerated in the fort of Gawalior and their mother 
in the old fort of Delhi The parvenu further 
procured an order to seize V\gh Khan who had 
so ably sen-ed the Em.peror, and had him put 
to death, righ Khan’s brother, Nizam Khan, 
biihedar of Jahvar, was also as-^assinated bv 
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Kamal Khan. In the outlying provinces the 
authority of the Emperor ceased to command 
respect. The rebellion of Gujrat followed by the 
assassination of Kamal Uddin Gurg, who was 
sent to deal with it, was only a prelude to other 
and more serious insurrections. The Rajputs 
of Chitaur asserted their independence and 
Hurpal Dev, the son-in-law of Ram Dev stirred 
up the Deccan to arms. “Fortune proved as 
usual fickle ; and destinj’ drev.’ her poniard to 
destroy him,” and the mdghty monarch in 
impotent rage “bit his own flesh” as he saw 
the work of his life time crumbling to dust. 
Already in the grip of a mortal disease, his end 
was accelerated b^- the news of revolts against 
his authority and on the Sth of Shawwal 715 
A.H. he breathed his last and was solemnly 
interred in a tomb in front of the Jama iMasjid. 

VI. 

In power as in renown, Sultan Alla-Uddin 
towers high alx)ve his predecessors on the 
throne. At his accession the kingdom of Delhi 
was one among many of the several kingdoms 
of India. He asserted his right to be acknow- 
ledged as the overlord of all these kingdoms 
and under his imperialistic sway, the banners 
of Islam floated over the forts of Delhi and 
Dwar Samandra and Madora in the South. 
There was the expansion of kingdom in all 
directions, and elaboration of principles and 
policies and a vigorous and conscientious effort 
to organize the civil and military administration 
of the country to the highest pitch of efficiency. 
The fear of the IMongols, which had so long 
hung like a thunder cloud over the kingdom, 
passed away before the host which he gathered 
to meet it. Cool-head, clear-sighted, quick to 
resolve and quicker to strike, his career forms 
one long series of victories over all his rivals. 
Tic was a consummate general and had the .gift 
of personal braverv which formed the special 
distinction of the house of Khilji. To these 
qualities of the warrior he added a porver of 
Tiolitical organization, a capacitv for far reach- 
ing combinations and a facultv of practical 
statesmanship which raises him high above the 
intellectual level of some of his successors and 
his predecessors, as their shameless wicked- 
ness degraded them below the level of men. 

Far from being a mere soldier he was a 
thorough realist and a man of strong common 
sense. A love of adventure, a pride in power. 


here and there a romantic generosity, jostled 
roughly with the craft, the unscrupulousness, 
the violence of his race ; but he was at heart 
a statesman, cool and patient in the execution 
of his plans as he was bold in their conception. 
As a governor he had conceived the ambitious 
plan of ousting his uncle from the throne by 
similar methods which had been adopted by 
his predecessors and which had the sanction of 
an age in which loyalt\" was imknown, weak- 
ness a crime and hatred and contempt a 
virtue. Alla-Uddin is a creation of his age 
with all its virtues and its vices and if he be 
judged by the modern standards of justice and 
morality he would deserve to be hanged ; but 
the time in wffiich he lived was different and 
we must not lose sight of this fact in judging 
the man. 

It was almost a bloodless revolution which 
placed the throne of Delhi at his feet. There 
was an utter absence of all opposition to the 
coup d’etat which he effected. To the Hindu 
populace the transfer of a throne from one to 
the other was a mere passing from one master 
to another and foreigner for a foreigner the 
young Sultan seemed to be the less alien and 
the more liberal of the two. One of the 
strongest traits in his character was his 
aversion to shed blood by process of law? though 
he waded in blood throughout his long reign. 
This explains the fact, already alluded to, 
that he never tried to say a single word to 
justifv the murder of his imcle. 

When he as«:nded the throne he found thar 
there was no regular system of administration, 
no political ideal and no political programme. 
His predecessors had had no time to devote 
to the organization of the Empire, being too 
much occupied in its preservation. The demo- 
cratic system of local government had been 
swept away before the blast of war and the 
blight of anarchy. The IMuqaddams and 
Chaudhris oppressed the rayats ; the Rajas and 
and the Rais who were fast disappearing 
oppressed the Muqaddams and the Chaudhris 
and the whole burden of this organized anarchv 
was borne by the people. Alla-Uddin made 
radical changes in civil and military administra- 
tion of the country, developed a poliev of far 
reaching imperialism, secularization of State and 
centralization of all authority. He plundered 
and amerced the people but he permitted no 
other rapine but his own, and that according 
to his own ideas with the beneficent object of 
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curbing the forces of anarchy and rebellion by 
taking away from the people the means of it. 
His punishments vere a refinement of cruelty 
from which neither kith nor kin, nor friend nor 
foe, nor high nor low, nor young nor old escao- 
ed if an\’ of them had the temerity to transgress 
his law Before his time defiance of the agents 
of tile government was the order of the day • 
he created or rather instilled such a respect 
for it that one revenue officer could string by 
the neck twenty IMuqaddams or Chaudhris and 
the people are said to have sold their wives in 
order to pay his taxes. Its raison d’etre is to 
be found in the baronial combination against 
organized government, the fear of the iMongoU, 
civil strifes and the unsubdued yiower of the 
Hindus whose sullen hostility was a source of 
constant anxiety. Alla-Uddin was no hero and 
much less a saint. He had his shortcomings 
of an ordinary mortal and falls short of an 
ideal king. His onlv claim to merit is that he 
wholedieartcdly, and to the best of bis ability, 
worked for the efficiency of the government, 
and whatever stood in his way or threatened 
to impair this efficiency was to be ruthlessly 
1 -r. .aside. 

The .great axiom of his internal policy was 
that religion had no connection with civil 
.government but was the business or solace of 
private life He held that government was one 
thing and. la'.v another and all his new enact- 
ments were promulgated without anv reference 
to the le.gal authorities. This secularizing 
tendenev is observed in the political maxim lone- 
before it influenced the western thinkers. It is 
o remqrl-nblc coincidence that “while Frederick 
IT, a strikinglv modern soverci.gn in a medieval 
a.ee was locked in a death grapple with In- 
nocent HI and Honorious. Alla-T'^ddui Uh’Bi 
in manv respects a curiouslv modern ruler in 
the darkest period of Indian historv was 
engas-ed in war with the Islamic hierarchy.” 
On this matter nothing illustrates better tlm 
internal policy of Alla-T’ddin than the brilliant 
account “so rare in eastern chronicles” of the 
interview of the king with Qaz.i iMughis Uddin 
of Biana who used to go to the court and sit 
in private audience with the Sultan. It gives 
a keen insi.ght into the character of the Sultan, 
the political morality of the time and the aim. 
and end of the .government of the Emperor, to 
calumniate whom some of the European authors 
have spilt so much ink (limited space dne= 
rot permit iis to reproduce the uhole of it. 


See Tarikh-i-Firoz .Sliahi by Zia Uddin Barni in 
Elliot and Dowsoii ; \'ul. Ill pages 1-^3 to iSS. 

A better translation of it is to be lound in 
journal of the Asiatic .“-Society of Bengal iboQ, 
iSp'i, 1S71 by (Major Fuller. I have eoiuented 
niN'self with a Irief extract I . 

"I ilo jiiit unJer-.tar.d an\ of tlic -jtateiuer.ts tho-a 
hast made; but I ha\e taken iiiy l!ied^u:es 
and made my -■.■bjeet^ obeibent to me. So 
much that at my command tk.ey are read', 
to creep into Itoles like mice. Oh doctor, 
thou art a learned man tut tliou ha-t had nc 
experience. I am an unlettered man but t 
have seen a .great deal ; be a-sured th.en tliat 
the Hindus will never bceome submi-sive and 
obedient till they are reduced to povertv. I 
have therefore .civen orders that ju.st 
sufficient slialj 1 e left to them from year to 
year of corn, milk .and curd that they -hall 
not be allowed to .''ccumulate hoards of 
property .. . .1 ha-e r.i-.t had the advant- 

a.ge of readin." Ijooks like ourself but I can 
never forget that I was born the son of a 
INfusahnan .and vliile I am rjuite prepared to 
admit the truth of all you say, vet if the 
doctrines which you call law were jiut in 
practice they alone would not answer the 
puriiose of .government and most particularly 
such a governme-nt as this of ITindust.an 
X niess severe tiunishments were inflicted fr.r 
crimes they would never be checked; so that 
while I act with rlconr in all such cases, 
according to the best of my jud.gment I place 
reliance on Ood that if I have erred, the 
door of mercy vill be open to me, a repentant 
sinner.” 

All the measures of Alln-Ucldin, economic 
and administrative, arc a practical comnientarv 
on these views. In early life he was illiterate bipt 
after his accession acquainted himself with the 
art of rcadin.g Persian to some extent It is a 
remarkable fact that Alla-TTldin’s rei.gn i.s made 
brilliant by an eminent galaxy of poets, learne.d 
men and saints. Badauni mentions no less than 
5-; distinguished men of letters, divines, 
phvsicians and reciters of Onran. The poets of 
note were Khwaia Hasan Dehlwi, Sadr Uddin 
All, Fakhr Uddin Oawas, Hamid TTldin Paia, 
(Maulana Arif Abdul FTakim, Shahab Uddin 
and Hazrat-Amir "Khnsru both a mystic and a 
Poet. Amir Khnsru’s father was one Saif 
T'ddin (Malimnd, an inhabitant of Kush in 
Tiirkistan. During the 'Mongol invasion of 
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that place Saif Uddin migrated to Hindustan. 
He siUtled in Patiali, a small village in the Eta 
District of Agra Division and it was in this 
favoured village that the future poet was born 
in the year 052 A.H. His mother was the 
c.augb-ter of tlie Xawab Imad-Ul-'Mulk, one of 
tile nobles of Altamash. His father died when 
he v as 7 years of age and the care of the young 
boy devolved upon his maternal grandfather. 
Khiisru was a precocious boy and according to 
his oivn account he “talked in verse ruid pearls 
tell from his mouth.” His education was 
complete ere lie was 20 years of age. 

At this time flliias Uddin Balban was on the 
throne. Khusru entered the service of the 
.Sultan’s nephew Katlu Khan, nicknamed 
Chhaiju, who was a patron of learning in his 
time. After two years Khusru Khan left his 
service and went to the court of Bughra Khan 
at vSamaua. Shortly afterwards, in the year 
07S A. hi. he was brought to the notice of the 
gifted Prince hluhaminad Khan known as Khan 
Shahid. The latter took Khusru Khan to 
MuUan 'tith him. In a battle with the iMongols 
Khan Sliah.id was killed and Khusru was taken 
a pirisoner to Balkh. After two years he 
obtained his release and came to Delhi, (dne 
of his most remarkable poems is an elegy of 
this acconii'lished Prince. After many vicissi- 
tudes of life Amir Khusru finally entered the 
service of Jalal Ihldin and then formed one of 
the brilliant courtiers of Alla-Uddin. 

Amir Kliusru’s authorits' is great as a 
narrator, for he was not only contemporarx' 
with the events which he describes but was a 
participator in many of them; and his friend 
tile historian Zia Uddin Barni appeals to him 
fre'iuently for confirmation of his own asser- 
tions. To call Khusru merely a poet, although 
he ranks with the highest of all times, is to 
detract a great deal from him. He was a man 
of singularly brilliant piarts and a versatile 
genius, well versed in all the known sciences 
of his time. He was the most prolific of poets 
for he is said to have left behind him “some half 
million of verges” {Journal Asiatic Society of 
itenyat, eg, ]iage 225). The most important of 
his works which concern us are (i) Tarikh-i- 
Altai or Kha/ain-ul-Entuh. This contains an 
interesting account of the first years of the 
I'eign of vbultan Alla-Uddin Khilii from i2q 6 to 
t.’io A.D. (2I Kiranus-Sa’dain. In this poem 
Kluisru celebrates the meeting of Sultan 
Eeikahad with his father Xasir I^ddin Sultan 


of Bengal. (3) GhuratuUKamal, Miftah-ul- 
Fiitiih. The poems contained in this Masnavi 
comprise panegyrics upon Xizam Uddin Aulia, 
Sultan Keikabad and other notables. (4) 
Ashika which is a kind of epic having for its 
main subject the loves of Deval Rani and 
Khizar Khan. In this poem the author 
describes in greater detail the conquest of 
Deccan. The story of the loves of Khizar 
Khan and Deval Rani is one of the romantic 
and at the same time the most pathetic of 
its kind. The Sultan wished to betrothe Deval 
Rani to his son Khizar Khan ; but the mother 
ct Khizar Khan objected to this match. As 
Khizar Khan had conceived a passionate love 
for Deval Rani they were separated from each 
otiier, but as they were able to have occasional 
interviews their love grew into a passion. 
Khizar Khan was ultimately married to the 
daughter of Alap Klnm. De\-al Rani on learn- 
ing of Khizar Khan’s marriage wrote him a 
letter full of reproaches. After many distress- 
ing scenes the mother of Khizar Khan agreed 
to the marriage of her son to Deval Rani. They 
Were married but Khizar Khan falling under 
the displeasure of his father was put in confine- 
ment. Upon the death of his father, Kafur 
had his eyes put out. Wlien Qutb Uddin 
rduharik Shah ascended the throne he had 
Khizar Khan, another of his brothers 
murdered. (26) 

The most famous mv’stics of the time of 
Alla-l’ddin “who shed lustre on the faith” 
were (il Shaikh Xizam Uddin Aulia of Delhi ; 
(2) Hazrat Alla-Uddin of Ajjudhiya and (3) 
■Shaikh Rukkan Uddin of IMultan. The 
thirteenth century is a time of literary revival 
and the growth of mysticism which drew' its 
impulse from the devastating ravages of the 
IMongols, which turned the minds of the people 
from the material world to spiritualism. The 
increase in the number of converts to Islam 
which goes on rapidly under the auspices of 
tliese mystics is due to the silent preaching of 


(^ 6 ) The fate of Pewal Rani is doubtful. Khusru 
finfr.i (). SS 5 I says that her hands xvere cut off while 
she w.as clituring to her husband’s body, and implies 
that she '\as leb among the slain, though he says 
not so distinrtb'. Frishta asserts that she was taken 
into Kut.ab T'lldin's Harem, and that she was also 
taken after his <ieath by the villain, Khusru Khan, 
llarni, who was intimately accjuahited with the facts, 
is silent upon the snbiect, so that it mav he hoped 
that the high-liorn damsel escaped that union with 
“ii'C feiil I’arwari,” which would have been worse 
than ileath. (Flliot fv Howsoii, Vol. III). 
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these hoh' men who by their example succeeded 
in doing uhat Sultan iNIahmud and his 
successors professed to accomplish by means of 
"sword. (For detailed account of their lives see 
Frishta, Zia Uddin Barni, IMashahir-i-Islam, 
Hadiiiatul Aulia, Favaid-ul-Favud b\' Amir 
Flasan and Siratul Aulia). 

Nizam Uddin Aulia was born in the year 
653 A.H. (1232 A. D.) at Badaun. The name 
of his father was Ahmad Danyal. He was a 
Chisti saint of considerable piety. xHla-Uddin 
had extreme faith and belief in him but never 
saw him and never said anything against him. 
On one occasion when no news arrived about 
the army of Warangal, he sent one of his 
courtiers to the Shaikh and asked him to tell 
him the fate of his men. Hazrat Shaikh Nizam 
Uddin by his power told him the condition of 
the ann.v. He enjoyed the premier position 
among the saints of his time and was the last 
df the three great mystics of India. He died 
in the year 725 A.H. (1324 A.D.). The 
following verse sums up the great reverence 
and estimation in which he stood : — 

Zin fun mutlab bland nami 

Kdm Khatam Shud ast bar Nizami 

“The piety of the age ascribed this excess of 
plenty and happiness, security and peace to the 
benediction of the great saint.’’ 

The Sayj'ids of Alla-Uddin’s reign were 
among the greatest and the noblest of their 
line — Say3id-us-Sadat Sayyid Taj Uddin Qazi 
of Oudh, Sayj’id Qutab Uddin, Sa>"jnd Rukan 
Uddin, Sa^wid (Mughis Uddin were all “embodi- 
ment of virtues.’’ Scholars of “such incompar- 
able eminence that the like of them were not to 

be found anywhere in the world they could 

split hairs in every imaginable branch of know- 
ledge whether rational or traditional,’’ masters 
of teaching the Kirat, preachers and physicians 


were all drawn to the capital. Delhi in the 
words of Barni became “an envy of Baghdad, 
the rival of Cairo and the equal of Constanti- 
nople and Jerusalam.’’ 

We have not to go far to seek the causes 
(or eiiter into a discussion of them) of the 
collapse of his great Empire. Its foundations 
were unsound. It was not built on the affec- 
tion of the people nor had he enlisted the 
strength and the pou er of a democratic Local 
Government. His strong will and harsh 
measures kept the agglomeration of the people 
together as long as he lived but as sr.on as he 
closed his eyes the whole fabric came down 
like a house of cards. Th ever widening 
conquests entailed fresh responsibilities which 
he was unable to meet. But the fall was 
accelerated and the end hastened by the 
removal of wise Counsellors, evil ways of his 
son Khizar Khan, the violence and jealousy of 
his temper and his infatuation for I^Ialik Kafur 
who undermined the very foundation by the 
disgust which he inspired in the hearts of the 
nobles. 
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War and International Law'=' 

By Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar, k.c.s.i., c.i.e. 

To those who have watched the progress of 
the world war and the numerous flagrant 
violations of International Eaw, the severity and 
the inhumanity with which it was conducted and 
the gross disregard shown for the rights of 
neutrals, it might seem that to speak of War and 
International Law in the same breath is a 
contradiction in terms. War is generally 
considered the very negation of law and it has 
been said that in the clash of arms the laws are 
silent. This, however, would be but a superfical 
view. Violations of International Law do not 
disprove the existence of such law any more than 
the breaches of municipal law disprove 
the existence of such law in a country. As 
observed by Sir Frederick Pollock, law does not 
cease to exist, because it is broken or even 
because for a time it may be broken on a large 
scale. Breaches of the laws of morality are 
common enotigh in the world, but no one will 
suggest that there are no moral laws. So long 
as a law is admitted in theory at least to be 
binding, so long as it is appealed to as the 
criterion of conduct and there is a general 
Sentiment in favour of its observance, it must be 
recognised as having an existance. But in what 
sense can International Law be regarded as 
being a law? To some extent, the question may 
be regarded as one of mere academic interest. 
Even those who, like Dr. narner, claim the 
character of law for the rules of International 
Law admit that thev lack in some of the most 
essential attriiiutes of positive law. Criticism of 
the Austinian conception of law has only 
affected the view to be taken as to the sources 
of law and not the fundamental elements of 
sanctions and agency for enforcement. 
International Law is more akin in character to 
the rules of morality or the rules which guide 
social intercourse and which, in so far as they 
regulate the conduct of civilised communities, 
have attained a fair measure of universality or 
general acceptance. Breaches of the latter kind 
of rules may be and are visited with penalties by 

'' I’rof. Garner’s Tagore Law Lectures on "The 
T^evclopment of International Law." (Calcutta Uni- 
versity), 1935. 


public opinion, by ostracism, boycott or other- 
wise, but the penalties are indefinite in character 
and uncertain in operation. Breaches of inter- 
national Law are not, at present, followed by 
any punishments except in the way of reprisal 
or private vengeance, which is analogous to the 
remedy of self-help in the sphere of private law. 

It may be asked whether there is any use in 
devoting any attention to the elaboration or 
Study of the rules of International Law. Un- 
doubtedly there is. Examination of the 
principles which should regulate the conduct ol 
nations towards each other and the attempt to 
place them on a rational basis in accordance 
with the social and economic conditions of the 
age and the principles of justice and fairplaj' are 
necessary to procure their general acceptance; 
and the formulation of definite rules has all 
the advantages of codification. In spite of the 
fact that the rules of International Law are 
often violated in war, belligerents seek to justify 
their conduct with reference to any charge of 
violation. The \er,y accusation of a breach of 
International Law necessarily implies the exist- 
ence of a generally accepted canon of conduct. 
It may also be safely affirmed that the rules of 
public International Law have exercised a 
restraining influence on the conduct of nations 
in war towards each other and towards neutrals 
and that, but for the existence of a body of 
rules recognised as binding upon the conscience 
of civilized communities, the horrors of warfare 
would have been far greater in intensity and 
area. How far public International Law has 
Ijeen affected or modified b_v the world-war, 
what defects in the existing system have been 
revealed l;y the war, in wliat directions remedies 
have to be sought and on what lines the law 
has to be developed are ([Ucstions of vital im- 
portance to all those who are interested in the 
peace of the world. 

II. 

It was a hapy decision of the Calcutta 
Univer.sity to have selected "The Development 
of International Law during the 20th Century” 
as the subject of a course of Tagore lectures. 
We congratulate the T^niversitv of Calcutta on 
its choice of Professor Garner for delivering the 
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lectures upon the subject. The task could not 
have been entrusted to better hands. He has 
produced a masterly treatise giving a com- 
prehensive and up-to-date survey of the field 
of public International Law. His criticisms ot 
the conduct of nations during recent wars 
are fair and impartial, his discussion of 
principles full and tiiorough, his suggestions 
for the development of the Law generallv 
sound and helpful and his exposition luminous 
and interesting. Though he confines himself 
to the develoiDnieiic of International Law in the 
twentieth icentury, he has been rightlj’ impelled 
to sketch its history in tile nineccenth century. 
Till recently, it used to lie held that the system 
of Internatioiud Law was of European and 
L'liristiau origin and was applicable onlj' to the 
L'hriitian nations of Euroije. Its extension to 
the new world was a natural and an easy 
f/rocess, but its extension to Asiatic countries 
was the result of mucii discassioii and took 
place only towards the end of the last century. 
In the light of this narrow attnude of the pub- 
licists and Powers of Ltirope, h is interestiiie 
and gratifving to read the considered opinion ot 
Dr. Garner, that with remarkably few excep- 
tions the conduct of the Japanese Government 
and its Commanders in the Russo-Japanese war 
w as above reproacli and that they showed a 
regard for the law and a ix*sp» ct for the righ.ts 
of prisoners of war, of non-combatants, of 
enemy aliens and of the sick and wounded 
soldiers such as we have seen in few other wars. 

The outstanding features if the develojmieiit 
of International Law dunng the present century 
ha'x been the adaptation of the rules to the 
clianges in economic coiiditions, the declaration 
and codification of tlie accepted rules of Inter- 
national Law and the attempt to evolve and 
construct machinc-iy for the ijeaceful scttleinoiit 
of International disputes and ff r penalizing wais 
of aggression. As illustrations of the necessity 
for the adaptation of Iiileniational Law to 
changed conditions, we iiaiy ''eler to the grow- 
ing disappearance of tlie distinction between the 
rights of the conil atant and the non-combatant 
population, as a result of wars being transforme 1 
into contests between naiions in arms, the 
tcndenci’ towards the abolition of the oistiiictinn 
between absolute and cointitional contraban'L 
the adoption of tlm (loctrine of contiiinone 
vovage b\' England a. hich had formerly opposed 
it and the justification of blockades for the 
complete starvation of the population of the 


eiieiiiy country. The invention of new weapons 
of warfare and other scientific devices for 
destruction like submarines, torpedoes, aerial 
bombs and poison gas has given rise to a large 
number of questions and much passionate 
controversy. The indignation is, in many 
cases, due rather to the fact drat some of the 
belligerent nations have been taken Iw surprise 
by a new weapon of warfare invented by the 
enemy or by the greater loss .sustained liy one 
nation as tlie result of ruthless and systematic 
employment by the enemy ot devices alreadv 
in use. Thus, when poison gas was first em- 
ployed by the Germans, there was an outburst 
of indignation on the part of her enemies. But 
the allies were not slow to adopt the same 
instrumentality and even to improve ujjon it. 
Considering the ([uestion from a purely scientific 
and dispassionate point of \ iew , there is no 
greater cruelty or inhuinanit_v in the employ- 
ment of poison gas than in tenal Ixnnbardmeut 
or the Use of bullets which cause wounds from 
wiiich the victim may suffer for weeks 
Cheinieal warfare is not likely to be abolished 
and the only check upon it will be those 
dictated by the self-interest of those who 
emplos- it, if as happened in the recent case "f 
tlie Spaniards against the Riffs, the engineer is 
hoist with Ids own petard. The use of sub- 
marines, again, is not likely to be stopped, for, 
though it may inflict immense losses upon the 
mercantile marine of neutrals as well as bel- 
ligerents. it is the weapon of the weak nations 
which cannot afford expensive battle ships and 
cruisers like England. The developments of 
aviation, wireless tele.graphy and telephony and 
tiieir employment during the var have led lo 
many interesting (luestions with re.gard to the 
control of the rerial re.gions o\ er countries which 
cannot he said to have \'et been satisfactorily 
settled. As between bellige’'ent States, the 
practice of rerial bombardment has not been 
unconditionally approved. 'f'he attack and 
bombardment by any means whatever of 
undefended places was for])iddeii by the Hague 
regulations of iq'i;. During the world war, 
many undefended places were subjected to 
:eria1 l.'ombardment. It is satisfactory to note 
that Dr. Garner, like many other Internationa] 
lawyers, is opposed to the wrial bonibin.g of 
places outside tlic zone of militarv o])crations 
.ami is of oiflnion that its use outside such zone, 
if any, should be restricted to militarv or other 
similar establishments, only when thev can he 
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attacked without endangering the lives of the 
civil population. What a lurid light does this 
doctrine throt'- upon the bontltardinent of the 
undafonded 'places by the Government of tlie 
country where they are situated for the purpose 
of putting down a riot or even an insurrection 
as in *\inritsar or in Damascus? Military 
necessity is no justification for the slaughter 
of pieaceful inhabitants, whether subjects or 
aliens. 

The organisation of the League of Nations 
is perhaps the most hopeful outcome of the 
world war. But how far the League 
will be able to prevent war by the en- 
forcement of the obligation to submit disputes 
to arbitration is a matter upon which it wotikl 
be difficult to prophesy. That the Lea.gue has 
been able to settle some minor disputes between 
the minor Powers is an achier’cmcnt to its 
credit. On the other liaiid, so far as the bigger 
Powers are concerned, no real disposition has 
been shown on their part of any wilHngncs.s 
to refer to arbitration any (ptestion of real 
importance. The iinininent hostilities belwoeu 
Greece ami Bulgaria have no d'luht been 
averted. But the League was powerless to 
compel Italy to submit its dispute with Greece 
to arliitration -and punish the unlawful seizure 
of Corfu hy Italy. It has been sue.eested that 
breaches of International T.nw by a State shonh' 
not be regarded ns of no consequence tc 
neutral States and that they should intervene 
for the purpose of preserving tl'c peace of the 
W'orld. But, as long as States preserve the 
mentalitv which permitted tliem to watch in 
silence the purely wanton and a.ggressive war 
of Ttalv a, gainst Turkey or the ag.gressive 
occupation and exploitation of backward 
countries, it is idle to hope that anv keen 
sense of justice will come to prevail. Artic’o 
It of the Covenant of the I.eague imposes an 
obligation to submit to arbitration, onlv in cases 
where the members of the League in dispute 
recognize that it is suitable for submission to 
arbitration — a condition which practically 
nullifies the value of the clause. Article III 
of the Geneva Protocol reiiuired the signatory 
Powers to recognise as compuisorv the jurisdic- 
tion of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice in a limited class of questions of a more 
or less Ic.gal character, but allowed any State 
to make reservations compatible with the said 
nnderstanding. But IMr. Chamberlain insisted 
on reserving pll questions which in the opinion 
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of the British Government, affected the vital 
interests, national indepeiuleiice or honour of 
Britain. The elastic words of the reservation 
would cover any refusal to submit to arbitration. 

IMaiiy interesting su.ggC‘btioiis are made by 
Dr. Garner as to the lines on which the rules 
of International Law should be developed or 
modified. \\ bile we are disposed to agree with 
most of them there are a fe to which we 
must tcike exception. ( )ne such suggestion is 
that tile theorc" of absolute sovereigntj* and 
ecitiaiity of States heretofore recognized as a 
basic priiiciiffe of International Law should he 
definitely abandoned so tiiat the law may 
conform more nearly to facts. But this is the 
only th.cory upon which it A possible for the 
States to enter into any federation and the 
abaiulonnieiit of the theory uill spell the 
('omination of the weaker States by the 
powerful. 

[This review was origipally written for tlie 
Hindn, hut it has been printed here with the 
writer’s approval. Ed. H. R.] 


ORIENTAL ART AND CULTURE.* 

By Mr. N. C. Meht.\, i.c.s. 

The Year-Book (edited by the well-known 
sinologist, IMr. Arthur WaLw and embellished 
with 6o uell-execnted jdates) is a welcome sign 
of the serious interest taken hv British savants 
in the art and culture of the Drieiit. By fa- 
tlic largest portion of the volume is occupied 
with contributions on the various phases of 
Chinese art, which has recentlv been exteiisivc- 
b' studied and admired in Europe, India has 
still to be content with a coii'parativcly minor 
place not because her contribution to the art 
and culture of the iiorld is qualitatively or 
quantitatively less than that of the otlu-r 
coimtries of the East, but primarily because 
her sons have hitherto looked a.'^kance at their 
own priceless heritage of plastic and graphic 
arts, while European scholars have not infre- 
quently been hampered, bv considerations other 
than those of scholar^lnp in I'roperlv evaluating 
Indian creations. In fact, the problems of 
greater India seem to receive far more atten- 

- 1 l/c 1 cai-P.onI; or Orienfal .Irf and Culture. 1014- 
2- T'.diU (t }iv .\rthnr \\ aley, with ec plates (Krnest 
Iienn I, til., Londonl, 1925. 
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tion at the hands of European savants than 
those of India itself. 

Ill a liriiliaiit article on “The Westward 
Illovement of the Art of Printing” iNIr. T. E. 
Carter takes us to the outposts of India’s 
civilization in Ehotaii and Chinese Turkistan, 
which have j'iehled such a rich harvest of finds 
of all sorts during the recent excavations of 
Stein, Lecoq and Griinwedel. Some of the 
materia! gatliered by Stein has been collected 
in tile Stein kluscum at Delhi, which does not 
seem to have attracted the attention due to it 
of Indian scholars. The oasis of Turfan is a 
strange depression in the earth’s surface, almost 
as deep as the Dead Sea and surrounded on 
all sides except the east by high mountains. 
This was the place which was the melting pot 
of cultures, arts, languages and religions, for 
no Ics'. til, an seventeen different languages are 
represc-nted among the documents found by the 
Prussian expedition written in four or five 
different alphabets. iManicheism was the reli- 
gion of the royal house, Budclliism that of the 
majority of the people, Xestorian Christianitv 
that of the minority, not counting the Confu- 
cianism of the Chinese overlords. Here the 
cultures of Syria, Iran, India including Bactria 
and China met in fruitful contact and built u-) 
the varie, crated civilization of the Indo-European 
folk which inhaliited this area between the 7th 
and the 13th century. Physical causes as well 
as drain of manr.ower in the wake of Mango- 
lian expeditions finished for ever what was 
a chapter of dazzling colours in the history of 
liuman civilization. In Turfan have been found 
Buddilist books 7)rinted in a Turkish language 
with Sanskrit notes and Chinese page numbers 
in the Soedian alnhabet — a script lirought from 
Syria. The territory comiirised by tlie depres- 
sion of Turfan passed in this way to a Turkish 
tribe called the Ui.gurs, who furnished the 
brains to the barbaric hordes of Chingiz Khan 
and supplied them with an enlightened band 
fd officers during their onwarl march of con- 
onest. Human enterprise made up for the 
deficiencies of mechanical transport. Tabriz, 
the dlonyol capital of Persia, was then the focal 
point of Western-Asiatic culture just as Ba.gh- 
dad was before. Here were quarters for the 
T'ieurs. for tlie Chinese, for ffie Venetian and 
the Cenoesc, who were numerous enough to 
have a separate council of their own consisting 
of 24 elders for the management of their local 
affairs. The first paper money that the world 


ever saw was also attempted at Tabriz — printed 
in Arabic but with also a few Chinese 
characters. We too had our currency reformer 
in Wohammad Tughlaq ; but the result in the 
case of Persian \\ azir w as more serious than 
for the Emperor of Delhi. Hr. Carter thus 
estimates the indebtedness of Europe to China ; 
“Peaches, apricots, silk, paper, placing cards, 
gun-powder, the compass, porcelain as well as 
printing are among China’s early gifts to the 
west; while grapes and carrot;;, ISIohammadan- 
isin and Xestorian Christianitj* and certain 
impulses from Greek art are some of the things 
that China received in return.” 

The veteran scholar Lecoq has reproduced 
two figurines also from Chinese Turkistan of 
the gth or the loth century of exceptional 
interest. One of them may be a dhobi~the 
ee.rliest representation of this useful servant of 
hiimaiiity, and the other is ihat of a sacred 
individual, who wears rather clumsily made 
top-ooots. iMr. Edmunds has reproduced an 
exquisite landscape of the Japanese master 
Hirosliige and makes some remarks which I 
quote on account of their appositeness to the 
present state of study by Indian scholars of 
their country’s art: “It required the united 
testimonies of Europe and America shouted 
in their ears to convince the Japanese that they 
did not know when they had the good thing 
at their own doors; so that more than half a 
century had passed since the artist’s death, and 
Japan liad been denuded of his masterpieces 
of landscape, before more than a mere handful 
of the collectors could be counted in Japan, 
wl’.o appreciated and prized ihe work of their 
great countryman.” Karl With has a learned 
article on Chinese carvings in steatite which 
Wire v.xteiisi\ ely used for ]iurposes of interior 
decoration by the Chinese hitrgeoisie ; which 
^re attuned to the intimacy of dw^elling places, 
endowed with rich, picturesque, decorative 
chaim, and all tlie ingredients of a sensuous 
beauty or realistic character painting.” Thev 
are intermediate between old sculpture and 
what passes as mere fipoutcr/e, and are inspired 
not so much by religion as liy the conventions 
of Taoism. Regarding India, Coomarswamy has 
brief notes on three paintings — one of Raga 
Dii'.aka and two Mogul miniatures. The con- 
tents of this fascinating volume with its beauti- 
ful plates range over a field as wide and varied 
as the Orient itself. Xo serffius student of 
Oriental art can ignore the present work and 
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tdso the Year-Book oj Asiatic Art published in 
German from Leipzig. 


ISLAM AND ZOROASTRIANISM.* 

By Mr. a. S. W.\di.\, M..t. 

Carh’le has somewhere said ; ‘ ‘ Every quarrel 
is at bottom a misunderstanding,” and the 
saying is nowhere more true than in the case 
of ditferences on points of religion — particularly 
in studies of comparative religion. In these 
studies the author, as a rule, starts with the 
pious intention of seeing all the good he can 
in the particular religion he has taken up for 
his disquisition. But such, alas, is the frailty 
of human nature that while the author makes 
an honest attempt to see nothing but points of 
beauty of that particular religion, he invariably 
ends in laying bare its short-comings or what 
he thinks to be its short-comings. Khwaja 
Kamai-ud-Din’s book makes one such attempt. 
It is no doubt a notable attempt and would have 
gone a long way in bringing the two religions 
it takes up for discussion a step nearer to each 
other, had the scholarly author flung his 
scholarly net a little wider and brought in a 
little more of his sympathetic imagination to 
Ixiar on the study of a religion not his own. 

The initial mistake the author makes is to 
confine his study of Zoroastrianism mainly to 
one particular book — The Message of Zoroaster, 
— and t!iat book is far from being a representa- 
tive or authoritative work on the religion of the 
Parsis. The Message purports to expound 
Certain basic beliefs of Zoroastrianism as ap- 
prehended by a particular individual. Conse- 
quently, it is in the nature of an individual’s 
co!ife.ssion of faith or a kind of apologia pro vita 
^‘la. For instance, the Fire-Worship acclaimed 
in the Message as the fundamental feature of 
Zoroastrianism is the author’s own way of look- 
ing at the fire and is emphatically denounced by 
die Parsis as a class, more emphatically than 
die Khwaja Sahcb does himself. The Khwaja 
dahelr, therefore, will find no stauncher up- 
Iioklers of his contention against fire-worship 
dian the Parsis themselves. 


^hlam and Zoroastrianism, By Khwaja Kamal-ud- 
<1111. (The Easheer Muslim Lihrary, Woking). 


II. 

When we take up the author’s discussion of 
Zoroaster’s philosophy, the case, however, is 
different. There, I think, most Parsis will 
substantially agree with the view taken up in 
the Message and admit that the philosophy of 
good and evil expounded therein is essentially 
and characteristically Zoroastrian. As I said at 
the beginning every quarrel is at bottom a mis- 
understanding, so I fear the Khw'aja Saheb’s 
quarrel with the Parsis in the matter of their 
philosophy is mainly a quarrel of words and 
phrases. 

The word “evil”, at which the learned 
author jibs and for which he takes the modem 
Zoroastriaiis to task, is a word of unique signi- 
ficance and wfide connotation in the Zoroastrian 
theolog3u It includes both what is ordinarily 
known as evil and what is merely negative, the 
twin-half of positive, bearing no ethical signi- 
ficance whatever, as for instance, the night. In 
this connection the Khwaja Saheb pointedly 
quotes — ‘‘Glory be to Him who created pairs of 
all things” — from the Koran and then exultant- 
ly proclaims; — "Pairs of all things I What 
wonderful Revelation of a great scientific fact!” 
A thousand years before, Zoroaster made a 
similar revelation in Galha Ahunaviati (Yas. 
XXX. 3.) when he said: ‘‘In the beginning 
there was a Pair of Twins.” Whatever 
difference there may be between the two revela- 
tions, the basic idea of Pair lies at the root 
of both the Koranic and Gathic texts. Are we 
not, as I said before, quarrelling over mere 
words and phrases? 

Again, take the text ; — ‘‘Allah is the Light of 
the Fleavens and the Earth, a likeness of His 
light is as a pillar on which is a lamp, the lamp 
is in a glass, and the glass is as it were a bright- 
1\- shining star, gives light though fire touch it 
not.” A Parsi reader would naturally suppose 
that the text was taken from the Gathas and 
that Allah was a misprint for Ahuramazda. 
Such, however, is not the case. It is taken from 
the Koran (Sura XXIV 35) and quoted by the 
Khwaja Saheb himself and consequently it is 
as fine a text as could be found to prove that 
it is possible for the most devoted votarj’ of 
IMohammed to get on common ground with the 
most bigoted follower of Zoroaster in their 
fundamental ideas of their common Creator. 

The world at present is full of religious 
differences. Let us not add anj^ more to these. 
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Let us, on the contrarj', leave these differences 
to liquidate for themselves, conhniug- our atten- 
tion and energy to finding out points of re- 
semblance and agreement. In the present state 
of world politics no greater service could a man 
do to his feilow-men than b5' finding out these 
points of resemblance and agreement in the 
texts of the great religions of ihe world. Any- 
how, the searching out of these texts, where 
two religions agree rather than where they dis- 
agree, should be the one aim and ideal of books 
on Comparative Religion such as Islam and 
Zoroastrianism. Let me, in passing, commend 
to the Khwaja Saheb the beautiful text from his 
own Holy Koran (sura XXIX 46) which is a 
great favourite of mine and wfiich should serve 
as a fitting motto to any future work of his on. 
comparative religion : — “Dispute not, therefore, 
unless in kindly sort, with the People of the 
Book, save with such of them as have dealt 
wrongfully with thee ; and say \e ; — ‘We believe 
in what hath been sent down to us and we 
believe in what hath been sent down to you. 
Our God and your God is One, and to Him 
are we all in common pledged.’' ’ 


.METHODS OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH.^ 
By Prof. J. N. S.tai.tDD.tR, M..t. 

The keeper of the Records of the Govern- 
ment of India, !Mr. A. F. IM. Abdul Ali is to be 
heartilv congratulated on the production of this 
invaluable 'cade mecuni which has been compil- 
ed in pursuance of the resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India in igig in constituting the Indian 
Historical Records Commission and which will 
be of great use to all students of Historv 

H^'ti'ibook to the Records of the Gorernmeiit of 
India in the Imperial Record Department (1748 to 
; Government of India Central ruhlication 
Pratich, 1925. Price Rs. 5/-. 


interested in the British period of Indian 
History. The object of the book under revie\'. 
is to enable a student to find out if the Imperial 
Record Department is likely to contain materials 
ior his particular line of research and when this 
information is available he can proceed to 
consult the printed lists and set to work with 
the various manuscript indexes themselves. As 
such the value of it is immense. 

The handbook contains, besides a Chart 
sliowing the quantity of records represented by 
the principal series in each department available 
m the Imperial Record Rooms, live chapters 
dealing with the East Indiai, Coinpanv and 
tlieir Records, growth of the Secretariats' of the 
CuA-ernment of India, System of Record-keep- 
ing, hints on the mode of conducting searches 
among the records, and list of Records in the 
Imperial Record Department with brief notes. 
It also has two important appendices and a full 
Index. Each of the above consists of full and 
detailed informations on their topics and affords 
ample material to the research student to 
continue his work in the proper direction. 

The period dealt with in this interesting 
t>ook is a very important one and therefore the 
volume before us is all the mere ^■aluable and 
ue do not think any student of historv interested 
in this period can be without it. Such a thing 
\,as a desideratum and by the publication of 
(his Handbook, it is indeed more than a mere 
iiandbook, a great want has been removed. 

I erhaps a word niav be added regarding the 
price of the book. Considering everything the 
price is indeed small — Rs. 5 for a mine of in- 
formation as it is, is practically cost-price but 
taking into account the provetbial poverty of 
scJiolars, may we suggest that m future when 
similar publications will be brought out, the 
keeper may kiiidlv remember oiir suggestion and 
which will not only make such useful iniblica- 
tions [xipular ones but what is more will make 
these within the reach of all. 
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Sociology 

A Brief History of Civilisation. By John S. Hoyland 

'Oxford Giiiver.iity Press, Bombay) 1925. 

Buckle's monumental “History of Civilisation” still 
remains indispensable and all students delight to draw 
upon its wealth of information and fullness of detail, 
olr. Hovland’s task was much more modest. He set 
out to write a school-book, at ouce accurate and simple. 
He has succeeded in making h.is book exceedingly 
interesting ; about one hundred and fifty illustrations 
enrich it. He has adopted a sensible plan and has 
divided his st'iry into nine parts dealing with The 
Beginnings of History; The Meaning of Civilisation 
(India and China); Chri.stianity and Islam; Greece; 
Rome ; The Middle ; Xatioualisni ; Internationa- 

lism; The Return of Greece. In his Chapter on India 
we think that he devotes more attention to Buddhism 
than to the other numerous civilising forces and 
agencies ; in fact the-e latter seem almost to have 
lieen ncgleaed. But despite this, we commend this 
very helpful book. The spirit in which it has been 
written is clear from the author’s concluding words 
‘‘We hate studied the great forces which have com- 
bated the enemies in the cause of civilisation, fir,-t 
the great spiiiti.ial and religious forces which had 
their birth in the Ea-t— the Chinese ideal of service 
for the future, the Indian denunciation of caste and 
desire, ithe aiosleui demand for brotherhood, the 
Christian gospel of the Kingdom of God in which all 
men, as the children of one divine father, shall 
dwell together in love and mutual service.” 


Freedom of the Mind in History. By Hcnry 
tfsborn Taylor (Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London) 
1025. 

The author tries in this volume to trace the free 
action of the human mind through history, and to 
nistinguish this acency from the grosser or more 
palpably determined factors sliapiing the fortunes of 
the human race. History, he thinks, is not alto.gether 
a driven or determined series of events. In contrast 
w’ith such a view, the author emphasises that the 
mind’s free action is to be distin.guished from economic 
and other compulsory or material influences upon the 
fate of nations. - He also- lays stress on the necessary 


co-operation of the various sides of human nature in 
the attainment of whatever has proved best or most 
permanently valid. Accordingly, impulse and feeling 
are giv'en due credit, along with the faculties of 
reason and ingenuity ; while typical illustrations of 
human progress are selected from civic institutions, 
from religion, from philosophy and physical science, 
and from art. It is remarkable also that the moving 
will of God is assumed to comprehend and guide the 
whole; and he ends with the sentence, ‘‘Through 
ittany conflicts and in many ways, but always in the 
way of freedom, the human soul has been emerging, 
and has been gathering, as it were, affinity to God, 
in whom lies its immortality.” 

The State. By Franz Oppenheimer (George Allen 
& L'nwin, Ltd., 40, Museum Street, London! 1925. 

This is a translation from the original German by 
Dr. Gitterman of New' York. It has already become 
a recognised classic on the subject of the origin and 
essence of the State, and in its English garb, it is 
bound to appeal to an even larger circle of readers 
that devote serious thought to questions of such funda- 
mental importance. The author. Professor Oppenhei- 
nicr, is a noted economist and sociologist, and here 
he gives in a s^hort compass an account of his political 
and historical philosophy. The chapters deal with 
Theories of the State ; the Genesis of the State ; the 
Pritnitive Feudal State, the iMaritime State; of the 
Feudal State ; the development of the Feudal and 
Constitutional States; the Tendency of the Develop- 
ment of the State. Of special interest is the dis- 
cussion of the class monopoly resulting from political 
power which stands between the masses and the land, 
through which a labouring class without control of 
the means of production is influenced by the upper 
classes. That is followed by an analysis of the whole 
conception of monopolies. This thought-stimulating 
volume ought to be in the hands of all students of 
social philosophy. 


The Passing of Po'itics. By William Kay Wallace 
iGeorge Allen and Unwin. Ltd., Londm) 1925. 

Politics it is gratifying to note, is being increasing- 
ly studied as a science in direct relation to actual 
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hist.^ry ; it is no longer cuusidered to be an abstract 
and abstruse subject to be read in the study and 
uccasionallv acted upon. Jlr. Wallace in the volume 
befcre us traces the course of the evolution of politics 
and points out that political methods no longer offer 
an adequate technique for dealing with present-day 
problems of social life. The work throws a nerv light 
on the true status of politics to-day. The author 
view's politics first from the outside by examining its 
factors of strength, and then from the in-dde, laying 
bare its weakness and the corrosive elements at work. 


Second Chambers in Theory and Practice. B> 

H. B. Lees-Smith (George Allen & tlnwin Ltd . 
London) 1925. 

Mr. H. B. Less-Smith’s is no new name to 
students of economics. His present book is one that 
will be of great use to all students of constitution 
and public adm'nistration. It contains a full account 
of the chief Second Chambers of the world. It 
explains the lessons that England can learn from 
their experience, describes the Second Chamber most 
suitable to England, and brings the subject up to 
date. As was natural, be draws his illustrations 
mainly from the experiences of the British Dominions, 
as these furnish a variety of experience made by 
peoples possessing many of the English traditions and 
with constitutions created upon the British model. 
Prof. Lees-Smith is of the opinion that no Second 
Chamber sh'iuld be entrusted with the right to de‘'eat 
legislation ; its proper function is to make suggestions 
for amendments, and its power should be confined to 
securing sufficient delay to ensure that these amend- 
ments shall be properly debated, and that sufficient 
lime shall be allowed for the expression of public 
opinion upon them. 

American Individualism. By Herbert Hoover 
(Will’am Heinemann Ltd., London) 1925. 

Mr. Hoover is the great organiser whose relief work 
rescued the starving peoples of Europe and war-time 
Belgium. He crystallizes in this little book the aims 
and characteristics of the American nation. He deals 
with all sides of the res Americana, concentrating on 
the main facts with a clarity and a brevity that shows 
a powerful and a discerning brain. It is interesting 
to note that in (Mr. Hoover’s opinion individualism 
has been the primary force of American civilisation 
for three centuries ; and it is his hope that individua- 
lism may continue and flourish. “What we need to- 
day,” he says in his concluding chapter, “is steady 


demotion to a better, brighter, broader iiidii lauaiism — 
an individualism that carries increasing responsibility 
and service to our fellows. . Progress will march 
if we hold an abiding faith in the intelligence, the 
initiative, the character, the courage, and the divine 
touch in the individual.” Beneath a thin veneer of 
emotionalism and rhetoric, the bxik contains muc'i 
sound sense. 

International Social Progress. By G. .V. Johnston 
(George Allen and L'nwin Ltd., London) 1925. 

Messrs. Allen and Unwin deserve well of all 
students of economics and politics, for during the 
last lew years they have done more than any other 
single publisher, to make available works of recog- 
nised merit on these subjects. Dr. Johnston’s book 
gives a minute and detailed account of the origin, con- 
stitution, and activities of the Labour Organisation 
ot the League of Nations. It contains a description 
of the sessions of the International Labour Conference 
held at Washington, Genoa and Geneva, and a lucid 
and interesting restime of the results of its work in 
the prevention of unemployment, the protection of 
women and children in industry, the regulation of 
hours of labour, conditions in Eastern countries, 
industrial health, safety, emigration, and other fields. 
The book concludes with a di-cussion of some of the 
problems involved in the gradual development of an 
international code of labour legislation, applied 
not only in Europe but also in the East, as a firm 
foundation for international s icial progress. 

Democracy and Labour. By 1 '. J. C. Hearnshaw 
iMacmillan & Co,, Ltd., Lfindon) 1925. 

Professor Hearnshaw’s Democracy at the Crossways 
is already well-known as a book remarkable for 
independent thought and clase reasoning. His present 
book embodies the main conclusions of the earlier 
work, but it incorporates also a large amount of fredi 
material accumulated during the last several years, 
when the author has addressed large assemblies of 
working men up and down England on subjects 
related to Politics and Labour. Dr, Hearnshaw' is 
convinced that Socialism and its offshoots have 110 
real hold on the English working man, and no ver\‘ 
strong hold on the working man of Scotland and 
Wales. On the contrary he has noted a deep anl 
widespread resentment at the control which Socialist 
Societies have secured over Trade Union Executives 
and funds. It is a plair-spoken, earnest appeal tc 
reason and commonsense. We hope it will altain as 
great 4 popularity as its predecessor. 
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Population and the Social Problem. By J. 

Swinburne (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., Uondon) 

1925- 

The pressure of population is either not realised 
at all, or it is regarded as something which ma> 
assume some importance in the future only. Again, 
some think that over-population affects the poor only. 
Mr. Swinburne points out in this book that population 
pressure has existed since the h.eginning of man, and 
that it is the controlling force in all classes of society. 
All schemes for helping the pcor which are not based 
on a knowledge of the principle of population are 
helpless ; and most of them, through ignorance, 
accentuate the evils which they are intended to pre- 
vent, and cause great unhappiness by fomenting the 
discontent of the poor by persuading them that they 
are the victims of injustice. We should like to express 
our gratification at the vivid and picturesque style of 
the author. The book deserves anxious thought and 
serious consideration. 


RAILWAY ECONOMICS. 

The Elements of Railway Economics. By Sir 
William Acworth (Oxford University Press, Bombay) 
1925 - 

Sir William Acworth’s book on Railway Economics 
has been a well-recognised clasdc during the last 
twenty vears, and several editions of it have already 
appeared. Mr. W. T. Stepheiis.jn, a Lecturer in the 
London Scho)l of Economics, has now brought out a 
new edition, thoroughly revised; the facts have been 
brought up to date, and the illu.strations are drawn 
Irom the most recent experience. Three new chapters 
have been added, those dealing with the war period, 
the sweeping change.s following upon it, and 
Passenger Traffic. The distinguished author rightlv 
remarks that millions of money can be saved on 
English railways, for the benefit partly of the share- 
holders, but in much larger degree of the coramunit_\ 
at large, if the rising railwaymen of the pre-ent and 
the immed ate future can be taught to establish and 
to justify their practice on the basis of sound econo- 
mic theory by familiarity with that which has been 
done or is being done or attempted in other places 
outside the range of their own po-sible individual 
experience. All these remarks apply to India as 
well, and we trust all railway officers will make it a 
point to make the acquaintance of tins valuable book. 


A Paper on Railway Economics. By S. C. Ghose 
(The Book Company, College Square, Calcutta) 1925. 

It is a welcome sign of the times that Indian 
scholars are beginning to take an interest in subjects 
that had hitherto been regarded as the preserve of 
foreign scholars alone. IMr. S. C. Ghose deserves well 
of the public of India for having written this useful 
little book on Railway Eccnomics. He had the 
advantage of receiving assistance from Sir George 
Godfrey of whom it may be said that w-hat he does 
not know' of railways is not worth knowing. But 
Mr. Ghose has not by any means attempted to defend 
the present Railway policj-. He discusses many 
problems with great ability- and fairness and does not 
hesitate to express his own views with absolute 
frankness. We should like, in particular, to commend 
his Chapters on the position of State Railways, and 
the necessity for separate and independent manage- 
ment of each railway system. The last chapter on 
Indian Raihvay Reorganisation deserves more than a 
passing notice; his main recommendation (we are 
glad to note it has been adopted in part) is to do 
away with departmentalism in the didricts and to 
replace it by the American system of divisional 
organisation, He suggests, too, the separation of the 
Traffic Commercial from the Traffic Transportatior. 
branch and the Locomotive Running from the Mecha- 
nical branch. We cannot here enumerate all his 
recommendations, with some of them we do not our- 
selves agree. But mostly they are thoroughly reason- 
able and practicable, and we trust the powers that 
be will very carefully consider them. We would like 
also to draw the attention of our public men and 
politicians to this book. 


Railway Problems. By “Economy” (Servants ot 
India Society, Poona) 1925. 

This book is a collection of articles contributed 
from time to time to “The Servant of India.” The 
question of the management and finance of Indian 
railways bristles with difficulties, and the author has 
rendered useful public service by expressing some of 
these problems in a manner that is clearly- intelligible 
even to the layman. The subjects which “Economy” 
discusses are of those of such vital importance as 
State Management and Separate Railway- Finance, 
Fiscal Autonomy for Railways, Separation of Railway 
Finance, Stocks of Railway Store, ilanageineut of 
Indian Railways. Naturally the papers published here 
present the Indian side of the case and somethiiij; 
might be urged against it on the official side. We 
are very pleased to have this book which will be of 
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immense use to all publicists interested in Indian 
railways. 

Indian Railways. By K. V. Iyer (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Bombay) 1925. 

We have noticed, in a previous number, the 
“'India o; To-day” series, published under the general 
editorship of Dr. Rushbrook-Williams. Mr. Iyer, the 
writer of thi^ little book, is in the Railway Board and 
what he has to say is the result of direct contact and 
first-hand knowledge. Construction of Main Lines, 
Branch Line Companies, Railwav Finance, Rolling 
Stock, Rates and Fares are some of the important 
subjects ilealt with in this volume. We hope it will 
be received with public encouragement. 


INDIAN HISTORY. 

A Sketch of the History of India (iSyb — 191S). B> 
Henry Dodwell. (Longmans, Green & Co., 39, 
Paternoster Row, London) 1925. 

We have nothing but unstinted praise for this 
accurate and brilliantly-written work. Professor 
Dodwell of the London University has achieved 
remarkable sucee.ss in writing a narrative of Modern 
Indian History in a truly historical spirit. It was so 
easy to overcolour the picture; to allow prejudice, 
party or racial bias to vitiate the account; to run 
down, to criticise or minimise Indian achievements 
and efforts ; to exaggerate the servic e.s of Great 
Britain. The author has strenuously resisted the 
easv temptation and the result is a production that 
may without hesitation be commended to the notice 
of the most ardent nationalist. To the difficulty '>f 
his task Air. Doiwell is not blind. “A knowdedge of 
the pa-t,” he admits, ‘‘is an essential to an under- 
.stand ng of the pre.seut ; and so the purpose of this 
colunie is to explain how the India of our fathers has 
lieen transfurnied into the India of our own day, 
to sketi h the causes which ha\e produced this 
remarkable change, and to outline the manner of 
their operation. It is not an easy ta>k. In so com- 
plicated a story much must be left untold; amid a 
mnltiphcitv of causes .some must be omitted, some 
mav be mistaken ; above all the principal figures of 
recent events are .still distorted by the pas -ion of 
conflict and obscured by the dust of controversy.” 
The book is divided into three well-defined par's, 
deal'ng respe 'lively with The Executive Government, 
F- reign Policy, and Political Development, The 


bibliography appended to the volume is select an i 
helpful. We hope the book will receive wide-spreai 
welcome , 


Landmarks of Indian Historv. Book I l ib uiuas 
Nelson & Sons Ltd., London 1 1925. 

This is admittedly a book for buys, profiiseh 
illustrated and written in simple language. It deals 
with the earliest days in Indian historv, from the 
days of the Alahabharata to the Empires of Gupta 
and Harsha. We are gratified to find that almost all 
the illustrations are drawn from Indian sources. We 
have carefully read the book and we are agreeable 
surprised to notice the accuracy and fullness of detail 
that characterise the narrative. The second volume, 
which we are promised, will bring the story down 
to 1680, the year of the death of Sivaji. 


Scenes and Characters from Indian History. Bv 

C. H. Payne 1 Oxford University Press, Bombay) 192=;. 

“For perspective, proportion, and seijuence of 
cause and effect, we go to the scientific historian; for 
atmosphere and life, to those who wrote amidst the 
scene they describe. The greatest historians cannot 
give us genuine ‘period’ atmosphere : the humblest 
contenijiorary writer exudes it automatically. The 
latter may be too close to his subject to see it in 
its true perspective; many of its feature- which, to 
the historian, stand out in sharp relief, mav, from 
his nearer view'-poiiit, be out of focus, or altogether 
outside his field of vision; it may be that he does not 
tle.scribe with scrupulous accuracy even what is liefore 
liis eyes. All this leaves us unconcerned. For us the 
volume of his narrative lies in the ])ersonal and inti- 
mate touches with which, all unconsciously, he gives 
reality to his scenes, and life to his characters.” It 
is in this spirit that Mr. Payne has compiled the liook 
before us. The authors from whose works the com- 
pilation has been made are Plutarch, Hwui Ui, Abdur 
Razzak, Castanheda, Babar, Ferishta, Dr. Jarric 
Oxinden and Tavernier. The names are sufficient 
guarantee of the reliability and interesting character 
of the narratives. The ten chapter.s are devoted 
respectively to Alexander the Great; Iliouen Th-ang- 
Vijayanagar; Vasco da Gama; the Battle of Khanush • 
Found-ng the Alogul Empire; Akbar; Prince Khusru ; 
Sivaji; Aurangzeb. The Editor has not been merely 
content to print the extracts, his own explanatory 
notes are full, copious and scholarly, and add greatly 
to the use''tilness. of the. book. 
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Men and Thought in Ancient India. By Radha- 
kumad Mojkerji (Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London) 
1925. 

It is not without hesitation that we include this 
book in the History group ; but as it attempts to 
present a view of ancient Indian Culture and Civilis.a- 
tion as seen m some of their best represeiita tires, the 
grouping may be defended. Doctor Mookerji needs 
no introduction to our reader; his earlier volumes 
have already won for him a high pla.e in the ranks 
of Indian historians. The present \ !ume is fully 
worthy of him and his hi,h attainments. The five 
persons chosen as typical or representative of their 
age are Yajnavalkya, Buddha, Asoka, Samudra Gupta, 
and Harsha. It was Yajnavalkya that anticipated, 
centuries ago, Geothe’s pathetic last words, “Varcho 
me dehi," — Give me Light, — a cry that may still be 
heard. Some of the men whom Profes.sor Mookerji 
mentions in his book did shed an imperishable light 
over many obscure corners of obscurity. 


Jahangir's India. By Francisco Felsaert Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by W. H. Moreland and P. Geyl 
(W. Heffer & S<nis Ltd., Caml.iridge) 1925. 

Mr. Moreland is well-known to Indian Scholars as 
the author of India at the death of Akbar, From 
Akbar to Aurangzeb, and a hand-book of Indian 
Economics. Dr. Geyl is the Pro'essor of Dutch 
Hi.story in the University of London. They have 
rendered signal service to the cause of Indian history 
by translating this remarkably entertaining and use- 
ful book. About three hundred years ago, Pelsaert 
sent to his employers in Holland an account of the 
Mogul Enipire. This account shows him to have 
been a merchant of great ability and a keen observer 
of life. His “Report” is a most vivid document, and 
it has now been made available in its entirety for the 
fir.st time. The importance of this document cannot 
he exaggerated, and we hope that all students of 
-Mughal India will welcome the publication of it. 


Tibet, Past and Present. By Sir Charles BeL 
(Chrend m Press, Oxford) 1924. 

Sir Charles Bell is well-known as the author of the 
nionnmcntal Tibetan Dictionary ; he has known Tibet 
for many years with an intimacy not vouchsafed to 
casual travellers. He knows mo.-t of the leading 
people there, and the present book is dedicated to 
the Dalai Lama. So little is known to the world 
about this land of mystery, it is so full of interest. 


it affords such a glimpse of things not seen elsewhere, 
and it is so picturesquely situated, that the general 
reader is bound to feel profoundly grateful to Sir 
Charles for his wonderful account. He treats in this 
of Tibetan history from the earliest times, and dis- 
cusses in particular the aims and movemen.s of ihe 
present day. The Tibetan points of view are illustrat- 
ed throughout by anecdotes, conversations w'lth 
prominent Tibetans, and quotations from poetry and 
proverbs. The author gives an inner view of Tibet 
and the Tibetans, he was for many years on the Indo- 
libetan border and his impressions and views are con- 
sequently deserving of respectful consideration. It 
may be added that the book gains in attractiveness 
by reason of three beautiful colour plates and eighty- 
nine other illustrations. 


.A History of the Deccan, Vol. II. By J. D. B. 
Gribble (Luzac & Co., 46, Great Russell Street, 
Ixmdon) 1924. 

Mr. Gribble was a member of the Indian Civil 
Service ; he wrote in an Indian periodical a series cf 
articles entitled “Tales of a Deccan Grandfather.” 
After his death, his daughter, Mrs. Peudlebury has 
edited and completed his work, and the present 
volume is devoted mainly to a narrative of the alliance 
entered into between the Nizam of Hyderabad and 
the British, and to a discussion of the thorny subject 
of the “Berar Trust.” The account ends with the 
death of the great statesman and administrator Sir 
Salar Jung of whom his master said publicly that he 
was even willing to sacrifice self to the well-being of 
his country. Mrs. Pendlebury has written pn 
attractive book which is accurate without being dull. 
The get-up and printing leave nothing to be desired. 


RECENT HISTORICAL WORKS. 

The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. II. 

(Cambridge University Press, London) 1925. 

We welcome the second volume of the monumental 
Cambridge Ancient History. It contains an account 
of the Egyptian and Hittite Empires to about ioo<; 
B.C. We ha\e remarked already on the enormous 
difficulty of co-ordinating the labours of a large 
number of collaborators, and it is a tribute to the 
success with which this task has been accomplished 
that the entire volume presents a connected, running 
account, without any hiatus or perceptible break in 
the narrative. The six centuries that are covered in 
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the present volume saw momentous events, fairly 
well-known from the Old Testament and from 
classical tradition. But several facts have only 
itcently come to light and specially is this true of 
the Hittite monarchy, of which even now but little 
is known. But enough is known to tell us that it 
must take an important place in the liat of the great 
oriental monarchies. In this book, in addition to 
all the available knowledge on this obscure subject, 
we are supplied with the history of Syria and 
Palestine, the civilisation of Crete in the sixteenth 
and fifteenth centuries at the culmination of its power 
and influence, the Trojan War and the Iron Age, the 
results of the exploration in the area of the Western 
Mediterranean and the Extreme Western countries 
of Europe. In a fascinating chapter Professor Halli- 
day gives us an account of the religion of the Greeks, 
its origins and characteristic features, and the struc- 
ture of their mythology which remained so important 
a factor in the history of Greek life and literature. 
This History is sure to take its place as the standard 
authority not only for scholars and specialists, but 
also for the general reader it will be of great value. 


Ancient Egypt. By Reginald C. Clover (The 
Sheldon Press, Northumberland Avenue, London) 

1925- 

This is a small book of about sixty pages intended 
as an introduction to the fa.scin ting history of the 
civilisation that grew up on the banks of the Nile in 
ages gone by. The materials for such study are no 
longer scanty, but they are too voluminous and too 
technical and dry for the general reader. We have, 
therefore, to be grateful to Mr. Clover for producing 
this most attractive survey of the history of Egypt 
from the earliest period of barbarism to the conquest 
of Alexander. A number of illustrations and a select 
bibliography add to the interest and utility of this 
excellent volume. 


An Outline of Ancient History. By Mary Agnes 
Hamilton and F. Blunt (Oxford Univer-ity 

Press) 1934. 

Mr.s. Hamilton’s Outlines of Greece and Rome 
are well-known and deservedly popular. The 
publishers have wi.sely decided to add to it a Chapter 
dealing with the history of the Ancient East. The 
writer of this new chapter, erstwhile lecturer at 
Oxford, has done full justice to his subject, and in 
his sections on Babylonia, Egypt, Assyria and Persia 


he shows a full and accurate knowledge of the subject 
It is unnecessary to add that the utility of the book 
has been considerably enhanced by this additiim, and 
it now forms a suitable text-book of the subject it 
attempts to deal with. 


Roman York. By Gordon Home (Ernest Benn 
Ltd., 8, Bonverie Street, London) 1925. 

It is remarkable that any scholar should ha\ e 
thought it worth his while to investigate into the 
history of Eboracum or Roman York. It is very- 
creditable that on a subject so obscure the author 
should have succeeded in producing a volume which 
has been well described as a valuable contribution 
10 Roniauo-British history, P'he book contains livelv 
and picturesque word-pictures of the town, its rise, 
its public and domestic life. It will be found to be 
particularly acceptable to Yorkshire men. The 
illustrations and drawings are many and admirable. 


Ihe Greatest Story in the World, Vol. H. Bv 
Horace G. Hutchinson (John Murray, Albemarle 
Street, London) 1925. 

This volume takes up the story at about 100 A.D. 
where the first volume left it, and goes on to 1500 
.-i.D. In this part men of Britain played an important 
part and the world story thus becomes, in some 
measure, England’s also. The story is told in what 
the author calls the Eugl.sh way. There arc 
numerous interesting illustrai'ous. The story ends 
for the present at 1500, when the darkness of the 
midd.e ages begins to be di.spelled by the light of 
Iialy. It is hoped that the author will continue his 
very illuminating account and l.ring it down to quite 
modern times. 


A Short History of the British Empire. By Agnes 
F. Dodd (J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., London) 1925. 

This is a comprehensive tiook dealing briefly with 
English Colonial policy in general, and in particular 
and in full with the history of the American Colonies 
till the treaties of Versailles; the history of Canada, 
its trade, life, and potentialities; the W’est Indies, 
Egypt; South Africa; the Mediterranean and Eastern 
possessions; and Australasia; wliile India is treated 
more exhaustively. The book concludes with a 
chapter on the government and defence of the 
Empire. Subjects such as slavery are discussed in 
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their right places ; the resources of each colony are 
explained; and their history is brought down to the 
present time. The author deserves to be congratulat- 
ed on having on the whole, been successful in keeping 
prejudice and bias out of the Ixxtk and in producing 
a volume which may with confidence be commended 
as a reliable and accurate guide. 


Movement in European History. By D. H. 
Eawrence (Oxford Etniyersity Press) 1935. 

The first e.dition of this useful little book was 
first published in 1921. The author insists that history 
must be either graphic or scientific. The former 
consists of stories about men and women who appear 
in the old records, stories as vivid and personal as 
possible. But 3 Ir. Lawrence warns the teacher of 
history against making it too personal and familiar. 
“We must leave in,’’ he emphasises, “the impersonal, 
terrific element, the sen-e of the unknown, even as 
it is left in Red Riding Hood.” His book is intended 
for those who have had almost enough of stories and 
anecdotes and personalities, and who have not yet 
reached the stage of intellectual pride in abstraction 
‘It is an attempt to give some impression of the 
great, surging movements which rose in the hearts 
of men in Europe, sweeping human beings together 
into one great, concerted action, or sweeping them 
apart for ever on the tides of opposition.’ The book 
is written throughout in a most attractive style. We 
must say a special word atxuit the numerous beauti- 
ful, well-cho-'-en and useful illustrations which con- 
siderably enhance the value and interest of the book. 


The Caliphate. By Sir Thomas .\rnold (Oxford 
E’niversity Press, London, Bombay and Calcutta) 1925. 

Sir, Thomas Arnold’s name should be familiar to 
our readers, as that of one who has devoted a life- 
time to the study and teaching of Arabic. Pie has 
written a book which is one more proof of his abiding 
interest in the East. The present volume is, we 
believe, the first attempt in English to give a com- 
plete exposition of the political theory of the Caliphate 
and a consecutive account of the history of this 
institution. The narrative covers the whole period 
from the death of (Muhammad and the election of 
the first Caliph to the abolition of the Ottoman 
Caliphate last year. Sir Thoma.s has utilised not 
only all the published volumes, but also unpublished 
manuscripts in the British Museum, the NationaU 
Bibliothek, Vienna, and other libraries. The narra- 


tive is one of surpassing interest and the style is one 
of great simplicity and charm. A great deal of com- 
nianal disagreement and distrust would disappear if 
members of various communities were conversant 
with the tenets, traditions and history of other sects. 
To all those interested m the time-honoured 
institution of the Caliphate the present book may 
be recommended unreservedly. 


The Foreign Policy of Government. By Harold 
Teiiiperley (G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., London) 192s. 

(Mr. Temperly is a Reader in the Cambridge Uni- 
versity. His book is fully worthy of a great scholar , 
it is accurate, interesting, authoritative. The author 
takes up the study of British foreign relations at the 
point where Professor Webster’s “The Foreign Poliev 
of Castlereagh” ended. The opening chapter of the 
book shows the diplomatic forces at War in Europe, 
just before Canning’s accession to office, thence the 
reader is taken to a study of Canning’s own political 
ideas, the Congress of Verona, and the Neo-Holy 
Alliance, and the trend of events in America which 
brought forth the Polignac 3 Iemorandum and the 
Monro Doctrine, to the point where an English 
policy, now independent, emerges. Thence Canning 
becomes more and more a dominant factor in 
European affairs, until the signature of the treaty 
over Greece in 1S27 puts the finishing touch to his 
policy, and marks the culmination of his fame as 
one of England’s greatest Foreign Ministers. No 
student of English political history in the 19th 
century can overlook this splendid volume. 


Studies in Polish History and Life. By A. E 

Tennant (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London) 

1921- 

This book surveys comprehensiv'tly Polish history 
(largely from the constitutional side), Polish Com- 
merce, industry, agriculture, modes of life, music 
and literature, from their beginnings to the present 
day. It is written with great sympathy and 
knowledge. We are particularly interested in the 
chapter dealing with Poland’s Romantic Poets. So 
little is known about these, they are so interesting 
and arresting that it is a real pleasure to read this 
chapter especially. It will be a revelation to many 
to find poetry of such excellence as the “Ode to 
Youth” (P. 246). The book will make it possible for 
those who are interested in Poland to know much 
that is well worth knowing. 
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A Short Histort of the World. By ilr. H. G. Wells 

(Labour Publishing Company , Ltd., London) 1924. 

Mr. H. G. M’ells’ great book needs no introduc- 
tion; it \Yas a marvellous achievement, not likely to 
be equalled or approached. Mr. Wells says: “This 
Short History is meant to be read straight forwardly 
almost as a novel is read. It gives in the most 
general way an account of our present knowledge of 
histonq shorn of elaborations and complications 
From it the reader should be able to get that general 
view of history which is so necessary a frame work 
for the study of a particular period or the history of 
a particular country”. It must not be imagined that 
this is a summary or condensation of the Outline of 
Historv; “this is a much more generalised History, 
planned and uritten afresh.” The excellence of this 
volume of about 300 pages (price one shilling and 
six pence) can be indicated by the fact that the first 
edition of twenty-thousand copies was exhausted 
immediately and uithin the month a second edition 
had to be brought out. We hope all educated men 
and women will carefully study this remarkable book. 


HINDOO PHILOSOPHY. 

A History of Indian Logic. By Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana (Calcutta LTniversity Press) 1925. 

At the time of its appearance we reviewed at great 
length the late Dr. Vidyabhu.sana’-S brilliant work on 
Medieval School of Indian Logic. The present 
volume is fuller and more e.xhaustive and deals with 
the ancient, medieval and modern .schools. Dr. 
Vidyabhtishana’.s premature death prevented his 
seeing the book through, but Dr. Taraporevalla’s 
competent assistance has made it almost what the 
author himself might have de.sired. It is obviously 
not possible to do justice to this volume of six 
hundred and fifty pages in a brief notice ; we shall 
content ourselves by saying that it is a big task 
adequately pjerformed. The subject had not been 
dealt with anywhere at such length and the thorough- 
ness and knowledge uith which Dr. Vidyabhusana 
discu'ses it are alike worthy of admiration. .Among 
all the systems of Indian thought, the subtlest as 
well as the most fully developed is that of the 
Nyaya, which for the sake of convenience, not of 
accuracy, has here been translated into I/Ogic. 
Nyaya has been diviiled into several parts. — 
.\nvik.shiki or the science of Inquiry, Nyaya proper, 
or the Science of True Reasoning, Nyaya as a Branch 
of Orthodox Learning, Tarka, the Science of 


Dialectics. Dr. Vidyabhushana i.s specia.ly great in 
the sections dealing with Buddhist Na-.sayikas. No 
student of Indian philosophy can hencetorth atlord 
to neglect this remarkably able lxx)k. 


Studies in Vedanta. By V. J. Kirtikar (D. L 
Taraporewalla Sons & Co., Bombay) 19:5. 

The late Rao Bahadur V. J. Ksrtikar was a pro- 
found student of Vedanta which has not unjustly 
been described by Western thinkers as marking 
the highest reach of the human mind. He used 
frequently to contribute articles on the subject to 
various periodicals. His chief object was to e.xpound 
the Vedanta in language farai'iar to Modern European 
thought, in order to remove certain misconceptions 
regarding some of its essential doctrines. We are 
assured by his grandson, Mr. Jayakar (who has 
dutifully edited the volume) that Air, Kirtikar pro- 
foundly believed that the A'edanta was a .sy-tem not 
of thought alone but also of life, and that in his own 
life he earnestly sought to fulfil the duties which 
the Vedanta enjoines with reference to man’s relations 
to himself, to his kith and km, to his community, 
to his country, to the whole rl mankind, nay, to the 
entire animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms as 
part of one organism. Of A'edanta itself, an un- 
believing world may be reminded of the words of the 
great thinker Schopenhauer: “In the whole world 
there is no study so beiiefi ial and so elevating as 
that of the A'edanta. It has been the solace of my 
life — it will be the solace of my death. They are the 
products of the highest wisdom . It is destined 
sooner or later to become th.e faith of the people.” 
We commend this thoughtful book to all lovers of 
the Indian wisdom and de-ire to congratulate the 
publishers on the excellence of the printing and 
general get-up. 


The System of Vedantic Thought and Culture. 

By Jfahendranath .Sircar (Calcutta T'niversity) 1925. 

Dr. Mahcndranath Sircar’s book presents the 
.system of .Advaita A'edanta both in its theoretical 
conception and practical 1 earing. His book is 
different from Rao Bahadur Kirtikar’s in .so far as 
it is more connected and is not bv anv means a 
comparative .study. It i.s divided into five well- 
defined parts devoted to Being, Appearance, 
Cosmology and Psychology, Culture, Realisation and 
Freedom. AVhile we have nothing but praise for 
Professor Sircar’s exposition, we must point out the 
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numerous mistakes of spelling which are inexcusable 
in a work of this character, e.g. iluktabali (P. 215) : 
Pravakar (P. 204) ; Brahmasidhi (P. 261) ; Avidga 

(P. i 63 ). We trust these and many others that 
could be culled will not be allowed to disfigure 
subsequent editions of a book of such excellence. 


An Introduction to Advaita Philosophy. By 

Kokileswar Sastri tCniversity of Calcutta) 1925. 

The great Sankaracharya’s eminence as a thinker 
,s generously recognised even by those who do not 
follow his doctrines ; it is a truism to say that his 
phiIosoph3’ intimatel}' touches both the practical and 
the inetaph3’sical needs of mankind. It is the aim 
of the learned author of the book before us to con- 
sider all the new forms in which this S5'Stem has been 
sought to be presented and to form an estimate of 
these with a view to finding out if they really come 
into line with the form in which Sankaracharya 
originally presented it. Pandit Kokileswar Sastri 
further attempts, briefly but intelligibly, to 
bring forward all the main issues which are 
generall}' discussed in the Adwaita system, and 
which have sometimes been adversely criticised. 
He has succeeded in making the book a suitable 
introduction to a proper study of the originals ; it 
presents, too, an opportunity of knowing antagonistic 
views on several points ; and the teachings of Sankara 
are expounded in a simpile yet accurate style. This 
is one more addition to the many first-rate books 
which the post-graduate department of the Calcutta 
University has been producing. 


The Yoga Philosophy. By V. R. Gandhi (Shree 
Agamodaya Samiti, Badekha Chaklo, Gopipura, 
Surat) 1925. 

The late Jlr. V. R. Gandhi was a well-known Jain 
writer and speaker. The present volume is a selec- 
tion of his writings on A'oga Philosophy. He writes 
with considerable power on such cognate subjects as 
mysticism, soul-culture, occult powers, hypnotism, 
science of breathing, magnetism, pranayam, tantras. 
The book will be found to be of use to those who are 
interested in the subject of Yoga. 

The Jain Philosophy. By V. R. Gandhi (Shree 
Aganioda3'a Samiti, Bombay) 1925. 

The Philosophy of the Jains has recently been 
satisfactorily described in several books, Mr.. 


Warren’s, Hr. J. I/. Jain’s and Mr. Stevenson’s 
among others, though the last is in several respects 
defective. Jlr. Gandhi was a keen follower of 
Jainism, and in America and in England he did a 
great deal to make its principles widely understood 
and appreciated. It was a sound idea of the m e m bers 
ot the Boiubav- Samiti to collect in one volume all his 
writings and speeches on the subject of Jainism. 
These amply' repay perusal, and we hope at least 
all educated Jams will try to read it and intelligently 
follow all the teachings of this very interesting 
system of philosophy. 

A History of Pre^Buddhistic Indian Philosophy. 

By Benimadhab Barua (Calcutta UniiersityJ 1925. 

Dr. Barua in this remarkable book seeks to 
interpret the ancient Indian texts in their own light 
and iiiter-connectiou as well as to trace up the deve- 
lopment of early Indian philosophy on divergent 
lines, out of a common background and substratum. 
The book is divided into twenty seven chapters of 
greater or less importance, and it is no disparage- 
ment of the book to say that not every chapter is 
of general interest. In fact, the general reader will 
hardly care to read the book through, though the 
references and quotations are wisely relegated to the 
foot-notes. The scholar will find much useful infor- 
mation, however, and for him it is mainly intended, 
'the book meets a long-felt want and we are confident 
that it will be warmly welcomed. 

Rambles in Vedanta. By B. R. Rajam .\iyar 
iS. Gatiesan, Madras) 1925. 

This book is a collection of articles contributed 
by the author many years ago to the “PrabuddLa 
Bharata”, He lived only for six and twenty years, 
but the contributions bear evidence of a mind 
remarkably rich and of know'ledge far beyond his 
youthful years. The contributions are of varied 
interest ; the aim which runs through all is the 
realisation of the self, the knowledge of the Atman, 
the elaboration and impression of the sublime truth 
taught by all religions, and expressed so nobly by 
Jesus : “What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul” ? 


The Karma Philosophy. By V. R. Gandhi (.Aga- 
modaya Samiti, Bombay) 1924. 

This also belongs to the same series to which 
the author’s Yoga Philosophy and fain Philosophy 
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belong. It is written with great earnestness and 
enthusiasm and will repay perusal. Of Jain philo- 
scphy a special feature is its elaborate treatment of 
the law of Karma ; and Jains particnlauly will find 
it of special interest and profit. 


RECENT BUDDHIST DITERATURE. 

Lotuses of the Mahayana. Edited by Kenneth 
Saunders (John llurray, London) 1925. 

We have noticed in the pages of the Hindustan 
Review the earlier volumes of that excellent series 
of books entitled “The Wisdom of the East”. The 
aim of this series is, by means of the be^t Oriental 
literature — its wisdom, philosophy, poetry, and ideals 
— to bring together West and East in a spirit of 
mutual sympathy, goodwill, and understanding. 
From India, China, Japan, Persia, Arabia, Palestine, 
and Egypt these words of wisdom have been culled 
In the present volume, ilr. Saunders (who needs no 
introduction to those interested in Buddhism) has 
brought together an anthology which seeks to cover 
a vast ground and iUuininate great epochs. It 
should encourage students to seek more intimate 
acquaintance with Buddhism. Mahayana, it need 
hardly be added, is the doctrine of liberal Buddhism, 
according to which not only the few but the many 
can be ied to salvation .The cardinal truth is that 
man’s thoughts make his destiny, and the call is 
“to cleanse the mirror of the mind”. All those who 
are attracted by the sublime teachings of this great 
seer — and their number far exceeds that of his 
followers — will warmly welcome this extremely read- 
able version of many of his utterances and doctrines. 


Buddhism and Buddhists in China. By Lew’s 

Hodons (The Macmillan U-unpany, New York) 1925. 

The Board of Mi-ssionary I’reparation of the 
Foreign Mis.sion.s Conicreiice of North America pro- 
jected in 1920 a senes on “The World’s Living 
Religions”. The volume Ijefore us is the third of 
that series. The aim of the series is to introduce 
Western readers to the real religious life of each 
great national area of the non-Christian world. 
Buddhism was bound to figure prominently in any 
such series, and we are glad to note that there are 
three volumes on it. The present book deals with 
the Buddhism of China and gives a true, impressive 


and friendly picture of it. Profes-'or llodon.s ha- 
succeeded in reproducing the actual thinking of a 
trained Buddhist mind in regard to the fundaniental- 
of religion ; at the same time he has exhibited and 
interpreted the religious life of the peasant a.s 
aitected by Buddhism. We congratulate the author 
on this excellent piece of work. 


Buddhist Stories. Translated by F. L. Woodward 
(Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras) 1925 

The Dhainmapada is a recognised Buddhist classic 
and the author has translated some of the stories 
from it. He has also included in this pleasant little 
book some fables ascribed to Buddhaghosha ; a few 
are taken from the Jataka Tale. The selections are 
very judicious; they are all short and interesting; 
every tale points a moral. They give a fair idea of 
Buddhist ethics. We warmly welcome them and 
commend their perusal to lovers of good literature. 


A -Manual of Buddhist Philosophy. By W. M 
McGovern (Kegan I’aul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 
London) 1924. 

Dr.McGovern needs no introduction to students 
of Buddhism. His earlier volumes have alreadv 
attained the dignity of being regarded as autho- 
rities. He is fully aware of the difficulties in the 
treatment of this subject. The large mass of 
material obtainable from Chiuese sources is as yet 
untouched. His present book makes a laudable 
attempt to deal with this material, and his well- 
known scholarship admirably fits him to be a pioneer. 
This is the first volume ; in it he deals w ith one 
aspect of Buddhist Philosophy, which he calls 
“Cosmology.” It is the relative, as opposed to the 
transcendental sphere; for he believes that the latter 
cannot be investigated without a knowledge of the 
former. Cosmology is divided into three parts. 
Synthesis, .Vnalysis, Djnamics. They correspond 
roughly to Astronomy and Geology; Chemistry and 
the Atomic Theory; Doctrines of Change and Causa- 
tion. The book is one of surpassing interest and we 
are grateful to the publishers of the ever-popular 
Trubner’s Oriental Series for adding this excellent 
manual to it. Students of Buddhist philosophy will 
find Dr. McGovern’s treatise a most suitable text- 
book for understanding and appreciating the great 
system associated with the glorious name of Gautama, 
the Buddha. 
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System of Buddhistic thought. By Yawakama 
Sogen (Calcutta University) 1935. 

Till a few years back, before the publication of 
the popular works of Professor Rhys Davids, Buddh- 
ism was not at all understood in the West ; numer- 
ous misconceptions prevailed, and the real teachings 
of Buddha rarely known. Mr. Sogen, who was 
Reader to the Calcutta University, in the volume 
before us, attempts to present in a short and com- 
prehensive form a complete v.ew of B„ddhistic philo- 
sophy, both of the Mahayai.a and Huiayana schools. 
His command over the English language is not 
perfect, but the meaning is never in doubt, and that, 
after all, is the main virtue of style ! The book is 
V ritten in a thoroughly reasonable spirit and may 
fairly be considered to be authoritative. 


RECENT WORKS ON EDUCATION. 

Wider Aspects of Education. By J. H. Whitehonse 
and G. P. Gooch (Cambridge University Press) 1925. 

Mr. H. W. Nevinson, who introduces this volume, 
truly remarks that international education is far more 
sure of success in bringing peace to the world than 
even a League of Nations. The book contains the 
thoughtful address delivered before the Conference 
of Educational Associations by the well-known 
educationist, Mr. Howard Whitehouse, followed by 
two scholarly addresses by the renowned historian, 
Dr. G. P. Gooch. The authors set forth herein the 
riportance of education in the proportion of World 
Citizenship and, in particular of the League of 
Nations ; they review some American methods and 
experiments ; and, finally, make some valuable sug- 
gestions for the advancement of International Educa- 
tion. We commend these valuable addresses to the 
notice of Indian Educationists, many of whom, we 
are afraid, have not progressed beyond the stage of 
Roger Ascham. 

History and Its Place in Education. By J. J. 

Findlay (University of London Press, Ltd., Warwick 
Square, London) 1925. 

Mr. Findlay is professor of Education in the 
University of Manchester, and among his earlier 
works, the one entitled "The School" has already- 
been very favourably received. All historians are 
teachers of history ; and alrl teachers are, or should 
be, historians. The author discusses, briefly but 
comprehensively, most of the issues raised by the 
claims of history to a place in education when 


philosophy and child-psychology are taken into 
account. The book is frankly intended for specialist 
teachers to whom the case of history is detinilely 
entrusted, and also for the wider public which is 
concerned to maintain a high standard of culture in 
schools and colleges. 

A System of National Education. By Aurobindo 
Ghose (The Arya Publishing House, College Market 
Street, Calcutta) 1925. 

Among living Indians hardly any one rivaiS Mr. 
Aurobindo Ghose as a thinker. He has also a rare 
charm of style and he clothes his ideas in beautiful 
language. From his voluntary exile in Pondicherry, 
he now and again makes his voice uttered to a genera- 
tion woefully lost in words, hunting for shadows, 
finding not even shadows, and groping in vain for 
the substance. From the forgotten pages of the 
“Karmayogin” some essays by that powerful pen are 
now reprinted; these consist of a number of intro- 
ductory essays insisting on certain general principles 
of a sound system of teaching applicable for the 
most part to national education in any country. 
Where every page is full of valuable suggestions, it 
is not easy to select any one passage for special 
notice ; but we cannot resist the temptation of com- 
mending the following thoughtful observation ; 

‘ Whether distinct teaching in any form of religion 
is imparted or not, the essence of rehgiou, to live 
for God, for humanity, for country, for others and 
for oneself in these, must be made tne ideal in every 
school which calls itself national”. 

Indian Teachers of Buddhist Universities. By 

i'haniudranath Bose (Theosophical Publishing House, 
Adyar) 1925. 

Mr. Phauindranath Bose seeks in these pages to 
bring together the accounts of the Indian pandits of 
the Buddhist Universities of Nalanda, Vikramasila, 
Odantapura, and Jagaddala. It is interesting to find 
that most of them were associated with Tibet, and 
that they influenced Tibetan literature and religion. 
It is a book of an unusual nature and must have 
involved considerable research and industry. It is 
full of interest even to the general reader, while the 
professed scholar will be fascinated by it. 

Japan and Its Educational System. By Syed Ross 
Masood (Government Central Press, Hyderabad, 
Deccan) 1924. 

Mr. Ross Masood is a distinguished scholar and 
educationist, well-known in North India as the worthy 
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son of a worthy father. His remarkable career in the 
Deccan is being watched with sympathetic interest 
bv his numerous admirers in Upper India. He went 
to Japan at the instance of the Hyderabad Durbar, 
and he studied there the latest educational methods 
that were being tried with greater or less success. 
He has utilised the results of his personal investi- 
gation and observation in writing this brilliant book 
which to some extent explains the phenomenal pro- 
gress achieved by Japan in recent 3-ears in almost 
ever}- sphere of activiti'. ilr. Ross Masood’s view 
is— and this is shared by most educationists now — 
that the present intellectual degradation of the 
Indians is mainly due to our pathetic dependence 
on a foreign language. We hope the book will be 
widely read. 


Principles of Education. By Chandra Chakraberty 
(Ramchandra Chakrabert}-, 58, Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta. 

Mr. Chandra Chakraberty is a prolific writer and 
some of his other works have already been noticed 
in these pages. But we are disappoinfe'd with the 
book before us ; it contains practically nothing but 
platitudes and a few impracticable suggestions. He 
has plenty of information, but it has not been 
attractively presented; he has read a great deal on the 
theories of education, but for ideas of his own we 
cannot profess much admiration. The printing too 
is very defective. 


recent works of reference. 

India in 1924 - 25 . By Dr. Rushbrook Williams, 
C. B. E. (Superintendent Government Printing, India, 
Hastings Street, Calcutta) 1925. 

Dr. Rusiibrook Williams— who is soon going to be 
Foreign Minister of Patiala— has achieved in his capa- 
city as Director-General of Information another triumph 
as a faithful and critical chronicler of current Indian 
affairs. The latest number of his well-known annual, 
which has been found indispensable to all who wish 
to keep abreast of current developments in India, is 
fully equal to its predecessors in point of general 
interest. It deals in brief yet clear fashion with the 
outstanding problems of the Indian situation, com- 
bining complicated tendencies and important events 
into a readable narrative. The volume contains appre- 
ciations of India’s international position, with special 


leference to the problems of Indians uier-eas and ot 
Indian defence. It contains a survey of the liiuincial 
and economic conditions of the > ear, together w ith 
an account of important developments in every branch 
of Governmental activities. Considerable space is 
devoted to constitutional problems and to the ctur-,e 
of political events. The book will appeal to members 
of the general public as much as to students and men 
of affairs. It also contains a map of India, three 
coloured charts, and descriptive diagrams, which 
inateriallv- enhance the usefulness of Dr. Williams’s 
India in We strong!}- recommend a careful 

study of this book to all interested in Indian progress, 
as the best and most informative compendium of 
general knowledge about the current conditions of 
India. 


Words and Idioms. By L. P. Smith (Constable & 
Co., Ltd., London) 1925 

ilr. Logan Pearsall Smith is w-ell-known as a 
scholar and pliilologist. In Iiis latest work on his 
favourite subject called Words and Idioms he gives 
much new information about English words. He 
writes of the sea-terms which have come from Dutch 
and ^Mediterranean sailors ; of the words which depict 
the English character ; and of the terms wliich foreign 
nations have borrowed from English vocabulary to 
designate the ways of thought and feeling of English 
origin which have been imitated abroad. Attention 
is also drawn to the enrichment of standard English 
and above all by those figurative idioms which are 
woven into the texture of English. These are collect- 
ed and traced to their sources, and classified according 
to the popular occupations and rustic sports from 
w-liich they are derived. It would thus be seen that 
Mr. Smith’s book is not only instructive but also 
interesting. It should appeal to a large circle of 
readers interested in the study of English 


A Grammar of Spoken English. Bv 11 . E. Palmer 
(W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., Cambrodge) 1925. 

ilr. Harold Palmer is a specialist in the study of 
English linguistics. His latest text-book dealing with 
the grarnmer of spoken English, on a strictly phonetic 
basis, is a unique piece of scholarship. Bcreign 
students and all teachers of spoken English will find 
the book of the utmost value. A glance at the con- 
tents will give the reader some idea of its wide scope. 
By laying emphasis on the term “Spoken English’’ 
the author means that variety of English which is 
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general!}' used by educated people in the course of 
ordinary conversation, or when writing letters to 
intimate friends. A selection is given of what the 
author considers to be the most useful grammatical 
categories and actual word-lists are frequently pro- 
vided. Copious examples illustrate each rule, and 
make the book more useful. Students familiar with 
Ulr. I'almer’s intonation marks used in his “English 
Intonation” will notice that the same srunbols are 
employed in this Grammar of Spoken English. 


Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 

Istw Edition, revised and enlarged (1925). By S. R 
E.oget, il.-A. (Longmans, Green & Co., 59, Paternoster 
Row, London, E. C. 4). 

In these days of journalistic activities in this 
country — to say nothing of even greater ones in cross 
word puzzles — the new authorized, revised and mate- 
rially enlarged edition of Roget’s classical work — 
Thesaurus of English lEords and Phrases — is doubly 
welcome to us in India. This classical reference book, 
though it appeared so far back as 1S52, has never been 
.superseded or even imitated, and stood the test of 
generations as a unique work for purposes of reference. 
In design and plan it is a dictionary reversed — giving 
a collection of words and phrases expressing a certain 
sense, instead of meanings for them. Much enlarged 
in 1879 by the author’s son, it was brought further 
up-to-date by his grandson in 1911. The present 
edition is fully abreast of the latest additions to 
English vocabulary, as it contains some two thousand 
new words, phrases and expressions, which did not 
appear in the pre-war text, besides many additional 
entries in categories already included, all of which are 
now incorporated in the new consolidated index. The 
book in its present form deserves to be on the book- 
shelf of all writers in the press, it being the publicist’.s 
vade macum. 


The Negro Year=Book 1925=6. (Negro Year-Book 
Publishing Company, Tuskegee Institute, .\labaina, 
rS..\,) 1955. 

At last the Negro has come into his own — or at 
any rate come into a line with other civilized races 
po.ssessing annuals and year-books, and the Negro 
Ycar--hook for 1923-6 is now in its seventh edition. As 
its name implies, it is an annual cyclopix-dia dealing 
with the Negro and his problems, and is a standard 
work on the subject. Being the only work of its kind 
in the English reference literature, it is widely used 


as a compendium of useful information on all matters 
relating to the Negro and enjoys a large circulation in 
-America in particular and other parts of the world in 
general. It provides in a succinct form a comprehen- 
sive and impartial survey of Negro affairs and a 
review of the events and incidents affecting the 
interests and progress of Negroes. Facts and data 
about all spheres of Negro activities are brought 
together and systematically arranged and presented, 
while the value of the text is appreciably increased 
bv the inclusion of an extensive bibliography which 
is topically classified for the benefit of those who may 
desire to follow up their study. Altogether the Negro 
Year-book is a unique and very creditable addition 
to annual reference literature. 


Labour=saving Office Appliances. Compiled by 
\ . E. Jackson. (Macdonald and Evans, 8, John 
Street, Bedford Row, London, \V. C. I.f, 1925. 

-\ work dealing with the latest labour-saving ap- 
pliances in offices — such as is now made available in 
Mr. Jackson’s compilation put together for the 
.Appliance Trade’s Association — was long a desidera- 
tum. In the ix>ok under consideration are described 
some of the principal labour-saving devices which are 
lapidly coming into extended use in scientifically 
equipped offices. No one of them, perhaps, would 
be necessary in every office ; no single office, perhaps, 
could profitably use all of them. But it is certain 
that there is no office, whatever type of business it 
controls, that could not find in these pages something 
that would assist materially in improving its efficiency, 
increasing its output of work, and reducing the pro- 
portion its cost bears to the “overhead” expenses as 
a whole. With the extension of business and business 
methods in India, Mr. Jackson’s Laboitr-saving Office 
.-Ippliances should find a large circulation, 


The Japan Y^ear.Book 1924=5. Earthquake Edition 
(Haramachi Sanchoine ,L’shigome, Tokyo, Japan; 1925. 

The Japan Year-Book — which is now in its 
eighteenth annual edition — is justly acknowledged as 
a standard work of reference and it is all the more 
creditable that it is so, since it is a non-official publi- 
cation. Put shortly, it is an up-to-date and compre- 
hensive cyclopcedia of general information and 
gazetteer of Japan and gives the fullest particulars 
— statistical, economic, political and educational 
— aliout that country and the Japanese territories. 
Thus it is an indispensable work of reference 
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for all interested in the study of current Japanese 
problems. The current edition omits some of the 
usual features— like “Who’s Who”— but supplements 
the text trith an exhaustive sketch of the cataclysm 
ot ist September, 1923; hence the name “Earthquake 
Edition”. The Japan Year-Book should be kept 
handv on the shelf of all publicists. 


Sentences and Thinking. By N. Foerster and 
1 . il. Stedman, Jr. (Constable & Co., Ltd., London), 

1925- , ^ 

Sentences and Thinking is a handbook of compo- 
sition and revision. But though a student’s manual, 
it ought to interest even groun-up persons by reason 
of the scientific treatment of the subject, which raises 
ir above the level of text-books. The book should 
be found useful by teachers and helpful to students, 
as it is thorough and systematic. 


recent LEG.\L LITER-A.TURE. 

Pleadings in India. By Mr. Justice Walsh, K. C., 
M..\. and J. C. Wier. B.A., LL.D. (Ram Narain Lai, 
Katra, Allahabad) 1926. 

The Civil Court Practice and Procedure. (Third 
edition, revised and enlarged). By Atul Chandra 
Ganguli. M.A., B.L. (Weekly Notes Printing Works. 

3 Hastings Street, Calcutta) 1925. 

The Sowet Criminal Code. (His Majesty s 

Stationery Office, London) 1925. 

The Muslim Law of Marriage. By Mahomed 
niah, M.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law (Law College 
Allahabad) 1926. 

The New Indian Succession Act (XXXIX of 1923L 
(Eastern Law House, 15, College Square, Calcutta) 
1935. 

The Penal Law of India. By Sir Hari Singh 
Gour, Bar-at-Law. Third Edition, 2 vols. (Butter- 
worth & Co., India. Ltd., Hastings Street, Calcutta) 

1925. 

The vrant of a comprehensive work on Indian 
pleadings is at last removed. Mr. Justice Walsh and 
Dr Wier’s Pleadings in India is a practical work of 
great usefulness to practitioners in the civil courts. 
Sir Grimwood Mears, Chief Justice of the Allahabad 
Kigh Court, contributes a notable Introduction, 


which materially enhances the \ a!ue of the u uk 
Tinder consideration. The book covers the wl’.ole 
subject in all its details and will be found of great 
utility bv Civil Court practitioners. It is clear, --is- 
tematic and well adapted to the requirements of 
lawyers. 

A work traversing much larger ground — namely 
that of Civil Court practice and procedure, including 
pleadings — is the third edition of Dir. A. C. Ganguli’s 
well-known work on the subject Its value and 
popularity are evidenced by its having passed throug’.i 
tw'o editions already. The third edition before us 
has been thoroughly overhauled and judiciously 
recast and enlarged. It has tw'O new parts one on 
“the laws of ev'ery^ day reference,” such as Benami 
fraud, documents by pardanashin ladies, and also 
leading cases. Another portion that is new deals 
with “practical hints for the cross-examination by 
witnesses in civil cases” which will be of interest 
and benefit to the juniors in profession. A useful 
feature is that devoted to chronological tables con- 
taining dates for fifteen years. The book is handy 
and will be found highly useful. 

We commend to students of comparative Juris- 
prudence the very instruction and also interesting 
w’ork the full title of which is The Criminal Code 
of the Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Rtipublic. 

Ic is a translation from Russian into En,gHsh by Mr. 
O. T. Rayner, M..A., Bar-at-law, of the British 
Foreign Office, of .\rticle 153 of the Collection of 
Russian Laws 1922, supleniented by amendments 
issued up to 31st December, 1924. For a comparative 
study of criminal Jurisjjrudence and appreciating 
the mentality of the powers that be in the Russia 
of to-day, the work is invaluable. It ought to intere^t 
criminal law specialists throughout the world. 

Mr. Mahomed LTIah’s Dissertation on the Muslim 
Law of Marriage is an achie\ement on which we 
can heartily congratulate him. It shows a com- 
mendable spirit of research and the author is possessed 
of critical acumen. Being based on the original 
sources in .Arabic, the exposition of the subject is 
sound and accurate, while the comparisons 
instituted with other systems of law on the same 
subject, make the work particularly useful for .a 
study of comparative Jurisprudence, For these 
reasons the book is a notable addition to the 
literature of .Anglo-Muslim Law as administered 
in the courts of British India. 

The Parallel and Case-Noted New Indian Suc- 
cession Act, will, indeed, by found of much utility by 
civil court practitioners, as besides the text of the 
consolidating measure (which the new .\ct is'' and 
notes and commentaries on its clauses, the book 
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gives the statement of objects and reasons, the 
report of the select committee, comparative tables of 
sections in the old Act and the new, select case-law, 
model forms of petition and also a copious index. 
It would thus be seen that the work under notice 
forms a highly useful survey of the subject it deals 
with and the publishers deserve commendation on their 
eiiterprize. 

The appearance of a new revised and enlarged 
edition — after an interval of nearly nine years — of 
Dr. Gour’s legal classic. The Penal Laie of India, 
is a notable event in the history of the growth and 
aevelopment of literature relating to law in India 
In the interval the author — who has been knighted 
and is now Sir Hari Singh Gour — has enriched his 
text with the aid and in the light of the reported 
cases and also embodied in it the results of his studies 
and researches in the criminal Jurisprudence of 
c tiler civilized countries. The result is that his 
work, which is truly monumental, is likely to 
continue for another decade as the standard treatise 
on the substantive criminal law of India. 


kliCENT REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 

Outlines of Medieval History. By C. W. Previte 
Orton (Cambridge I'niversity Press, London) 1925. 

When this book first appeared in 1916, it was 
said that it was not easy to recall any compendium, 
eijiially comprehensive, in which the selection, the 
emphasis, and the depth of working had been more 
happily hit off. The second edition which is before 
us has been judiciously revised and in parts care- 
fully altered. Some genealogies have been added, 
a.s also tables of important dates, of dynastic lists, 
and of books recommended for further detailed 
study. There are a number of very carefully drawn 
maps, which must have involved considerable 
research and study. We are particularly impressed 
by .Air. Orton’s capacity of giving within reasonable 
limits a full and detailed account of the Aliddle Ages 
and b> the lucidity and sureness of his exposition. 
He deals with great mastery with various aspects of 
medieval history, such as the Barbarian migrations, 
the Eastern Empire and the Saracens, the fusion of 
races iii Western Empire, the development of 
feudalism, the Papal monarchy, the East and the 
Crusades, the fall of the Western Empire and of the 
Papal theocracy, France and England, the Councils 
and the Italian Renaissance, the East and the Turks, 
the Despotic Monarchies. Concluding the political 


epilogue, tne author well remarks: “The revered 
decisions of the schoolmen and of the antique sages, 
were overthrown by the revelation of seas and 
continents and peoples of which ( ey never knew 
It was seen that the world was vaster and more 
wonderful, and that its secrets and wonders were 
to be discovered, not by the venerable deductions 
from imperfect knowledge and precocious theory, 
but by the acquisition of new knowledge and by- 
induction from new-found facts.” These sentences 
indicate also the keen literary sense of the author 
We trust that the book will meet with an encouraging 
reception, it fully merits it. 

“The Library of Literary History” published by 
Alessrs. T. Fisher L’nwin Ltd., (of Adelphi Terrace, 
Loudon.) has issued so far nine higlily meritorious 
s’orks dealing with the literatures of India, Ireland, 
.America, Persia, Scotland, France, Arabia (in the 

large sense of being co-extensive with The Arab 
race) Russia and Rome. The authors are not only 
scholars but specialists and ex,.erts in the literature 
tliey Iiave dealt with. Without meaning to be 

invidious, we may say that we like best Professor 
E. G. Brown’s Literary History of Persia (in two 
volumes) and Air. J. Wight Duff’s Literary History 
of Rome. The latter has just appeared in a new 
impression (the sixth) and is the occasion of 

reference to the series of which it is so far the 

last volume, but not the least. Mr. Duff’s wide 
acquaintance with modern literature is not the least 
of his qualifications for the task of the literary- 
historian of Latin literature. The parallels he cites 
are many and felicitous, and his treatise, full and 
erudite yet everywhere human and ^teresting, 
cannot fail to deepen in its readers the sense of the 
continuity of literature, and its relation to life, and 
the debt of the modern European world to Rome. 
The book deserves wide appreciation. 

Professor.s Brander Alathews and Paul Leider have 
issued (through Alessrs. G. Harrap & Co. of London). 
The Chief British Dramatists. It brings together 
tw-enty-five plavs which illustrate adequately- and 
even bnliiantly the development of the dramatic 
literature from the Aliddle Ages to the end of 
the nineteenth century. These pieces, strikingly 
unequal as they- may be in merit, are sufficient to 
reveal the evolution of the art of playmaking in 
Great Britain. For obvious reasons, the collection 
does not contain any- of the histories, comedies, and 
tragedies of Shalrespeare, w-ho is too various to be 
represented by any single example of his w-ork. 
Great care has been taken in the preparation of tne 
texts for this volume. In the case of the Rjstora- 
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tion plavs, this collection is the most accurate 
textualU', that has so far been made. One ot the 
■special leaiares of the voluiae is an introduction. 
“The Theatre in England,’’ with eight cuts, illustrat 
ing theatrical conditions from the earliest days cf tUt 
drama to the present time. The collection contains 
biographical sketches of each of the authors, notes 
on the plays ; a selected reading list ; and a co.nplete 
index of all the dramaiis perstyrtoe. Altogether a 
notable anthology. 

We welcome the third edition of Dr. C. T . Eay’- 
Co=operation at Home and Abroad (P. S. King & 
Sons, Orchard House, Westminster, London), which 
was first issued in 1908 and passed into a second 
edition in 1920. It carefully '•urveys the whole range 
of co-operative activity. The author has included 
every branch of co-operation in the ordinari- 
interpretation of the word. But there are many 
countries 'in Europe ; and in practically all of them 
co-operation flourishes to a greater or less extent. 
Having therefore to make choice of countries, he 
selected '.hose -.even which so far as 'le cc -.Id see 
n^re the most important, naively, the United King- 
dom, Germany, Denmark, Switzerland, l-'rance, 
Belgium, and Italy. Ea-h of the.^e presents some 
peculiar p.hase, the exclusion of which would have 
left the picture incomplete. The book is thus 
comprehensive in its .scope, while its statements of 
fact and statistical data are sound and accurate. 
In its present form, it is aliout the best introductory 
study of the co-operative movement in Europe. 

The latest additions to that most useful series of 
reprints of classics — “The Every man’s Library” 
llMessr.s. Dent and Sons, Utd., London.) — are 
IVanderings in South America by Charles W'aterton. 
Dr. Jo!in.son’.s Lives of the English Poets (in ti\o 
volumes) and Memoirs of Sir William Buxton. 
These are all notable additions to a notable series 
of reprints of standard works, and should be 
possessed by all lovers of good literature. 

The latest batch of books added to the famous 
“World’s Classics,” (issued by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Bombay and Calcutta) comprise IMr. E. 
L. Woodward’s Some Sayings of the Buddha 
translated from the Pali canon). Selected Czech Talcs 
and Tolstoy’s What Then Must We Do? The first 
is a useful add-tivn to Buddhist literature in English, 
the second to that of short story and the third to 
that of Tolstoy — describing his experiences and 
pangs of conscience, an economic treatise restating 
the problem of Dives and Lazarus, an impassioned 
appeal to every one to share in the manual labour 


of the world — all presented as only « gieat literari 
artist could present it. 

.Sir William ilarris’.s trau.'-lati n 01 Homer's 
Odyssey (Oxford University Tre-sS, Tom', ay and. 
Calcutta) in blank verse, and C. Elissa Sharpley’s 
Anthology of Ancient Egypt, an Poems John ilurrai , 
Albemarble Street, London), are excellent rendering- 
cf the classics into English. The Egyptian Anthology 
Is a compilation from various previous translations and 
Mill be found useful and interesting. Sir \\ illiam 
TIarris’s rendering of Homer makes very good * 
reading and faithfully reflects the great merits of the 
original. 


OX THE EDITOR’S 'TABLE : luiSlELL.UXEOU’' 
LITERATURE 

In his IndoTraman Religion (British India Press, 
Bombay) d.Ir. S. K. Hodiva.a has bro..g:.t logetiier 
interesting paral.-hsnis ;n the olde.t .-rcriptures of the < 
Hindus and the ^oroastriaiis. ihe author has the 
sdva..tage of knowing both Sanskrit and the aueieiit 
Per-ian a.’.d consequently has been able to collate 
interesting evidence from the VeJas ..ud the Aiestan 
siriptures uhich shows how close the relationship of 
tbc Arjo-Iraniaiis and Aryo-Indiaus was even in 
matters of ritual and ceremonial detail. Mr. Hodi- ^ 
vala is, however, on slippery ground Mhen he says 
that owing to religious differences the parent-stock 
of Indo-Iranian people separated into d.ivergent 
streams Eastern and Western. The explanation is 
altogether too naive to be sufficient or even probable 
In reading through this scholarly book we have time 
and again felt that .Mr. Ilodivala would have done 
better if he had not overweighted himself with texts 
and authorities— the latter sometimes by no means 
unimpeachable-for the Ixiok is by no means easy to 
read and the method of presentation leases much 
to be desired. We have often felt the tragedy of 
Indian scholarship, which is sometimes fatallv 
choked off by the difficulty of writing in a foreign 
language. Literary presentation not infrequently be- 
K.mes the principal object of care and anxiety with 
obvious consequences to clear thinking and accurate 
atialysUs. Here is a phrase which has jarred on our 
ears : “Zarathushtra wanted to chuck up this drink, 
etc”. The book before us provides ample raw 
material for an adequate reconstruction of the Indo- 
Iranian phase of the common .Uryan cultuie and 
civilization; but for a finished picture one has to 
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read, even b> way of contrabt, the brilliant article by 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore which he published recently 
m his V'ish'u:a-bharati — The Hon'ble Mr. Sinha has 
contributed an illuminating and critical foreword 
which enhances the value of Mr. Hodivala’s work. 
Though we have felt bound to criticise the method 
of presentation in the book under notice, we have 
nothing but praise for the author’s scholarship, 
which is sound and abreast of the latest researches 
01, the subject of ancient .bryan culture. 

The Circe of the Deserts. By Mr. Paule Henry- 
Bordeaux (Hurst and Blackett, Ltd., Paternoster 
House, London, E. C.j is a biography of Lady Hester 
Stanhope, niece and secretary of William Pitt, who 
in iSio went to the Blast, where she finally became 
a sort of Queen of the Druses, on Mount Lebanon 
She acquired an immense influence among the 
peoples of Syria, and though somewhat scientific, 
was undoubtedly a woman of extraordinary character 
and commanding personality. This book is a very 
interesting study of an outstanding character, and 
just at present when the affairs of the Druses in 
Syria are attracting attention, it should appeal to a 
large cirrle of reaiiers as an excellent sketch of a 
romantic career. 

Mr. R. L. Spittel’s Wild Ceylon (The Colombo 
.‘Vpothecaries Co., Ltd., Colombo, Ceylon) is, from 
cover to cover, a graphic delineation of the forest® 
and the inhabitants of that island and describes in 
particular the life of the present-day Veddas. It is 
embellished with many excellent jihotographic illus- 
trations by the author. It is not a l ook of travels 
so much as the work of a naturalist and sportsman, 
who possesses a pleasing and agreeable style. The 
result is a fascinating study of the natural scenic 
beauties of the forests of Ceylon and the people who 
live in them. 

Dr. J. K. Wright’s Geographical Lore of the 
Times of the Crusades. (The American Geographical 
Society, Broadway at i,s6th Street, New York, U.S..\ ) 
is a study in the hi.story of medieval science and 
tradition in Western Europe. Though dealing with 
an out-of-the-way subject, it should he serviceable to 
students of European history of the time of the 
Crusades. The lxx>k will ajipeal both to geographers 
and historians. To the geographer it reveals an 
important stage in the development of his science. 
I'o the historian it presents a cross section through 
the intellectual and practical life of the Aliddle -Ages, 
In particular the student of the historv of sc'ence 


and the medievalist will welcome it as a ^erious 
contribution in their respective fields. Extensive 
notes and a bibliography provide those who wish to 
probe more deeply into the subject with numerous 
references to the original sources and to seconda-v 
works. Altogether it is a valuable and meritorioo' 
work which deserves appreciation. 

Two recent publications of the Oxford L’niversity 
Press (Bombay and Calcutta) dealing with Building 
and -Architecture deserve attention. These are Mr. 
Martin Brigg’s Short History' of the Building Crafts 
and Sir Reginald Bloomfield’s Touchstone of Archi= 
tecture. .As, generally speaking, in writing the 
historv of architecture, too little attention has been 
given to the materials and the craftsmanship which 
brought into being the great masterpieces of the past, 
Brigg’s book is> intended to link ancient architecture 
with modern building construction, and to show- 
architect and craftsman alike how building work was 
done long ago. The various ‘trades’ or crafts of 
brickwork, masonry, concrete work, carpentry, 
joi; ery, ironwork, slating and tiling, p’astering, 
plumbing and glazing, are historically treated in 
successive chapters '.t the beginning is a brief 
general sketch of the position of architects and crafts- 
men in the past. More than two hundred and fifty 
sketches by the author illustrate the text, and the 
book is both instructive and interesting. In his 
Touchstone of Architecture, the author presents a 
luminous survey of the results of his experience in 
the practice of architecture and obsen'ations of 
contemporary art, which merits serious consideration. 

Air. K. R, G. Browne is a well-know» humourist 
and is seen at his best in his These London Nights 
(T. Fisher Fnwin, Ltd., .Adelphi Terrace, London). 
The book comprises twenty humorous sketches 
which aroused considerable interest when they first 
appeared serially in a -weekly journal. They deal 
with the diverting experiences of a typically modern 
voung couple in search of evening entertainment in 
I.ondon. Their adventures cover wide and sharply 
contrasted fields. Cabarets, classical concerts, hoxin,.' 
contests, billiard matches, the Alotor Show, a Royal 
Academy' soirde — these are a few of the diverse 
amusements which Air. Browne so humorously 
describes. These London Nights is not only excellent 
entertainment from the reader’s point of view, but 
forms also an interesting picture of the night life 
of the city at the present day. The book should 
interest all lovers of London. 

Two interesting collections of biographies are The 
Apostles and the Missionaries of the Navabidhan. 
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Nuogi, Kamauath JMazumdar Street, Calcutta) 
and Margaret 'labor’s Pioneer Women. (The Sheldon 
Press, Northumberland Avenue, London, W. C.) 
The former gives short sketches of the leading workers 
of the ne^v• Erahmo Samaj, and the latter excellent 
studies of Elizabeth Fry, Elizabeth Illackwell, 
ITorence Nightingale and i\Iar}' Slessor. Both are 
well illustrated. 

Mr lb. El JebbA Truth ot Life after Death (Aird 
and Coghill, Ltd., eg, Douglas Street, Glasgow) and 
Mr. Robert Blatchford’s More Things in Heaven and 
Earth are lx>th new additions to the literature of 
Spiritualism. 'I'he former comprises the experiences 
of a well-known business man of human survival of 
death; while INIr. lUalchford’s book is a temperate 
answer to the usual arguments against spirituahsm 
The author, a life-long materialist, explains why, 
throug'h personal experience and the careful stud> 
cf the experiences of others, he came to abandon 
his materialist belief and to accept the theory of 
human survival of death, Ele analyses closely tlie 
evidence with which he was personally confronted, 
and leaves his readers to draw their own conclusions. 
Loth are thought-provoking book.s. 

The purpose of Dr. Ballard’s latest book — The 
New Examiner (TTodder and Stoughton, Ltd., London) 
— is to place in the hands of the teacher and the 
examiner a clear account of the new technioue of 
e.xaniining — a technicjiie which was originally applied 
to the testing of intelligence but is being more and 
more applied to the testing of attainments. It is 
thus a pioneer work on the subject it deals with. It 
IS claimed "that the new methods are more scientific 
than the old, and more agreeable. The numerous 
examples of the new examination presented here will 
enable the teacher to examine its claims, and at the 
same time examine his children. .A useful book, on 
the whole, which should interest educationists in 
India. 


Fritiof’s Saga by I e.gnir is a well-known Swedish 
classic. Mr. C. D. Locock’s is the only English 
translation, in the last half-century, of this principal 
Swedish classical Poem, ard may be regarded as a 
centenary translation, the original liaving first ap- 
peared complete in 18^5. The translator is well 
qualified for the task lie has undertaken. The Poem 
is an Epic, mainly in lyric form, and the translator 
has preserved throughout the twenty-six metres of 
the original, many of them new to the English 
language, including^ all .the> feminine ox dissyllabic 


rhymes. 'The book (which is published b> (Messrs. 
Geogre Allen & Unwin Ltd. .sf gu. Museum Street, 
London, W. C. 1 .) should enjoy a large circulation. 

Mr. \V. J. Hughes’s Males and Welsh in English 
Literature from Shakespeare to Scott 1 Hughes 8, Sun, 
Wrexham, England; is an interesting work. In this 
book an attempt is made to examine ilie attitude of 
English writers from the sixteenth to the begmning 
of the nineteenth century towards Wales and the 
\\ elbh, and to give some reasons for the varving 
treatment which the Priiicpabty received at the 
hands of English men cf letters between those dates. 
The subject is worked out in great detail, showing 
considerable research, and a very useful bibliograpln. 
appended to the text, eontair.irg a list of En,glish 
books about V\ ales, classified and arranged chrono- 
logically till iSyo, adds materially to the utilitv of 
the volume. 

•A >ear or two ago the name of Mussolini was 
almost unknown out of Italy— to-dav it is one of the 
most famous names in the world; and tlui ajipearance 
of the man himself, witli his 'emi-Naiioleomc 
countenance and powerful trame, is as familiar as 
Bismarck’s. But the questions which every one is 
asking are, 'What sort of man is he ’’ ‘What kind 
of life did he live before liis dramatic seizure of tile 
reins of Government?” In Margherita Sarfatti’s 
Life of Benito Mussolini, we have Mussolini’.s life 
story and his cliaracter vividly -et forth by one of 
his most intimate women frieiuG—a woman of both 
temperament and intellect, highly esteemed in Italy 
by rea.son of her gifts as a writer and as an editor. 
It is a wonderful record. No one can guess yet what 
A-ussolini s place will be in the history of our epoch, 
but It is not too much to ^ay that, even if he were 
to die now, or fall irrecoverably from hi.s high 
estate, he would continue to be thought of as Italy’s 
most wonderful son since the days of Mazzim am' 
Cavour and Garibaldi. Mr. I'rederic Whvte’s condens- 
ed rendering of the Italian original is well executed 
The book is published by Messrs. Thornton Biitte-- 
worth, Ltd., of IS, Bedford Street, London. 

Ill his recent book. The English Coinic Characters 
Air. J. B. Priestley' gave us some admirable studies 
and portraits of the great comic figures of English 
literature, and now, in his most attr.ictive of aiitlio. 
logics, called Fools and Philosophers he gives 
chapiter and verse, as it were, for bis previous work 
Here are the great wits and fools of English litera- 
ture— I'alstaff, Bottom, Parson .Adams, Sam Weller. 
Air, Alicawber, to name only a few o£ these immortals 
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— caught in their mobt revealing moments, giving us 
the essence of their folly and their philosophy in 
their own inimitable phrases. Fools and Philosophers 
is thus a gallery of comic figures from English 
literature and the value of the book lies in the tact 
that it reveals them in their own words. The book 
which is issued by John Lane, The Bodley Head Ltd 
cf London, should find wide appreciation. 

Messrs. Ernest Benn Ltd. (S, Bouverie Street, 
London, E. C. 4) deserve well of the reading public 
for their new series of selections from and antho- 
logies of poems called “The Augustan Books of 
English Poetry. The first fourteen volumes comprise 
choice selections from classics like Marvell, Blake, 
Keats, Shelley and Bridges, as also from later poets 
like Freeman, Squire, Davidson, Chesterton, Belloc 
Brooke, Blunden, and Tagore. The selections are 
judiciously made and the volumes include introduc- 
tions and bibliographies. The series deserves wide 
circulation amongst lovers of good literatrre. 

The same firm have also displayed commendable 
enterprise in inaugurating their “Contemporary 
British Dramatists” series, in which tliere are now 
ab'.ut three dozen volumes issued. This series of 
modern British dramatists deserves great apprecia- 
tion at the hands of play-wrights, and play-goers 
alike, as also students of contemporary drama 
.Hmost all the dramatists of to-day are represented 
in the series by one or more of tlieir [ilays being 
included in it. The books are handy in --ize and are 
i.c-atly printed, prettily got-iip and cheaply priced 
The scries should find a place in all libraries with 
pretensions to pos-iessiiig contemporary linglisli 
literature. We shall watch the pirogress of the senes 
with a keen and sympathetic interest. 

By his previous well-known studies of the great 
incidents and epochs of the law courts, ilr. Charles 
Kingston has earned a well-deserved reputation for 
popular cliaracterisation. His latest book The Bench 
and the Dock (Stanley, Paul S: Co., London, 1905, 
ij/6) deals with criminals and their .^leuths, the 
detecti\e. Perhaps tlie most intriguing chapter is on 
the wierd activities of Ku Klux Klan. The K. K. K., 
like every other secret society in the world has 
developed into a terroristic Ix>dy flouting law and 
order. But when crime becomes the chief propagandist 
weajxm, the might of law and public opinion must 
step in and take severe measures for .suppression. In 
the Bench and the Dock are given interesting studies 
of fani >us criminals and famous detectives. Many- 
humorous interludes and incidents form a feature of 
this interesting work on criminology. 


Perhaps anonymity was inevitable for the clever and 
mischievous author of Romances of Mayfair (Stanley 
Paul & Co., London, 1925, 12 ; 6). Social gossip is at 
Lest harmless, but when scandal in regard to moral 
relations figures in the talk the conversation veers 
round either to prudishness — which is the sin of 
middle-class respectabilitp' — or to non-chalant bohemi- 
anism — which is the license of the upper social group. 
But when publicity is given to what has hitherto been 
the drawing-room affairs of the society fear is express- 
ed of a degradation of the moral tone. The author 
was therefore well-advdsed to remain amonymous. The 
tales comprised in Romances of Mayrair, if true, are 
no credit to Society, but it is as well that light is 
thrown on such affairs. As a book Romances form an 
extremely fascinating reading. 

Madame Vandervelde is the wife of a distinguished 
Belgian Statesman. Herself a cultured woman of 
taste and discrimination she did not, during her 
travels, omit to keep a close observational record of her 
experiences, both serious and gay. She has quaintly 
named her J .>urnal Monarchs and Millionaires (Thornton 
Buttenvorth Ltd., London, 1925, 21/-). The title is 
characteristic in as much as her talk is of diplomats 
and politicians, of kings and Wall-street magnates. 
She paid a visit to America during the war and her 
crusading zeal in aid of her stricken land helped her 
not only in raising a substantial sum, but also getting 
tc know most of the prominent people in the States. 
Mine. Vandervclde’.s piquant description of the Paris 
of \'ersailles Treaty, her minute and detailed narration 
05 events in Greece at the time of the republican 
r-'voUition, her shrewd observations on Czecho- 
slovakia and IMorocco offer a delightful reading. “A 
good book needs no bush” is her own introductory 
sentence and we can not do better than commend 
Lalla Vaiidervelde’s work as extremely good of its 
kind. 


The League of Nations by Mr. S. K. Das (author, 
Vribliubaiia Chandra College, Nepal, Rs. 2/-) embodie.-. 
the text of a lecture delivered in Calcutta two years 
ago. The author has summarised well tlie ideals of 
the League and has dealt with the various contentious 
clauses of the covenant in a generous and optimistic 
sjurit. A forceful jilea for world-peace is entered. The 
complete text of the covenant given in the appendix 
will be found useful. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Villiers has lieen very prompt in 
bringing out a couiprelieiisive biography of the late 

Queen Alexandra (Stanley Paul & Co.,^ London, 1925, 
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Si-}. The bv-ok is illustrated with many pictures 
of her life and in various roles. The incidents in her 
r.iefui life are broadly outlined and an intimate glimpse 
given of the loving and lovely personality of the wife 
cf King Kdward VII — the first gentleman in Europe 
in his day. 

Ilf the Christmas story Looks for young boys and 
girls, perhaps the most instructive and delightful that 
have reached us are iMarion St. John Webb’s Mr. 
Papinjay’s Ship and the ‘Normous Sunday Story Book 
—a collatoration between four lady writers (Stanley 
Paul & Co., Jvcndon, 1925, 55. each). Mr. Papinjay’s 
Ship is an ideal took of adventures and thrills for 
bo vs who are sure to revel in its pages. All boys love 
to enjov fancy joy rides; the home-made ship of 
ilr. Papinjay wiU give him delighfiul playmates. The 
Sunday Story Book furnishes just the right Sunday 
reading for the nursery and children. There are 
romances about animals and stories of Easter and 
merry Christmastide ; there are delightful verses and 
tales of New Year resolves. Both books are profusely 
illustrated. 

Mr. Eustace Miles, M.A., the well-known crusader 
in the cause of physical health and vegetarianism, 
was one time the amateur champion of the world in 


F acquets and Lav. 11 Tenuis. Out of his manifold 
experiences he has contrived to write a simple and 
delightful book Lawn Tennis Lessons {London and 
Norwich Press Ltd., Nor.-. ich, 1/6) It ;s a small useful 
primer of S4 pages, full of information and instructive 
bints for the beginners and the failures. It is indeed 
a model teacher on the A B C of the game and 
should be welcomed by the increa.'ing number of 
devotees cf tiiis game in India 

Bhagvad-Gita is a perennial fountain of wisdom and 
consolation. Everytime >'Ou come to it you find some- 
tifing new — the reason being tlie strong appeal it 
ruakes to individual temperaments. It is therefore a 
good sign that Gita-literature is increasing — there can 
be no end of boo'k.s on the subject. S. Ganesaii of 
Madras have recently p-c.ljlished two monographs: Mi 
K. S. Raniaswami Sastri’s The Bhagvad=Gita is a 
.subjective interpretation of the synthetic element in 
Gita’s teaching. The viewpoint expres.=ed therein is 
individual and therefore n.teresting in as much as 
a' tempt is made to fimmulate a eo-ordinated philosophi 
of action. Mr. D. S. Sarnia's Introduction to Bhagvad* 
Oita is humbler in its ai..;s, for it is me.ant for students 
and as siu'b is an idea! introduction. .V reading should 
whet the appetite and make the -tudient eager to go 
forward and learn more at.out and of this immortal 
book. 
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THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON AGRICULTURE AND 

CO-OPERATION. 


By The Hon ’bee Mr. V. Ramadas Panteeu, b.a., b.e. 


The announcement of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture has been, as is well-known, 
received .in this corntry with feelings of a mixed 
character. But after a public repudiation, by 
Lord Reading, of any suggestion of a dark 
political motive hidden behind the Commission, 
it does not serve any useful purpose to prolong 
the controversy over it and the most prudent 
course will be to concentrate our attention on 
how' best to exploit the possibilities ef turning 
the labours of the Commission to the best 
advantage of the countiy. In this effort we are, 
no doubt, confronted at the ver}^ outset with t'ue 
difficulty caused by excluding from t'ae direct 
scope cf the emjuiry, investigation of questions 
relating to land tenures and land revenue policy. 
It does not require much imagination or argu- 
mentation to be convinced that no substantial 
advancement can be made in the solution of our 
agricultural problems without a thorough re- 
examination of the system of land revenue settle- 
inents, with a view to place it on a statutory 
basis and to secure moderation, fairness and 
e<i>iity in the incidence of taxation. It is 
gratifying to note that the Advisory Committee 
of the Independent Labour Party has drawn 
pointed attention of the British public to the too 
restricted scope of the enquiry to which the 
Commission is committed. Nevertheless, the 
terms of reference do cover some useful ground, 
and it is well to see how far these terms afford 
opportunities to establish the claims of co-opera- 


tion as a factor in agricultural advancement. I 
am satisfied, from the papers placed on the table 
of the Central Legislature, that proposals for the 
utilisation of co-operation and giving it its 
proper place in any scheme of agricultural 
leforni will legitimately fall within the scope of 
the Commission’s work. Almost all the Local 
Governments laid stress on the potentialities of 
the co-op)erative movement to aid agricultural 
progress, and there can be no doubt that if w’e 
present our case with knowledge and enthusiasm 
it will receive the consideration it deserves. My 
object, therefore, is to draw attention to some 
aspects of the Commission’s activities in which 
‘co-operators’ have an immediate and direct 
interest. 

I believe there will Ire no disposition on the 
part of any one in this counutry to dispute the 
statement that agricultural development is the 
primar}’- concern of the Government. The 
position which the State occupies in India is a 
unique one. It derives a large bulk of its 
revenue from land. The question whether the 
revenue so elerived is in the nature of a tax or 
rent is now only of theoretical or academic 
interest for many purposes. In actual practice 
the State is the universal landlord in India, 
indeed the only landlord who commands the 
capital and knowledge required for the develop- 
ment of our national resources from land. The 
land tax — except in Eastern India — is not fixed 
but is systematically enhanced, at stated 
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intervals, usually once in thirty j’ears, by means 
of a periodical revision of land revenue settle- 
ments. Apart from land being a constant 
quantity while the number of hungry months to 
be fed is evergrowing and variable, the problem 
of our agricultural resource is complicated by 
many more serious economic and other factors. 
Chronic poverty and dxily increasing indebted- 
ness of our cultivators are not the only dis- 
quiejing features of our rural economy. In 
addition to these we have periodical famines, 
floods and other catastrophies — w'hich plunge 
large masses of the already femished people into 
unemployment and privation with all their 
attendant horrors. With the displacement of 
indigenous crafts and cottage industries by' 
foreign manufactures, artisans and non-agricul- 
tural labourers have abandoned their hereditary 
occupations and fallen back on agriculture and 
a study of our Census Reports discloses the un- 
comfortable fact that agriculturists are increasing 
a little faster than the total population 
in spite of the much-advertised industrial 
development of the country. The consequence 
is an abnormal increase of pressure on the soil, 
so much so that the “average unit of the agri- 
culturist population hardly' exceeds an acre and 
a quarter and shows a tendency to fall.” This 
pressure, coupled with the resourcelessness of 
the ryot to make improvements to his holding 
so as to jjrevent its deterioration, accounts for 
the popular Irelief that mother earth has now 
become less productive and hospitable than 
in happy bygone times. Expressed in the 
language of an economist it comes to this : 
“The land in most parts of India has been under 
cultivation for centuries and persistent and 
peaceful cultivation during the last few genera- 
tions has indubitably' been subject to the law of 
uneconomic or diminishing returns. The opera- 
tion of this law' can be arrested only by' improved 
methods of farming and the application of more 
capital to the land. To-day those who should 
devote their labours to the majiipulation of raw 
materials join the army of cultivators engaged 
in producing those materials and food grains.” 

These internal complications which baffle 
solution are aggravated by external troubles in 
the shape of foreign competition with the Indian 
ry'ot even in the sphere of his ancient occupa- 
tion and other world conditions. It is, therefore, 
self-evident that problems of this magnitude can 
only be solved by the State shouldering its 
responsibility and doing its duty'. A claim for 


increased revenue from land can only be legiti- 
mately made to rest on the successful develop- 
ment of the ryot’s resources and his capacity to 
pay'. Apart from this consideration there is the 
moral or humanitarian, if nut also the legal, 
obligation and responsibility to look after the 
sustenance of the semi-star\ ing millions of India 
w'hose sole occupation or means of livlihood is 
agriculture. Notwithstanding such powerful 
incentives to action it is a matter for regret that 
the Government had no real agricultural policy, 
as distinguished from a re\-enue policy, until, at 
any' rate, Lord Curzon’s Goveninient claimed 
to have inaugurated cue by' the reorganisation 
cf the Departments of Land-records and 
Agriculture. 

It is perhaps well to recall, very briefly, the 
uninspiring story of ov.r Agricultural Depart- 
ment to indicate what indifferent part it played 
in the activities of the vState and how it failed 
to fulfill the expectations raised of it, so that we 
may benefit in the future by tlie lessons of the 
past. The first proposal to create the Depart- 
ment was made in 1866, on the termination of 
the labours of the Bihar and Orissa Famine 
Commission, but it was turned down by Lord 
Lawrence. The idea was revived in 1869 at the 
instance of the Mancliester Cotton Supply' 
Association, which urged the Government of 
India to encourage the cultivation of cotton. 
The next year saw the birth of the “Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Revenue and C'lmmerce” 
with I'.ir. A. O. Hume, of beloved meuiory, as 
its Secretary. But it functioned merely as a 
revenue department under instructions from 
W hitehall, for according to official admission, 
it liad neither the leisure nor the power to take 
up either directly' or efficientlv the iiiany' pro- 
blems which affect the asriculture and rural 
economy of the Empire”. In 1879 the depart- 
ment was re-absorbedd into the Home Depart- 
ment. The CRiestion was, h'uvever, re-opened 
by the Famine Commission of 18S0 and as a 
result of its specific reccmimenilations the central 
department was resuscitated and provincial 
departments of Land Records and Agriculture” 
were started. But the elaboration of a sy'stem 
of land records and compil'tion of agricultural 
statistics became the chief pre-occupation of the 
department and the real work of agricultural 
improvement occupied a secondary place. 
Even so late as 189S Sir F. Nicholson, in his 
Budget Speech in the Imperial Legislative 
Council, told the Government that the depart- 
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ment was merely a “nomiiius umbra” and in 
order to give prominencce to agricultural reform 
suggested the separation of land record work 
from agriculture. The Famine Commission of 
1901 also stressed 011 the need for the separation 
and put up a strong plea for ‘‘the employment 
of a stronger expert staff and the steady applica- 
tion to agricultural matters of expert research.” 
Ford Curzon’s Go\'ernnient took up the sugges- 
tions and bifurcated the department accordingly. 
This reorganisation, says ilr. J. Mackenna, 
marks ‘‘the beginning of agricultural policy — if 
it can be called a policy,” and optimistically 
adds, ‘‘but the foundations have been laid and 
tlie next few years were to witness a rapid 
development.” Has this hope been realisetl ? 

Without in any way intending to discredit 
the labours of the reorganised department or 
minimising the value of its work, it may safely 
be asserted on the strength of the testimony of 
competent authorities, as well as the experience 
of la3'men, that the net beneficial results of its 
activities have, on the whole, been disappoint- 
ing and unsatisfactory. There is a widespread 
impression, that, notwithstanding his new-found 
enthusiasm, the agricultural reformer did not 
sufficiently imbibe the spirit of age-long habits 
of the cultivator’s life and of the traditional 
methods of his hereditary occupation. Whether 
this is due to defects in his training and equip- 
ment, to unsuitability of his experiments in 
their practical application to Indian conditions 
or to other causes, the fact remains that official 
expert advice is, by common belief, not quite 
adapted to the needs of the cultivator and that 
the efforts of the department have flown, partlj' 
at all events, along unprofitable channels. Like 
commentators who shun obscure passages and 
display’ their learning in expounding the 
obvious, these agricultural pundits, it is feared, 
employ far tco large a proportion of their time 
to imparting advice which is either not needed 
or cannot be followed and devote only an 
inade(|uate jrart of their energies to the solution 
of re;;l difficulties. To illustrate this tendency, 
by reference to a single instance, the advice of 
the department on the efficac3'' of scientific 
manures has rarely evoked an adequate response 
from the r3'ot. Lord Mayo once wrote : ‘‘I do 

not know what is meant bc' ammoniac manure. 
If it means guono, superphosphate or 3113^ other 
artificial product of that kind, we might as well 
ask the people of India to manure their ground 
with champagne.” But when it comes to actively 


encouraging the use of indigenous fertilisers like 
oil cake, fish manure, and bone meal by prevent- 
ing their exportation to Japan, Java, Ceylon, 
and other countries and cheapening them, we 
notice either want of earnestness or a desire to 
take shelter under comfortable economic 
gospels such as, for example, reduction of prices 
will diminish supply. Again, any scheme of 
reform based on the notion that the occupation 
of the husbandry iir India is primitive or back- 
ward will be fruitless. Several observers like 
Dr. Voelcker, the consulting Chemist to the 
Ro3-al Agricultural Society of England, who 
mvestigated the conditions in the eighties of the 
last centur3' and Mr. James Mackenna, who 
examined them a generation later, refuted this 
idea of our agricultural S3'Stem being backward 
or primitive. The latter said : ‘‘Real progress 
came only when it was realised that in India we 
have to deal with an agricultural practice which 
has been built on the traditional customs of 
years and in which reside, though unexpressed 
and unexplained, deep scientific principles the 
reasons for which can only gradually be eluci- 
dated.” At the same time, notwithstanding 
the ‘‘perfect picture of careful cultivation 
combined with hard labour, perseverance and 
fertilit3' of resource”, which Dr. Voelcker and 
some others painted, it is indisputable that 
husbandry in India is economically weak and 
inefficient. So there must be something wrong 
somewhere, especial^' because the problem of 
agricultural depression is daily assuming serious 
proportions. The causes of this anamoly and 
the best methods of combating them have not 
received the attention the3' deserved. 

The imperative necessity of investigating the 
whole cpicstion, in all its aspects, is, therefore, 
manifest and the announcement of a Ro3’al 
Commission for the purpose has not come a day 
tco soon, if the Commission is called to serve 
our true needs and real interests. Stripped of 
its details and technicalities the question to be 
tackled b3" the Commission is a perfectly plain 
one. Nature is not niggardly ; the cultivator 
is skilled as well as industrious. Nevertheless 
the country is groaning under poverty and the 
rv'ot is leading a miserable existence of perpetual 
want and indebtedness. Wherein lies the solu- 
tion of this problem? The Famine Commission of 
root answered the question very aptly in these 
few words : ‘‘We are indeed far from thinking 
that the Indian cultivator is ignorant of agricul- 
ture ; in the mere practice of cultivation 
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agricultural departments have much to learn 
from the cultivator. But in the utilisation of 
his hereditary skill, in economy of the means 
of production and in the practice of organised 
self-help the Indian cultivator is generally 
ignorant and backward. It is in correcting 
these deficiencies that agricultural departments 
■will find their richest fields of labour.” The 
truth of the matter is that the questions to be 
tackled by the Commission are not new ; but 
new light should be brought to bear on the re- 
examination of the same old questions with 
which the people and the State in India have 
all along been confronted. If the Commission 
profits by the implications of the meagre success 
which attended the earlier experiments and 
approaches the problem solely from the Indian 
view-point, with a }ust determination to place 
Indian interests in the forefront, some real 
advance in agricultural development may be 
anticipated. 

The Indian peasant being too ignorant to 
assimilate and utilise expert advice and too poor 
to command the capital needed to improve the 
efficiency and fertility of his holding, we cannot 
over-emphasise the necessity for placing him on 
the road to organised self-help, by mutual 
association and other modern co-operative 
methods. Since the Famine Commission of 
1901 made their recommendations in this behalf, 
the Co-operative Societies Act of 1904 was 
passed, and was replaced by a more comprehen- 
sive enactment in 1912. But hitherto the co- 
operative movement in India is mainly restricted 
in its scope and operation, in its relation to 
agriculture, to attempt at providing the culti- 
vator with cheap and p’^oductive credit, and no 
serious attempts hoc’c .vet been made to co- 
ordinate the work of the new department with 
that of the depariments of agriculture and 
industries, in spite of the obvious necessity to 
adopt that course. Until the resources of the 
financing agencies are vastly increased and the 
system of advancing loans to culti\’ators is 
radically changed, it is impossible to touch even 
the fringe of the problem of relieving rural 
indebtedness. Loans advanced to ryots, if they 
are to serve any useful purpose, should be of 
sufficient magnitude and duration to afford 
facilities for redemption of old debts, making 
permanent improvements and supplying working 
capital. Sir IMuhammad Habibulla speaking in 
the Council of State assured us that the 
establishment of the land mortgage banks and 


allied questions would engage the attention of 
the Commission. The determination of the 
most suitable type of land mortgage banks, 
with due regard to local conditions, is of vital 
importance to the success of the experiment. 
It is to be hoped that the Commission would 
realise the duties and responsibilities of the 
Government as the unicersal landlord in India, 
for as stated by Sir John Strachey duties 
devolved on that Government in its capacity as 
landlord “for the improvement pf the land and 
for the advancement generally of agriculture, 
bec’ond the ordinary duties of Government and 
similar in kind to these duties which a good 
landlord had everywhere to perform.” 

The potentialities of the co-operative move- 
ment, however, seem to lie in the direction of 
organising the peasant for self-help in the task 
(,f production and distribution of agricultural 
products. The inability of the ryot to resort 
by unaided, individual enterprise and effort to 
secure the use of improved machinery or 
vitalising manures, the steady impoverishment 
of the soil due to the increasing pressure on it, 
the stress of foreign competition and other 
adverse conditions already alluded to, hold out 
a distinct warning that if the problem of 
improving our production is neglected any 
longer the ryot will be more and more seriously 
handicapped and his condition will soon become 
one beyond redemption. The effect of foreign 
competition on agriculture is by no means a 
negligible factor. Cotton grown in America, 
Egypt, Soudan and Mesopotamia, ground-nut 
giown in West a\frica and castor from Java are 
powerful rivals to the Indian products. The 
Indian article is coming in for more and more 
condemnation for its inferior quality and is 
fetching a lower price than its foreign rivals in 
the world markets. Even in the matter of 
quantity we are receding into the background. 
For every S5 lbs. of ginned cotton which an 
Indian acre yields, a Nile-fed Egyptian acre 
yields 450 lbs. and an average acre in the United 
States yields 200 lbs. According to the Indian 
v^^ugar Committee, India’s outturn per acre is 
less ^ than one-third of Cuba’s, one-sixth of 
Java’s and one-seventh of Hawaii’s. With one 
half of the world’s acreage under sugarcane, 
India produces less than f>ne quarter of world’s 
cane sugar. WUeat and other food stuffs have 
the same tale to tell. Therefore, if we do not 
increase our out-put and offer our products in 
standardised and preserved forms, after improv- 
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iiig their quality, they ma}' be gradually driven 
out of the market. In the disposal of the pro- 
duce raised by him the ryot is equally helpless. 
He is seriously handicapped by reason of the 
absence of organisations which help him to 
come into direct contact with the consumers 
and he is daily compelled to sell his products 
for much less than their real value, which the 
urban consumer pays to the middleman — the 
capitalist who intercepts the profits. The loss 
under this head is no inconsiderable item on 
the credit side of the pocr peasants’ budget. 
The large differences between the prices in the 
harvest season and in later months, the village 
prices and urban prices, forward prices and free 
prices, have a distressing tale to tell of the 
economic loss conrinually suffered by the agri- 
culturist. MT are told by Dr. Slater that in the 
case of some crops like jaggary, pepper, arica- 
nut and cotton, the differences sometime run 
up to 100% and even in the case of ordinary 
food stuffs they are disquietingly large. Thus 
the system of marketing pursued by the unfor- 
tunate Indian ryot is undoubtedly the most 
uneconomic that we can imagine. 


State effort alone can help the cultivator to 
extricate himself from his present depressed and 
inefficient condition. The Royal Commission will 
fail to achieve its purpose if it does not fully 
realise the extent to which the Indian peasant 
is entirely dependant on the State, for agricul- 
tural development. Mr. F. Noyce, an ex- 
perienced member of the Indian Civil Service 
rightly says : “It must be remembered that the 
cultivating classes have been accustomed, in 
the past, to look almost entirely to the State 
for the initiation of new schemes for their 
benefit. Even in the changed conditions which 
may be anticipated in the near future, any 
alteration in their attitude can only come about 
gradually and the State cannot yet divest itself 
of the duty of laying secure foundations. One 
of the most striking features of the War has 
been the way in which vigorous State initiative 
has taken agriculture out of its old rut in 
England and the lesson is n&t without applica- 
tion to India”. But will the Government of 
India learn the lessons or will the Rojml Com- 
mission teach it? That is the question. 


THE PROBLEM OF INDIAN STATES— I. 

By “An Ex-Minister.” 


During recent jmars Indian States have been 
greatE' in evidence, not always in a favourable 
light. They have been incessantly pressing 
their claims for further recognition and for 
the strict execution of their real or imaginary 
legal rights. His Exalted Highness the Nizam 
of Hyderabad has spent large amounts in try- 
ing to recover Berar from the hands of the 
British* but it appears that the question has been 
decided against him, as his advocates have been 
sent away and nothing more has been heard of 


*Thi3 article was written Iiefore the puhlicat’oii . f 
the correspondence between I/ rd Reading and II. It. 
H. the Nizam on the .sul'ject of the rendition of Berar, 
which appeared in the (,a~citc of India, Extraordimry 
of the 5th April, 1926. — (Rd. H. R.). 


the matter during the last few months in the 
public press. His Highness the Gaekwad of 
Baroda has very recently reopened the question 
of his overlordship of some of the States in 
Kathiawar. In Bombay the rights ,of the 
JMaharaja of Kolhapur over his feudatories are 
continually being arbitrated upon by the British 
Government. One has no means of knowing 
how man\’ other such cases are coming up. On the 
ether hand the sensational case of “Mr. A” who 
has now been installed on the throne of Kashmir 
provide 4 ample food for scandalous gossip to 
the public for many months and made people 
wonder at the vicious extravagance of the 
Indian princes. The Bawla murder case which 
culminated in the abdication of the ilaharajah 
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Holkar of Indore and incidentally cost the State 
anything up to fifty lakhsf turned the thoughts 
of the country to the doings or misdoings of the 
rulers of these States. The forced abdication 
of the ruler of Nabha, with the long tale of the 
sufferings of the Sikhs, raised the gorge of Sikh 
religious fanaticism which is only now being 
laid to rest as the result of the recent Gurudwara 
Act. The happenings in Hyderabad (Deccan; 
do not often find a place in the columns of 
newspapers but are widely whispered about. 
The forced offerings exacted from his subjects 
are a continual source of suppressed complaint 
by the hapless subjects of the Nizam ; and the 
judicial — or the super-judicial methods common 
in H\’derabad — have formed the subject of severe 
strictures in a recent pronouncement by the 
Chief Justice of Hadras, who refused to enforce 
in British India, the so-called justice of 
H}'derabacl. A few years ago a publicist of 
Bombay characterised the administration of a 

State in the following sentence; “In no 

man’s property is safe, no person’s life is safe, 
and no woman’s honour is safe’’ and the State 
does not appear to have taken any action 
against the speaker. In a State in the Madras 
Presidency the ruler with his foreign wife did 
not care to visit his State for several years, and 
now that State is being administered by a 
Council with practically full powers. A ruler 
who went to Europe as a representative of India 
on the Eeague of Nations dazzled the eyes of 
the British people by his extravagance iu 
motor cars and by the number of rooms he hired 
for his suite in London. Examples of this kind 
can be quoted almost ad infinitum but these will 
suffice to show that our Indian States and thcir 
rulers do not necessarily add to the prestige of 
our country abroad and are hardly likely to 
conduce to the happiness and prosperity of their 
subjects. 

On the one hand, the Government of India 
has adopted the new policy of non-intervention 
and has allowed these States to do practically as 
they like, except when as in the case of Nabha 
or Indore it suddenly swoops down with a heayy 
hand and takes the last final step of enforcing 
abdication. The Government has three or four 
years ago made these princes practicallj^ free 
from the force of public opinion in British 
India by passing the Princes’ Protection Act in 

fThe expens'js nre estimated m have exceeded 
a crore and a half. — (bd. H. R.). 


teeth of the opposition of the representatives of 
the people in a Council which was by no means 
generally hostile to Government, The people 
in British India are also b}* no means blamele.-s 
in the matter. The Indian National Congress 
follow'ed from its inception the policy of silence 
with regard to these .States, and only recentl}' 
do we occasionally hear of mild agitation on the 
question of Indian States. The States and their 
rulers have, however, many opportunities of 
interfering with or iiiflueiicing affairs iu British 
India. Since the formation of the League of 
Nations one of India’s representatives has 
always been a ruler of one of these States and 
he is entitled to speak on behalf of the whole 
of India. Several chiefs by their position and 
wealth are able to influence directly or indirect- 
ly the affairs of people in British India. The 
case of Nabha has been mentioned 1>efore. In 
Bombay the bitterness of the non-Brahman 
movement is said to be dre to the activities of 
a IMaharajah secretly encouraged by a re- 
actionary and imperialistic Governor. The 
deliberations of the Chamber of Princes are a 
scaled book to the people, in general, but they 
are popularly supposed to lead to the aggran- 
disement of these princes and to the consolida- 
tion of their irresponsible power. Under these 
circumstances it is impossible for Indian 
publicists to shut their eyes to this problem, 
delicate though it may be. 

When India is struggling for political 
advance the question of the future of the 
States is perhaps the most vital problem of the 
next century. Lord .Sinha recently spoke of its 
supreme importance. What position will they 
occupy when British India attains to responsible 
Government? Not only would it be a problem 
for the future but these States form a great 
oEstacle in the attainment of this advance itself. 
They will always form a bulwark of extreme 
reactionary forces in India and England. They 
and their inefficient administration can always 
be sneeringly pointed out as an object-lesson iu 
India’s capacity for Self-Government. An 
undesirable ])ractice in these States is quoted in 
suiiport of continuing it also in British India. 
The huge personal expenditure of these princes 
is held to justify a top-heavy administration in 
British India. Very heavy land assessment in 
an Indian .State is cited in justificaton of an 
equally heavy one in an adjoining British 
district. The unnecessary trips of the chiefs to 
Europe with their heavy cost will be used to 
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justify the granting of passage concessions to 
members of the Imperial Services. As a matter 
of fact, the States and British India are 
continually acting and reacting on each other 
and they cannot be separated in any considera- 
tion of the larger Indian problem. 

The difficulty of dealing with this problem 
is inherent in its very nature. While every- 
thing in the world is subject to the law of 
continual change, the States have begun to 
claim eternity for themsehes. Most “Royal 
Houses’’ have disappeared in the course of the 
last hundred years ; some have changed in 
character. But this natural processs of gradual 
evolution has been apparently suspended in this 
case. Early in the nineteenth century the 
States gave up their independent existence and 
accepted their present dependent position with 
more or less complete independence within and 
with complete dependence outside. While 
British rule was being consolidated, the Com- 
pany’s Government of those days entered into 
treaties with these States which guaranteed 
the rulers and their descendents a permanent 
status. A foreign Government has to be 
specialh^ careful before it alienates anybody 
needlessly and therefore as these States did not 
give much trouble in the process of consolida- 
tion and expansion of the British rule in India 
the States were allowed to go on in their own 
way with only indirect interference on the part 
of the political officers in some cases. For 
some time it appeared that owing to the lack 
of lineal heirs to the gadi the States would 
gradually merge in British India by “lapse’’ 
and this process was rapidly going in the time 
of Dalhousie. But the great cataclysm of the 
iMutiny of 1857 suddenly arrested this all too 
gradual process and by the new guarantee 
about free adoptions the States must now- 
remain permanently as thej^ are, unless after 
some other cataeb’sm — which need not 
necessarily be of a vio’ent nature — the States 
once more become subject to the universal, 
human law of change. 

It is needless to speculate at any length on 
w'hat would have happend to these States if 
the British had 110^ come upon the scene in the 
eighteenth centur3u But an\' student of historv 
both in India and outside rvill agree that they 
would not all have survived up to the present 
da\-. The existence of so manv' semi-independ- 
ent organisations of very varying sizes is not a 
state of political equilibrium. They would 


assuredly have rearranged themselves, many of 
them disappearing altogether, others increas- 
ing in size and importance. Perhaps the 
natural linguistic and ethnological divisions of 
the countr3' might have been formed into 
homogeneous nations bound together into a 
kind of loose Indian federation. Certain it is 
that the hundreds of little States in Kathiawar 
would have disappeared and formed either a 
part of the Gaekwad’s kingdom or some 
venturesome leader might have carried out a 
new' big State of Kathiawar by annexing all the 
rest. The unstable State of Hyderabad would 
have been partly absorbed into the Maratha 
Empire, a part would have gone to an all- 
Karnatak Kingdom of IMysore and part to a 
new Andhra Kingdom — unless perhaps the 
Nizam had shed its Marathi and Kannada 
speaking parts and concentrated his attention 
on the larger Telegu portion of his present 
territories and perhaps absorbed the remaining 
Andhara-desa now forming part of the IMadras 
Presidency. The Panjab would have formed a 
homogeneous Sikh kingdom, the Hindus and 
the Sikhs becoming united and in the present 
U. P. the Moslems might have established a 
powerful state unles some unexpected Hindu 
leader had arisen to form a new Hindu 
Kingdom of Ajudhia. But such speculations 
are vain. The process was suddenly stopi)ed 
as if a liquid solution with large number of 
bacteria of different sizes floating or moving 
about in it had suddenly- been congested and 
the position existing at one moment preserved 
for ever. Only in this case there is no likely 
source of heat to melt the liquid and allow 
new animalcules to make their home in it. The 
cold required for tin's freezing was supplied by 
the treaties made a century- ago. 

It is a commonplace in the science of 
politics that treaties get very soon out of date 
and that if they cannot be altered to suit new 
conditions, they are broken b3- force, sometimes 
with impunity- as when Russia repudiated the 
undertaking not to have warships in the Black 
Sea and sometimes after a great war as w-hen 
Gernianv invaded Belgium in spite of a solemn 
undertaking. The new-ly^-started League of 
Nations may in time provide the necessary' 
machinery' for modifying treaties that have got 
out of date. But in the cases just mentioned 
as examples, the treaties w-ere between parties 
which were equal before the Law of Nations. 
In the case of treaties with Indian States the 
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parties are not on an even footing. The British 
Government can, it is true, repud’ate these 
treaties rvithout any fear of war ; but such 
repudiation of solemn pledges will greatly 
reduce the already diminished faith in Britain 
for observing solemn undertakings even when 
they become inconvenient. A modification of 
such treaties, however desirable, requires some 
new force to bring it about. W'e can only 
think of the public opinion of the people of 
British India and Feudatory India as the agency 
which may be able in time to bring about the 
changes rendered necessary b}^ new conditions. 
One way to set this force in action is to discuss 
the question fully and frankly in public and 
to give up once for all the hush-hush policy 
so long current among Indian politicians. 

When the British rule was being established 
and consolidated in India, the new ideas about 
ruling with the consent of the subjects or 
about government being of the people, by the 
people and for the people, were not as current 
as now even in Europe and not at all known in 
India in those days. The British Government 
had only the rulers to deal with and they were 
guaranteed the safe enjoyment of their States 
on condition that they gave up all claim to any 
relations with Foreign States. The interests 
of the subjects of these rulers were hardly 
considered and in general the rulers w;re 
regarded as being owners of these States just 
as a big landholder is supposed to own his land. 
In return for the reduction of his military 
forces to a minimum both in numbers and 
efficiency the ruler was guaranteed the protec- 
tion of British bayonets against any rising on 
the part of his subjects. The acceptance of 
this responsibility for protection againt h.s 
subjects must, however, impose on the British 
Government the correlated responsibility of 
ensuring that the rule of the chief was at least 
not extraordinarily tyrannical. Occasionally 
Government has interfered in case of outrage- 
ous misrule but its line of least resistance was 
always to let things alone, as far as it was at all 
possible to do so. Things are said of many of 
these rulers winch, if true, should realE' justify 
interference on the part of Government ; but 
political considerations, occasionally backed by 
judicious influence on high-placed political 
officers, have generally been in favour of a 
ixtlicy of non-intervention. The recent policy 
of Government has distinctly tended to confirm 
this let-alone attitude towards these rulers who 


can now within bound; oppress their subjects, 
repress all their legitimate aspirations, impose 
heavy taxation and waste their resources in 
a career of wanton extravagance. The last 
resort open to an oppressed or discontented 
people, viz., rebellion, is denied to them by the 
strong though imperceptible hand of British 
Government, and the subjects of the States are 
thus in a peculiarly unfortunate position 
where there is no hope of redress in case of 
oppression or misrule. 

It cannot be said that the subjects of the 
States have no grievances. The alleged liking 
of the Indians for a personal rule is a beautiful 
picture which is hardly ever fully true and is 
not a gross distortion only in a few exceptional 
cases. The subjects of these States have such 
a vivid experience of personal rule that over 
ninety per cent, of them prefer in their heart 
of hearts the organised impersonal system of 
British Government in spite of its wooden and 
inelastic nature. For one British Indian 
subject who would willingly transfer himself 
permanently to an Indian State, there a-e ten 
of these .State subjects who would gladly 
transplant themselves to British territory. This 
is not gratifying to our amour propre as Indians 
but it is nevertheless true ; it is certainly to the 
discredit of the average rulers of these States. 
1 he grievances of these subjects are many and 
various; some arc real and felt by everybody 
from day to day, others are more impersonal 
and are appreciated only by the better educated 
among them. 

Perhaps the most common cause of 
complaint is the extreme extravagance of the 
rulers in their personal expenses. While in a 
presidency like Bombay or Bengal the total 
actual expense of tlie nead of the administra- 
tion is about one per cent, of the revenues of 
the province, the direct civil list of the chief in 
many a State ranges from five to fifty per cent 
of the revenues of the State. The 'burden ot 
taxation is, therefere, generally high and the 
efficiency of the administration very low. The 
m.oncy that should he spent on objects dhc By 
benefiting the people, like public works, educa- 
tion, sanitation and agriculture, is spent on 
hordes of liveried servants, presents to 
favourites and hangers-on of both sexes, costly 
trips to Europe, magnificent palaces, luxurious 
entertainments especially to European guests 
horse racing and other costly amusements etc’ 
Over and aljove the moneys directly spent on 
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the Khangi department according to the budget 
— when there is a regular budget — a good part 
of the expenditure professedly spent for the 
benefit of the subjects is really spent on the 
chief and his entourage. Thus a large part of 
the police is on duty at the palace ; a major 
of the public works staff is engaged on making 
or repairing roads leading to the palace, build- 
ing in the palace compound, electrical lighting 
of the palace, preparing a race course or other 
sports grounds, or arranging shikar parties to 
big British officials ; a big slice of the educa- 
tion expenditure goes towards maintaining an 
expensive staff for a so-called Princes College 
for the benefit of a few hoys in the family of 
the chief. The result is that the subjects do 
not get the amenities thej' naturally expect 
from the taxes they pay except perhaps the 
vicarious pride in the splendour and magnifi- 
cence of their ruler. The ruler, on the other 
hand, however careless he may be of the other 
matters in his administration, never misses 
extracting the last penny of the taxes, revising 
the land assessment at regular intervals to a 
pitch higher than in the adjacent British 
territory, imposing new cesses and other 
burdens on various occasions and on all sorts 
of property. The different public services are 
starved or even non-existent. The subjects 
have to go for higher education to British 
institutions, roads are generally very bad ; 
hospitals and dispensaries, if any, have no 
adequate staff and appliances and the State 
medical officer is generally haiighig about the 
palace in attendance on the chief or his family ; 
industries do not grow up owing to uncertainty 
of property in the States, in fact, the administra- 
tion is of the tj'pe prevalent centuries ago. 

The proper administration of justice is 
perhaps the most important function of the 
State. In this respect many States in India 
leave much to be desired. Owing to the small 
size of many of them, they are unable to 
engage competent judicial officers on adequate 
salary and judges getting a salarj' of three or 
five hundred are invested with power to try 
cases involving capital punishment. With 
such low-paid judges the chances of corruption 
in civil suits are naturally greater. Law is not 
codified ; the States have some laws of their 
own and adopt bodily other laws bora British 
India and the usual incognoscibility of the 
law in all countries is very much accentuated. 
The final Court of Appeal is the chief himself 
2 


and he is generally not well-versed in law. 
Ovmr and above all these difficulties inherent 
in the very nature of things, judicial adminis- 
tration is often coloured by the prejudices and 
prepossessions of the chief, as everything in his 
State is continualh^ revolving round his 
personality. It would require a strong judge 
indeed who would be prepared to give a 
decision against the known wishes of his master 
from whose hands he receives his bread. 

The instances of oppression, illegal 
exactions, imprisonment without trial, 
occasional attacks on the property, life and 
honour of the people by the chief or his 
favourites are too well-known to need detailed 
discussion. These things also occur in British 
India occasionally ; but the regular channels of 
public opinion, an independent judiciary, a 
watchful legislature are all wanting in the 
States and the oppressed has to bear his hard- 
ship in silence. Occasionally he can get the 
ear of the chief himself, and then he gets re- 
dress quickly if the chief is not interested in the 
matter or if the offending party has not got at 
him earlier but the people would much rather 
have the regular channels of redress open iu 
British India. In cases where it is whispered 
that some political officer has formed an opinion 
against the complainant it is almost impossible 
to get any redress even from the chief himself. 
The British Government of India do not 
interfere except in the most glaring cases of 
oppression in which case the matter becomes 
one of first-class political importance. 

The prevalence of Court intrigues is one of the 
most demoralising features of an Indian State. 
Go where you will in an Indian State, the 
conversation is sure to turn upon the Huzur 
and the persons supposed to be in power at the 
court. Scandal is often rampant, though it must 
be admitted that in several cases the personal 
life of the chief himself is a model of purity. 
Secret reports about the most inoffensive person 
arc enough to damn him for ever. There is 
no road open for talent and the best energies 
of the subjects are not utilised for the public 
good. Popularity with the public is likely to 
lead to unpopularity with the Court, though 
this popularity can also be acquired without real 
merit. The chief has no equal near him who 
will speak the honest truth and often does not, 
until too late, realise his mistakes. He comes 
to think that he is above all ordinary rul^ of 
conduct. Another form that these intrigues 
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take is the incessant tale-bearing to the political 
officials that is going on. There are always 
two foci of this intrigue viz. the court and the 
residenc}- and the r\hole moral atmosphere is 
vitiated. If, as often happens, there are several 
ranis or some favourite mistress, the whole 
atmosphere is positiveh' stinking. Intrigues 
about succession are the one occupation of 
them all ; secret murders or attempts at murder 
are not unknown; surreptitious introduction of 
outside infants have been known to occur in 
Older to provide a so-called legitimate heir or 
to outwit the presumptive heir. The numerous 
little States in India are often so many centres 
of demoralisation to the subjects of those 
States, as also to others who come in the range 
of their influence. 

The want of any form of popular responsi- 
bility in Government is another grave feature 
of the Indian States in general. While political 
agitation is going on in British India with the 
object of obtaining for the people responsible 
Government, and when some beginnings in this 
direction have been already made, the autocratT 
rule in the States continues as before. In a few 
States some popular assemblies have been recent- 
ly constituted but the rights given to them have 
been very meagre, indeed, and they are far 
more deserving of the appellation of 


debating societies tlian the Councils in 
British India. The natural craving for 
political thought or action of the sidojects of 
these States has to he satisfied on the political 
happenings in British India as there is no 
politics properly so-called in their own adminis- 
trations. The chiefs are in fact mortally 
afraid of giving any political rights to their 
people, even though we occasionally hear of 
them making fine speeches with true democratic 
fervour in distant England. An illustration of 
the complete political somnolence of these 
Indian States is the absence of even a 
single independently-conducted newspaper in 
Indian India, which covers one-third of the 
whole country. Not only this, but these States 
have recently got the British Government to 
pass the Princes Protection Act in teeth of 
public opposition. This would be an effectual 
bar to any criticism of their actions even iu 
newspapers in British India With such an 
absence of avenues for the expression of public 
opinion it is no wonder that they present a state 
of things which is at least centuries old and 
that their subjects are .some of the least enter- 
prising, least public-spirited people iu the 
world, and if any of them wish to make their 
mark the first thing they have to do is to bid 
good-bye to the land of their birth. 


ITALY’S SrPFRAIAN. 

By Lt.-Col. H. A. XbvvKLL. 

(Author of Tohce and Turban, Fi>o>prints iu Shiiin, etc.). 


Night hud fallen. Far from being the ideal 
Italian niglU of poets and hjvers, it entirely 
lacked such romantic acccs-ories as moonlight, 
starts, fireflies, the fragrance of flowers and the 
music of guitars. On the contrary it was 
prosaically cold, dark and dismal. iMasses of 
black cloud lent the sombre sky a threatenine 
appearance. Everything pointed to a storm. 
The majority of passers-by resisted the lure of 
the brightly lit cafes, and bent their steps home- 


w ards. Suddenly the deep booming tones of 
a bell Were heard. At the sound every voice 
was hushed; every ear strained to listen. It 
was tne Vergine Assunla, the great campam 
only rung upon occasions of the gravest national 
import. Faces blanched. What had happen- 
ed? The chill damp atmosphere was instantly 
charged with a hundred sinister apprehensions. 
Then, seemingly, born of the night and the 
shadows, a confused report spread abroad that 
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an attempt had been made upon the life of 
Mussolini. 

Consternation, like panic, is contagious. 
With one accord men, women and children 
hastened to the large stone paved piazza in 
front of the Cathedral, which enshrines the 
^fadonna del Voto, potent queen protectress of 
Siena, to whom her people have always turned 
in sorrow as in joy. When the crowd had 
assumed imposing proportions, the venerable 
Bishop appeared at a window of his palace. In 
a voice charged with emotion he urged the 
throng to remain quiet and return peacabty to 
their homes. An attempt had been made upon 
the life of Mussolini, but the police had dis- 
covered the plot in time and no harm had been 
done. 

As though to confirm the good news the 
church bells far and near Imrst forth into joyous 
chime. Louder they peeled and more triumph- 
ant until it seemed as though all the bells in 
the world must be ringing at once. Meantime 
clergy and people filled the vast marble 
Cathedral, whence a jubilant Te Deum of 
prayer and praise rose upon the incense-laden 
air to u'here the golden stars trembled upon the 
lofty azure vault, high above, upheld by Gothic 
arches. A thousand flickering tapers cast a 
yellow glamour over pale human faces, pictured 
saints, bronze angels and sculptured prelates, 
while ten centuries of Popes gazed down from 
the frieze encircling nave and chancel. 

Such 'vas the scene that I witnessed on a 
stornu’ night in November last. It was repeated 
witli equal fervour in every town and village 
and hamlet throughout the length and l.readth 
o{ the Italian peninsula. On the mo:row all 
public buildings, and most private houses, were 
beflagged as though for a great victory. What 
manner of man is he, who has thus non the 
pas.sionate love of an entire people, and how 
has he won it? 

Fate has never been a respecter of the 
conventions, hence it has come about that the 
world’s great men have rarely been born in the 
purple, with the traditional silver spoon waiting 
for their mouths, but have been of humble 
origin. Benito IMussolini is no exception to 
this almost universal rule. His father, 
Alexander IMussolini, was a smith. Now the 
father of an illustrious son is invariabh' accord- 
ed a niche in the vast Valhalla of history, 
whence he shines down with a reflected glory. 

Alexander IMussolini entered the world in 


1S54. His family were small agriculturists in 
that part of north-eastern Italy known as 
Romagnola. They owned the farm of Collina, 
which he eventual!}’ inherited, in the parish of 
Monte IMaggiore, Predappio. After he had 
served his apprenticeship to a local smith, the 
lad was sent to the town of ileldola for wider 
experience of his craft. When not working 
with fire at his forge, Alexander played with 
it by devoting his leisure to politics. Beginning 
as a Socialist at twenty, he soon developed into 
an Internationalist. Thenceforward politics 
furnished him with his chief interest in life. 
E\'entually he started a foundry at Dovia, where 
he met and married Rosa ^slaltoni, the local 
school-mistress. Two sons were born to them ; 
Benito, on July 29th, 18S3, and Alexander, in 
January, 1SS5. 

It is said that iMussolini named his first born 
after the hero and martyr of a lurid Spanish 
romance of the Inquisition, its pages illustrated 
with devils, scenes from the torture chamber 
and flaming pyres. If Fate is influenced by the 
choice of a name, which Shakespeare denies, 
this may account for the high destiny to which 
tlie smith’s son has been called. 

Alexander Mussolini was not only an 
enthusiastic politician, he was a sincere one. 
Furthermore he was an ardent patriot. The 
memory of Garibaldi’s march on Rome was 
still fresh in men’s minds. The smith was his 
fervid admirer. In accordance with the tenets 
of Socialism the IMussolini home, poor though 
it was, opened wide its doors to all in need of 
assistance. None was ever turned empty away. 
Despite his reputation for charity, and the 
respect in which he was universally held, his 
political activities brought the smith into 
frequent collision with established authority. 
In iqo2 he was arrested upon a political charge, 
but was released after a hundred and sixty days’ 
detention . 

The times were troubled. Italy had but 
recently driven out the Austrians and set up 
housekeeping on her own account. The Pope 
had been deprived of Rome and his position as 
a temporal Prince. In place of innumerable 
small kingdoms, duchies and i-epublics, the 
peninsula had united under a single monarch of 
the House of flavoy. Despite this tremendous 
amelioration, Italy was not yet Utopia. The 
Government felt none too secure. Socialists, 
and more especially Internationalists were 
regarded with serious suspicion. These, for 
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their part, distrusted all established authority, 
■uhich they condemned as reactionary. They 
had hoped for so much from the New Order of 
things founded at the cost of such heroic 
endeavour. The theories of IMarx were on 
all lips. Time and experience had not yet 
demonstrated their impracticability. Generous 
souls were fired with the desire to right old 
wrongs and set the world in order. It was in 
an atmosphere such as this that young Benito 
IMussolini grew up. During working hours he 
had seen his father moulding that most intract- 
able of all metals, iron itsef, into shape. When 
the smith rested from his strenuous labours at 
the forge, he and his friends had devoted their 
leisure to devising plans wherewith to remodel 
the entire social system. Unfortunateiv for 
their dreams they had found man less malleable 
than iron. Little wonder that, as soon as the 
occasion offered, young Benito took to politics 
as a duck to water. 

The opportunity was not long in coming. 
When he was twenty Benito applied for the 
post of schoolmaster at Forli, a town not far 
from Ravenna. Failing to secure it, he was 
made Secretar}' of the local Socialist Section, 
and Editor of their paper, “La Lotta di Classe’’ 
(Class Warfare) through the influence of his 
father’s old friend, Fr. Bona vita. 

The party had recruited a giant unawares. 
By the time Benito assumed office the old 
struggle between Republicans and Socialists had 
become less acrim.onious, but the traditional 
hostility, if less bitterly expressed, was as strong 
as ever. The new Socialist Secretary immcdiate- 

infused fresh life and vigour into party pro- 
paganda. He introduced ncwv methods and 
ideas and set himself to crush and disarm the 
Republican party. With the clear perceijtion 
of genius he saw that the aims of Socialism 
could not be furthered by individual acts of 
violence against a few persons in authority. 
What was needed was a strong collective effort 
towards the amelioration of existing conditions 
among the working classes if the elevation of 
the masses was to be accomplished. He did 
not believe in dragging down but in uplifting. 
To this end he set about educating the people 
in theories of self-sacrifice and duty. He did 
not promise them Paradise as reward, or even 
an earthly Eden. His doctrine was that of 
abnegation as opposed to egotism, indolence, 
vice and apathy. He urged his readers not to 
idolise a popular hero and follow him blindly. 


but bade each develop a mind and conscience 
of his own by thinking and planning for 
himself. 

His pen lashed friend and foe impartially. 
On (March 26th, 1910, he wrote : — “Frankly 
speaking the Italian Parliament does not 
function. Italy is misgoverned by two hundred 
and fifty illiterate and corrupt deputies’’. He 
was an inveterate enemy of hypocrisy and 
bureaucratic incompetence. He distrusted the 
secret activities of the Freemasons and adopted 
a hostile attitude towards them early in his 
career. The cherished theories of Marx fared 
no better at his hands. He denied that the 
economical factor was of supreme importance, 
and insisted upon setting it below that ideal of 
justice towards which mankind is laboriously 
striving. He was impatient of catchwords, pre- 
jiidice and dogma. His active mind rejected 
e\-er>'thing that was not practical. He swept 
aside political fetishes and scorned party tradi- 
tion. Such was young IMussolini, a veritable 
Don Quixotte in the troubled realm of politics. 
Alone, poor, proud and resolute he set to himself 
the task of tilting at, and overthrowing most 
oi the windmills of prejudice which men 
regarded as too firmly founded- upon the rock of 
custom ever to fall. 

His tremendous activity and fearless 
propaganda, made him both foes and friends, for 
it is the fate of a strong man to be either hated 
or loved. Seemingly he heeded one as little as 
the other. They were merely incidents on his 
journey towards the ideal. It shone before 
him, a bright guiding star, and he pressed 
relentlessly forward. He was a tireless worker 
retiring at 3 a.m. and rising at S. He was 
also an omnivorous reader. This was his only 
diversion. He took no alc-ohol in a country 
where wine is univer.sally drunk, and even the 
beggar has his glass of vino rosso. When 
offered an increase of pay, he retorted curtly 
that the paper could not afford it, and continued 
to work upon what was barely a living wage. 
Every act of his daily existence was known, 
criticised and spied upon in a small town. Even 
so it afforded a .shining example of sobriety, 
labour and faith. Even his enemies, the 
Republicans, described him as “a mad man but 
honest.’’ 

Benito (Mussolini’s sphere of activities widened 
when he was appointed Editor of the Avanti, 
or Fon^ards, but his policy remained as un- 
compromising as before Work, Sacrifice, Study. 
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These were his guiding principles as, seven 
hundred years ago, those of S. Francis of Assisi, 
that great reformer of the thirteenth century, 
bad been Povert}-, Chastity, Obedience. The 
idealist of the twentieth century regarded his 
political propaganda as a mission. He took 
life seriously, while holding his own lightly as 
merely the means to an end. 

He regarded violence as a surgeon his 
scapula, only to be used for the removal of 
some vital evil. Speaking upon the subject he 
said: — “There is a force that frees and a force 
that enslaves ; a force that is stupid and immoral 
and a force that is noble and sacred.” 

The great war was to make this strange 
man, who was destined to rise where so many 
fell. 

The Italian Government decided to remain 
neutral. The Socialist party favoured non- 
intervention. At first Mussolini restricted him 
self to writing articles in which he urged Italy 
not to adhere to the Terms of the Triple 
Alliance. To him the war was the natural out- 
come of Bismark’s policy with its Drang nach 
Osten. In pursuance of this grandiose dream 
Austria was to take Serbia and Bulgaria as a 
preliminary to being absorbed in the German 
Empire. Soon, however, the Editor of the 
“Avanti” perceived the impossibility of his 
country remaining neutral. He immediately 
resigned the Editorship of the paper and his 
post as Secretary. Thereafter he faced the 
world with a clear conscience and five lire in 
his pockets. This was in October, 1914. 

It was as a free lance that Mussolini founded 
II Popolo d’ltalia (The Italian People) . He 
immediately inaugurated a propaganda in 
favour of entering the war upon the side of 
France, Belgium and Great Britain. To the 
objections of the Socialists he replied : — “The 
German Socialists, who should have set an 
example, rallied to the Kaiser’s standard as one 
man.” 

Mussolini had his way. Italy entered the 
war. After three and a half terrible years she 
emerged .garlanded with the laurels of victory, 
but badly shattered and weakened. Then 
followed a period of anarchy. Mischief-makers, 
of the type that fish best in troubled waters, 
were everywhere at work. Strike succeeded 
strike. A veritable reign of terror ensued. It 
seemed as though the peninsula was doomed 
to suffer the same fate as Russia. So it would 
have but for Mussolini. 


This intrepid patriot gathered a small, but 
faithful band of brave men about him. These 
were the first Fascists. They numbered a 
hundred and forty five and date their organisa- 
tion from March 23, 1919. Their uniform 
consists of a black shirt and cap, and they take 
their name from the Fasces, a bundle of rods 
bound about an axe, carried before the Roman 
Emperors of old as emblems of imperial 
authority. 

Mussolini and his Fascists vowed to redeem 
Italj' ; to save her from enemies internal and 
external, and make her people happy and great. 
To accomplish this it was necessary to fight 
and crush the Bolshevik rabble bj' engineering 
a revolution, which should break their revolu- 
tion. This w’as IMussolini’s primary object. 
He would deal with the Liberals later on. 

The first clash came in April, 1919, in the 
Piazza del Duomo, INIilan. The Red Forces had 
broken through the police and royal guard and 
were proceeding to wreck and loot the shops, 
when the Fascists intervened and restored 
order. 

Speaking at Udine on September 20th, 1922, 
Itfussolini announced his plans. “Our pro- 
gramme is simple,” he said. “We intend to 
govern Italy.” He has always hated speeches 
and speechifying. With him words have ever 
been the prelude to immediate action. At 
Naples, on October 24th, 1922, he said: — “We 
intend to become the State.” He followed up 
this declaration by marching on Rome. He 
entered the capital at the head of thirty 
thousand black shirts, strong in the strength 
of youth, and bound to their leader by the most 
solemn vows of allegiance. Weak and inept, 
the Government dared offer no resistance to 
this formidable force. It would merely have 
plunged the country into the horrors of civil 
war. There remained but one power. That of 
the King. While all the world wondered, 
Victor Emanuel HI acted. He summoned 
Mussolini and his Fascists and confided the 
Government of Italy to them. The programme 
was executed ; the dream realised. 

Mussolini showed himself magnanimous in 
the hour of triumph. He took no vengeance 
upon his enemies, not even upon those who, 
during the brief Bolshevik triumph at Turin, 
caused him to be condemned to death by a 
regularly constituted revolutionary tribunal. 
Since his accession to power he has consistently 
proved himself a statesman of the first order. 
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His ideal is still the same. A happy and united 
Italy and a prosperous and enlightened people. 
His interest in, and sympathy with the working 
classes is real, and not assumed for platform 
purposes. The bond between him and them is 
that of a common origin, and “blood is thicker 
than water.” Enemies he has, and deadly 
ones, but the majoritj' of the nation idolise him, 
and there is not a Fascist but would give his 
life a hundred times over for his Duce. 

So much for iSIussolini in his public capacity. 
What of the private life of Italy’s Superman? 
To this the answer is a blank. With truly 
royal reserve he has never permitted the outer 
world to pass the tlirc-shoTd of his home. A 


wife he has, but she lives in Hilan in as 
complete seclusion as any purdah lady in her 
harem. She never appears at any state func- 
tion nor at Court where, by the way, hlussolini 
has ordained that ladies shall appear in long 
trains such as British etiquette requires of those 
attending a drawing room at Buckingham 
Palace. 

In Rome, as in Forli, ITussolini leads a 
loneE life. He is still a prodigious vorker. 
His chief pleasure is to drive his motor car at 
top speed. He is also passionately fond of 
music, and plays his vi<din whenever time 
permits. If any man has ever paid the price 
of greatness it is surely Benito Mussolini. 


INDIAN CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE. 
By Mr. C. Goiwl Mf.fox, m.l.c. 


In his inimitable work, the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table, Oliver Wendle Holmes gives 
us a side-light into the Currency question ; 
“To trifle with the vocabulary which is the 
\ehicle of social intercourse is to tamper with 
the currency of human intelligence. He who 
would violate the sanctities of his mother- 
tongue would invade the recesses of the i)aternal 
till without remorse and repeat the banquet 
of Saturn without an indigestion.” The 
currency problem has been met by the so-callel 
savant, by murdering the vocabulary and 
jiillaging the till. Confusion in the vocabulary 
has l>een the greatest sin committed by the 
Political Economist. It is yet to be decided 
vhether on the currency ([uestion one should 
speak of the depreciation of silver or the 
appreciation of gold ; na\q it has yet to be 
proved whether the paternal till, the National 
Bank, should have a reserve in Bullion, Coin 
or Paper Currency and whether it should be 
housed in the locality for which it is needed or 
whether it should be placed beyond their reach. 
“Vocabulary which is the vehicle of social 
intercourse”, has evidently been tampered with. 


and a nation’s reserve, the paternal till, 
is swallowed up by the saturnine revellers in 
the shape of prseudo-ijconoimsts and specula- 
ti\ e stock-jobber.s. Half-hearted measures 
prompted by sudden I'.anic, no less than bv 
clever manipulations, have contributed towards 
leaving the main issues in the back-ground, 
and bringing into prominence only subsidiary 
ones on which a mass of literature has beeii 
written. The result has been that India does 
not possess a sound moiietarv system 








Commerce and Finance. 

The Indian currency is a conijilicated 
problem, it is entwined with many othe*- 
T-roblems. An investigation, therefore, into the 
various causes that have contributed to tlv 
present state of Indian currency and exchanoe 
have to be made, to diagnose the disease and 
suggest remedies. The Times Financial 
Correspondent makes a sweeping remark that 
the_ I, Khan witnesses gave the Commission of 
uhich Mr. Hilton Young is the Chairman more 
conclusions than reasons. What we really wish 
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to see is that some measure, which will have 
for its object the removal of the difficulties, 
uncertainty and losses, which have for so long 
a time embarrssed the operations of Indian 
commerce, and disorganised the Indian 
finances, is adopted. If means are found to get 
rid of these evils, then the present Ro3’al Com- 
mission will be conferring a boon and a blessing 
to the vast millions of the people of this countrjg 
but it is difficult to understand clearU' the 
nature of the evidence given by the 39 witnesses 
in India before the Commission, as thej’ were 
more or less examined in camera. From the 
resume that has appeared in the Press, it may 
well be presumed that the majoriU* of witnesses 
favour a gold standard for India and with the 
exception of a few witnesses a rate of is. 4d. 
exchange. 

India and Currency Commissions. 

I,et us in the first place, consider the 
contributor}' causes which have led up to the 
present state of Indian Currency and then state 
the remed}', and, lastly, offer some sugges- 
tions to meet the difficulties. The inadequac'" 
of a silver currenc}* to the requirements of such 
a vast countr}' as India attracted the attention 
of men of light and leading both in En.gland 
and India in consequence of the expansion of the 
internal and external trade of the countr\’. So 
long ago as 1S66, the Commission of Enquiry 
presided over by Sir William Mansfield (after- 
wards Lord Sandhurst) came to the following 
decision : “The Commission cannot hesitate to 
“express a hope that the Government of India 
“will persevere in the policy which was 
“recommended for the approval by the 
“.Secretarj' of State two j'ears ago, vis., 
“to make a legal tender of gold to lie 
“part of the Currency arrangements of 
“India.’’ Then the external trade of India 
amounted to onW 100 million pounds sterling 
per annum, but to-da}' in the last official 3'ear, 
India sold surplus supplies for over TeSS, 000,000 
and the imports were valued at £255,000,000 ; 
of this £~o,ooo,ooo represented gold and silver. 
India’s economic position is, therefore, stronger 
to-da\' than some of the other parts of the 
Empire. From 1S6S to rSoo constant represen- 
tations were made to the Secretary of State for 
India in favmur of a gold currenc}’, but without 
an\' effect. In 1893 Lord Flerschell’s Commis- 
. sion, seeing that currency conditions in India 


had become intolerable, sanctioned the closing 
of the Mints to the free coinage of silver, and 
the conversion of India from a silver to a gold 
monetar}' standard. It is necessary to mention 
that in adopting this new currency policy, India 
was merelj' following the example of the whole 
civilised world in the adoption of plans for the 
unification and internationalisation of the 
S3'stems of coinage which all the great 
commercial nations have introduced. In 1S98, 
the currencj’ position of India was again 
exhaustiveh' reviewed b}' the Fowler Committee. 
Tlie promised goal of 1S93 confirmed, and 
recommendations were made for carrying out 
the gold for India policj- in everv- respect, viz., 
a gold standard based on a gold currency ac- 
companied bj' a free-in-flow and out-flow of 
gold according as the balance of trade demand- 
ed. After this. Government encouraged the 
circulation of a certain amount of gold in the 
country in order to allow the sj’stem to attain 
both a gold standard s.vstem and gold currency. 

But the Chamberlain Commission in 1913 
recommended a change in policv' rvith its new 
ideas and proposals for India. “The time has 
“arrived for a reconsideration of the ultimate 
“goal of the Indian currency s.vstem. Gold in 

“circulation is neither desired nor needed 

“in India. An open Gold IMint is an un- 
“ necessary luxury.’’ And therefore it kept faith 
in the token currency pure and S’mple, support- 
ed by a great reserve of gold and securities the 
whole of which should be retained in London. 
One of the Commissioners, Sir Janies Begbie, 
dissociated himself from this view of an Indian 
Currencj' viz., in a token currencj' backed up 
by a reserve out of India. Thereafter our 
currency s.vstem worked both as sterling- 
exchange system and as a silver standard. 

The next step taken in igig bj' the 
Babington-Smith Committee was to fix the 
value in relation to gold at the rate of 2s./- gold 
to one rupee. This rate onh' remained on the 
Statute Book, and was an instrument for the 
Government to offer to the public only Rs. 10 
to a sovereign. In view of the difficulties and 
evils resulting from a managed currenc\' which 
I'.as now become matters of history, a Ro\'al 
Commission on Indian Currenc}- Exchange was 
appointed in accordance with the resolution 
passed in the Assembly in Delhi in the session 
of Januar}- — March, 1925, and the Cominissmn 
was required “to examine and report on the 
“Indian Exchange and Currencr' S3’stem and 
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“practice, to consider any modifications as are 
“desirable in the interests of India, and to 
“make recommendations.’’ 

The above is the summary which survived 
this important subject and the criticism levelled 
against the Government is that the policy 
inaugurated by the Herschell’s Commission and 
Fowler Committee has not been given full 
effect to. What is the true remedy ? We want to 
find out a clue to the difficulty which besets this 
problem and a solution is to be seriously 
attempted. The chief difficulty seems to be the 
existence of a large mass of silver “tokens” in 
the countr\’ ; out of the total world production 
of silver from 1S73 to 1923 of 7,509 million 
ounces, India alone absorbed 2,135 million 
ounces, he., 35 per cent, of the total production. 
l>Ir. Find!a3' Shirras estimates the stock of 
silver including rupees in India at 3,729 million 
ounces in 1920, worth to-day roughly Rs. 745 
crores. The total number of rui)ees coined 
since 1S25 is b47 crores and the quantity in 
actual circulation less the quantity estimated 
per re-coinage and melting is Rs. 557 crores. 
Those who have perused the minute of dissent 
of Sir James Bepbie to the Chamberlain Com- 
mission can realise the evils that have been 
wrought on India by the existence of such a 
large quantity of token currency in the country. 

India's Needs: Gold Currency and Gold 
Standard. 

The gold exchange standard has not been 
much of a success since its introduction and 
what the people want is a gold standard backed 
up by a gold currency and an open gold mint. 
This demand does not find favour in certain 
quarters on the sole ground of its being merely 
sentimental or a glamour for gold or by political 
irejudice. We do want a standard of value 
which can be freely exchanged for internal and 
external trade and under which paper currency 
will be freely exchanged into gold if and when 
necessary. We also want that our exchange 
should be stabilised in relation to the world’s 
standard of value. The evils of hoarding and 
melting of gold has often been exaggerated. 
When gold nirmey will be reciuired in ordinarj' 
daily transactions either as metal or paper, 
there would be few cases of people who would 
hoard the standard of value for its owm sake. 
As regards melting gold coins for ornamental 
purposes, it will depend on the ordinarj' laws 


of supplj' and demand to bring about an 
adjustment between the values of the standard 
coin and of the metal in the arts. Both the 
Herschell and Fowler Commitees did not 
attach much importance to this aspect of the 
question and the remedj- proposed b\' them was 
to turn out enough coins out of the mint to 
satisfj' the demand for currency and the demand 
for jewellery. 

The next question is rather a difficult one 
to decide ; the stability level of exchange i.e. 
whether a is. 6d. or is. qd. rupee would be 
favourable to India. The stability of Indian 
exchange entirelj’ depends on the ebb and flow 
of the trade of the countrv' and any artificial 
manipulation of exchange can be of no avail. 
The general opinion is that as India possesses 
a large export trade. Government must 
encourage exiiorts as much as possible. The 
opinion of most corapietent Indian merchants 
is, that there must be a low rate of exchange 
to make exports as cheap as possible, because 
by increasing exports a much larger demand 
for import is created, for when the ryots of 
India are prosperous thej^ would buy more 
European goods. A low rate of exchange, 
therefore, favours exportation directly and im- 
portation indirectly. Tliere is also the other 
aspect of the question to be considered. It is 
evident that when exchange falls by id. in the 
rupee, a tax of i;i,o;.o,ooo is levied on the 
people of India to meet Home Charges in 
I.ondon taking India’s j'early remittance at 
about £25,000,000. So wl’.en the rupee falls 
fiom IS. 6d. to IS. qd. the people have to 
sustain a loss of £2,000,000 to meet these 
charges. Such is the penalty India is now 
paying for not being endowed with a sound 
monetary system. Whether the enhanced value 
imparted to the rupee w ould or would not be a 
taxation on the productive power of India is a 

pioint to be decided, — a most contested point, 

on which the Currency Commission will have 
to come to a decided opinion. 

What the people of India now look for is 
that the country should be endowed with an 
effective gold standard with a gold curreiicv. 
This will obviate anj' dislocation of industrial 
conditions in the countr\’ and will also further 
<*griculture and commerce. Tlie very large 
benefits it offers justify this demand of the 
present Royal Commission and till this is 
granted there can be no freedom to India from 
the present harassing uncertainties to a state 
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to enjoy an unstinted automatic currency. We 
await the recommendations of the Hilton Young 
Commission with patience and hope that they 


will be such as will give India a stabilised 
currency, making it possible for her to go on 
in an even course of commerce and finance. 


THE TWO PROBLEMS OF INDIA : 
(Cow-Killing and Tomtom-Playing). 

By Mr. A. S. Wadia, m.a. 


It is reported that a serious sitiiati.r.i has arisen 
at Proddattur in Cuddapah District as a result of 
Moharrum celebrations. There was a long-standing 
aispute between the Mahotnedans and Vaishyas 
(Hindus) of the locality relating to the latter's 
privileges to conduct processions in front of the 
mosque with ceremonial music. The Mahomedatts and 
Vaishyas had their respective processions last Friday 
and long before the Vaishya procession had started, a 
large crowd of I\[ahoinedans collected near the Vaishya 
temple, armed with 'weapons and brickbats. The 
District Magistrate and the police arrived at the place 
but the »kib 'was so excited that it could not be con- 
trolled. There 'was a regular sho'wer of stones and 
brickbats and the Thasildar, the Sub-Magistrate, a 
head constabic and t'wo constables 'were seriously hurt. 
.Idditional police 'were 'wired for from the adjoining 
districts by the District Magistrate and a number of 
people 'were arrested. — .-Issociatcd Press 


It has been generally admitted that taking 
all in all the finest and keenest intellect we 
have at present in India is ^lahatnia Gandhi’s 
And yet, incredible though it may seem, it was 
the jMahatnia himself who wrote the following 
in his newspaper, called Young India: — 

“liy justice why should not a Jlusalnian kill a cow 
every dar- in front of me ’> But his love for me 
restrains him from so doing and he goes out of his 
way sometimes even to refrain from eating beef for 
his love of me, and yet thinks that he has done only 
just what is right. Justice permits me to shout my 
music in the ear of Jlaulana ilahomed Ali when he 
is at prayer but I go out of my way to anticipate his 
feelings and make my talks whispers whilst he is 
praying and still consider that I have conferred no 

3 


favour on the ilaulana. On the other hand, I should 
become a loathsome creature if I exercised my just 
right of playing tomtom precisely at the time of his 
prayer.” 

Now tills piece of mahatmic writing is so 
unusual in sentiment, so contradictory in argu- 
ment and so crude in language that reading it 
one is reminded of what Horace says in his De 
arte Poelica that “even good Homer sometimes 
nods.’’ It may be, therefore, that our good 
itiahatma, like good Homer, was nodding when 
giving expression in his paper to these extra- 
ordinary ideas of his, and so one would be 
justified in passing by this fantastic bit of 
mahatmic wisdom, as a mere particular instance 
of Horatiau dictum, were it not that the 
problems he discusses therein, though in them- 
selves scarcely worth noticing, are nevertheless 
matters of life and death to those living in 
India : for, to them may be nltimatelj' traced 
all her ever-recurring communal trouble and 
the one permanent hitch in the nation-building 
programme of her advanced politicians. 

Plainly and unambiguously put, the issues 
that arise are simplv these : — 

1. Have the Hindus the right of playing 
tlieir “ceremonial music'' on a public road 
while passing a mosque? 

2. Have, on the other hand, the Mahome- 
dans the right of leading sacrificial cows on a 
public road and killing them as sacrificial oSer- 
ings on their great Id-festival? 

Before we attempt to solve these two 
problems of momentous import to the peace and 
welfare of the teeming millions of India, we 
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shall have to answer three preliminary' 
questions : — 

1. What is the true nature of the Hindu 
ceremonial music as ordinarily played in their 
processions ? 

2. What part does the cow play in the 
Hindu religious system and the Islamic sacri- 
ficial ritual? 

3. What are the conditions necessary in the 
precincts of a mosque for the proper carrying 
out of religious functions therein? 

* Taking up the first question, let us at once 
admit that the old classical Hindu music of tol 
and rag, ordinarily known as iistadi gyan, has a 
quaint beauty and a sweetness all its own which 
none can question or gainsay, though it may 
possibly fail to appeal to a foreign ear not 
attuned to it from childhood. Of this ustadi 
gyan, strange as it may appear, the most devoted 
votaries and constant patrons are the Mahom- 
medans themselves. But the Hindu “ceremonial 
music” against which the iSlahomedans 
complain is wholly and radically a different 
thing. In fact, it is no music at all in the 
ordinary acceptance of the term. For it is not 
a concord of sweet sounds which fall melodious- 
ly on the ear and take captive the soul and lift 
it to a realm beyond the limits of time and 
space. No, it is notliing approaching this. 
But, it is one wild, unending cacophauy of 
bray'ing trumpets, clashing cymbals, and rattl- 
ing drums, which falls harsh and rasping on 
the ear and drives a true music-loving soul to 
despair of human sanity. In a word, the 
ordinary Hindu ceremonial music as played in 
their processions, secular and religious, is a 
high revel of organised noise. 

It is this kind of “music” which, according 
to the great ilahatma, “justice permits him to 
shout in the ear of T^Iaulana Mahomed Ali 
precisely at the time of his prayer.”^ The 
?ilahatma as usual is honest and accurate in the 
expression of his ideas. For he speaks of 
“shouting my music”, and that word— “shout- 
ing”— faithfully expresses the true nature of the 
Hindu ceremonial music. And the reader can 
now judge for himself w’hat kind of music 
could that be which is capable of being shouted 
in the ear of a listener? 

2. The COW' plays a unique part in the 
Hindu religious system. With the Hindus the 
cow is not, as with the rest of the w'orld, a 
mere domestic animal whose chief use is to 
provide milk for men, but to them it is 


infinitely more. According to Hindu Scrip- 
tures she is gai mata, the foster-mother of the 
whole human race and the noblest representa- 
tive of the entire species of the sub-human 
world. Thus, the cow in the eye of a Hindu 
is at once a symbol of divine motherhood and a 
bond between rational creatures and the brute 
creation. To put in the Mahatma’s own word: 
“This principle (of cow veneration) carries the 
human being above the limitations of his own 
race. It brings about the identity of man with 
every living being.” 

The true cult of the cow, be it remember- 
ed, has nothing of the idolatrous in it, and no- 
body has condemned more strongly than the 
Mahatma the ignorant fetish of his fellow - 
religionists who follow only the letter of their 
Scriptures, forgetting to practise the spirit of 
compassion embodied in it for all sentient 
creatures whatever. Once this cult is under- 
stood, one is not astonished at the Mahatma 
calling it “the great gift of Hinduism to the 
world,” nor at the importance which the 
Hindus as a race attach to the protection of the 
cow. 

On the other hand, in no authorised scrip- 
ture of the IMahomedans is the sacrifice of the 
COW' enjoined or even suggested. That this is 
so is incontestibly proved by the fact that out- 
side of India, — even in the great land of the 
birth and rise of Islam — succh a thing as cow- 
sacrifice is wholly unknown and, consequently, 
has never been practised. It, therefore, stands 
to reason that the corv-sacrifice of the Indian 
I'.Iahoniedans is pureE' a morbid local outgrowth 
which is sanctioned by no authoritative canon- 
law' of theirs and its practice in modern India 
is even condemned by the most enlightened of 
their maulanas as subversive of not onl}' the 
true spirit of Islam but also of the national 
interests of India as whole. 

3. Coming finally to the conditions 
necessary in the precincts of a mosque for the 
proper carrying out of the religious service held 
therein, let us in the first place make it clear 
that, except on Fridays and festive days, the 
Mahomedan service is non-congregational and 
each follower of Islam is consequently expected 
to invoke his Creator by himself five times a 
day at the call of the ?vluezzin. There are no 
graven images nor painted pictures in the 
mosque to detract the attention of the worship, 
per, but the whole surrounding is kept rigorous- 
ly plain and simple to make it possible for him 
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in the pervading peace and quite to concentrate 
his whole mind and soul on his Creator while 
saying his prayers. 

Summarising the above discussion on the 
three subsidiary questions we come to the 
following conclusions : — 

1. The old Hindu music has a charm and 
value of its own; as such it deserves to be 
closely guarded and nationally supported, but 
the ordinary “ceremonial music” of the streets 
is a hideous travesty of the old musical heritage 
of the land : consequent^, it merits to be 
systematically checked and ultimately 
suppressed. 

2. The Hindu cult of the cow is a beauti- 
ful creed as far as it goes and if kept within 
proper bounds is worthy of every encourage- 
ment and public support, while the cow- 
sacrifice of the INIahomedans is canonical^' uu- 
s(>und and not warranted by any known usage 
or precedent of Islamic lands outside of India. 
Consequently, it must be discountenanced and 
repressed with a strong hand. 

3. The precincts of the mosque must be 
kept in such a state of peace and quite as to 
allow the worshipper to hold free and undis- 
turbed communion with his Creator as far as 
possible at all times of the day. 

Taking up now the two main questions with 
which we started the article, they can be 
answered as follows : — 

With whatever justification the Hindus may 
have claimed in the past their prescriptive right 
to play their ceremonial music before a mosque, 
that right — considering the true nature of their 
“music” and the vital national interests involved 
in the question — they must forthwith renounce 
in a truly patriotic spirit. By such a renuncia- 
tion the Hindus themselves, strange to say. 


stand most to gain. For with gradual dis- 
aj.'pearance of their present decadent ceremonial 
“music,” their old classical music stands a 
better chance of coming into its own and of 
eventuallv' evolving ceremonial or processional 
marches more in consonance with its own hoary 
traditions and the musical ideas of the world 
at large. 

Similarly, wuth whatever justification the 
!Mahomedans may have advanced in the past 
their prescriptive right to parade sacrificial 
cows on public roads and to slaughter them on 
their Id-festival, that right — considering the 
peculiar veneration which the Hindus possess 
for the cow and the fact that its sacrifice is 
not enjoined by any authoritative Islamic 
Scripture — the Ivlahomedans must be made to 
relinquish in the interests of the nation as a 
whole. And, as in the other case, the 
iMaliomedans themselves will be the chief 
gainers by such a relinquishment, for not only 
will thej’ have demonstrated thereby their 
patriotic consideration for the scruples and 
susceptibilities of their great sister community, 
but, what is more, they will have advanced the 
cause which is above all others nearest and 
dearest to their hearts — namely, the preservation 
of the pristine purity and fair name of Islam 
from being sullied by unwarranted innovations 
and debasing accretions. 

Be that as it may, if we are serious about 
the Hindu-Muslim unity, we all — whether 
Hindus or Mahomedans, Parsis, Jews, Sikhs or 
Anglo-Indians, — all will have to organise the 
public opinion of the entire nation for the 
systematic denunciation and have appropriate 
legislation passed for the ultimate suppression 
of — sacrificial cow-killing and ceremonial 
tomtom-playing. 
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ENGLISH INFLUENCES ON URDU : A REJOINDER. 
By Dr, Savyid Abdul Latif, 


Pandit Alaiioharlal Zutshi’s contribution to 
the last issue of the Hindnsian EecieuL entitled 
"The Development of the Hindustani Litera- 
ture” is interesting reading. It is a review of 
my work, “The Influences ef English Literature 
on E'rdu Literature,” and for that reason I have 
read it with particular interest, and may I add, 
with profit to me. I have not had the privilege 
of coming into personal contact with the writer, 
and I have nothing besides his contribution 
under reference to gride me as to his qualifica- 
tion to enter upon a crit’cal examination of th.e 
subject of my book. The subject of my work 
suggests that its critic should be conversant 
with the scope and character of the English 
Literature on the one hand, and the scope and 
character of the LTdu Literature on the other. 
He should at the same time be fullj’ informed 
in the methods of literary criticism, hly 
subject falls within the purview of comparative 
literature. It is a study in the influence of one 
literature on another literature, or, to express 
it in other words, in the impact of one culture 
on another as manifested in literature. A well- 
informed critic will in the first instance, 
examine whether what I call the E,nglish 
influence in Urdu is really English in character, 
and whether I have traced that influence and 
analysed it in a scientific manner. That primary 
task done, it is up to the critic to let subsidiary 
aspects attract him. 

Does the Pandit Sahib fulfil these conditions? 

II 

He divides his contribution into five sections. 
In the first he accuses me of political and 
communal prejudices, and believes that I have 
said ‘‘hard things about the much-maligned 
Hindus,” and on that account he does not feel 
happy until he calls me a "typical well-seasoned 
bureaucrat.” He would go further but^ for 
obvious want of space probably he would for- 
bear”. Well, all this is not literary criticism, 
and if I may offer a suggestion, not a discreet 
beginning either. A critic desirious of respond- 
ing to the true interests of his art would, how- 


ever, relegate this to the subsidiary aspects of 
discussion. 

And, after all, what is it I have said? Have 
I really shown any racial or religious bias? The 
Pandit Sahib refers to page 41 where I am told 
I have called the Hindu communitj- the 
‘‘erstwhile subjects of ?\Iussalmans.” I ask the 
Pandit Sahib to read that paragraph over again, 
particularly the sentence which follows the one 
he has quoted from. The passage is in simple 
Eiiglish and offers no ambiguity ; and he will 
find that I have there examined the attitude of 
those Muslims who at the end of the last 
century desired to dissociate themselves from 
the Congress activity. An analysis of the 
mental attitude of a people or of a section of it 
by a student of history can hardly be regarded 
as the expression of his own attitude. Let the 
Pandit Sahib read also Chapter H, Sections (i) 
and (ii) wherein I have discussed the social and 
religious background of the early Urdu Litera- 
ture, and drawn attention to the several social 
and religious evils which had crept into the 
life of the Indian Aluslims of the i8th century 
and necessarily found expression in their t 
literature and vitiated its character. Does all 
that show any pro-Aluslim or anti-Hindu bias? 

C ould another Muslim say anything harder 
against his own people? Should a student of 
literary criticism necessarily profess any 
particular political creed? 

In the same section the Pandit vSahib cites 
another illustration, the only other illustration 
of what he believes is my communal jirejudice. 

I quote_ him— "When the claims of Vrdn for ■ 
iccognition as the most important modern 
Indian language are in question, we are told 
again and again that it is the common language 
of the Hindus and Alahomedans. And yet 
Dr. Latif tells us on page to6 that “Urdu 
literature is essentially a Aluslira contribu- 
tion’.” 

I should be the last ])erson to suggest that 
t rdu IS the common language of all the Hindus 
and all the Mmslims of India, and I am sure I 
have said it nowhere. I refer him to the foot- 
note on page 3 to correct his impression. But 
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I must insist that he should distinguish between 
the spoken language and the written literature 
in that language. L'rdu since its birth has come 
to be the spoken tongue of a good many 
^Muslims and Hindus together ; but the Urdu 
literature as I have stated in my book, and 
which I still mantain is essentially a Muslim 
contribution. I have advisedly used the word 
“essentially.” But its import and connotation 
seem to have been lost on the Pandit Sahib. 
There have, no doubt, been a few Urdu writers 
from among the Hindu community, but what is 
there in their outpnt as against the whole 
quantity of INIuslim contribution — the whole 
field of Ltrdu literature taken into consideration 
— to question the accuracy of m\' statement? 

HI 

When a literary critic begins to examine a 
piece of composition in chagrin ot in a spirit of 
religious indignation at the writer, you ma}^ be 
certain that he will invariabl}^ lose his sense of 
perspective. It is none of my fault that the 
Pandit Sahib read unwarranted meanings into 
my words as I have shown above. But dnce he 
did that and was roused by what he honestly 
felt a gratuitous insult to his communal and 
religious feeling, it followed as an inevitable 
sequence that I was not safe in his hands. He 
praises whom I condemn and condemns whom 
I praise. He devotes one full section to poor 
Hali and damns him because I have styled him 
as the “leader of the new school of poetrj^.” 
The Pandit Sahib thinks that none “who 
possesses either critical acumen or ripe literary 
judgment”, will call him a poet. Hali in the 
opinion of the Pandit Sahib has, “uncouthness 
of diction,” indulges in, “very unpoetic 
sentiments suggestive of the washerwoman.” 
His “is not poetry for the simple reason that 
the thing could have been said very much better 
in prose and the man ii’ho could 7 crHe such stuff 
can never be regarded as a poet worth the 
name.” These are Pandit IManoharlal Zutshi’s 
words, but I do not think he means all that 
he says. Hali will live in spite of all detraction, 

IV 

The Pandit Sahib in his zeal to run me down 
in the name of the “much-maligned Hindu 
communitj'” would not even allow me the 
privilege of calling Urdu, Urdu. He prefers to 
call it “Hindustani.” Well, no student of 


philology will recognise that there is any 
language which goes under that name. 
“Hindustani” is a term that should be appHed 
not to one language or dialect, but to a group 
of languages which are spoken in Hindustan. 

I refer the Pandit Sahib to the extract which I 
have quoted from the Encyclopcedia Britannica 
as a footnote on page 3. Urdu, as the Pandit 
Sahib should know, is a development of the 
Braj-Bhasha effected primarily under the 
influence of the Persian language and through 
Persian or Arabic, and because this develop- 
ment has certain outstanding qualities of its 
own it is called by the special name of Urdu. 
It may be the misfortune of that dialect that its 
literature was nursed in its infancy on Persian 
ideals and in centres of Islamic culture, such as 
Delhi and Lucknow. Since, however, it is 
christened “Urdu” by those who fostered it, 
let us in all common decency call it by its proper 
name. 

In the same unscientific manner the Pandit 
Sahib stri\-es to correct my statement that there 
was no prose in Urdu before Insha apart from a 
few passages written in the Indo-Persian style. 
He thinks that the story ^Kuar-Udai-Bhan 
written by Insha gives the lie direct to my 
statement. But the Pandit Sahib, instead of 
attributing m3^ statement to ignorance, should 
have examined the language of the storr* before 
asking me why I failed to notice it in my survey- 
of the early Urdu literature. As he himself 
saj’s, the writer of the story claims to have 
“studiously refrained from usmg a single 
Persian or Arabic word in the course of the 
whole narrative.” Well, that is just the 
reason for me to discard it as a piece of Urdu 
literature, as I have discarded the writings of 
the Pandit Sahib’s friends who have been trying 
to Sanskritise the language. 

V. 

I ha\ e characterised the earlj- L’rdu Poetry 
as in the main “artificial, conventional, and un- 
inspiring.” Because I have taken up this 
standpoint the Pandit Sahib feels it his bounden 
dut\- to stare me in the face. He must know 
that I have nowhere condemned his early 
masters, Mir, Dard, Atish, Ghalib and Anis 
wholesale. I have tried to recognise all that 
was good and wholesome in them, however 
little that might be, but the Pandit Sahib will 
make his readers believe that I have not offered 
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one good word for these early writers. Look 
at his words: “Have not these cunning 
artificers in words, so gratuitous!}' condemned 
by Dr. Latif, forged out of them phrases and 
expression that Unger in our ears and haunt our 
memories} Has Dr. Latif been never moved by 
the deep pathos of the poetry of Mir, ringing 
rcith the anguish and agcrny of real passion, and 
has the almost tragic leistf illness, which is the 
dominant note of the Sufi poets never haunted 
his memory ? Has he never felt the charm of 
the felicity of the inevitable phrase, and, even 
more, the cadence which gives to certain lines 
of Ghalib their mysterious potency} If Dr. 
Latif has not had his emotions touched by the 
best poetry of the old masters, and if all that 
they wTote is to him merely, ‘imitative, artificial 
and uninspiring,’ then I can only say I am 
sorry' for him.” 

The italics are mine. The italicised words 
form some of the stock-in-trade of hack literary 
critics and are freely employed for the sake 
of impression, without the slightest ragard to 
the subject they discuss. What is “tragic 
wistfulness”, may I ask, as applied to LTdu 
Foetry? What again is “mysterious potency^ 
Could the Pandit Sahib give me illustrations from 
any of his early masters? Why do poeple use 
words w’hich have no meaning for us behind 
them. Expressions such as those used by the 
Pandit Sahib have a special meaning when 
applied to certain sections of European poetry. 
But what do they convey to us when applied 
to an Atish or a Mir? 

The Pandit Sahib has unnecessarily 
exicited himself on behalf of the early Urdu 
poets. That the early Urdu poetry is in 
e.ssentials, “artificial conventional and uninspir- 
ing” may, for my sake, be not admitted by 
him. But I assure him, as I have shown in 
the pages of my book, that my estimate is 
endorsed by men of approved standing in the 
realm of Urdu literature, by men like Sir 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Hafiz Nazir Ahmad, and 
the poet Hali, not to speak of some of the 
writers of the present day. The early Urdu 
poetr}' may have a charm and fascination for 
the Pandit : some of their phrases and expres- 
sions may still be “lingering” in his ears and 
“haunt” his memory and throw him into a 
mood of “tragic wistfulness”. I am prepared 
to believe all that. In my book I have 
recognised the existence of men like him, still 


Eving in a Paradise of their own, untouched 
by influences which characterise high eesthetic 
life. 

The Pandit Sahib takes me to task for not 
having included in the list of the present day 
writers some of his own favourites. In his 
excessive love for them, and to point out how 
poor was my acquaintance with Urdu literature, 
or “second-hand” to use his expression, he 
forgot the character and scope of the work I had 
undertaken. He surely should have known 
that I was not writing a history of Urdu 
literature. Were I doing that, I should 
certainly have endeavoured to examine the 
writings of his friends, and decided if they 
deserved to be recognised. But the purpose on 
hand was of a different nature. I was called 
upon to trace the influence of English Literature 
on LTdu Literature. There might be, and 
there are, other ifluences working side by side, 
but my task was only to rivet my attention 
upon one of them, viz., the influence of 
English. Wheresoever I found a recognisable 
reaction to this influence in the works of the 
leading writers, I put my finger on and recorded 
my impressions. Any critic of my book who 
would command respect from me must show 
that he has borne this in mind. 

VI 

I think I have done with all the observations 
the Pandit vSahib has made in his contribution. 
Since the publication of my book various critics 
ha\e reviewed it variously, according to their 
light and equipment. Every one has offered 
some word of encouragement. Only two have 
chosen paths of their own. One is Mawlwi 
Abdul Haq, Editor of the Urdu of Aurangabad, 
the other is the Pandit Zutshi who in many 
respects has repeated what iMawlwi Abdul Haq 
has said before. None of them has entered 
into the spirit of my composition ; none 
approached the subject on scientific lines. 
Mawlwi Abdul Haq is a representative of the 
school of Urdu literary criticism who in one- 
guise or another have persisted during the 
decadent phase of Islamic poetry, and about 
whom I have made some very pertinent 
enervations in the course of my dissertation. 

one like him has sought corners only and 
has not stood up before the structure of my 
composition and examined its harmony, I am 
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not surprised. He is a true child of his tradi- 
tions : his tastes are not laid on the humanistic 
foundations of modern culture. His school 
will live until the dawn of light — the dawn that 
is coming slowdy, yet with certain steps. But 
the Pandit Sahib talking of his Byronic 
“Baedekar in rhyme,” his “Vanity Fair,” his 
“Becky Sharp” and his “Falstaff”, should have 
known better as to what it is that constitutes 
living and creative literature. 

I shall not be perturbed at what these two 
critics, such as the}^ are, have had to say about 
my w'ork. As against their estimate I can quote 
that of every other critic ; but shall rest content 
by saying, though I say it for the sake of those 
who may not have had the opportunity or the 
time to read my book that Nawwab Immad-ul- 
IMulk, Sa 3 ’yid Husayn Bilgrami, whom every- 
one will recognise as an authority on the 
subject calls my book “a masterly work”, and 
that IMawlwi Inayatullah, the Curator of the 
Urdu Translation Bureau of the Oosmania Uni- 
versity, an Urdu scholar of approved position, 
expresses himself thus : 

.“Certainly it is not a subject that was touched 
upon by an able pen before. I found the work 
extremely interesting to read, and I believe it will 
be of immense service and a good guide to those 
\\ho are interested in the Urdu language and its 
literature and earnestly desire to improve them. 
The comprehensive way in which you have arranged 
and treated the subject is simply wonderful and it 
is perliaps for the first time that we actually realise 
how little we have done and how in a deplorably 
primary stage are all our efforts to develop our 
literature on western lines. With all honour to those 
who worked and departed there is a lot of work 
before us who live and much to hope for the better if 
we are now and than awakened to our duties by a 
voice of real encouragement and honest criticism such 
as yours.” 

All criticism should serve the cause of truth 
and knowledge, and I am, therefore, personally 
neither elated nor dismayed at what others have 
said in favour of or against me. INIy conclu- 
sions must stand or fall bj' what they are worth. 
They are not the final word and are bound to 
be displaced or modified as further light is 
thrown on the subject. For my part I shall 
be satisfied if with all its limitations, my humble 
effort succeeds in stimulating thought and con- 
tributing, in ever so small a measure, to the 
promotion of the right taste for literature 


2S1 

amongst the Urdu speaking population of this 
countrj* of ours. 

I do not ask to see the distant scene, 

One step enough for me. 

There are three “minor slips” to which the 
1‘andit Sahib and one or tw’o other critics have 
drawn my attention to. Such slips are inevit- 
able in every literary work especially printed 
in the absence of the writer. You will find 
tiiem in the writings of even such scholars of 
ijiternational fame as Morgoliouth, Brocklman, 
and the late Prof. Browne. If my book ever 
sees the light of another edition, it will be 
my pleasant duty to acknowledge the several 
suggestions made to me. 


THE REVIEWER’S “LAST WORDS.” 

By Pandit Manoharlal Zutshi, m.a. 

By the courtesy of the Editor of the 
Hindustan Review I have been able to see in 
proof the rejoinder which Dr. Sayyed Abdul 
Latif has written to my review of his pook. The 
Influence of English Literature on Urdu Litera- 
ture. I do not propose to write at any length 
on this new venture of Dr. Latif’s, but I may 
be permitted to make a few observations on 
certain mis-statements made in his apologia. 

Dr. Latif is angry with me because I 
disagreed with his over-valuation of Hali as a 
poet and he exclaims ; “Hali will live in spite 
of all detraction.” \es, Hali will live in spite 
of his blind admirers, but he will live as a critic 
and as the author of that fine biography, 
Yadgar-i-Ghalib, but not as a poet. 

He is even more angry with me for using 
the word “Hindustani.” He thinks that “in 
all common decency” it should be called Urdu 
and that it is “unscientific” to call it 
Hindustani. Later on in his article Dr. Latif 
informs all those whom it may concern that 
“Nawwab Imadulmulk Sayyed Husain Bilgrami, 
whom every one will recognise as an authority 
on the subject, calls my book “a masterly 
work.” As he has quoted this testimonial of 
Nawwab Sahib and recognises him as an 
authority, may I respectfully inform him that 
this “authority” uses the term “Hindustani” 
without any compunction. I give below three 
extracts from the Addresses, Poems and Other 
lErifings of Sayyed Husain Bilgrami, C.S.I. 
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edited by none other than Dr. Sayyed Abdul 
Tatif himself (Hyderabad, Deccan, 1925) :—(U 
“We can easily, imagine our future Pandits no 
only writing a Eatinised Hindustani but 
mouthing an Indianised Eatin.’ (on page 6, 
from the essay on “Scientific Nomenclature for 
the Vernaculars”!. (2) ‘Tn order to explmn it 
to the reader not learned in Hindustani (on 
page 19, from the same essay as above) ; and 
{%] “Are you aware what influence Aligarh 
movement has already had on Mussalman 
thought and Hmdustani Eiterature. (01 
page 104, from the Presidential Adless at the 
Rampur session of the Mohomedan Educational 
Conference). So if the use of t e term 
“Hindustani” is indecent and unscientific, 1 am 
in good company. Did 
editorial capacity find fault with t e . 

Sahib? If he did not, why has he poured the 
vials of his wrath on me? It reminds one of 
the Persian proverb which says that there is a 
certain class of people whose memories are very 

short. 


I found fault with him for making the following 
statements on page 77 of his book : 

“A few sentences are also attributed to the poet 

Sayyed Insha and 3Iirza Jan-i-Jahaii 

From the nature of the compositions, one 
will at once notice that they are but 
amateurish attempts expressed in a heavy 
and cumbersome st\le and written in a 
language hardly distinguishable from the 
Indo-Persian in vogue in the later days of 
the iloghal Empire.” 

Here he distinctly says that only a few 
sentences of prose were written by Insha, not 
before Insha, and that Insba’s prose was written 
ill “a heavy cumbersome style” and “in a 
language hardly distinguishable from the Indo- 
Persian in vogue in the later days of the Moghal 
Empire.” My contention was and is that Insha 
wrote not merely a few' sentences but a complete 
story, and he w'rote in very simple Hindustani, 
not in “Indo-Persian.” I criticised what Dr. 
Latif wrote in bis book, not wliat Dr. Eatif 
writes now' in his apologia, which is utterly 
different from wljat he wrote previously. He 
is welcome to correct himself and change -his 


One paragraph of Dr. Eatif’s apologia I must 
quote in full : t. 

“In the same unscientific manner the Pandit 
Sahib strives to correct my statement that 
there was no pro-e in Urdu before Insha 
apart from a few passages written m the 
Indo-Persian style. He thinks that the 
story Kuar-Vrai-Bhan written by ln>lia 
gives the lie direct to my statement. But 
the Pandit Sahib instead of attributing m\ 
statement to ignorance, should have 
examined the language of the -,tory before 
asking me why I failed to notice it in uiy 
.survey of the early Urdu literature. As he 
■himseH say.s, the writer of the story claims 
to have “studiously refrained ffrom using a 
single Persian or Arabic word in the course 
of the whole narrative.” Well, that 1 ^ just 
the reason for me to discard it as a piece 
of Urdu literature, as I have discarded the 
writings of the Pandit Sahib’s friends who 
have been trying to Sanskritise the 


opinion, but he cannot be allowed to distort 
facts to escape from an indefensible position. 

I said in my review that the dictum of Dr. 
Eatif that “until the advent of English 
influence, all that want under the name of Urdu 
literature, which is entirely in verse, was all l 
imitative, artificial and uninspiring” was too 
sweeping and that every student of Urdu poetry 
will protest against it. Note Dr. E-itif says 
that he nowhere condemned Mir, Dard, Atish, 
Ghalib and Anis, wholesale. But lie did say 
that all they wrote, (for they' w'rote before the 
advent of English influence), was imitative, 
artificial and uninspiring. If this is not 
wholesale condemnation, what then is it? Dr. 
Eatif cannot be allowed to wriggle out of his 
uncomfortable position so easily. Further on, 
lie veij' kindly remarks that certain expressions 
used by' me in praise of the old masters are 
“the stock-in-trade of hack literary critics,” 
expresses his inability' to understand the mean- 
ing of “tragic wistfulness” when applied to 


language.” 

In did not find fault with Dr. Eatif for 
saving that “there was no prose in LTdu before 
Insha apart from a few passages written in the 
Indo-Persian style,” or for discarding Insha s 
Kumar Udai Bhan as a piece of Urdu literature. 


Sufi poets, and of “mysterious potency,” when 
applied to Ghalib’s verse, and asks me to give 
illustrations. I am sorry I cannot oblige him, 
for I am not prepared to cast pearls. He has 
either read the old masters or he has not. If 
he has not, he should read them carefully now. 
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If he has read them already, and has failed to 
understand them and to appreciate their charm, 
nothing that I may write or quote wiU enlighten 
him. I can only repeat that I am sorry for him, 
but it is beyond my humble powers to supply 
the defects of nature. He may revel amidst 
“the influences which characterise high 
aesthetic life” — whatever that they mean,— 
and which evidently render an Indian insensible 
to the poetic worth of Mir, Ghalib and Anis : 
I for niy part would not touch such “influences” 
even with a pair of tongs. 

Dr. Latif says that I took him to task “for 
not having included in the list of the present- 
daj^ writers some of his own favourites” and 
states that he did not be so because he was not 


writing a hsitory of Urdu Literature but was 
only tracing the influence of English Literature 
on Urdu Literature. This is exactly my point. 
I say that no writer who sets out to trace the 
history of fEnglish influence on Hindustani, — 
I beg Dr. Latif’s pardon — I mean, Urdu 
literature — and who has any pretensions to the 
knowledge of his subject, can afford to ignore 
the Oudh Punch, the poetry of the late Pandit 
Braj Narayan Chakbast and in the Zamana ,for 
they represent some of the impMortant agencies 
through which English influence has worked 
and is working. Dr. Latif failed to recognise 
them (because he does not know enough about 
them and this ignorance sadly mars his effort. 


THE CLASH OF CREEDS. 

By L.^l.a Lajp.\t R.ai, m.l.a, 


The problem of India is a part of the work! 
problem. India is the heart of the Orient. I 
deliberately say the “Orient” therein including 
Africa and Asia both. As long as India is under 
the political and economic domination of the 
white people, Asia must remain so, and as Asia 
is not free, Africa must, perforce, be exploited 
by Europe. India’s political subordinat’on is 
the key to the political bondage of all the 
coloured races of the world. This “clash of 
colour” is, in the opinion of some of the most 
thoughtful Americans and Europeans, the 
greatest problem of the world as it is constituted 
to-day. But in India, we have even more 
complicated situation. To the “clash of colour” 
has been added “the clash of creeds”. The 
dash of different religions is the princip,al cause 
of India’s political bondage and economic 
dependence. If we could remove this obstacle, 
we could solve India’s problem without much 
difficulty, and thereby help3 substantially towards 
the solution of the world problem. Can we 
solve it; and if so, how'? 

In order to understand the situation, we 
^nust undertake a rapid and brief survey of the 
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manner in which the white iieople’s domination 
of the East began. The author of “The Clash 
of Colour” has done this for us in a few* striking 
sentences and I make no apology for reproduc- 
ing them. 

“Whether or not it is true that, the white man’s 
mission is 'to farm the world’, he is, in fact, doing 
so on a scale unprecedented in liistory and with 
revolutionary effects on the life of the races whose 
lauds he farms and whose life he directs. 

“A swift moving picture of the last four centuries 
of history, and of the world to-day, will throw into 
relief this astonishing situation. 

“If we stand back rather less than five hundred 
years and look out on the world of, say, 1-150, we 
discover the white man besieged in the relatively small 
n'ass of land that we call Western and Central 
Europe ; with the group of British Islands lying off 
the shores of that continent. If he turned his head 
over his shoulder East, he found hanging on to his 
flank the Mongol of the Russian and Central Asian 
Steppes. If, desiring, as he did, the trade of India, 
he looked south-east or south he found (from the 
Danube across nearer Asia to the Nile, acorss North 
Africa to the Gibralter) the hostile scimitar of the 
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world of Islam barring his way. Westv.'ard lay the 
Atlantic ocean, that wild waste of endless waters which 
he had never crossed, which were indeed to him the 
end of the world. 

“Literally then the white man saw himself in that 
narrow continent encircled by an unbroken siege <if 
human enemies and by the impassable ocean. 

“Suddenly two dramatic adventures not only 
changed the history of the world, but revolutionized 
the roll of the white man in human affairs. 

“In 1492 Columbus seeking a new route to India 
across the Atlantic, stumbled on the colossal break- 
water of a new continent. In 149S I'asco de Gama 
also in search of a new route to India, found his 
way round the southernmost promontory of Africa 
into the Indian Ocean and landed at Calicut. The 
white man had broken the barrier of the .Atlantic and 
had outflanked the forces of Islam by the tremendous 
detour of the Cape of Good Hope — two stupendous 
achievements that were to alter the destiny of man. 
He at once discovered a “Mew World’’ and had made 
the oceans 

pathway to the ends of Earth.’ 

“The siege was broken. 

“From that hour for more than four centuries an 
incessant tide of expansion of the white man’s 
dominance has flowed across the world from hritain 
and West Central Europe.’’ 

This is rather a long extract, but I could 
not put it better and so I have taken the liberty 
of reproducing it at length. It is true that the 
!Ne\v World was the first to be discovered, but 
that discovery need not have ufTected the Hriem 
at all, but for the almost simultaneous discovery 
of the route of the Cape of Good Hope by 
Vasco de Grama. The discovery of the new 
world was purely accidental. The discover v of 
the route to the ( irieiit was deliberately planned 
and designed. The < Irieiit was already known 
to Europe. It was from the former that the 
latter had originally learnt everything worth 
learning, about the arts of peace and war, 
agriculture and handicraft, music and mathema- 
tics, medicine and astronomy, painting and 
sculpture, religion and theology and even shi]i- 
ping and ship-making. History had already 
recorded several struggles between the East and 
the West for Political and Economic snpremay. 
So far the balance of power had generally been 
in favour of the East. Against one temporary 
raid of Persia and India by the IVIacedonian, 
there had been several successful invasions 
followed by conr|nests and occupation of the 
best parts of Europe by the Asiatics. The 


IMongols were in possession of la^ge tracts of 
European Russia, the Turks occupied all the 
Balkans with almost the whole littoral of Eastern 
Mediterranean, both in Asia and Europe. 
The Arabs had for several centuries ruled over 
Spain and other well-known parts of the Latin 
ccuntrc'. They were actually in possession of 
and were ruling over the whole of Northeri. 
Africa. Against this history knew only of two 
conquests of Westernmost -\sia and Egypt by 
the Europeans. The first was by the Greeks 
whose rule over Egypt lasted for some time, 
but whose sway in Western Asia itself was that 
of culture rather than of conquest. The second 
was by the Romans, who took over the Greek 
possessions in Africa and Asia and ruled over 
them for some centuries, but they never crossed 
the Euphrates. No P/aropean army except that 
of the klacedonian ever reached Persia, Central 
Asia and India. On the political side it was 
Islam and the Islamic peoples that penetrated 
Europe and held it in their grip. On the 
economic side it was India that held sway over 
the markets of Europe through its cotton, silk 
and woollen fabrics and its gold. After the 
Persian domination of the Mediterranean had 
crumbled to jiieces before the Greeks, that part 
of the Orient was occupied, as we have seen, by 
the Greeks and the Romans until Islam rose 
sphinx-like, and by one swift and dramatic 
movement not only recovered all the Asiatic 
and African dominions of the Romans but 
actually carried war into the heart of Western 
h.uiopc and took jiossession of some of die most 
\alnahle and fertile parts of that continent. 
Slowly the tide of conquest advanced until in 
^151 Constantinople was taken and Iuiro])e was 
in\aded from the East by the ( )ttoman Turks 
who reached the walls of \ ienna. 

T- he discovery of Casco de Gama, however, 
changed the whole situation. The first victim 
was India. It was from India, with Indian 
ri.oiie\ and Indian men, that European domina 
tion in Asia and Africa mainly spread Blast, 
\\ est and South. It is thus that to-dav nearlv 
tile wh.ole of Asia and Africa lies prostrate at 
the feet of the European. What it comes to, 
may again be stated in the words of ]\Ir. Basil 
Mathews in his Chash of Colour: — 

“With the exception of tlie Far East— China and 
tlie Japanese Empire— and parts of South America 
the white man in these centuries has with the irresisti- 
ble drive of his energetic e.xpansion, discovered for 
himself, opened up and then taken under his control 
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all tile eomiiients of the world. By the technical 
miracles of the modern science, of transport of goods 
and of ideas, the cable and wireless, the giant liner 
and the trans-continental railways, and these children 
of internal combustion, engine and the aeroplane and 
the molar plough, the white man has carried libs 
control into the secret recesses of every continent. 
He has fanned the world by employing the labour of 
men of every race under the Sun. The hands of 
.Vfricans, .Vsiatics and Islamics produce the rubber 
and the .goki, the cotton and the oil, the foods au.l 
fai.rics of everc" kind, and pour this gathered wealth 
into the lap of the West. 

‘'This is a history o; these four astounding 
centuries. 

“There are on earth some fifty million square miles 
cf habitable land surface. Of these miles forty-seven 
arc under white dominance or nearly the whole 

1 aljitable area of the world. Of the remaining six 

million sipiare miles over four million square miles 
are ruled by yellow races — the Chinese and the 
Japanese, the 1. tier now having sway over Korea, 

Formusa and the Pacific Islands that Germany used 
to govern north of the Equator. 

“Of all this vast area of forty-seven million square 
miles, controlled by tlie white races, Ijy far th': 

greater part is under tlie hand of the English-speak- 
ing peoples. ( if every seven people in the British 
ICmpire, six are coloured.” 

How these amazing results have been 
obtained and how they affect us in India airl 
m Asia are questions which we examine below. 

II. 

The readiest answer to the question raised 
by me would be, that Europe’s success in 
taking possession of the whole world is due to 
power placed in the hands of its peoples by 
the growth of kuowled.ge, and the progress 
that has taken place in science during the last 
two centuries. 

“The very facts,’’ says IMr. Basil IMathews, 
“that the siege of Islam forced the white man 
to take to the ocean, drove him also to be.gin 
inventing new instruments for navigation, and 
so led on to new sciences of mathematics, 
astronomy, engineering construction, medicine 
and so on; and created that intellectual in- 
quisitiveness and inventiveness which are (when 
you get down to the roots) the central creative 
forces of the new world.” 

The inventions of James Watt and George 
Stephenson created the industrial revolution, 
ffhe mdustrial revolution brought in its train 


wealth and an increase in population. Then 
followed the fairj’-like development of transport 
and of farming and of mining until distance 
was destroyed and space shrank into smallness. 

But this is at best, only a half truth. There 
was not much of science in the i6th and the 
17th centuries when the real disintegration of 
India began. This disintegration was started 
and helped by internal causes rather than by 
external pressure, which in fact did not come 
into full force until long after Aurangzeb’s 
death. Till then the Europeans in India had 
only been petty traders wlio relied much on 
the support of the native rulers, for the safety 
of their trade and eff'ects. The causes that 
brought about the dissolution, first of the 
yioghul and then of the Mahratta Empires, 
stand quite apart from the growth of science and 
knowledge in Europe. The flame which 
consumed the Mogltul Empire and later burnt 
and reduced to ashes the iMahratta Federation, 
was ignited by the clash of faiths, and the 
consequent lack of co-operation between the 
people and their rulers Individual ambitio'o 
and treachery also played their part, but the 
main underlying cause was the clash of 
religions. On occasions people of different 
faiths joined hands against the British, but the 
latter could always successfully play one 
against the other, so much so that the 
tollowers of different faiths vied one with 
another in serving the British and extending 
their Empire all over Asia. 

Then came the growth of science which 
accelerated the movement thus set in motion 
by the clash of faiths, until step by step nearly 
the whole world came under the domination of 
the white race. yir. Basil IMathews excludes 
Ciiiiia and Japan from this description, but 
China is, perhaps, as good as a European farm. 

According to i\Ir. iMathews, “the white man 
has indeed found it to be his destiny to ‘farm 
the world’; but “in the process he has stirred 
the races of the world into new life. He still 
controls the governing machinert' and most of 
the productive industry of the world ; but his 
rule is challenged. Some men of the other 
races would fight him. Others would work 
with him. Few, however, would be ready to 
carry on indefinitely under his unqualified 
authority. 

‘‘Permaneiith- to resist the claim of the other 
races for new power would lead to world-war. 
To accept it swiftly without qualification would 
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lead to chaos. Is there a way out of 
this impasse? What basis, if any, is possible, 
for a world-order in which all the just rights 
and needs of every race would be met?” 

This is the ‘vital world-wide issue' which 
not only hlr. Mathews but several other 
Europeans and Americans have of late been 
discussing and trying, each in his own way, to 
solve. To the race-arrogant the answer is 
simple. The white race, they say, is the onl}- 
race fit to govern ; others must occupy a 
subordinate position for all time to come. The 
story of the domination of the coloured races 
by the white is a storj^ of blood and torture, 
of cruelty and infamy, of cunning and deceit, 
not unmixed with energy and daring enter- 
prise, and also with industry of the most extra- 
ordinary kind. This is no place to recount all 
this. For the present we are concerned, only 
with the situation as it is. 

‘‘The clash of colour, the resistance of the 
other races to white domination has”, says Mr. 
Mathews, ‘‘led many men, some of them of 
great brilliance of mind to say ; first, that the 
root-facts of the physical and mental differences 
c f the races cause this conflict ; secondly, that 
you cannot change those great fundamental 
facts of race; therefore, thirdly, ^mu must have 
lace-war; and fourthly, you had better face the 
fact and prepare to resist the demand of the 
other races by the united armed force of all the 
white man’s numbers and wealth and capacity.” 

Mr. Mathews’ examination of the race- 
problem leads him, as it has led many other 
thinkers of note, to the conclusion that 
‘ race antagonism is not rooted in primitive instinct, 
it is not present in the natural child ; it is put there 
through suggestion and education by the adult. It 
i-; not fundamental ; it need not exist. This discovery 
breaks the terrible tyranny of race-antagonism over 
n'.an. He can conquer and destroy race-war. We 
can ‘wipe out our enemies’ by ‘wiping out our 
enmities.’ The third tiling is, th.at the highest 
authority — as well as from our own outlook on 
Iiistory — the world domination of tlie white man is 
a recent growth and is not likely to persist inde- 
finitely. 

“What then is needed to achieve the ideal of the 
t,orld-team on the plane of our life here and now? 
We need in the affairs of man, some real and 
powerful force that will fuse the separate national 
and racial spirits into a unity. We need a King 
Arthur idea and ideal to , gather the warring knights 
into a Round-Table cf world-chivalry to co-operate 


in defending the distressed and the weak and in 
fighting for world-peace.’’ 

How far this is likely to happen and what 
is going to be the offshoot is known onlj’ to 
gods. 

III. 

The problem of India is, however, a double 
pioblem. It is a race problem (or a clash of 
colour) so far as the antagonistic interests of 
the white people and the people of the country 
are concerned. As between the latter inter-se, 
there is no race rivalry now, whatever might 
have been the case in ancient times. Yet the 
problem which actually faces them is even more 
difficult and complicated. It is the problem of 
conflicting creeds. Ours is a land of many 
faiths. Some call them all ‘‘warring faiths”, 
but the actual struggle for supremacy is con- 
fined to three — Hinduism, Islam and Christian- 
ity. 

Just as present, the number of Christians 
is not sufficiently large to cast a shadow on 
the political future of the country. Moreover 
the younger generations of the Indian 
Christians are coming to realise that on the 
ground of religion they should advance no 
claims for special treatment in the domain of 
politics. They are content to take their stand 
on merit and merit alone. But with the 
increase of numbers, which Dr. S. K. Dutta, at , 
a meeting of the Unity Conference at Delhi put ^ 
at 1000 a day, one does not know what changes 
might come in the mentality of the coinmunitj’ 
ill the future. There are, however, several 
elements in the situation which reduce the fear 
o. a change for the worse to almost a negligible 
op.iantity. What actually troubles us at the 
piesent moment is the antagonism (which is 
growing, both in volume and intensity) between 
the two principal religious communities of the 
coimtry--the Hindu and the Muslim. Both 
are suspicious and mistrustful of each other. 
One has ah.iays lieen militant; the other is 
f'eveloping that characteristic very fast. One 
IS an.xious to increase its numbers; the other, 
at least, to maintain the status quo. This, the 
latter thinks, it can only achieve by becoming 
as aggressive as the other is i.e., by adding 
active conv^ersion of people of other faiths to 
1 s programme. Shuddhi and Tabligh are the 
craze of the day. I say this in no deprecating 
spirit as I am mv'self an advocate of the first, 
as iMuslims are of the second. Anxiety to 
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increase numbers for eventual political gain is 
at the bottom of both. Religion is thus being 
made a handmaid of politics, as it has always 
been in the history of the human race. 

I do not mean to say that no conversions 
have ever been made out of purely religious 
motives. But the latter can only be said of 
comparatively a few individual cases. Mass 
conversions of the past and present have always 
had politics at their bottom, and it is these 
latter on which both the Hindus and IMuslims 
are at present engaged. Islam, Christianity and 
Buddhism have from their very birth, been 
proseletyzing religions. Hinduism, they say, 
was not so. Many people used to sa3' that a 
Hindu uas born and not made. The proposi- 
tion is now being contested both on principle 
and historicalljn The ancient history of 
Hinduism is cited in proof of the fact that 
conversion to Hinduism is possible. But 
whether this was so in the past o“ not, it is 
evident that in future Hinduism is going to be 
a missionarj' religion. The exigencies of the 
situation are being relied upon for this alleged 
change of front. 

The clash of Hinduism and Islam, however, 
is not the only clash that troubles us. Within 
Hinduism itself there is a clash between the 
reformers and the orthodox — the Ar\’a Samaj 
and the Sanatan Dharma Sabha, — also in the 
south of India there is a rivalry between 
Brahmins and Non-Brahmins. In Islam equally 
there is a clash between Sunnis and Shias, 
Ahmadis and Non-Ahmadis. Where this is 
going to end, nobody knows. 

Aiij-waj’, if the present is any basis for the 
future, India bids fair to be a vast battle-field 
for the clash of faiths and creeds. No one 
can have an\’ objection to freedom of propa- 
ganda, but this kind of rivalry or competition, 
which is almost unique in the modern world, 
is bound to affect most injurioush' India’s 
prospects of political freedom. Our masters, 
the most astute, the most wide-awake and the 
most accomplished Imperialists of all history, 
are too human and too clever not to take 
advantage of the opening thus made by our- 
selves. We do not need a prophet to tell us, 
that until in some way or other, this clash of 
faiths is so regulated as to be made inoffensive 
for political purposes, politically we are a 
doomed nation. However much we may foam 
and fret, till then no substantial political 
advance is possible. And unless we get our 


freedom, neither the rest of Asia nor Africa 
will get theirs. We wdll, thus, by a conflict of 
religions in our own countrj% be a direct cause 
of the colonred world’s continued bondage, as 
we have been in the past the principal cause of 
their faU in the whiteman’s march towards 
world-dominion . 

IV. 

Eet us glance over the map of the world and 
examine the situation a little carefuly. Egypt’s 
advance towards independence has been sub- 
stantialh’ crecked. She is sandwnched between 
the Suez and the Sudan, both of which are 
indispensable for the maintenance of British 
supremacy in Asia and Africa. Turkey is free, 
but her frontiers on the East and the West, the 
North and the South, are so arranged as to keep 
her constantly at war with some one or other of 
her neighbours including some Muslim tribes. 
The bravery and strategy of Kamal Pasha have 
forced a Laussane treaty, but Europe has not 
forgotten that the Turk is an Asiatic and a 
INluslim to boot. As for the homelands of the 
Arabs — Arabia, Syria, Palestine and Meso- 
potamia — any one who has eyes can read the 
writing on the wall. China in the East, and 
the homelands of the Arabs in the W'est will 
never be allowed to have peace. They are 
nominallj' free, but we know what their freedom 
means. In the heart of these Arab lands British 
Imperialism has implanted an Ulster which has 
sealed the fate of all of them. The clash of 
doctrine and theologj" aided by the ambition of 
individual adventurers will do the rest. The 
“indomitable courage’’ of the RiSs has raised a 
slight hope, in the hearts of some, of the coming 
freedom in North Africa; but European inter- 
ests in Africa, East, West, North and South are 
too extensive and valuable to let that hope be 
realised even to a modest degree. France and 
Spain are alreadj^ joining hands to crush the 
Riffs. Britain will pla\' a watching game until 
she finds that the situation is bej’ond the means 
of two. Then she ma}' step in to give the final 
blow'. 

Let us now’ look at Central Asia. 
Afghanistan is no doubt progressing, but the 
recent Khost trouble ending in the drastic 
measures which His IMajesty the Amir took 
against the Ahamdiyas, is a w’aming finger for 
those who are in the habit of generalising 
and building on very slender foundadtions. 
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Some are inclined to build heavily on the 
rivalry between Imperialistic Europe and 
Bolshevik Russia. But they are counting with- 
out their hosts. There is, I am afraid, nothing 
to choose between the two. The Bolslieviu 
lias, for the present, only one aim and that is to 
compel Britain and France and the United 
States to make up with them. As soon as this 
is achieved, their activities are likely to take a 
different turn. Some are hoping and praying 
foi a European war. It ma}’ or may not come. 
Even if it does come, it may or may not be of 
anj^ substantial held to the warring faiths of 
Asia. It maj’ thus be fairh' concluded that 
while India’s bondage is a sourace of great 
humiliation and an intolerable loss to all her 
people, nay even to the rest of the coloured 
V. orld, it is also most damaging to the Islamic 
world. Hindus have no interests outside India. 
^Muslims have. Anybody who knows the 
A.B.C. of world politics must thus clearly see 
through the game of the Anglo-Indian press and 
Anglo-Indian statesmen in taking the side of 
the Muslims in their quarrels with the Hindus. 
It is a part of a world-game. Those who have 
eyes can see it. British Imperialists would be 
extremely stupid (which they are not) if they 
acted otherwise. Let not Indian Muslim 
leaders, then, be deluded by the friendship 
of Anglo-Indian scribes who are goading 
them on to a bitter and never-ending 
quarrel with the Hindus, and always backing 
them against the latter. I may be a “fire- 
brand extremist,’’ but I have not spent 
3'ears in Europe and America without knowing 
a bit of western mentality. The westerner is 
no saint. His alleged benevolence and philan- 
thropy is not even skindeep. His professions 
are only a part of a political game. In actual 
life he is as cruel and as merciless as any other 
Imperialist in the histor}' of the human race has 
been or can be. At present his one aim is ex- 
ploitation. He can feed his economic serfs well, 
he can allow them a morsel of civilised life too, 
if and as much as, it suits his purpose. But 
the moment he finds that his “benevolence’’ or 


“philanthropy’’ or “love of justice’’ is likely to 
interfere with his gains, he stoops to such low 
tactics and such destructive processes as befit 
only those who are eaten up with their own 
self-interest. Let the victims of the Punjab 
Itlartial Law regime speak. Let the Egyptians 
give evidence. Let the Africans tell their tale 
of woe and afflictions. Imperialism is a monster 
which k^o^vs no law and no bounds. Self- 
aggrandisement at any cost is the only law it 
knows and recognises. 

In the circumstances, it is for the Muslims 
to decide whether the game they are playing is 
worth the price they shall have to pay for it. 
They can have communal representation all 
along the line, in the Counci’s, the Local 
Bodies, the Services and the Universities, but at 
V hat price ? Are they not bartering away the 
liberties of the Islamic world for a mere mess 
of pottage? Are they not reducing the chances 
of an Islamic revival by prolonging the period 
of India’s bondage and reducing the chances of 
its gaining Swaraj, because that is what 
communal representation, if carried to its logical 
length, means and involves. Is it not worth 
their while to acquire the friendehip and good- 
will of the Hindus by giving up their demand 
for communal representation or bj' coming to a 
reasonable understanding with them as to how 
far this principle should go. Communal re- 
l)resentation in the hands of resourceful jieople 
like the British, is a weapon which will effec- 
tively bar India’s march to freedom. Communal 
lepresentation is only another name for the 
continuance of this clash of creeds in its full 
fury. Must this clash continue to poison our 
political life? Is is impossible to eliminate it? 
Let us pause and ponder. We are taking a ver\' 
grave responsibility, too great and grave to be 
lightly underrated by making ourselves responsi- 
ble for the continued political slavery of more 
than three-fourths of the iiuman race who have 
their home in Asia and Africa. The only way 
to get rid of this responsibility is to banish 
religion from the field of politics and take our 
stand all along the line on pure Indianism 
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THE VULGARITY OF COLOUR PREJUDICE. 
By Mr. C. F. Andrews. 


Quite a library of books has recently been 
compiled in the West dealing with the race and 
colour question. Modern America seems to 
have gone almost mad in its advocacy of the 
cult of the Nordic Race. This cult is regarded 
as the essential feature of white supremacy, the 
final fact, that is to dominate the world, the 
actual Superman. All this is vulgar to an 
extraordinary degree. Indeed, the ignorance 
underlying such self-assertion is onl}’ equalled 
by its amazing impudence. For the so-called 
evidence on which it is based, are those of 
measurement of intelligence by arbitrary 
methods, which would give highest marks to 
quick-witted sharpness and lowest to profound 
meditative thought. The height of absurdity is 
reached, when such agile mental standards are 
regarded as the only ones worth jireserving on 
this planet. The eugenic breeding of men is 
supposed to be necessary for this purpose. All 
tlie quiet meditative souls in the world would 
be eliminated by sucli a test in favour <T a 
‘Nordic’ brain. The men and women, who 
would most probalily survive, would be those 
who could solve cross-word imzzles and answer 
promptly useless and impossible (lucstions. 

(due of the most interesting lists of books in 
this new library on race and colour is that of 
the modern novels on this subject. The snob- 
bery of these books in dealing with this topic, 
is almost inconceivab’e, as also is theu contempt 
for any race except the writer’s own. 

(due such book is “The Dominant Race” 1 
novel about West Africa Tht book a', pears to 
have run through many editions and its author 
is a District Commissioner of the Gold Coast 
Colony. It has been republished in a cheaper 
form in Bell’s ‘Indian and Colonial Library’ 
and its sale is said to have lx;en large. The 
whole novel is occupied with working out the 
essential difference between the white man and 
every other man under the Sun. 

II. 

Let me try to sketch in outline this utterlv 
impossible stoiw. A white man, named Janies, 


comes out to the Gold Coast, in the Civil 
Service. He is a superman b3' birth because he 
is fortunate enough to be a member of the 
Dominant Race. (It is necessarj' alwaj's in such 
novels to spell the two words ‘Dominant 
Race’ with capital letters'). His father, who is 
rich, wishes him to uphold the imperial 
dominion of the White Race in Africa. Before 
ho goes, he falls in love with Marion, a 
Christian Scientist, who does not believe in 
drugs. She makes him promise never to take 
quinine, even if he gets malarial fever. He is 
fool enough to make the promise. 

James has her portrait on his writing table ; 
and the Civilian with whom he is staying on 
the Gold Coast, falls in love with Marion’s 
portrait. This man’s leave is imm.ediateb’’ due, 
and he is determined to find out Marion and to 
woo her, while her betrothed is away, and 
marr\' her. These Supermen seem on such 
occasions to be ‘beyond good and evil’. 

Janies goes down with fever, and the Doctor 
and the Civilian hold his hands tight and pour 
quinine down his throat. Just when the 
Civilian, whose name is Hilary, is starting for 
England, an order comes from the Governor of 
tlic Gold Coast, that either Hilaiy or James 
must go into the interior. Hilarj' knows that 
James is a perfect fool, who does not in the 
least know the countr\’ and cannot speak a word 
of the lan.guage and will probabU' get killed. 
He, therefore, allows him to go, and himself 
sails home to win the love of IMarion. He tells 
Marion an abominable falsehood about the 
quinine, saying that James took it willingh’. 
Marion thereui^on breaks off her betrothal to 
James, and ver\' soon is devoted to Hilar\^ 
James gets her letter breaking off the be- 
trothal, while he is in the interior. He does 
not know Hilaiy’s baseness. 

But as luck would have it, IVIarion finds out 
just in time that Hilare- has lied. For the 
Doctor accideiitalh' meets ^Marion and Hilar\' at 
a London restaurant, and tells the story how' 
Janies kicked and struggled and broke a 
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thermometer, before he could be forced to take 
the quinine. IMarion cuts Hilary on the spot 
and writes a passionate love-letter to James, in 
order to restore her betrothal with him which 
had been broken off. 

jNIeanwhile things become complicated for 
James. He finds in the hut of the cannibal 
chief, a girl who is ‘white’, held as a captive. 
She is not quite white, and evidently does not 
belong to the Dominant Race ; but she is very 
pretty and James at once begins to make love 
to her, regarding himself as free from Marion 
who had written out to him, as we have seen, 
telling him the betrothal is broken off. 

James asks this ‘white’ girl to marry him. 
But fortunately for the story she refuses. Then 
follow some extraordinary adventures in which 
James rescues this girl, whose name is Ambah. 
from being made a part of a cannibal sacrifice. 
Just at the moment when James himself is going 
to be killed and sacrificed, Hilary comes back 
from England to the Gold Coast, in a fit of 
repentance. He saves the life of James and of 
the ‘white’ girl, but is himself killed while 
doing so. They mourn over Hilary and call 
him a noble fellow. He is a true scion of the 
Dominant Race. 

James brings back the ‘white’ girl to the 
Coast. The Governor of the Gold Coast is 
much pleased with him and calls him a worthy 
member of the Gold Coast Civil Service. 
Ambah, the ‘white’ girl, whom he has icscued, 
but whose blood is not quite pure, convenient- 
ly goes into a convent, and James is welcomed 
back, like a prodigal son, by his father, who 's 
proud of him as a noble scion of the Dominant 
Race. So in the end, James marries Marion, 
the English girl, who is a pure-blooded white, 
without a taint of colour like Ambah, and lives 
happily ever afterwards. 

The whole story is obviously absurd; the 
plot is altogether second-rate. The most 
poisonous part of the book is tlie contempt and 
patronage combined, which are shown towards 
all the other laces. The Negro race e'-peciall\ 
is made fun of on every possible occasion. 
Either the Negro is servile, in his attachment 
to white man, or else he is treacherous and 
cunning and wicked. Everything is judged by 
the standard of servility to the white man. 
Furthermore, the white man himself may be a 
perfect fool, like James, nevertheless he is 
bound to take the lead and domineer and rule 


over everybody else; and stranger still he is 
bound in the long run to succeed. 

I should like to add one word about the 
mentality behind this novel. What is as 
evident as possible from the story is that ac- 
cording to the writer the whole world belongs 
by right of birth to the White iMan. But the 
white man must be superlatively white. There 
are grades even of whiteness and then an 
impassable gulf. The IMuhaminadan soldier, 
the pagan Gold Coast Negro, nay, even the 
Christian Negro clerk or foreman, all, all are 
‘black’. And between ‘black’ and ‘white’ there 
is a great gulf fixed by birth itself. Now the 
extraordinary thing is this, that the very people 
in Europe who have built up so metic' louslv 
this new caste system are themselves the loud- 
est in proclaiming the inhumanity of the caste 
system m India. Yet I seriously doubt whether 
ludia even in her darkest moods of internal 
depression and decay, ever built up such fanci- 
ful barriers as these modern Europeans are 
doing in the hey-daj^ of their success. 

III. 

Another novel, which has run througn 
many editions is called “A Rajah’s Honour,” 
It is a travesty of Indian life. The ‘natives' 
(for no otner w'ord is used throughout the 
book) are all of tlw-m utterly despicable 
creatures. The Rajah himself is so grotesquelv 
fantastic, as to be scarcely a human character 
at all. The leading English character. Major 
Garfield, ends the book as follows : — 

‘‘It was ever the same, he thought, he 
would be always up against caste prejudices, the 
inflexibility of which is like the law of the 
Medes and Persians. And India would be 
ever thus, he mused, as the tonga jogged on its 
return journey. East is East and West is West 
and^^there is no getting away from it. 

His j'cars of self-abnegation and toil for 
both East and West, what had they brought 
him? Gratitude? No ! Even the man m who.se 
service he had risked his life would not raise a 

finger m the interests of humanity Earned 

. ..Wes, but what was fame to him mnv ! 

The love which men toil for, and which 
should have been his, had passed him by. The 
truits of labour had turned acid in his m uth.” 

This then is the conclusion of the matter, 
according to this English writer. 

Let me give an outline of the story. Major 
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Garfield is the Civil Surgeon, at a cantonment 
station in Northern India. He is barred at the 
Club, because his skin is darker than the usual 
‘white’ skin. The word goes round the Club, 
that he is ‘of the country’ ; that he has a ‘touch 
of the tar brush ; that he is a Eurasian’ ! In 
reality, one of his ancestors was a Spanish 
Duke and this was the real reason for his 
tanned complexion. But the word goes round, 
all the same, as a kind of coarse jest, to be 
uttered behind his back, that this grandmother 
was an ayah. A man named Oldham, at the 
Club, rejoices in making side remarks to that 
eflFect, and the INIajor winces under these 
allusions, but he keeps his own temper. He 
nurses his wrath in silence. 

Major Garfield goes on leave and comes 
back at the end of the hot weather, just before 
the monsoon, with a verj’’ beautiful wife, who 
is ultra-modern, and smokes with the men and 
sits up late at dances and has what is called a 
‘good time.’ Her name is Vivienne. 

jMajor Garfield takes her to the Club. A 
play is about to be acted, in which there is the 
part of an ‘ayah’. ISIajor Garfield is jeeringly 
asked b}' Oldham to take the ayah’s part. 
Instead of refusing, he strangely accepts it, and 
all kinds of sneers go round. This is how it is 
all described : 

“The fact that Garfield had married a 
woman so obviously thoroughbred, and as fair 
as he was dark, outraged Oldham’s feelings, 
and it was on this account that he determined 
to belittle, in front of her, the man she hid 
married. He wanted the woman to suffer (just 
as every Englishman and woman wants every 
white woman to suffer who marries black blood) 
and he was determined that she should.’’ 

The irrepressible Cosgrave, who always 
acted as a foil to Oldham pla^’ed his usual role. 

“Why d’you think it’s a splendid idea, 
Oldham ? ’ ’ 

“He’d make a perfect ayah. Got the face 
and colour, and all that sort of things, and can 
speak the ‘bat’ just like a native.’’ 

“What a brain you have got! I never 
thought of that.’’ 

Vivienne hears all this and gets the suspicion 
that her husband has ‘a touch of the tar.’ A 
little later on, she is taken to visit a Eurasian 
woman, named IMrs. Bell, who has just had a 
little baby. She is distressed by the suffocating 
atmosphere of the Eurasian home ; but, worst 
of all, when the shawl is taken off the baby at 
5 


the mother’s breast, she sees that though the 
mother is white, the baby is dark brown. The 
following conversation which takes place at this 
point, is so typical of the mentalitj’ of the whole 
book, that it must be quoted in full : 

“Vh'ienne could hardly believe her eyes. 
IMrs. Bell was almost as fair as an Englisli- 
woman. Her child, Winifred, was even more 
fair, but the baby at her breast was black, and 
to Vivienne’s im accustomed eyes the contrast 
was revolting. 

“The baby was going to be called Hugh 
after her husband 1 The idea, for every 
concrete reasons, sickened her. The squalor 
and the lackadaisical household had eaten into 
her vitals. The baby, a black baby, which 
lived in that atmosphere was going to be called 
Hugh after the doctor 1 After her husband ! 
The thought was so nauseating that Vivienne 
was not cognisant of the passing of time, and 
the conversation between ^Irs. Sinclair and 
IMrs. Bell became nothing but unintelligible 
murmurs to her. 

“Not until she was seated in the tonga oa 
the return journey was she able to think 
clearly. 

“And this was India ! The India which 
her husband had told her she would come to 
like, with a liking which would unsettle her for 
any other part of the world. 

‘She’s very ill, isn’t she?’ 

‘Yes’ was Vivienne’s monosyllable reply. 

‘I’m afraid it has upset you? I shouldn’t 
have taken you with me so soon. The squalor’s 
apt to upset a newcomer. I should have 
thought of that.’ 

‘Well, it was rather a shock.’ 

‘But you’ll get used to them in time. 
Eurasians are like that. IMy husband says 
they’ve all the vices of the English and the 
natives, and none of their virtues.’ 

‘Well, they evidently don’t like fresh air.’ 

‘I know. Did you hear Mrs. Bell telling 
the ayah to lower the chick as we left? Oh, of 
course you didn’t, I forgot you don’t under- 
stand Hindustani.’ 

‘I can’t understand a woman like that 
having such a black baby, I suppose her 
husband’s a native?’ 

‘No, he’s not he’s as English as we are. 
He was a sergeant in the Dorestshire regiment, 
before he was a guard on the Railway; they 
Mere married about five years ago. 

‘Five years ago?’ The words suggested 
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something incredible. Could it be possible that 
Winifred was their child? 

‘You see that’s the worst of inarrN’ing a 
Eurasian. You never know what the ofispring 
will be like. i\Iy husband says there’s alwavs 
a throwback sooner or later. INIrs. Bell’s a 
Eurasian, you see.’ 

‘A throwback ! W’hat’s a throwback?’ 

‘I don’t understand,’ said Vivienne falter- 
ingly. 

‘Well, \-ou see, if an Englishman marries a 
woman ‘of the country’ the children are often 
as fair as Europeans, but sooner or later there 
comes a black child, and Hugh is a typical 
throwback.’ 

“It was well for Hugh Garfield’s wife that 
at that moment her tonga drew up under the 
porch of the Sinclair’s bungalow. The words 
‘of the country’ re-fired themselves on her 
brain. vShe had not forgotten Oldham’.s 
remark : ‘his grandmother was an ayah, if hi^ 
mother wasn’t ! Like a stunned woman she 
stepped out of the tonga and sought her reom. 

“Was her husband a Eurasian? And was 
there the possibility of her having a black 
baby? She felt like swooning at the thought, 
and sat on the side of her bed in a listless 
attitude. Hugh would be returning sooi. ! 
How could she face him with such horrible 
thoughts in her mind? His return to which she 
had been looking forward, gave her no feeling 
of pleasure now, ‘Of the country! Why hadn’t 
he told her? 

“And then like one drowning and clutching 
at a straw she seized on l\[rs. Sinclai’'’s e.xacr 
words. ‘If an Englishman marries a woman of 
the country the children are often as fair as 
Europ)eans, but sooner or later there comes a 
black child. 

“Perhap>s it wasn’t the same, if a man ‘of 
the country’ married an Englishwoman? Oh, 
perhaps it wasn’t the same, it couldn’t be ! 
How could she have a black baby at hei breast > 

“There was the sound of horses’ hoofs on 
the drive. They drew nearer and stoppe.l 
under the porch. 

‘,Syce !’ It was her husband’s voice. But 
instead of rushing out to meet him, she retired 
into the bathroom and shut the door. The 
conclusion of IMrs. Sinclair’s sentence was 

hammering in her brain “Huch is a tr'pical 

throwback !’’ and Hugh was to be the name of 
their child if he were a son. 

“Oh God, can these things be?” 


After this incident, things go from bad to 
worse. Hajor Garfield acts in the play the 
ayah’s part and does it to perfection. At the 
end of the play, one of the Club-men says to 
Oldham : — 

“I thought you didn’t like Garfield?” 

“I don’t. Can’t .stand tar at any price ! 
But one must give h.im credit for being able to 
act, and having the courage to do it. I’ll offer 
him a job, when I am married.” 

Although Vivienne was no more capable of 
seeing behind her than anyone else, she could 
imagine the nudge whic’n followed Oldham’s 
remark, and knew’ that Cosgrave was drawing 
his companion’s attention to her presence ; and 
the red cheeks of IMrs. Sinclair told a similar 
tale. 

“There was a titter of laughter behind and 
Vivienne turned round suddenly to see Cosgrave 
stuffing a handkerchief into his mouth while 
tears of laughter rolled down his cheeks, and 
< >ldham looking preternaturally grave The 
clouds were gath.ering again.” 

Vivienne overhears all this and is determin- 
ed to find out the truth. .She was determined 
that the insinuations of Oldham should cease. 
She would invite him to dinner and thrash the 
matter out. She would have to know' first 
whether her Im.sband had a touch of the tar. 
Her future action depended on her koow'ing 
the truth. IMeanwhile, flarfield calls Oldhain 
a ‘young cub’ and forces him to cry out in an. 
agony as he sciueezes his hand with brute 
strength. Oldham is humiliated. At this 
nioiuent IMrs fjarheld conics up to iiim and 
says ; — 

IMr. ( ddham, I am .going to have this out 
with you. If we are to lie friends you must I’t 
sneer at Hugh, for .. ” 

“I don’t sneer.” 

“Isn’t saying he ha.s a touch of 'j.e tat 
sneering? 

I p to this jioint ( Hdluun had treated her 
remarks as somewhat frivolous. He was not 
sufticiemtly untler her tlirall as yet to sacrifice 
Ins self-conceit, and in a voice which showed 
a certain amount of di.sregard for this i.ssne, he 
blurted out the challen.ge : 

“The truth isn’t sneering!” 

And \ou think I don’t know mv husband's 
people, and all about him?” 

It somehow struck Oldham that a W’oma” 
who could mention the word ‘tar’ and her 
husband in the same breath could have no verv 
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deep-rooted affection for him, and still suffering 
from the sting of the word ‘cub’ which GarfieUi 
had hurled at him, his quick temper got thr 
better of him. 

“I’m damned sure you don’t!’’ 

After this INIrs. Garfield’s suspicions are 
confirmed. She does not ‘have it out’ with her 
husband, but becomes more and more deeply 
involved in a quarrel with him. 

IV. 

The rest of this amazing story about India 
remains to be told. We have had, a glimpse of 
the Club life. Xow the scene changes, and we 
are brought face to face with the Rajah in n 
neighbouring Indian State. He is represented 
as an English-educated person, with the veneer 
of culture from the West, but at heart still 
clinging to savage rites and superstitious cere- 
monies. With regard to these, horror is piled 
on horror by this lady author. The first scene, 
in the Rajah’s palace, begins at the time when 
his favourite wife is about to give birth to a 
child who may be heir to the throne. But she 
is suddenly seized by an almost fatal illness. 
IVIajor Garfield, the Civil Surgeon, is called in, 
but he is only allowed to feel her pulse through 
the purdah. He is not allowed even to see her 
tongue or c.xamine her throat, although ho 
suspects diphtheria. 

He suddenly remembers, however, his .great 
success as an ayah in the play, and decided to 
.go in this dis.guise, into the Rajah’s zenena and 
examine the royal patient. The high-priest 
of the Goddess Kali conveniently declares, that 
a certain moment at midnight will be propitious 
and that a stranger will appear. Major Garfield 
announces himself at that Very time, as an 
ayah, who can cure the Rani. He is admitted 
with his ba.g, containing a hypodermic syrin.ge 
and antitoxin, and then orders every one out 
of the room. He examines the Rani’s throat 
and finds it a clear case of d'phtheria. There- 
upon he injects quickly the anti-toxin with his 
hypodermic svringe ; and the Rani shrieks out 
with pain. The Rajah rushes in and sees 
throu.gh the disguise. He forced the Civil 
Surgeon before him, in a white heat cf indigna- 
tion at the violation of the sanctity of his 
zenana, into a prison cell, where all kinds of 
I'.ideous tortures are prepetrated for slowly 
grindin.g and torturing and starving this new 
prisoner to death. The fact that he is the 


Civil Surgeon of the Cantonment, does not 
seem to strike the Rajah at all. 

But the Rani miraculousw recovers and also 
gives birth to a son and lieir to the throne. 
In his ecstasy of joy at the double good news, 
the Rajah interviews his tortured prisoner. 
Major Garfield, and listens to his story and 
believes him. ilajor Garfield points out, that 
as no one has discovered the disguise except the 
Rajah himself, it can remain concealed and, 
therefore, he maj' be released without an^’one 
being the wiser. The Rajah is deeplj' touched 
and releases him secretly. As they separate 
one from the other, he says that Major 
Garfield’s honour shall be as sacred to liim as 
his own. It is at this point that the meaning 
of the title of the book ‘A Rajah’s Honour’ is 
made evident to the reader. 

Soon after this, IMajor Gatfield is called 
away on plague duty. While he is away, he 
discovers a certain vaccine which will make his 
name famous all over the world. He also 
discovers that lie is the sole descendant of a 
Spanish Duke. Before his departure he had 
warned Vivienne, his wife, against Gldham, and 
his wife had resented it. She has now become 
indifferent to her husband and has taken every 
piecaution that no child shall be born of their 
marriage, because she is afraid of .giving birth 
to a ‘i)lack baby’. But she never tells her 
husband about her fear. Just at the last, 
she begins to understand how’ baseless her 
fears arc. But it is too late. She has 
become involved in an intrigue with Oldham, 
v.ho dances perfectly and can make her 
do anvthing to please him when she is in the 
intoxication of a dance. He makes her kiss 
him passionately in a verandah, while servants 
are looking on, and the whole thing is reported 
to the Rajah, who takes upon himself the 
protection of Major Garfield’s honour, in these 
domestic matters, and has his spies and secret 
detectives in everj’ household iu the Canton- 
ment. 

Oldham goes even further in his infatuation 
and enters Vivienne’s bedroom. But the worst 
act of all at this time is prevented by the ayah, 
who is in the secret service of the Rajah. 
The ayah comes suddenly into the room. 
^Nevertheless, Vivienne is now reckless, and 
wishes at once to go away with Oldham, and 
live with him as his wife. Oldham’s passion 
has cooled down ; but Vivienne’s passion will 
have no refusal. Arrangements are made for 
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both of them to leave the Cantonment that very 
night in different tongas and meet at the 
railway station. 

But here again the Rajah’s secret-service 
police come into evidence. The tongawala of 
Mrs. Garfield’s tonga (who is of course in the 
pay of the Rajah) takes her away to the Rajah’s 
palace instead of to the railway station. She 
is confronted b\" the Rajah with all her mis- 
deeds. Oldham goes off without her and dies 
in a drunken quarrel in Bombay, which is 
engineered by the Rajah from a distance. 

V. 

Then comes the horrible climax of the book, 
full of absurdities and impossibilities, but 
literally creeping with horrors. The Rajah 
holds a kind of court-trial, and Vivienne is 
faced by the different aj’ahs, who have been 
in her service. All of them condemn her of 
immorality with Oldham. At last, under the 
hypnotic spell cf the Rajah’s eye, she confesses 
it herself, though actually she had not gone 
beyond the stage of kissing Oldham and trying 
to elope with him — bad enough as that was. 

When the trial is over, she is condemned as 
a wicked woman to be trodden to death by 
elephants. This is the punishment of 
unfaithfulness to a husband in the Rajah’s 
State. She can hardly at first believe it ; but 
when the truth of the horror in front of her 
comes home to her, she fights like a mad 
woman. But it is all in vain. First her two 
hands are amputated by whirling blades, and 
she holds up her mutilated stumps. At this 
very time. Major Garfield calls at the palace, 
and at first the reader supposes that there is 
going to be a rescue. But (Major Garfield knows 
nothing of what is going on behind the palace 
vails. Indeed, at the very time that he is 
waiting for an interview’ with the Rajah, his 
own wife, Vivienne, is being barbarously 
crushed to death b}’ the Rajah’s elephants, till 
her body had become a mass of pulp, lifeless 
and horrible and covered all over \vith blood. 

The Rajah then sits down to table with the 
(Major but says nothing about what has just 
been happening in his back-yard. The Major 
asks for the Rajah’s help in spreading his new 
vaccine ; but the Rajah steadily refuses. He 
will not make terms with the West. He sticks 


fast to his Kali-Puja. Herein, sa3’s the 
authoress, there is the final distinction 'ootween 
East and West, which can never be bridged 
over b\' anj- possible compromise. ‘East is 
East and West is West for ever’. 

The Major is now quite tired of the Rajah; 
and when the latter had refused him anv- help 
in his medical work, the doctor will not even 
accept a ride home in the Rajah’s motorcar. 

He goes in a tonga. 

When he has gone about a mile and a half 
from the city, he comes across a flock of 
\ultures quarrelling over a dead woman who 
has been sacrificed to the terrible Goddess 
Kali. But he cannot recognise the face and 
does not know that it is his own wife. The 
novel eiids at this place. 

The moral of the book, if there is any 
moral at all, is that the Rajah has upheld the 
honour of the Major by’ executing the Major’s 
wife, just as he would have executed one of 
his own wives if he had found her immoral. 
The last scene of the slaughter of Vivienne by 
the elephants is told with every ghastly detail 
to make the English reader revolt against such 
awful barbarism. This is the final impression 
which the \\ estern public will get from such 
abominable writing, an impression of utter 
horror. Throughout the whole book, the race 
and colour question is made the essential 
motive. Everything possible is done to make 
the West disgusted with the East. No less ( 
could anyone from the East, who reads such 
a book, become disgusted with the West. 
The book is therefore poisonous from beginning 
to end. Yet we find that it has had a very wide 
sale and has run already’ through nianv editions. 

At the end of this survey’, I naturally’ pause 
to consider yvhat is happening in the yvorld, 
when novels like these, and cinema shows, and 
theatres, are spreading every day such vile race 
poison as this among the masses and are thus 
stirring up deliberately’ in the end a yvorld-yvar 
of racial hate. Hoyv puny our own efforts must 
seem to counteract such a propaganda ! Yet yy’e 
must never despair or give up hope, but seek, 
every day, yvhile facing quite clearly and 
honesthv all the facts of his propaganda which 
IS going on, to keep our own hearts free from 
the race evil and purge them from every taint 
of caste or colour prejudice that may stiff 
remain. 
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THE OLD CRITICISM AND THE NEW.=^ 
By Mr. S. C. Deb, m.a. 


It is a pity that !Mr. Willcocks should have 
chosen the indeterminate name, BetTveen the 
Old World and the New, for his very fascinat- 
ing volume. His book sets out to explain to us 
how the French Revolution which ushered in 
the nineteenth century created such conditions 
as favoured the growth of that special meritalitv 
which is summed up in the Victorian attitude 
of mind — best exhibited in men like Carole and 
Tennyson; how even before this period (the 
Victorian) there had been artists who had fore- 
seen the subsequent revolt against this mentality 
— men like Goethe and Balzac'; how the seventh 
and eighth decades of the igth century brought 
to the fore that band of iconoclasts who succeed- 
ed in wrenching men’s minds away from the 
\hctorian attitude of the ‘Survival of the Fittest’ 
— ^men like Ibsen, Tolstoi, Anatole France and 
others; how the literature of the last decades of 
the nineteenth century is a literature of 
synthesis following this period of revolt and 
anarchy best exemplified in the work of 
Dostoersky, Whitman, Thomas Hardy and 
others; and how finally even this literature 
is but a vague foreshadowin.g of the mighty 
change, bound shortly to come over all our 
views of life as a result of the ideas promul- 
gated by the builders. And this wide sweep 
on the history of human thought IMr. 
Willcocks wishes to take from the point of 
view, not of the pure philrsophers and 
psychologists, but of those literary artists who 
have at various times during this age tried to 
portray Life — the poets, the dramatists, the 
novelists. Mr. Willcocks has rigidly excluded 
all those who are not ‘creative’ in the 
narrower sense, and though this method might 
seem an error to some, it is a method that 
keeps one on the safe side. To understand 
and appreciate the work of these writers, Mr. 
Willcocks desires that not only their 
personality should be clear to us, but that the 

*Betwccn the Old World and the New : Being 
Studies in Literary Personality from Goethe and Balzac 
to Anatole France and Thoma.s Hardy. By M. P. tViU- 
cocks : George Allen & Unwin, Ltd : Ruskin House; 
40, Jluseum Street, W. C. i : London : 1925 : 


idea they had of human personality when they 
portrayed human beings should be clearly 
perceptible to us also. This second notion 
leads him to discuss over a score of the most 
important writers of the period subsequent to 
the French Revolution, always from the point 
of view of the Will — that fetich of modern 
thought ; always taking up as text, “The 
man; his age, and his views.’’ The book, 
therefore, becomes more than a mere series of 
‘studies in literary personality’ ; it is as much 
a study of the idea of ‘Personality’ as 
exhibited in nineteenth century literature and 
after ; the expansion of its content and its new 
significance. The writer it seems could not 
make himself quite clear on this point, and 
left it undecided. 

The book is divided intentionally into six 
parts; — (i) Personalit.v, (2) Three Prophets of 
the Will, (3) The Victorian Mind; the 
‘Survival of the Ftitest, (4) Those, who escaped, 
(5) The Wreckers, (6) The Builders. It is 
ushered in by a very short but very important 
r^reface where the writer strongly emphasises 
his belief in progress, and ends with a ‘con- 
clusion,’ a very lucid one — where the writer 
sums up his theories. 

A fine passage (pp. 79 — 81) gives in brief 
outline the author’s view of human activities 
after let us say, the year 17S0. “In [yet 
another] age men became possessed by the 
notion that given only a slight change in the 
structure of society, human nature would also 
become transformed and man would find it easy 
to enter the Earthly Paradise. Such was the 
belief that inspired the French Revolution, and 
lasted into the succeeding decades 

“The Golden Age came, in the form of 
n:ass-production, of child-labour and slum cities 
on the one hand, and on the other, of prodigious 
wealth in the hands of a few. The Golden Age 
failed to bless either the poor or the rich. The 
nineteenth century w’as spent in making the dis- 
covery that it was a dead failure, as far as 
Paradise was concerned. But it was evident that 
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man had not 3’et returned to a state of Nature, 
that therefore, remained to he tried 

“Before long, however, mankind had lost all 
confidence in that panacea, had done so indeed, 
even before the end of the centurjv The new 
idea then was, that if one mended up the old 
order of societ\’, using various political exfiedi- 
ents, such as the vote and popular education, 
men would enter upon a far better life than an\’ 
the\’ had known. The idea of pastoral joj- was 
deserted for a vision of orderE streets, well- 
drained cities, and obedient and contented 
toilers 

“This short waj- to the iMillenium engaged 
the attention of politicians and preachers 
throughout the century-, but underneath this 
activity' an unseem solvent was at work, a 
solvent which was to destroy' the verv stuff out 
of which all divisions of societ\- are constructed. 
The forms in which life was to flow were being 
settled ; to flow for ever on so it seemed. Yet, 
while the forms were being arranged a new spirit 
was coming on the scene, a ^spirit that would 
ultimatelj’ render all the forms quite futile. 
The human mind 'o.'as then starting on an 
exploration tour of its oxen xeorld xeithin, of its 
consciousness. This tour led men, and is still 

leading him, into very strange regions 

Under this neie perception entirely different 
z’alues presented themselves to the mind, neiv 
values in politics and practical life as xeell as in 
religion and thought 

“It took a century for this great volte face 
in man’s reaction to life and being to accomplish 
itself ; and indeed the process is still continuing. 
JVe are only noxe beginning to realise xvhat a 
tremendous revolution it is to turn from form 
to consciousness as a mode of apprehending 
existence 

“ The deluge is now upon us, that 

deluge which sweeps awaj’ old dividing lines of 
every kind and carries us all out, man and 
animal, plant and atom, living and passed over, 
nohle and ignoble, into the uncharted ocean.’’ 

The author has given us here, in a manner 
full of wit and sympatlpv, what appear to him 
the main threads of human existence durin.g the 
period he deals with. I have quoted it 
intentionallj' because the author states almost 
his whole theor\' of the change that took p’ace 
here. It will be obvious to anj’ reader now, 
that the most important point in our author’s 
theory is his notion of the “Expansion of 
Human Personality,’’ during the seventh, eighth 


and nineth decades of the nineteenth ceiiturc'. 

It came after the worst results of the Industrial 
Revolution had alreadc’ been seen, and it made 
awav with the notion, liithcrto prevalent, of 
“individualised and differentiated” persona- 
lities, and the belief in the ‘law of the jungle’ 
or the ‘Survival of the Fittest’ hitherto accepted 
as the Law of Life. "I'his change” sac's our 
author "from the cast iioii theoiy of personality 
to the fluidic, has inevitably brought about xcilh 
it great changes in the method of dealing xeith 

personality in uteratuie Therefore, it is 

not vivid clear-cut characters who stand out in 
modem literature, but rather groups of persona- 
lities, each group the expression of a teinpera- 
iiieiit held in common ’’ 

II. 

The author goes on to state more definitely 
the notion of ‘human personalit.v’ as understood 
by the later nineteenth ceiiturj’ masters. 
“Instead of the simple upright form,’’ he says, 
“which was the Victorian idea of personality, 
tee have noxv the perception of a being upright 
indeed, but borne on txvo great icings, one of 
ichich links it zeith the animal xcorld, the other 
icith the formless regions of the mind and spirit. 
A human being is thus a creature in whom no 
less than three planes intersect ; the subliminal 
regions of the unconscious or only partially 
conscious where instinct reigns ; the lighted 
stage of thought and action which was all the 
world to the Victorian Artist ; and the creative 
plane of iiiiiid and spirit in which the saint, the 
artist, and the thinker are alike at home. 
Il'e are beginning, that is, to realise the under- 
icorld, the xcoild, and the uveiicoild of 
petsonality.” 

This is the first pc-int of our author’s theory ; 
a second — and a ver_\- iiirportant one — follows 
this notion inevitably. That is the idea of the 
unite' of all life and being. 'I'his has commonly 
b-ceii called the mvstic attitude — and almost 
always identified with the religious aspect of 
man’s life. But, says our author, this is now^ 
manifesting itself in every direction ; “The 
conception has been afiirmed for thousands 
of vears as a religious tenet ; it is a com- 
monplace of political idealism ; it is the guiding 
principle of science, whether it appears in 
physics in the form of the matter which is seen 
ultimatelj' as a whirl of the ether ; or in 
psychology where telepathy begins to face the 
possibilitj' of a common sea of feeling in which 
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everything can be known in common ” 

[PP. 355-56] . 

We have then come to deffliite conclusions 
on two subjects (i) the idea of the expansion of 
Human Personality, (2) the mystic idea of the 
unitj' of all life and being as commonly 
presented in modern literature. Long before 
the present, Hegel had in his ‘Aesthetik’ 
pointed out, tliough very casually, the fact that 
modern romantic literature tends to be more and 
more vague and m\’stic. It is impossible to 
disagree completely with iNJr. Whllcocks’s theory 
that the presentation of hi man chancters by the 
greatest moderns has the spirit of infinity in it. 
But there may be different opinions and I quote 
an eminent Pinglish critic on this subject — 
Andrew Lang — who offers us an opinion 
startingly different: “It (the nineteenth century: 
has been a great century in letters,’’ he says 
in an essay called “Literature in the nineteenth 
century’’ “but its earlier glories in letters are 
little studied (vith a few exceptions), and the 
literature of the moment is onE in one way 
encouraging. It cannot well be worse ; it is 
the dark hour before the dawn.’’ The same 
caustic critic goes on to speak of the men so 
enthusiastically praised by (Mr. Willcocks. 
“Tlie same applies to continental literature. 
‘Decadence,’ and reaction from Decadence (as 
in M. Rostand) ; ‘Realism,’ and reaction from 
Realism ; social philosophies, stinang to take 
literacy form (as in Tolstoy) ; theories and con- 
tending critical slogans meet rs everywhere, but 
we find little .spontaneous genius, little per- 
manent excellence “ and sums up tliC 

matter by telling us that “great stores of 
‘realism,’ ‘naturalism,’ ‘Ibsenism,’ deeadence, 
art accoriling to Maeterlinck have been unloaded 
on a public, which lectured out of its natural 

human tastes, is already revating to them’ 

And another eminent isriter, the Spanish Novel- 
its Valdes in his essay on ‘the Decadence of 
(Modern literature’ is equally scornful towards 
these ‘moderns,’ and can hardly find words to 
e.xpress his digust at the Russian novelists for 
their ‘delirious m\-sticism !' ’’ If 1 were to offer 
a personal opinion, I should side with (Mr. 
Willcocks. These people ma}^ Imve seemed 
‘delirious,’ and ‘disgusting’ to contemporary 
critics (both I,ai]g and Valdes wi'ite before the 
year 1000), but to us who stand away from them 
by almost the space of half-a-century their work 
takes a totally different appearance. The most 
rigid critic of modern times will agree with Mr. 


Willcocks in the notion that these artists have, 
if nothing else, opened up new fields of con- 
sciousness, and brought into literature a quality 
of wider and more passionate humanity than 
was known before. That there may have been 
a corresponding falling-off in the ‘externals’ of 
literature may be true, but that is another 
matter. 

HI. 

The keynotes to the book are, as I have said, 
(i) a belief in endless progress and consequently 
in human perfectability (2) the theory of the 
widening of human personality and (3) the con- 
sequent idea of the unity of all life and being. 
We may now' turn though more briefly, to the 
particular ‘studies’ in the volume. The opening 
chapters are devoted to a discussion of the 
general theory of personality that has been 
sketched above. The first three studies are 
devoted to the “Three Prophets of the Will’ — 
Goethe, Balzac and 5 'helley — the three ‘most 
comprehensive souls’ wlio by intuition felt what 
the future was to bring out. The chapters on 
Goethe our author says that he is a Proteus not 
are not so important as the one on Balzac. Of 
Goethe our author says that he is a Proteous not 
to be tied down to any one shape ; he sees all 
life — from the lowest to the highest forms of 
it — as the expression of the will of God. Of 
Balzac, the writer is careful to point out, there 
arc two aspects usually emphasised unequallj- — 
the realistic and the mystic. It is upon the 
latter aspect that Mr. Willcocks lays particular 
emphasis, so that by this strangely dual 
mentality Balzac can fling out his imagination 
into strange untrodden worlds (cf. Seraphita 
Lo.,is Lambert, &c.) ; as well as create those 
terrible pictures of the Europe of the nineteenth 
century — the Europe of external decencies and 
internal ]ilagues of commercialisation, of 
imiwrialism and jingoism. Shelley, on the other 
hand, takes a totall\- different way; his scheme 
IS, the redemption of Life tlirough Love.’ Hence 
he does not give us either the realistic pictures 
of Balzac, or the intangible perspective of Life 
(.ffered ly Goethe in ‘Faust.’ And hence says 
our author Shelley came more fully to his own 

than either Goethe or Balzac” 

We now turn to chapters devoted to the 
group of writers whom the author denominates 
the ‘Victorians’ — in spirit as in name — people 
like Carlyle, George Eliot, Thackeray, Trollope, 
Dickens and Tennyson. The outlook of these 
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writers on the world, is according to Mr. 
Willcocks, summed up in the formula “The 
Survival of the Fittest : ’’ their law of life is the 
‘law of the jungle’— the weak shall go to the 
wall. Of these the writer says: “The nineteenth 
century creators of personality in England 
worked for the most part under the dictation 
of the old order of thought ; they saiv each man, 
each class, each nation, as separate entities ; 
they sail’ Nature here and Humanity there. 
And therefore Colonel Newcome’s idea of 
Heaven is of a place where he can reply Adsum 
to a divine master ; and neither the Colonel nor 
his creator has any notion of a region ivhere the 
beings of the natural order and the beings of 
the spiritual order can be at one ; no notion of 
an existence beyond Good and Evil as these 

-iCords are understood on Earth Even 

Heaven was a matter of strictly graded com- 
partments’’ This is our writer’s chief 

complaint against the Victorians ; and this is 
a notion which the twentieth century thinkers, 
as a rule, are now holding them guilty of. I 
pass over the chapters without any further 
remarks, becacse they take up writers whom 
wc all know, and IMr. Willcocks’ main conten- 
tion against them has already been stated by 
me. The only objection that I should make 
here, is that Mr. Willcocks tries to fit his theory 
to facts against it. His almost forcible inclu- 
sion of Dickens and Thackeray amongst the 
‘Victorians’ is, 1 feel, unjustifiable. They may 
usually have perceived human character only 
in bold sharp outlines, but there are examples 
in their work, of the ‘wider’ types of character 
—those that ilr. Willcocks thinks belong 
exclusively to the art of the later masters — 
though not yet maturely portrayed — {e-g., the 
immortal ilr. Dick Twiteller, and the convict 
IMagwitch in ‘Great Expectations’, Sir Barnes 
Now comes Now come and Perdcnnis). 

Of the four writers put down by Mr. 
Willcocks as a class by themselves, the sisters 
Bronte, INIeredith and Browning, I have hardly 
anything to say for myself except one thing and 
I say it later on. 

IV. 

We next come to ‘The Wreckers’ — Ibsen, 
Tolstoi, Turgenev, Tchehov, Anatole France. 
The chapters on these writers of the period of 
change are the most important in the book. 
“The original impulse to this process of change,’’ 
says the writer, “at least as far as formal thought 


is concerned, was given of course, b}’ the 
publication in 1S71, of Darwin’s ‘Descent of 
iMan.’ What that book attempted to prove was 
that there has been continuing from the dawn 
of creation, one incessant process unfolding in 
the realm of consciousness, as well as in that of 
form, and that man’s consciousness is a con- 
tinuation of the simple consciousness of the 
animal, from which in fact, it has never been 

separated, in the sense of being of cut off 

Each individul possesses not merely personal, 

but also racial memory and consciousness ’’ 

As I have suggested later the ‘Wreckers’ were 
also the ‘Builders’ in many directions : Ibsen’s 
relentless exposition of the sex-problem and other 
social questions in our times such as the posi- 
tion of women, and his insistence on a higher 
moralitj- and the higlier politics — the Third 
Kingdom of Maximus the mystic; Tolstoi’s 
denunciations against the immorality, the luxury, 
and the cruelty of society and the narrowness and 
blindness of our politics ; and his insistence on 
non-violence and the Christian spirit ; Anatole 
France’s stern repudiation of all crr.elty and 
tyranm-, of all dogma and soulless theorj' ; and 
his continual insistence on pity and the 
principles of sympathy and tolerance may serve 
as e.xamples (ff what I aim at saying. These 
people have sliaken eff the incubus of Victorian 
‘Morality’ and can no more believe in society 
as imagined by the \'ictorians. They find that 
even evolution is no panacea ; and therefore 
try their utmost to saj) men’s faith in the narrow 
and mechanical scheme of life accepted with- 
out a question by the ‘Victorians.’ To the fact 
that they are almost all literary ‘Pamphleteers’ 
must be ascribed the falling-off in the 
‘externals’ of literature in their work. 

And lastly we come to the builders — 
very strange names — Samuel Butler; !) 
Dostoersky, Walt Whitman and Edward 
Carpenter and Thomas Hardy. The first 
named figures here because he ‘was able to do 
two things for the new faith ; he was able to 
show Mind and Intelligence as the thead on 
which the purpose of the ages had lx;en spun 

second, (he) gave to man a mental power 

of attorney by which he might act in full 
conviction that he is himself Agent-in-Chief on 

t’nis earth of Mind of the Universe’’ (some 

‘Cargwidge’ this!). Dostoersky is here as one 
of the ‘Builders’ — a step in advance of his three 
great compatriots — because in him the soul of 
Russia seems to have incarnated itself ; its hopes 
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and despairs, its desires and its dreams. From 
his pen we have pictures of characters like 
M3"shkin in ‘The Idiot,’ and Sonia in ‘Crime 
and Punishment,’ characters almost Christlike 
in their purity of feeling ; and it is he again 
who gives us those figures of the Pure Will, 
men whose will is so absolute that they must 
do whatever they will — even the most unthink- 
abh' disgusting acts — to realise themselves ; men 
like Staveogin in ‘The Possessed’ and Svidrigail- 
loff in ‘Crime and Punishment,’ men who 
stand outside good and evil, outside Eaw and 
Morality as we understand them, because thej' 
are pureh’ incarnation of the will to act. And 
in his last and greatest work. ‘The Brothers 
Karamagor’ Dostoerske- goes further. He can 
figure life in its infinite varietc’ now, from the 
verj' and mere Fife in the flesh — obscene and 
lustful — of Old Karamazov ; we turn to figures 
like Drictre and Ivan Karamazov, who represent 
Fife in the Body and in the IMind ; themselves 
to give waj^ in turn to the last child of the 
Karamazovs — Al.voscha — in Iwhom Dostoevfckj’' 
sees the promise of the future the INIan-Christ, 
who includes everybody within his personality, 
and understands and enjoys all that man can 
do. [I might In passing mention that centuries 
before even the Christ was born the Hindu 
sages and ni.vstics had not only foreshadowed, 
but reached a state of personality even higher, — 
the\' pictured the whole world within them- 
^ selves and their s.vmpathetic imagination 
included even more than Alyosha does — it 
understood not onlj- the life of man but the life 
of the L^niverse — even the creatures that we 
hold lower than ourselves, such as the animals, 
even the things that are held inanimate — such 
as “stocks and stones and trees.’] And lastly 
there is that artist in Pain-Thomas Hardy. His 
sole motif in art is the revulsion of the artist — 
soul in him at the sight of pain — wantonly and 
cruelly inflicted on man by a force that he 
pictures as a ‘knitter droused over his own 
web.’ The only hope in Hardy is that the 
creature — man is higher, and therefore able 
to criticise the creator — whatever we agree to 
name him. And it as this that he figures 
amongst the ‘builders’ ! 

V. 

I have spoken thus, and at length, of our 
author’s theories, and tried even in a very 
imperfect way to bring out his main ideas about 
the various ‘literacj' personalities’ he discusses. 

6 


I should like before I close, to express mj^ feel- 
ing of disappointment with regard to certain 
points. I am not quite clear in mj’ mind as to 
why certain very important figures of this 
period have bc-en dismissed by the writer — one 
feels almost scornfulE'. The whole set of the 
great early nineteenth century French writers — 
Hugo, Dumas, Stendhal, George’Saud, to 
name merelj^ the first four, have been curtE’ 
refused admittance ; and amongst later writers 
artists of such supreme Cjuality as Flaubert and 
De Maupassant, ha\e also thrown out. If this 
book had been merely a volume of studies, one 
could not have objected in the slightest to this 
treatment, but as there is another and an under- 
hung purpose in the book that I have mentioned 
abov'C, I feel, at least for m\-self, that their 
omission has been a big gap. Thej- surelj’ have 
been omitted for ‘various reasons’ by our 
author but this might, I think, have been 
exjflained. Again amongst the wreckers one 
misses Stindberg, and the School of the ‘French 
Nationalists’ — probablj’ the most potent force in 
this direction. But possiblj- Mr. Willcocks 
thought them unworth}- ! If I were to hazard 
a purely personal opinion, I should say, that 
there is an undesirable insistence on the English 
clement in this volume, to tb.e detriment of the 
whole book. Besides the division is in many 
cases, far from clear. Wh}- should Ibsen 
remain only amongst the ‘Wreckers,’ and 
Samuel Butter become one of this ‘builder’ ? 
Why should Tolstoi either be only a ‘wrecker’? 
‘Wlij- should Browning be put down amongst 
the group of indeterminates who are huddled 
together here as ‘Those who escaped’ ? If 
Shelley and Balzac can be called the ‘Prophets 
of the Will,’ so can Browning; because he 
perceived as clearlv as Balzac the triple aspect 
of man’s personality, and in figures iike Canon 
Coponsacchi, or Skedge the i\ tedium, or Prince 
Hobensteil-Schwangan he comes close to 
portraN'ing man’s personality as understood by 
the ‘Builders’ in the manner of Dostowsky him- 
self. The writer tries to defend his own 
arbitrary classification thus : “It is practically 
impossible, of course,’’ says he “to actually cut 
eff the ‘builders’ from the section, who are 
called the destro\-er, or the ‘wreckers.’ One 
can only feel of anyone of these men that 
his work was either predoniinanth- destructive 
or constructive. Each one, of course, both 
built and destroyed, often in one and the same 
work’ 
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Of the critical method adopted by the writer 
here, nobody could have an3’tliiiig' to complain 
of. The writer desires to portra\- his 
subject as a personalitj-, environed b\' a certain 
epoch ; and within the limits lie prescribes to 
himself he is usually clear-sighted, and full of 
enthusiasm \mt sane. He does not suffer from 
that disease — so undesirable, 3-et so common — 
of h3’sterical exaggeration, and Swinburnian 
eulogv. This, if an3-thing, is a positive 
nuisance. Sometimes led into In-perbole, but 
pardonable hvperbole, his criticism is almost 
throughout sane and sincere, and often truh- 


illuminating [e.g-, his chapter on Anatole 
France). With some exceptions his phrase and 
manner match his critical insight, and his 
enthusiasm for his subject is really charming. 
We may not agree with all the notions he 
brings out in his pages — we don’t need to — but 
the book is throughout so full of matter, is so 
‘thought-provoking’ (to use a hackneyed 
phrase), and is besides written in a tone of such 
sympathy and insight, that it is a pleasure to 
read him even when we most strongly differ 
from his views. 


THE MUNICIPAL HLSTORY OF CALCUTTA. 
By “A Ditcher.” 


The histor3’ of municipal administration in 
Calcutta dates from 1727, when the first Cor- 
] oration came into e.xistence. It consisted of a 
Mayor and nine Aldermen, and its duties were 
to collect ground rents and town dues, and to 
make the necessary repairs to roads and drains. 
The amount thus spent was, however, insigni- 
ficant. An effort was made about 1757, to 
organise a municipal fund by levying a house 
tax, but the scheme came to nothing. The dut3' 
of keeping the town in order rested with the 
Police Commissioner ; but its insanitar3' condi- 
tion was notorious, and in 1780 the town was 
thus described by (Mackintosh ; — 

“It is a truth that, from the western 
extremity of California to the eastern coast of 
Japan, there is not a spot where judgment, 
taste, decency and convenience are so grossly 
insulted as in that scattered and confused 
chaos of houses, huts, sheds, streets, lanes, 
alleys, winding gulleys, sinks and tanks, which 
jumbled into an undistinguished mass of filth 
and corruption, equally offensive to human 
sense and health, compose the capital of the 
English Company’s Government in India. The 
very small portion of cleanliness which it enjov’s 
is owing to the familiar intercourse of hungr3’ 
jackals by night, and ravenous vultures, kites 


and crows b3’ da3’. In like manner it is indebted 
to the smoke raised on public streets in 
temporary huts and sheds for any respite it 
enjoys from mosquitoes, the naturai productions 
of stagnated and putrid waters.’’ 

By a statute of George- III, Justices of the 
Peace were appointed for the town in 1794, and 
regular assessments were authorised. The 
Circular Road was metalled, and the conser- 
vancy establishment was increased. But many 
defects remained, and in 1S03 Eord Wellesly 
pointed out the extremely defective construction 
of the public drains and water courses, the 
absence of any regulations in respect of the 
situation of public markets and slaughter-houses, 
the irregularity of the buildings and the 
dangeious conditions of the streets, and appoint- 
ed a Town Improvement Committee of 40 
members to carrv' out the neccssarv' reforms. 

Since 179,3 it had been the practice to raise 
monev for public improvement bv means of 
lotteries, ten per cent, of their value being set 
aside for public works or charitable purposes. 
As^ long as the Town Improvement Committee 
existed, these funds were made over to it; but 
in 1S17 a Lotter3' Committee was formed which 
was eniplo3-ed for 20 v-ears in schemes for the 
improvement of the town. During this period 
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a great advance was undoubtedly made. The 
Town Hall was built, the Beliaghata Canal dug, 
and a large number of streets were opened out, 
including the Strand Road, Amherst Street, 
Colootolla and INlirzaporc Streets, Free School 
Street, Kyd Street, Canal Road, Mangoe Lane 
and Bentinck .Street, and the long roadway 
formed by Cornwallis Street, College Street, 
Wellington Street and Wellesley Street, with 
the four adjoining squares. Arrangement for 
watering the streets was also introduced. In 
1S20 a systematic plan for road metalling was 
adopted at an annual cost of Rs. 25,000. 
Public opinion in England having condemned 
this method of providing funds for municipal 
purposes, the Lottery Committee came to an 
end in 1836. 

Heanwhile, under the Act of 1794. the 
Justices had met the expenses of the conservancy 
and police of the town from a tax on houses 
and licenses for the sale of liquor. In 1819 the 
house tax realised a little over 2^ lakhs and in 
1830 tliis had risen to 3 lakhs while li lakhs 
rras derived from excise. The expenditure on 
conservancy and police was at this period 51 
lakhs, the difference being made up by 
Government. 

In 1810 the principle of municipal taxation 
was extended to the suburbs. In 1S40 an Act 
was passed dividing Calcutta into four divisions 
and authorising the ratepayers, on an applica- 
tion made by two-thirds of them, to undertake 
their town assessment, collection and manage- 
ment of the rates up to a limit of 5 per cent, 
on the assessable property in Calcutta. Nothing 
came of this x\ct, and in 1S47 the Jrrstices were 
replaced by a Board of seven paid members, 
four of whom were to be elected by the rate- 
payers. They were empowered to imrchase and 
hold property for the improvement of Calcutta 
and to make surveys, and were entrusted witli 
the maintenance of the street and drainage. In 
1 85 2 their number was reduced to four, two 
being appointed by Government and two 
elected ; and ther^ were allowed a maximum 
salary of Rs. 250 a month. The house tax was 
raised first to 6J per cent, and later to 7% per 
cent, and a 2 per cent, lighting rate and tax 
on carts were authorised ; horses and vehicles 
had already been made taxable by the Act of 
1S47. The Commissioners were required to set 
aside lakhs for the sewage and drainage of 
the town. In 1856 their number was reduced 


to three, all of whom were appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor . 

In 1S63 the Municipal Government was 
vested in a body composed of all the Justices 
of the Peace for the town of Calcutta, together 
with all the Justices for the Province who 
happened to be resident in Calcutta. This 
body elected its own Vice-Chairman and had a 
regular Health Officer, Engineer, Surveyor, 
Tax Collector and Assessor. A water-rate was 
imposed and the house-tax raised to a maximum 
of 10 per cent. The Justices’ power of borrow- 
ing was extended by several Acts, and during 
their period of office, the drainage and water- 
system of the town were largely developed. 
The New Market was erected in 1874 and the 
]\runicipal Slaughter-houses in 1866. Footpaths 
were made along the main thoroughfares, 
Beadon Square was opened and in all about 
2 crores were spent on the improvement of the 
town. 

II. 

In 1870 a new Corporation was created, 
consisting of 72 Commissioners with a Chairman 
and a Vice-Chairman ; 48 of the Commissioners 
were elected by the rate-payers and 24 appointed 
by the Local Government. This body complet- 
ed the original drainage scheme, largely 
increased the supply of filtered and unfi'.tered 
water, and effected many other improvements, 
including the construction of the Harrison 
Road. 

In 18S8 the municipal boundaries were 
extended by the inclusion of a large portion of 
the suburbs lying south and east of the Circular 
Road. Seven wards were added, and additions 
were made to three other wards in the north 
of the town. The number of Municipal 
Commissioners was raised to 75, of whom 50 
were elected, 15 appointed by Government, and 
the other 10 nominated by the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Trades Association and the Port 
Commissioners. During the folloudng 10 years 
the filtered water supply was further extended 
at a cost of 18 lakhs, and an underground 
drainage scheme for the Added Area was 
started. A Dhobikliana or laundry, and an 
Inciperator were constructed, and a number of 
insanitaiu' tanks were filled up and replaced by 
roads and squares. 

The municipal administration of the city was 
revised by the Bengal Act III of 1899, and placed 
in the hands of three co-ordinate authorities— 
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the Corporation, the General Committee and thejj| 
Chairman. The Corporation consisted of tliep 
Chairman, appointed by Government and 50’’’ 
Commisaioners, of whom 25 were elected at 
ward elections, and the remainder were appoint- 
ed as follows, 4 by the Bengal Cnaniber of 
Commerce, 4 by the Calcutta Trades Associa- 
tion, 2 by the Port Commissioners, and 15 by 
the Bengal Government. The General Commit- 
tee consisted of 12 Commissioners, and the 
Chairman, who was President. Of the Commis- 
sioners, 4 were elected by the Ward Commis- 
sioners, 4 by the appointed Commissioners, and 
the remaining 4 were appointed bt' the IvOcal 
Government. The entire executive power was 
vested in the Chairman, to be exercised subject 
to the approval or sanction of the Corporation 
or General Committee, whenever this was 
expressly directed in the Act. To the Corpora- 
tion were reserved the right of fixing the rates 
r.f taxation aiid all those general functions whicli 
could be efficiently performed Idv a large body. 
The General Committee stood between the 
deliberative and the executive authorities, and 
dealt with, those matters which were ill-adapted 
for discussion by the whole Corporation, but 
yet were too important to be left to the disposal 
of the Chairman alone. 

HI. 

Tlie e.Iunicipal Act has recently been 
amended by the Bengal Council Act HI of 
1023 with a view to liberalise the constitution 
and bring it into harmony witli the present 
political conditions and tendencies. The changes 
came into force in April, 1924, and are described 
below. 

The first change is in regard to the 
boundaries of IMunicipal Calcutta which has 
been enlarged by the inclusion of Cossipore- 
Chitpore, i^.raniktala, Garden Reach, a small 
area out of Tollygunge in the vicinity of the 
Corporation drainage pumpnng station, and the 
land acquired by the Port Commissioners in the 
South vSuburban iMimicipality for the extension 
of the Docks. This has added about iif square 
miles to iS; square miles of the old IMiinicipal 
area, and i,6g,ooo to its population which (ex- 
cluding the Fort, hlaidaii. Port, Canals) now- 
stands at 10,55,000. Cossipore-Chitpore has 
been divided into three Wards, viz.. Wards 30, 
31 and ,22. INI'iniktala has been divided into 
two Wards, viz., Wards 28 and 29, while the 
whole of Garden Reach together with the Port 


iComniissioners laud formerly situated in the 
^outh Suburban IMunicipality has been formed 
into one Ward, viz., W ard 25. The Corporation 
is required to pay Rs. S,ooo a year for leu rears 
to the South Suburban IMunicipality as compen- 
sation for loss of income from the inclusion 
of the Dock extension area in Calcutta, and to 
sp^end annually, for ten years beginning from 
tlie third year after the commencement of the 
new Municipal Act, a sum of not less than one 
lakh on original improvement works in each of 
the three Municipalities added to Calcutta. 

In the old IMunicipal area some of the Ward 
boundaries have been re-adjusted. Enially and 
Beiiiapukur which previously formed two Wards 
have now been made into three, while Bally- 
gunge, which was previously Ward 21, has now 
been cut up into two, viz., Ballygunge (Ward 
21 1 and Tollygunge (Ward 27). Hastings 
which was Ward iS of the Act has beer, 
amalgamated with Ward 25. Other changes 
which, however, are of a minor character have 
been made in the boundaries of Wards 9, 22, 23 
and 24. The present Municipal area consists 
cf 32 Wards, i.e., an addition of 7 Wards to 
the divisions existing since 1SS8. 

In view of this extension of the ^Municipal 
area, and the necessity of placing the constitu- 
tion on a popular basis and providing for the 
adequate representation of local and special 
interests, it has been found necessary to 
considerably enlarge the Corporation. The 
present Corporation consists of 90 members, of 
wl'iom 63 arc elected. Of the 63 elected 
seats open to election, 15 are ear-earmarked for 
Mohammedans, who will be returned by 
exclusive Mohammedan constituencies at the 
first three elections, and by mixed electorates 
thereafter. The Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
now returns 6 memliers or two more, while the 
Calcutta Trades Association and the Port 
Commissioners return 4 and 2 members respec- 
tively as before. Government nominations 
have been reduced from 15 to 10. This makes 
a total of 85 members who arc now- called 
Councillors instead of Commissioners. The 
remaining 5 are called Aldermen, who are 
elected by the 85 Councillors after each general 
election. No Councillor can be elected as an 
Alderman. The elections are triennial and 
Councillors and Aldermen hold office for 3 years. 
The Corporation elect annually tw'O of their 
number to be IMayor and Deputy A[a3’or. 
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IV. 

It is not only in the matter of increase in 
the number of elected representatives that the 
constitution has been made democratic. The 
franchise has been lowered, women are now 
eligible to vote and to stand for election, and 
voting by ballot has been introduced. Under 
the old Calcutta IMunicipal Act the minimum 
qualification to be a voter was the payment of 
Rs. 24 to the Corporation for the year 
immediately preceding that of election as con- 
solidated rate or license taxes or both ; this 
minimum has now been lowered to Rs. 12. 
The franchise was previously restricted to 
owners and occupiers of properties of a certain 
value and registered as such in the Corporation 
Assessment Books and to holders of certain 
classes of Licenses. Under the present law any 
occupier, whether occupying an entire premises 
cr only a part, who has paid a rent of Rs. 25 
per mensem for at least 6 months during the 
year last preceding the year in which the elec- 
tion is held,, and any owner of a hut on account 
of which not less than Rs. 12 has been paid as 
consolidated rate, is eligible, the only condition 
being that he should get his name entered in a 
special register kept for the purpose. The 
system of plural voting under which a voter 
could have up to a maximum of ii votes in any 
one ward according to the valuation of his pro- 
perties in the ward and could give all his votes 
to one candidate has been abolished. Under the 
present law every elector has as mam' votes 
as there are Councillors to be elected, but no 
elector can gife more than one vote to any one 
candidate. 

The system of three co-ordinate authorities, 
viz., the Corporation, the General Committee 
and the Chairman, each acting independently 
of the others within a circumscribed sphere, 
which was a special feature of the legislation 
of 1900, and a Chairman appointed by the Local 
Government exercising the triple functions of 
Head of the Executive, President of the General 
Committee and President of the Corporation has 
been abandoned. Almost all the powers and 
authority are now vested in the Corporation, 
who appoint, subject to the approval of the 
Local Government, the Head of the Executive 
who is called the Chief Executive Officer. 
Except in regard to assessment and a few other 
matters specially mentioned in the Act, the 


latter exercises only such authority as may^ be 
delegated to him by the Corporation and no 
longer presides at meetings, but he has the right 
under the law of being and taking part in the 
discussions as if he were a member although he 
cannot move any resolution or take part in the 
voting. The control of the Local Government 
has been relaxed to some extent in that the 
appointment of the Chief Executive Officer has 
been left to the Corporation subject to their 
approval, and it is only in the case of three 
other principal officers, viz., the Deputy Execu- 
tive Officer, the Chief Engineer and the Health 
Officer that the appointment and salary' require 
the sanction of Government, whereas formerly 
cases of all officers drawing a salary of more 
than Rs. 1,000 per month had to be referred 
to Government. Further, in the case of works 
and contracts. Government sanction is required 
only' in cases involving an expenditure of more 
than Rs. 2^2 lakhs ; the former limit was one 
lakh. By'-laws and rules have still to be sanc- 
tioned by Government, who have retailed the 
power to interfere in cases of neglect. They 
have also taken additional power in the present 
Act to annual any proceeding of the Corpora- 
tion which they' do not consider to be in con- 
formity with law and to do all things necessary 
to secure such conformity. 

The sphere of functions of the Corporation 
lias been somewhat extended. Besides the 
obligation to spend Rs. 8 lakhs a year for 10 
years on improvement works in the areas added 
to Calcutta a statutory liability to spend not 
less than a lakh every y'ear for promoting 
primary' education has been in posed. Specific 
powers have now' been given to the Corporation 
to establish and maintain municipal dairies, 
grazing grounds and cowsheds and take other 
steps for improving the milk supply'. The law 
law relating to food and drugs has been made 
more explicit while in the case of buildings, 
provision has been made for the system of 
licensed building surveyors and pow'er has been 
given to the Corporation to decline to accept 
building plans for sanction unless they have 
been prepared and are signed by' a licensed 
building surveyor. Persons desirous of erecting 
new' building have to employ a licensed building 
survey'or or other competent person to super- 
vise construction if the cost of the building is 
likely to exceed Rs. 50,000 or such other sum 
as the Corparation may prescribe. 
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A REFORM SOCIETY IX CHOTA NAGPUR.'- 

By Mr. Prom.\th.\ Nath Bosk. 


It is a matter of congratulation that the 
hopes which I expressed when we met last year 
have, to a certain extent, been fulfilled. 
Numerous meetings have been held under the 
auspices of the Chota Nagiuir Goraksha and 
Jati Sudhan Sabha. The Tabadih Conference 
was the most numerously attended of these. It 
was attended not only by large numbers of the 
people of the Simdega sub-division, but also by 
those of the adjacent States of Gangpur and 
Jaspur. The most remarkable fact about the 
Gola meeting was the active part taken by a 
Alahomcdan gentleman. His activities did not 
end there. He even came to Ranchi and 
delivered a lecture on “Cow protection” at the 
local Goshala during the Juinnasiainy festival. 

The impulse of this great mo\-einent has 
come from you and that the initiative has been 
taken by you, — augar well for its future success 
and prosperity. We of the intelligentsia are 
here only -as helpers. We are of course 
interested, and deepE' interested in it. For our 
welfare is intimately, indissolubly bound up 
with yours. But as you are more directly 
concerned, and form by far the greatest 
majority its utility, stability and permanence 
would depend upon the amount of time, energy 
and honest work you are able to devote to it. 
It is too early j-et to judge of the result of your 
endeavours. Brrt during the year just passing 
away you have give unmistakable indications 
of your earnestness of purpose, A goshala on 

large scale with breeding bulls is about to 
be started near Angara. Besides, several 
Croshalas have been established under the in- 
fluence of this society though not directly by 
it. The Temperance movement has, I am 
informed, made most remarkable progress in the 
Simdega and Gola areas. An excellent start 
has been made which inspires us with the hope 
of future success. 

I cannot too earnestly impress upon you 
the vast possibilities and potentialities of this 

"'Being the Presidential Address delivered on the 
Wth December, 1925, and .specially revised for the 
Hindustan Review. 


society and its immense beneficence to Chota 
Nagpur . The salvation of our country is to 
be worked out by silent, steady, honest work 
such as it is doing. It affords a platform on 
which all sections of our community, Hindus 
of all castes, aborigines, Christians and 
Alohamedans can join hands and adopt measures 
for the welfare of Chota Nagpur. ( )ne of the 
most imperative of these is the promotion of 
temperance. The drinking of spirituous liquors 
is the greatest curse of Chota Nagpur, especially 
('f this district. As I pointed out last year, no 
less than 70 per cent, of its Government 
Revenue (some 7 lacs of rupees) is derived from 
excise and only 30 per cent, from land revenue 
cesses, stamp and income-tax, and that no less 
than a crore of rupees was wasted upon country 
spirit by the people of the distillery area alone 
during the year 1923-24 which is ten times the 
entire Government revenue of this district from 
all sources and about fifty times the income of 
the Alaharaja of Chota Nagpur. I regret to have 
to say that the Blxcise Report for 1924-25, shows 
a reduction of only 2,000 gallons. It is to be 
hoped, that the next report will disclose more 
substantial reductions. The success of the 
work of this society will be measured by such 
reduction. The economic condition of the 
district of Ranchi can never improve while this 
enormous waste continues, and without such 
improvement it is idle to talk of its agricultural 
and industrial development. Ihuler existing 
conditions wealth derived from better wages 
and higher prices for raw produce is like water 
poured into a basin full of holes only to useless- 
ly run out. Impoverishment is not the only 
lamentable evil of this, the greatest curse of 
Chota Nagpur. It converts man into a brute, 
and a very large portion of heinous crimes', 
such as dangerous assaults, murders, etc.,' 
are attributable to it. It is for these reasons 
that our ancient sages prohibited alcoholic 
beverages. All the great religions of the East, 
Buddnism, Hinduism, and Alahamadanism 
place them in the category of sins, and all the 
great reformers have put a bar on them. All 
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sincere Buddhists, Hindus and ilahomedans are 
total abstainers. The religion of the West, 
Christianity, does not it is true, abjure spirituous 
liquors. But the westerns have of late been 
waking up to a full sense of the terrible mis- 
chief they have been doing in diverse ways, and 
one great country, the United States of America 
has recently prohibited them altogether. 

It is right and proper that abstention from 
distilled spirit at least, has been made a 
necessary condition of the membership of this 
society. Those of \'ou who have become 
members and taken the pledge of abstinence 
must renounce distilled spirit altogether. It 
will not do to give it up gradually. Very few 
have the strength of mind to keep themselves 
within the strict limits of moderation. Besides, 
with most, drinking is useless unless it reaches 
the point of intoxication. So those of you who 
are addicted to drink must not deceive yourselves 
with the idea that you will for the present 
moderate it and then give it up. A malignant 
abscess or carbuncle must be cut off altogether. 
It will not do to cut it piecemeal. 

There is a tendency with some people to 
substitute alcoholic drinks by tea, the supposed 
virtues of which are widely advertised by inter- 
ested parties. Do not be deceived by those 
advertisements. Tea-drinking carried to 
excess land it is generally liable to be so carried) 
is just as injurious to health as alcohol-drink- 
ing. You cannot have a better drink than 
what nature has provided — water, provided it Is 
pure, and where you have not got a pure water 
suppb’, I have no doubt, the District Board or 
Municipality will provide it. 

Another matter which stands in the waj^ of 
the welfare not only of this area, but the whole 
of India is resort to Raw Courts on the slightest 
pretence. The indigenous panchayet S3'stem 
uas certainly much more crude than the one 
by which it has been replaced, but it was much 
more efficient and involved much less dela\- and 
much less trouble and expenses. Sir Thomas 
IMunro thus speaks of it after long experience in 
the Madras Presidency : “It appears that under 
Hindu administration there were no courts 
excepting the cutchery of the Pataih and 
Amildars, and that all civil cases of importance 
were settled b\’ pancha\'ets. Tfie native who 
has got a good case always applies for a pancha- 
yet, while he who has a bad one seeks the 
decision of a collector or a judge because he 


knows it is mucli easier to deceive them. 
He conscientiouslj" believes that for purposes of 
discriminating the motives of action and the 
chances of truth in the evidence of such a 
l-eople, the entire life of the most acute 
European judge devoted to that single object 
could not place him on a level with an 
intelligent Hindu Panchaj'et which is an 
admirable instrument of decision’’. Sir John 
l^Ialcolm speaking of Central India saj’s, that 
“when an\' of the subjects of the Princes and 
Chiefs under British protection had disputes 
regarding land or property demanding our 
mediation, the aid of a panchajmt was invari- 
ablj’ resorted to, and its opinion made the guide 
for a decision. The knowledge and discrimina- 
tion which some of the members displajmd on 
the trial, and the distinctness of the grounds 
on which the court made up its judgment were 
surprising. There was in no instance an^- 
cause to suspect these courts of partialit}’, much 
less of corruption.’’ 

There was a time when \'our forefathers had 
their disputes settled by panchayets like these. 
You should resort to them now, and thus save 
the time and money now wasted upon law 
courts. As I said last year, they are interest- 
ing as an arena for duels between legal lumi- 
naries, and as an agency for relieving the rich 
of their wealth for distribution among lawyers 
and Government officials. But thee’ are too 
costb' and dilatorj' for poor, unsophisticated 
people as you mosth’ are. Central arbitration 
committees may be formed at suitable places to 
whom cases which your panchayet cannot settle 
or about which their decisions are not satis- 
factory may be referred. 

There is a third matter which impoverishes 
you as, indeed, all of our fellow countrymen, 
and that is the substitution of indigenous by 
imported manufactures. We cannot be too 
alert against the insiduous influence of the 
modern meretricious civilization of the west 
which inculcates a strong distaste for simple, 
healthj', beneficent rural life, and an equally 
strong taste for a more or less parasitic, un- 
healthy', restless urban life with its infinity of 
futilities, fatuities and superfluities. We have a 
large class of weavers among us. The Ranchi 
Co-operative Central Bank, and more recently 
the Ranchi Weavers Stores by introducing the 
improved fl\'-shuttle loom have considerably 
increased their production and outlook. But 
even many of the weavers let alone the other 
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classes have foolishly become so “civilized” as 
to prefer the imported, fine, mill-made cloth to 
their own coarser, but more durable manu- 
factures. They forget their own interests and 
those of their district and their country. They, 
and all of you, should remember, that the 
money spent upon imported mill-produce most- 
ly goes out of your district, but what you spend 
upon the indigenous article remains in it, and 
makes your weaver class prosper, and your 
prosperity is inalienably concerned with theirs. 
You have, therefore, righty resolved to use so 
far as practicable, indigenous manufactures 
instead of imported articles and resume charkha 
spinning. 

I have not 3'et said am-thing about the 
primarj' object of your societj", the protection 
of the cow ; because, I firmly believe that j-ou 
cannot effectively do that unless your economic 
condition improves; and there can be no such 
improvement unless you honestly try to carry 
out the three resolutions I have referred to, that 
is unless you abjure distilled liquor and cease 
to have recourse to law courts and imported 
manufactures as little as possible. You will not 
serve much good purpose by starting Goshalas 
as mere refuges for decrepit old cattle. Your 
aim should be to have good breeding bulls, in 
fact to convert j’our Goshalas into dairy-farms 
so far as practicable. 

The Tanas of this district have set you an 
admirable example. They have become total 
abstainers, spin their own yarn for their textile 
requirements, frequent the law courts but little 
and protect their cattle. From all accounts, 
they have become highly prosperous. There 
is no reason why the rest of the Chota Nagpuris 
should not be able to do what they have done. 

It is true j'our land generally is not so 


tertile as in the plains. But Providence has by 
no means been niggardh’ in her gifts to %’ou. 
She has given you a climate which is much 
more saliibrious tr.an what the plains’ people 
enjoy, and which should enable you to work 
harder. Then, again, your land being general- 
ly undulating, you have better facilities for 
irrigation, and are more independent of the 
vagaries of rainfall. Your lowlands should 
yield \'ou rich harvests of padd}', wheat, sugar- 
cane, etc., and \’our uplands of ground-nut, 
iirid, varioas oil seeds, etc. If for their 
development, as, for instance, for the construc- 
tion of bands, j^ou require financial help, the 
Co-operative Central Banks which have been 
organised by some of \-our philanthropic friends 
will afford it at a moderate rate of interest so 
that you may not get into the clutches of the 
usurer. 

Brethren, we must all exert to work out our 
own salvation by our own efforts. The Chota 
Nagpur Golaksho and Jati Sndhan Sabha only 
affords an instrument for doing it. It is, no 
doubt, an excellent instrument. But success 
will depend upon how it is worked, how the 
numerical strength of its membership is 
increased, and how the members carrj’ out the 
resolutions which are passed at our meetings 
and conferences. If these conditio.ns be proper- 
ly fulfilled, Chota Nagpur would not only become 
highly prosperous and cease to be the happy 
hunting ground of cooly recruiters, but if you, 
aborigines, Hindus (touchables and untouch- 
ables) Mohamedans, and Christans continue to 
meet and work together in fraternal spirit for 
the common good of your country as \’ou are 
doing now, j’ou actually set a noble example of 
manly self-help and beneficent intercommunal 
amity to the rest of India. 
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SWAMI DAYANAND SARASWATI : A STUDY.* 

By Pandit Manoharlal Zutshi, m.a. 


Would matt be great he must be a uon-conforniist. 

— Emerson. 

In the middle of the igth century India 
was, socially and spirituall}’-, sunk in the depths 
of tireless immobility. In the East, perhaps 
e\'en more than in medieval Europe, human life 
has been moulded for better or for worse by 
the all-powerful influence of religion, but un- 
fortunatelj- religion had lost its vitalising 
spiritual force and at best was only a ‘sad me- 
chanic exercise, like dull narcotics, numbling 
pain’. In the century that lies between the 
battle of Plassey and the Alutiny religion had 
degenerated with the masses into an agglomera- 
tion of cold, mechanic customs and dabasing 
superstitions, while the Brahmans were either 
Icest in the fascinating cloudland of metaphysics 
or wrangled over the thrice-gnawed bones of 
scholastic casuistry. The Vaishnava movement 
which had striven so hard for the uplift of the 
country during the middle ages and had 
produced such forceful personalities as Kabir, 
Nanak, Chaitanj-a and Tuka Ram, had lost its 
force and the followers of these saints had 
ciegenerated into so many additional sects. 
The nation was frost-bound to its past, and the 
past, spiritually at any rate, appeared to be as 
cold and lifeless as the frozen surface of the 
polar seas. Not that the people had grown 
less moral and more sinful : so far as the daily 
life of the community and the routine of caste 
and family duties were concerned the anchor 
firmly held. Indians, even in the darkest 
period of their history, have never been found 
u anting in the practice of the virtues of private 
life, reverence, affection, honesty, chastity, 
charity and those ‘little, nameless, un- 
remembered acts of kindness and of love’, 
\\hich, the poet tells us, are ‘the best portions 
of a good man’s life.’ Life had not grown 
Uiorc sinful, but what was worse, it had grown 
immobile. Reverence, affection and chastity 
were not wanting, and of charity there was 

*EspeciaUv revised text, for the Hindustan Review, 
of a contribution to the Leader. 


enough and to spare. What was wanting, were 
the ideals of intellectual freedom, of strenuous 
endeavour, of painful strivings after the un- 
attainable. The mental windows appeared to 
be closed, there was not enough light and air, 
and the whole life of the community was 
cramped and overshadowed. The entire 
country appeared to be suffering from that 
rotundity of mind, which distinguishes the 
ecclesiastical sex, and nothing was shunned 
more scrupulously than fearless enquiry and 
honest criticism. To obey authority, specially 
the authority of caste and priest, was regarded 
as the highest of social duties. The Hindus 
dreaded no penalty, not even death intself, so 
much as outcasting, while the priest held them 
v'ith his glittering eye; they listened to hitn 
like a three years’ child ; the Brahman had his 
will. Even powerful Hindu Rajas felt that 
the Brahman’s frown could scorch as with a 
frame and strove hard to win the largess of his 
smile. The ‘mechanicalisation’ of religion was 
complete and the Hindu social polity, based on 
the apotheosis of blood and sex, had become 
stereotyped, I had almost said petrified, in the 
course of ages. And the worst of it was that 
the people did not care; they seemed happy in 
their inert thrall life. 

The linnet born within the cage. 

That never knew the summer woods. 

It was in such a country and during such 
an age that an indomitable rebel like Daj’anand 
was born and, in the face of the priest and the 
Puran, sent his challenge ringing up to heaven. 
He had left his uncongenial home early and, 
like a true Brahviachari, had wandered through- 
out India for many years in search of the old 
Sanskrit learning. He had learned well and 
learned much, but it was only at Tvluttra 
that he at last found in Virajanand a 
guru after his own heart, a guru who satisfied 
to the full his desire for the ancient Vedic lore. 
Daj’anand was convinced that the Vedas had 
been revealed to the Aiymn seers, that they con- 
tained the eternal and divine wisdom on which 
religion shoul be based, and idolatry, priest- 
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craft and mythology were all modern excre- 
scences which should be destroyed. Not 
even the Prophet of Arabia had preached 
the unity of Godhead and denounced the 
worship of idols with greater zeal than Daya- 
nand. ‘Back to the Vedas’ was his ciy, hack to 
the pure monotheism of the Rishis, leaving 
stocks and stones to take care of themselves. 
(Orthodoxy naturally rose up in arms against 
the iconoclast who was holding up their time- 
honoured gods to ridicule and had dared to 
disturb so rudely their life of soulless ease. 

It is a remarkable tribute to the depth of 
Dayanand’s learning and the forcefulness of his 
personality that from the first day of his 
propaganda the Brahman priesthood felt that 
lie could not be ignored, that howsoever fiercely 
they mav denounce him and condemn his 
teaching they were compelled to listen to what 
he said and to give reason for the faith that was 
in them. Dayanand was cast in the heroic 
mould and had none of that ‘softness’ which 
so often weakens the Hindu character. Into- 
lerant he was and even fanatical at times but 
his honesty was transparent and his zeal for 
truth above reproach. One may agree with him 
or one may not, but everybody felt that .a 
new force, stern, virile and unbending, had 
come into the national life of India and had 
come to stay. 

After spending several years in northern 
India in teaching his new doctrines, holding 
discussions with the orthodox Pandits and 
making converts mostly among the English- 
educated classes, Da\’anand felt the need of a 
Iiermanent organization to carry on the work 
which he had begun and founded the Arj-a 
Samaj at Bomba}’ in 1S75. His chief aim was 
the propagation of the Vedic faith and the con- 
version of the world to it, and judged by liis 
standard the Ary a Samaj has failed. Half a 
century has passed, but I doubt if the member- 
ship of the vSamaj has reached half a million. 
The da\-s of mass conversion have gone by and 
111 the twentieth century no civilized pieople will 
accept a new creed by the million. And there 
are scholars, both Eastern and Western, who do 
not accept Dayanand’s interpretation of the 
Vedas and wlio say that he takes the ancient 
mantras and bends them to his own wizard will. 
Hindu societv is becoming more and more 
heterodox and the doctrine of divine revelation 
of the Vedas has not much chance when tested 


by the canons of scientific criticism. Higher 
criticism is making short work of the revelation 
of the Bible in Christendom and it is not 
towards a belief in revealed faiths but towards 
the higher criticism of its scriptures that Hindu 
thought is moving. And some people at least 
liave been kept away from the Arya Samaj by 
Its want of urbanity, the vehemence of its zeal, 
its militant and pjugnacious methods. 

I do not blame the Arya Samaj for this for 
1 know that much has to be forgiven to a new 
faith fighting for its life. Any one who cares 
to study the religious and social history of India 
during the last fifty years can easily understand 
and explain the existence, nay the inevitability, 
of these crudities. Yet there is little doubt 
that they have jarred upon finer natures and 
have repelled some who would have otherwise 
gladly enlisted under its banner. 

But the Arya Samaj is not to be judged bv' 
its numbers. Northern India has been the main 
theatre of its activities and here it has done 
splendid work in the fields of education, 
religious reform and social uplift. The D. A. V 
College of Lahore, the Gtirukul at Hardwar 
and a hundred other educational institutions 
bear testimony to the untiring zeal and the 
noble self-sacrifice of the Arya Samajists. In 
the fight against the reactionary influent es of 
the priesthood and the petrifying tendencies of 
caste, in elevating the depressed and the un- 
touchable, in raising the status of W(nnen, in 
tending the sick and the needy, the forces of 
progress have invariably found a loyal and 
sturdy ally in the Arya Samaj. But perhaps its 
noblest gift to the Hindu community, a gift for 
which that community cannot be too grateful, 
is the gift of independence of thought and virile 
strength. Isolation has been the curse of 
Hindu social polity and when attacked from 
without Hinduism, instead of fighting its 
(.pponents, has preferred to retire into its 
shell. Itvils have continued to e.xist, not 
1‘ecanse theii existence was not recognised but 
because the community preferred acipiicscing 
in wrong to fighting against it. Thanks to the 
lobustiiess and virility, even vehemence and 
pugnacity, if you will, of the Arya Samaj, this 
state of things is changing fast. A manlier and 
healthier tone pervades the community and in 
iilace of helplessness and dependence, w'e are 
learning to rise to the dignity of freedom and 
to make our conscience and our reason the 
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supreme guides of our conduct. The Arya 
vSamaj may or ma}" not uin more converts but 
as long as it remains true to the principles of 
its great founder and continues to learn and 
teach the inestimable lessons of veracitj’ in 
thought and virdity in action, so long it will 


continue to be a 'valuable factor in our national 
life, and even in the electroplated splendour of 
an age driven b\^ machines and vulgarised b 3 ' 
1 ustle and advertisement, serve to remind our 
people of the verities of an elder world. 


MEDI.TiVAL INDIA.* 

By “Historicus.” 


Prof. Ishwari Prasad’s History of Medicoval 
India is a welcome contribution to Indian 
historical literature. It has often been said 
that the histor}' of India has yet to be written 
and this saying is no less true of medieval than 
of ancient India. It has long been a common- 
place with historians who take up the arduous 
task of evolving a connected and harmonious 
historj’ of India from a chaotic mass of discon- 
nected material, to lirush only ver\' slightly the 
historical drama which was played upon the 
stage of mediaeval India, a drama which is not 
oiilv remarkable for its striking denotement but 
also for the celebrated actors who played their 
parts so abh-. Professor Ishwari Prasad’s book 
makes ample amends for this deficienc\' in the 
histor\' of India. His work covers a period 
extending nearly over a thousand j'ears, from 
the death of Harsha which closes th.e cultural 
epoch of India, — the epoch of all that was truly 
good and great, the epoch of originality", 
political unity" and imperial greatness, — to the 
coming of Babar which ushers in a new era in 
India, the era of an alien culture, super-imposed 
upon an indegenous culture that was fast dy'ing 
out, the era of political servility and decadence. 
The work is likely to supersede all other rivals 
in the field. Dr. Dane Poole’s brilliant sketch is 
more in the nature of a historical romance than 
of serious history. And it is no disparagement 
of the illustrious Elphins'vOne’s monumental 
history to say that the progress of research 


"'History oj Mcdiirval India. By Prof. Ishwari 
Prasad, M.A., T,.T,.B. (The Indian Press, Ltd., 

.\llahahad) 1925, 


since his day has outgrown the usefulness of his 
work. 

II. 

In a masterly Introduction of about twenty 
pages Prof. Ishwari Prasad makes a rapid 
survey of the background of his period. He states 
his conclusions boldly and has the courage of 
his convictions. His book will serve a useful 
material purpose. It will enable h's readers to 
have a better estimate of themselves and to feel 
proud of their spiritual and cultural heritage. 
It may be possible sometimes to differ from 
him. He draws rather a gloomy" picture of the 
weakness of all aspects of life during the Rajput 
period. It is, perhaps, right to say that the 
political sj"stem was weak, though here too the 
impartial critic is constrained to remark that the 
Raiput military reverses and loss of freedom were 
due to a deplorable lack of geographical know- 
ledge among the Rajput princes. But there 
should be no two opinions regarding the fact that 
it was not a period of religious decadence. It was 
a period of religious renaissance, the age of 
Shankara who cleansed the Augean stable of 
Indian religious sirperstitions and evolved a 
coherent system of thought. The effete !Maha- 
yana and Tantric Buddhistic cults, and the 
monstrous cult of Kapalikas, were knocked on 
the head by Sankara’s religious crusades and 
Hinduism was re-established in its pristine 
vigour. 

The separatist and feudal tendencies of the 
Rajputs were too strong for political solidarity 
and unity. Their ignorance was also appalling. 
Prithivi Raj never knew what was happening 
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on his frontiers in the kingdom of Chore; he 
could not form an idea of the military move- 
ments of his rival — Muhammad of Chore, and 
thus could not baffle his bold bid for Empire. 
We are reminded of the days of Chandra Cupta 
hlaurya, the saviour of India, when foreign 
domination and political subjection were staring 
him in the face, — how he dictated terms to 
Selucus Nicator and obtained a scientific 
frontier for his Indian Empire. We also 
remember the pious rule of Asoka who sent 
leligious missions to East and West and made 
a cultural conquest of foreign people by peace- 
ful means. During his reign as during no other 
reign in the whole range of Indian history, the 
bloody hatchet was buried and swords were 
turned into pruning hooks. Yet no other ruler 
can claim to be called the greatest that ever 
ruled and never was India more secure from 
foreign attack. The reason is not far to seek. 
India lost her isolation ; the world forces were 
not shut out from her plains; her people did 
not remain in blissful ignorance of what was 
happening in other lands. 

HI. 

Professor Ishwari Prasad attaches, and 
rightly so, great importance to the cultural 
effects of the Arab conquest of Sindh. The 
debt which Sarcenic civilization owed to Indo- 
Aryan culture was very great. The Arab 
occupation of Sindh becomes much more signi- 
ficant when wc remember that Arabian culture 
which owed so much to Indian culture also 
moulded to a degree the European civilization 
of the Middle Ages. 

With remarkable clarity and mastery of 
detail Professor Ishwari Prasad traces in 
Chapter III and IV the events that led to the 
Turkish conquest of Hindostan. In Chapter V 
he narrates with complete details the story of 
the Muslim conquest of India and the establish- 
ment of the Slave dynasty. The idea of 
Imperialism had not taken deep root in the 
minds of the Slave rulers. Balban understood 
the dignity of the kingly office, suppressed the 
vagaries of his nobles and gave a concrete 
illustration of his policy of “blood and iron’’ 
by the terrible vengeance he wrecked upon 
Tughril. But the Empire of Hindostan was 
still governed On feudal principles and it was not 
until the reign of Alauddin that we read of the 
growth of the Imperial idea. But Professor 


Ishwari Prasad is right when he says; “He 
was the precursor of Alauddin ; but for the 
security and stability which he imparted to the 
struggling power of ^fuhammadaus in India it 
would have been impossible for Alauddin to 
withstand ’successfully the Mongol attacks and 
to achieve conquests in distant land^, which 
have won for him an honoured place in the 
Wallahla of Muslim history.” 

The next important episode in mediseval 
history is the reign of Alauddin. The Professor 
has made a special study of the Khiljies and 
Tughlaks and his conclusions, though they 
differ from the accepted opinions, deserve a 
careful attention from all the serious students 
of history. The growth of the Empire and 
change in the theory of kingship have been 
described in detail. Politics was divorced from 
religion and administration was secularised. 
The new theory of sovereignty was,- -“what- 
ever is good for the State or suitable for the 
emergency — that alone was to be decreed”. 
Alauddin built up an ofheial hierarchy which 
owed allegiance to the person of the King and 
curbed the powers of the nobles, thus making 
the empire a political untit and not merely a 
congeries of petty subordinate states loosely 
knit together. The reforms in the civil 
administration had a far-reaching effect and 
ameliorated the condition of the peasants to a 
considerable degree. The Empire ceased to bo 
inerelj' a tax-collecting and military institution. 
It became a rigorous state in the most scientific 
sense of the term. But all these institutions 
were ephemeral. The political fabric was built 
on insecure foundations. It was not based on 
the good-will of the people. The idea of the 
Muslim State found a forcible expression only 
in the personality of the ruling monarch, so 
that after his demise the Empire collapsed like 
a house of cards. 

The author bestows praise very lavishly 
upon a controversial character of Indian 
History, viz.^ iluhammad Tughlaq. He 'was 
not mad, he was not a blood-thirsty tyrant. 
The author pours his cold scorn upon the 
authority of Zia-uddin Banff, about whose 
veracity and sense of historical proportion he 
has little respect. He categorically denies that 
man-hunts were ever organised. He critically 
examines all the fantastic charges against him 
and absolves him from most of them. His 
chapter on Muhammad Tughlaq is a S3’.stematic 
vindication of the “ill-starred despot”. But 
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historians must reserve the right of private 
judgment in such cases. 

IV. 

(.)n the other hand, the Professor’s study of 
Firuz Tughlaq casts a shadow upon the stainless 
personalit}- that has been painted by Muslim 
historians. Indeed, after a perusal of his chapter 
on Firuz the impression that he was good 
ruler is rudely disturbed. He was a monarch 
of the type of Aurangzeb, and ruled his 
subjects like a bigoted ^luslim. He persecuted 
the infidels. For the first time in the history 
of Islamic domination the poll-tax was levied 
upon the Brahmans and their protests were 
altogether unheeded. Again, the authority of 
Zia-uddin Barni is vigorously denounced. “He 
(Zia-uddin Barni) pronounces a fulsome eulogy 
upon the King, for his tastes and policy agreed 
so well with his orthodox principles. The 
rationalism of the last reign was anathema to 
him. Firuz was irresolute, weak and timorous 
and not a good scholar. He did not lack human 
virtues, but even his achievements in the field 
of civil administration are duly recognised — we 
must unhesitatingly second that his weak 
policy was largely responsible for the Iweak-up 
of the ‘Early Turkish Empire’ The 
Professor’s estimate of Firuz is thus very damag- 
ing and his criticisms of his rule very severe. 
The administrative system of Firuz was the 
very antithesis of that of Alauddin. The 
imperialistic methods and the Unitarian policy 
of that monarch was systematically reversed 
by Firuz whose administration was theocratic 
in character and the Jagir system wliich was 
revived by him tended to disintegration rather 
than unification. Unlike Alauddin the military 
system rested on a feudal basis. But every 
dark cloud has a silver lining and our estimate 
of Firuz will be one-sided unless we note with 
respect, as the author does, his great humani- 
tarian measures, his canal system, administra- 
tion of poor relief, establishment of hospitals 
and colleges and his efforts to solve the problem 
of unemplo3'ment. 

Disintegration and the rise of small 
principalities on the ruins of the Empire after 
Timur’s invasion has been described in two 
chapters of considerable length. All the 
original sources have been tapped to give a 
critical and comprehensive account of the 
Bahmani and Vijyanagar kingdoms. These 


accounts incorporate a considerable amount of 
research and studju The romantic story of the 
Brahmanical origin of Bahmani kingdom has 
been discarded. The author in summing up 
the results of the administration of the Bahmani 
kings of the Deccan, avoids the unqualified 
praise of Meadows Tajdor and the wholesale 
condemnation of Vincent Smith. The relation.s 
of the Bahmani kingdom with that of Vijyana- 
gar, the last independent stronghold of Hinduism 
in the Deccan have been described fully. In the 
account of both the Bahmani and Vij3mnagar 
kingdoms, original authorities, foreign and 
Indian, are quoted in detail. Every statement 
and conclusion of the author is supported bj^ 
a reference to original authorities. The king- 
dom of Vijyanagar had its origin in the desire 
in the hearts of millions of conquered Hindus 
tor freedom — freedom from the oppression of a 
Muslim mal-administration, which treated the 
Hindus with great severity', an administration 
which maintained invidious distinctions between 
the two communities. The Muslim conquest 
of the Deccan was little better than military 
occupation. No attempt was made to reconcile 
them to the new rule. The ^Muslim lule only 
widened tlie gulf lietween the Hindus and the 
IMohamedans and disaffection was rife through- 
out the length and breadth of the kingdom. 
The result was a successful national movement 
to drive out the foreign oppressor. The Vij3m- 
nagar kingdom was thus the outcome of a 
vigorous pan-Hindu movement. It remained 
the seat of Hindu culture for two centuries till 
it came to an inglorious end at the battle of 
Talikota in 1565 A.D. 

V. 

The last chapter of 78 pages is a unique 
feature of the book. It gives us ample informa- 
tion regarding the political, religious and social 
conditions of the middle ages. No other book, 
so far as is known to us, gives a detailed account 
of the political institutions and social and 
literar3' advancement of the Indian people 
during the middle ages. Though the author 
gives a vivid description of INIuslim civilization, 
he is somewhat timid in presenting his 
conclusions lest he should offend the suscepti- 
bilities of the ^Muslims. His sympathetic ap- 
preciation of IMuslim culture is a striking 
contribution to the history of the Indo-Islamic 
civilization and its merit is considembly enhanc- 
ed by the fact that it is based on first-rate 
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authorities. We commend this chapter to the 
attention of all those who are interested in the 
study of the growth of ^luslim institution in 
India. The effects of Muslim conquest were, 
he thinks, on the whole, favourable to India. 
Islam gave a new impulse to the art of India. 
A happy blending of the Islamic and Hindu 
culture resulted from the conquest. But all 
this was purchased at an enormous cost. 
Though the iMuslim conquest was not in the 
author’s words “an unmitigated disaster,” it 
was certainly a great misfortune. India lost 
her freedom never to gain it. Her cultcre 


flowed into different channels, but thanks to 
the vitalit}- of Hindu civilization, the ideas of 
the Hindu race did not completely perish. All 
things considered, this volume of 650 pages is 
an admirable contribution to Indian history and 
it is gratifying to think that an Indian scholar 
has been able to fill a most important gap in 
our historical literature. 

The get-up and the finish of the book 
compare favourablj" with those of European 
pulilications and the Indian Press of Allahabad 
deserve to be congratulated on the beautiful 
manner in uhich they have brought it out. 


vSO YOU’RE GOING TO INDIA ; A SYMPOSIUM OF 
PRACTICAL INFORMATION. 


I.NTRODUCaiON. 

A visit to India is no longer a formidable 
undertaking. The mail steamers run with the 
punctuality, if not with the rapidit}', of railway 
expresses. The journey across France may be 
made in a comfortable special train. The 
hotels in India are not luxurious, but they are 
steadily improving. On the main tourist 
routes the trains are fairly fast, and the sleep- 
ing accommodation is roomy. India has begun 
to cater for the traveller for pleasure, though 
its organization is still below that of Egypt. 
It is quite possible now, in an absence of two 
months from Eondon, to see a good deal of 
India, with a delightful sea voyage thrown in. 
Some ardent spirits have even been knoun to 
crowd the whole journey into six weeks, includ- 
ing a glimpse of the Himalayas beyond 
Darjeeling. In a very short visit, too much 
should not be attempted. It is infinitely 
better to see a few places well than to alternate 
days of hartl sight-seeing with restless nights 
in the train. — The Times. 


■'Compiled from the of the late Sir Edwin 

Arnold, Mr. D. C. Ponlger, Mr. Reynalds-Eall, the late 
?ilr. William Caine, Mr^. Flora Steel, Mr. A. R. H. 
Moncrieff, and the special Indian numbers of the 
limes and some other sources. 


II. The Laxd .v\n the Journey. 

' cry noticeable phase of iiopnlar travel, 
witliin recent years, has been the great expan- 
sion of the winter touring-field. The increas- 
ing popularity of India as a touring-groimd is 
easy to understand. Its unique historical, 
artisdc and antiquarian interest, comparative 
mweitjg wealth of ancient monuments, pictures- 
que and varied scenery, magnificent cities, 
lomaiitic history, and, finally, the potent fascina- 
tion and mystery of the unknown Orient, all 
combine to arouse the interest and kindle the 
imagination of the intelligent traveller. At 
present, perhaps no extra-European winter 
resort, with the exception of Egypt, is more 
popular than India. Eastward the tide of 
fashion wends its way, and the exodus from 
b.ui-ope, and more recentlv from America of 
people of means and leisure, to spend the winter 
months m India, is each year more marked. After 
all. Its vogue among fashionable people is not to 
be wondered at. It is merely a phase of the 
wintering-in-the-south” habit, carried a little 
bevond the limits of tlie conventional season in 
t.ie Riviera. Then, again, the conditions of 
ra\c to the East have been, of course, almost 
revolutionised within the last quarter of a 
century. Bombay can now- be reached in little 
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more than double the time required for Euxor 
or Assouair, and the voyage is, as a rule, full of 
interest and variety. Another attraction, no 
doubt, is the opportunity India offers ■ of a 
pleasant winter climate with a thorough change 
of scene, which puts all iMediterranean resorts 
out of court. Then, of corrrse, the supreme 
historic, political, archteological and artistic 
interests of India, though the\’ may appeal less 
to the fashionable globe-trotter than to that 
occasional^’ exasperating individual, “the 
intelligent traveller,” have something to do with 
its increasing vogue. India has, however, long 
been a favourite hunting-ground. Indeed, now- 
a-days a journey to India seems almost con- 
sidered as a necessary preliminary to a parlia- 
mentarj' career. 

E. R.-B. 


To \-isit India has now become a part — an 
almost necessary part — of a liberal education. 
The voyage, and a run through its most 
accessible and interesting districts, take, to-day, 
the place of that “grand tour” which contented 
our forefathers. No doubt every- link in the 
great chain of colony and dependencies belong- 
ing to the Britisli Crown has its own interest ; 
and the Briton may proudh- journey from one 
to the other hearing “the King’s morning drum 
beat round the world.” But India possesses 
among them all eiitireh- special atti'actioiis, 
since, whatever may be the ruling passion of the 
tourist, ho will find it gratified there. India 
internally possesses a solid changeless existence 
bke the ocean. Tire British Domain, which 
I'Cars the mighty name of the Indian Empire, 
is now more extended than all Europe 
excluding Russia. She sits throned amidst 
Empires, herself the most Imperial. Add to 
this the island jewels of which she is mistress 
— the Andaman and Nicobar archipelago ; the 
Eaccadives, Aden and Perim ; the Fomali Coast, 
Socotra, Bahrein, and tire Persian Gulf protec- 
torate, with that fairest gem of all, Ceylon, 
lianging like a pendant to her sunlit breast, and 
it will be realized what majestic and magnifi- 
cent title “India” has become. If the extent 
and splendour of the King’s dominions stir his 
imagination or kindle his patriotism India, of 
all lands, testifies most plainly to the Imperial 
attributes of Britain ; is richest in stories of 
British courage and resource ; has contributed 
the most romantic chapters of enterprise to 


British historj- and gives to Great Britain in 
the minds of foreigners her chief international 
estimation. If he seeks variety and picturesque- 
ness there is no region in all the world so full 
ef vivid colour, of populous cities, of stately 
or curious edifices, of diverse races, and of 
absorbing objects for study- and observation in 
regard to manners, customs, religions, philo- 
sophy- and arts. If he be a lover of Nature, 
India can offer every charm of sea-coast, 
mountains, forests, valley-, cultivated plain and 
wild waste. To sportsman she can still furnish 
the best shooting grounds on earth, Africa, 
perhaps excepted ; while for the naturalist and 
botanist, her jungles and maidan, her nullahs 
and tanks, — even the gardens round every- 
bungalow — provide a scientific paradise. To the 
statesman or politician, who seeks rest and 
change without idleness, India presents a 
spectacle of busy administration, unequalled in 
the annals of mankind for vastness of area, 
variety- of scope, and high degree of efficiency ; 
an administration, of which the most superficial 
observer must perceive, though he cannot 
thoroughly- understand, the conscientiousness, 
the equity, and the beneficence. Finally-, for 
mere holiday-makers of both sexes, the cold 
weatiier season of India, with the pleasant sea 
trips, going and returning on board the magni- 
ficent steamers, provides an expedition of four or 
five months, as healthful as it is delightful ; 
since with reasonable prccairtions, and for 
persons enjoying ordinary phy-sical health and 
well-licing, there is absolutely nothing at that 
time to fear from the climate of the peninsula, 
at any rate for people of temperate habits. 
Moreover, albeit the immense extensioir of 
surface spoken of above makes the possible area 
of travel in India wider, the development of the 
railway- sy-stem there and the never-ceasing 
improvement in the passenger fleet have made 
it feasible to see far more of the splendid 
peninsula than used to be open to the visitor, 
who is now landed at Bombay- in a fortnight 
from the date of his departure from Charing 
Cross. 

E. A. 


Every- year tourists flock by hundreds to the 
growing grandeurs of Bombay and Calcutta, the 
ruined pride of Delhi, the palaces, mosques, and 
tombs of Akbar’s fallen empire, the countless 
temples of Benares, the tempting bazars of so 
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many cities, the wonders and curiosities of 
Indian capitals like Baroda or Jaypore, the 
stupendous scenery of the Ghats and the 
Himalayas, the secred rivers, groves, and caves 
which, all o\'er India, offer a distracting choice 
to the sight-seer. There are some who declare 
that to visit the Taj of Agra by moonlight would 
alone repay a journey twice as long. The 
voyage through the Suez Canal is now less of 
an adventure than was the passage of the Alps 
a century ago ; and trar ellers of the class whose 
bank balances are in a healthier condition than 
their mucous membranes, would still more often 
be found in India if they realised how easily 
they can now visit its chief points of interest. 

A. R. H. H. 


III. PREIVtR-VriONS FOR Tr.WEL : 

Books on Indi.v. 

India is no longer an unknown land. Year 
by year the big ocean steamers are more than 
half filled with winter tourists. Yet without 
some knowledge of her glorious past, India must 
always remain a puzzle. So let the traveller to 
her shores read — if he can read nothing else — 
the memoirs of the great Emperor Baber, 
written by himself, and translated by Erskine 
and Leyden, and thus, fortified by an intimate 
knowledge of a lovable personality, use that 
knowledge to explain much that may seem 
inexplicable. If he wishes more serious infor- 
mation, he will find ample material; For a 
tour to India should never be regarded as a mere 
holiday excursion ; it is, or may be — as Steele 
called the loving of a beautiful woman — a 
liberal education in itself. 

F. A. S. 


The visitor to India ought to know some- 
thing of the country and its numerous races 
before he gets there, and this can only be accom- 
plished by the study, however superficial, of 
some part of the voluminous literature created 
by the labours and the genius of main' 
writers. It has been said that if we abandoned 
India tomorrow, we should leave no memorial 
of our stay except railways, but the author 
of this harsh verdict forgot our books 
on India. In them there exists a monu- 
ment to our energy, persistency, and apprecia- 
tion, not merely of ourselves, but of our 


predecessors, that will endure long after the 
material works of our creation have succumbed 
in the wrack of time. But a study of British 
Indian literature is the employment of years, 
and the production of new ^vorks is ewer at an 
increasing rate — so that the hardiest student can 
scarcely keep abreast of the mass that is turned 
out annually by the official printers in India as 
well as by the publishers at home. But the 
traveller who crosses the sea in, as we must 
hope on patriotic grounds, a P. and O. steamer 
for the purposes of pleasure or of gratifying the 
curiosity that the call of the mysterious East has 
aroused, does not need to have at his finger- 
ends a literature which began with T)rme and 
which now' forms no inconsiderable part of the 
catalogues of our publishers. M'hat he needs is 
to have some cursory acquaintance with Indian 
historj’, customs and scenery, wliich will 
simplify and shorten the process of education 
that he has to undergo on reaching his destina- 
tion, and that will enable him to assimilate more 
c-asiE the essential features and conditions of his 
new surroundings. All this he can obtain by 
reference to works which are still included in 
the most recent list of publications. 

The foundation for an acquaintance with 
Indian subjects cannot be laid in a more agree- 
able and attractive form than in the pages of 
Field-Marshal Earl Roberts’s Fo)ty-onc Years 
ill India (Macmillan), which has long attained 
the crowning meed for an author of a popular 
edition ; and if the details of Indian political 
and administrative problems are desired, where 
can they be better found than in Lord Curzon’s 
Speeches in India (iMurray), unless, indeed, it 
be in the Speeches in India (Murra\-) of his pre- 
decessor, the silver-tongued Lord Dufferin? But 
perhaps the traveller will prefer to the weighty 
judgment of the statesman or the authoritative 
conclusions of the old resident who has passed 
a lifetime in India the impressions of another 
traveller who, like himself, has made but a 
iiurried passage through eastern climes under 
the snowy band of Himakum.” Where are 
those impressions to be gathered with greater 
freshness than in the pages which Sir Frederick 
Treves collected with his accustomed deftness 
on The Other Side of the Lantern (Cassells)? 
Here, again, we find the popular edition ratify- 
ing a success among readers far beyond the 
common. Sir hrederick looked on the teeming 
millions of India with the et’e of a health expert, 
and he described them as “a little below the 
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most meagre comfort and a little above the 
nearest reach of starvation.” It is not every 
hurrying passer-bj' who succeeds in discerning 
so well what is below the surface and in bringing 
the whole truth before the reader in a crisp 
sentence. If the re.ider wishes to shake ofi the 
depressing effect of this sweeping verdict on a 
people’s povertv, he has onE to take up Mrs. 
Flora Steel’s India (Black), and he will discover 
the corrective. No one knows the home life of 
tlie Indian people better than Mrs. Steel, and as 
she unfolds the daily existence of the potter or 
the weaver whose craft has been handed down 
from father to son for untold centuries, the con- 
clusion is forced on the mind of the reader that 
poor as these people may be in our sense they 
are neither miserable nor unhappy. 

Among good bocks of travel, those relating 
to the Royal Tours may be said to derive their 
interest from the special claim that the impres- 
sive progress of the Prince of Wales through 
the Indian Empire made on the attention 
ci the public ; but Sir Sidney Eow’s A 
\'isio)i of India (Smith, Elder) and Mr. G. F. 
Abbott’s Through India u'ith the Prince 
(Arnold) possess something more than 
ephemeral interest as vividly impressionist 
works by experienced globe-trotters. Mr. 
Walter Del Mar’s India of To-day (Black) is 
another contiiiuit'ion to our knowledge of India 
and the Indians that deserves notice. He came 
to conclusions very similar to those of Sir 
Frederick Treves, and he found the conditions 
of Indian life depressing. What struck him 
most, he says, was ‘‘the hopeless sadness of the 
leop’.e.” They seemed incapable of laughter, 
and it was only among the meriy Bhutias of 
the tiimalayas that humour and gaiety seemed 
to be known. It would be a mistake to draw 
too sweeping conclusions from the sad expres- 
sion of the Indian people. Plague, pestilence, 
and famine amid a packed population have left 
their imp)ress — perhaps indelible — in the course 
cf centuries, and those who have been accus- 
tomed to resign themselves to fate without a 
.'Struggle are not likely to be characterised by 
much buoyancy of spirit or expression. And if 
they are incapable of laughter, has not some 
observer declared that the capacity to smile and 
the art of laughtei are gone or going in what 
was ‘‘Merrie England?” Finally still nearer 
the practical usefulness of a guide book with 
information necessary and helpful to the 
traveller will come )Mr. Reynolds-Ball’s The 
8 


Tourist’s India (Sonnenschein) . 

If we turn from India as a whole' to India in 
sections, we find that quite a new class of 
writers and investigators has sprung up, or 
rather come to the front, in India of late years. 
It used to be made a subject of reproach to 
Anglo-Indians that they spent their life in the 
country without making any attempt to study 
the people amid whom their lot was cast, and 
that when their term was ended they passed 
awaj' as strangers out of a land of strangers. 
If this assertion was ever true it is so no longer. 
The succession of charming books — Chota 
Nagpore, The Story of an Indian Upland^ and 
Dacca: The Romance of an Eastern Capital 
(Smith, Elder) — which we owe to the pen of Mr. 
Bradle3' Birt have alone gone far to remove the 
slur cast on the distinguished service of which he 
is a member. He has shown that an English- 
man cannot merely see what is going on aronnd 
him, but that he can worm out of the hearts of 
the sad-looking, but not reallj' unhappy, Indians 
all their secrets. We have thus acquired an 
unusualh- intimate knowledge of the people in 
at least one division of the great peninsula. 
Other inquirers and students are doing similar 
work elsewhere. Far to the south of Chota 
Nagpere, Mr. W. H. R. Rivers has laboured 
among The Todas of the Nilgiri HilU 
(iMacmillan), and if the traveller does but cross 
the Bay into Burma, he will not find a better or 
more amusing companion amoirg his camarades 
de route than )Mr. Feilding Hall’s A People at 
Play (Macmillan). 

Enough has, perhaps, been said to show that, 
without going far back or attempting to explore 
what may be called the classical works of Anglo- 
Indian literature, the intending visitor to India 
may find in recent books much of the instruc- 
tion that will help him on his way. Copious 
as maj' be the information thej^ contain, con- 
clusive as may seem to be tlie opinions of their 
authors, there is alwaj's this peculiar attraction 
about Indian topics : the field presented is so 
vast, the people are so varied and distinct, the 
panorama offered is of such a kaleidoscopic 
nature, that there is always room for the new- 
comer to make disco\ erics on his own account, 
to fiml things different from whit they are 
painted or described to be by others, and to 
fanc\' himself, if net a new Columbus, at least 
a j lister appreciator than his predecessors of the 
sad millions of India. 


D. C. B. 
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;Much light is thrown on the relations 
between Anglo-Indians and Eurasians, though 
in the guise of fiction, in Mrs. B. M. Croker’s 
Her Oien People, and Miss Alice Perrin’s The 
Stronger Claim, and in the romances of Mrs. 
Frank Penny and Miss Sydney Grier. These 
illumining novels should be read by all interested 
in this difficult question. 


IV. SE.tSON, Ci:,IM.tTE, HE.tLTH AND HaBITS. 

The preparation for this liberal education is 
simple : a return ticket by one of the P. and 
O.’s steamers — most comfortable and home- 
like of travelling conveyances — and just such 
sartorial and personal preparations as would be 
necessary, say, for a winter to be spent travelling 
round Italy. For India during the tourist 
months — that is November, December, January, 
F'ebruary and March — is anything but a hot 
country. In the Punjab, indeed, there are 
nights on nights when a film of ice, close on an 
inch in depth, will gather in an earthenware 
saucer set open under the stars. Besides, there 
is no greater mistake than to suppose that thin- 
ness of clothing is of any advantage when one 
is exposed to the sun. A warm cloak is certain- 
ly needed for the sudden chill which all over 
India comes with the swift setting of the sun. 
One moment the air is soft, balmy, full, as it 
were, of kindliness. The next you feel it as an 
enemy. And so it is : the most deadly enemy 
a tourist not forewarned has to encounter in 
India. Armed against this and with due 
precautions as to food and w'ater, a traveller 
may voyage from Cape Comorin to the Himalaya 
with as much safety as from Rand’s End to 
John O’ Great’s. 

F. A. S. 


The best time of the year for a brief visit to 
India is from the closing days of the autumn 
to the beginning of the spring. November, 
December, Januarj’, February and March are 
all agreeable and salubrious months but the 
Indian December and January are perfect. 
There is nothing in the way of intolerable heat 
to be encountered during the time mentioned, 
although the days will be steadily and splendid- 
ly bright, and the nights deliciously tepid. In 
the first dawn of the two mid-winter months, 
before the sun is up, the early riser will find 
his teeth chattering with the unexpected but 


the healthy chill of the Dami-Subh, the “breath 
of dawn.’’ He may even see hoar-froast on the 
ground at Delhi, and to the northward. In 
Calcutta, the December days are throughout 
exquisite. But the traveller arriving there, or 
in Bombay before the end of October or staying 
in the country — except in the Pan jab — be%'ond 
March, must expect to have the tropical sun 
asserting his sway. Moreover in India, which 
is really a sub-continent extending over 28 
degrees of latitude, and containing 319 millions 
of inhabitants, all kinds of climate as well as of 
races and languages are naturally to be looked 
for. In the middle of the da3- the sun in India 
should always be respected ; nor must the 
allurements of tiffin be too rashR' juelded to. 
The judicious tourist will go to bed betimes 
that he may rise before dajdight to enjoy the 
supreme freshness and beaut\" of the Indian 
morning, starting after his “chhota hazri’’ (early 
breakfast) for a ride or walk while the stars are 
rot yet faded, and returning to a bath at 9 a.m. 
and a w’ell-earned breakfast. About 5 p.m. 
the Indian stations all take their regular carriage 
drive and promenades a cheval, gathering round 
the band stand or by the sea-shore or river-side. 
At half past six the brief tw'ilight begins, and 
“all the Indian sky turns purple peace.’’ 
The hour is then arrived for the dinner, which 
one need not fear to enjoj’-, if appetite bids. 
There is much necessity to be temperate, but 
none to be ascetic in India. Unboiled water 
should be avoided, except in the health}’ and 
universal form of the morning tub, which, with 
a dash of “garrum pani’’ (hot water) is sine qua 
non of dailj’ existence. Beer, once the omni- 
present beverage of Anglo-Indians, has happily 
gone out of vogue in favour of light w'ines and 
aerated drinks. Over-ripe fruits, unboiled milk 
and the land wind at night, as well as all worry 
and loss of temper, are things to be avoided. 
Ardent spirits should be taken in India w'ith 
great moderation and are indeed better left quite 
alone. Thin flannel light, gauze or silk next 
the skin, with an abdominal belt, tend to 
prevent the chills and suppressed perspiration, 
which chiefly produce fever. For clothing, 
tweed is the best for day time wear, but Indian 
etiquette, without regard to the thermometer, 
sternly insists upon the sombre garments of 
social propriety for the evening. 

It will be plain but sound counsel to mention, 
in conclusion, that temperance, exercise, a mind 
well occupied, and a temper always serene, are 
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the best medicines to employ in Indian travel 
And it will be almost superfluous remark to 
Britishers that it behoves them specially to 
maintain in India their natural standard of good 
manners and courtsey of demeanour alike to high 
and low. It is a land of exquisite breeding and 
ancient dignity, and the Indian people at large 
are probably the best-conducted in the world. 
Their patience, their simplicity, their gentle 
bearing, and sustained gravity will strike every 
intelligent mind, and should induce the desire 
to impart everywhere a good impression of the 
“Saheb log.” Not more faultless, of course, 
nor virtuous than the rest of human kind, they 
have, nevertheless, inherited an antique 
civilization, an atmosphere of philosophic 
thought and habit, which render even the 
ignorant peasants respectable, and which is 
really far above the average of European mental 
temperament, if judged with adequate acquain- 
tance, and apart from conventional notions and 
systems. They are moreover our fellow- 
subjects, becoming day by day a more integral 
and closer part of the common Empire. It is, 
therefore, at once a distinct service to that 
Empire, as well as a personal duty for British 
travellers, in all their transactions and inter- 
course, to leave pleasant and kindly memories in 
the minds of all, small and great, with whom 
their journey through India may bring them into 
contact. 

E. A. 


Climate is, of course, a factor of some 
importance even to the robust traveller, in the 
case of a winter sojourn in India. It is 
misleading to speak of the ‘'the Indian climate.” 
We must remember the geographical axiom 
that India is not a country but a sub-continent, 
with an area nearly equal to that of Europe 
excluding Russia, and that its climates are 
legion. Indeed, in the Indian Empire is to be 
found an epitome of all the climates of Europe. 
Winter visitors to India are, however, only con- 
cerned wdth the cool season which begins in 
November and lasts till March. Though the 
extremes of temperature between day and night 
will perhaps be found trying by new-comers, 
vet the winter is, on the whole, pleasant, and will 
be found salubrious for persons in ordinary 
health. Though it is late for the hill stations, 
according to the iron decrees of fashion, yet 
November is really a good month for Darjeeling 


or Mussoorie, and the cold being dry will not be 
found trying. At all events, a stay here is a 
useful “pick-me-up” after the plains. But even 
the robust must not be above taking some com- 
monsc^se precautions. It must not be forgotten 
that an illness in India is likely to be a far more 
serious matter than at home. To those ignorant 
of the tropics it may seem paradoxical to say 
that the chief precaution to be taken is against 
chill. But, as all Anglo-Indians know, chill in 
tropical countries is more easily taken than in a 
temperate climate, and the results are far 
more serious. It would be following a counsel 
of perfection to wear wool, or at least silk, next 
the skin. Those who regard the wearing of the 
well-known Jaeger costumes as a harmless fad, 
may affect to despise this w’arning, but the fact 
remains that the wearing of linen or drill is a 
frequent cause of catching cold, and though a 
chill may be trifling in itself, it predisposes one 
to malaria or cholera. 

E. R. B. 


Those who travel to India in search of 
winter sunshine run, for once, no risk of being 
disappointed in this respect. From November 
to IMarch the climate is for the most part agree- 
able, though with wide varieties. At places like 
Bombay, all the year round, the damp, enervat- 
ing warmth proves very trying to some consti- 
tutions, while at dry up-country stations, less 
discomfort may be felt with the thermometer 
ten degrees higher. At Delhi, still more at 
Lahore, the name “cold weather” by no means 
alw’ays sounds a mockery. An overcoat — not to 
say an ulster — will there come in handy, and 
here Indian servants brought from Bombay have 
to be supplied with warm clothing, the nights 
often affording their masters the luxury of a 
shiver. For frost and snow to your heart’s 
content, you have only to go up to “the hills” ; 
even on the Western Ghats, 4000 feet or so 
above the sea. Fires are welcome in winter. 
The mornings and evenings are, of course, the 
pleasant time, when Anglo-Indian society 
devotes itself to exercise and amusement. It is 
in the heat of the day that nobody stirs out 
who can help it, the Indian sun having a 
singularly dangerous influence, quite out of 
proportion to the height of the thermometer. 


A. R. H. M. 
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The very best rule of health for the strauger 
in India is to consult doctor the moment he 
feels unwell. That piece of advice is worth 
many handbooks. It is easy to keep well in 
India if ordiuarv precautions are taken, if the 
visitor avoids excess, and, above all, if he does 
not regard slight ailments as trivial. The great- 
est danger to health in India is the danger of 
thinking that small derangements are of no 
account ; they niaj^ har'e grave results. When 
there is anj’ abnormal rise of temperature, or 
an3’ disturbance of the stomach or bowels, a 
doctor should at once be sought. For most 
tiavellers in India cold baths are inadvisable. 
A cholera belt should be worn as a precaution 
against chills. Never drink milk or water at 
railwav stations, and never partake even of 
aerated waters at wayside shops. It is as well 
to avoid tinned food. Never sleep without 
mosquito curtains. Always be prepared for 
extremes of temperature. Remember tliat in 
the tropics constipation is as dangerous as the 
C)tlier extreme. Fruit is best eaten in the early 
morning, and should only be taken sparing!}' at 
the evening meal. A rough but safe rule is to 
eat only fruits which have skins. Alcohol, if 
drunk at all, should only be taken after sunset. 

The Times. 


Everybody goes to India prepared for the 
heat, and few people understand that it is even 
more necessary to .guard against the cold. 
Northern India can be bitterly cold at night in 
winter. The moment the sun sets it is time to 
take precautions. Oddly enough, visitors feel 
the cold more than Anglo-Indians. It cannot 
be too strongly emphasized that visitors to the 
north of India — and particularly ladies — should 
be specially careful to be prepared for the cold 
weather. It is quite easy to modify the attire 
when it is hot, but more visits to India have 
been utterly spoilt b\' lack of preparation for 
the cold than from any other cause. Delhi 
in December will be quite cold enough in camp. 
-A. thick ulster or big motor coat is an essential 
part of a man’s equipment. A Thermos flask 
to carry hot tea is worth having. The great 
reed at Delhi will not be gauze underclothing, 
but rugs; yet in the day-time, in the sun, the 
weather will be tolerably hot. 

The Times. 


V. Outfits for Hex. 

Such range of temperature suggests a good 
deal of luggage, especially when one has to 
brave a climate of “three shirt days’’, albeit 
tlie Indian washerman is ready enough, if some- 
what rough, in his dealings with our under- 
wear. Among minor articles of equipment may 
be mentioned pyjamas, i.e., the sleeping suits 
and the cholera-belts worn so commonly in one 
form or other. Flannels and thin tweeds will 
be found most useful. As for lighter garments, 
the traveller need not much encumber his 
ocean baggage therewith, when he can buy the 
ruaterials cheap in India, and have them made 
up in the course of the day or so by a durzi, 
(Indian tailor) , who copies your own tailor’s 
handiwork with surprising fidelity ; and be it 
remarked that, while the nabob of our day 
affects, as far as possible, to dress like his 
friends at home, the globe-trotter seems apt to 
overdo this matter of tropical equipment, 
1(C fraying himself by display of drill suits, sola 
topees, puggrees, blue spectacles, and the like, 
in and cut of season. Indian society is exact- 
ing in the matter of dress ; and in Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay, at least, the amazing 
tyranny of the high hat has not yet been 
banished. Fashion holds sway here, as in 
London, so the carpet-bag tourist will be at 
more than one disadvantage. 

A. R. H. M. 


It may be laid down almost as an axiom 
that every man who goes to India for the first 
time takes twice as much baggage as he really 
requires. His clothes will probably be too 
thick for really hot climates, and not thick 
enough for the cold of Northern India. Those 
London tailors who have a large number of 
Anglo-Indian patrons fully understand how' to 
make up troi)ical semi-lined suits of light 
weight, and their advice may be taken without 
reserve. ( )thers of less experience are liable 
to mislead the untravelled man, for their tropical 
suits are rarely as light as they should be. The 
\cry first reciuirements for the traveller in India 
are a dress coat and a dinner jacket, and he 
should never part from these even if he starts 
to climb Kinchenjunga. The jacket should not 
be lined in the back. The next most service- 
able garb is a thin blue serge suit, smooth in 
texture. It should be noted that the Anglo- 
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ludian remains more faithful to the double- 
breasted coat than his countr3’man at home, 
because it can be worn on occasion without a 
waistcoat. Light cashmere suits are more use- 
ful in some respects than flannel suits, because, 
if well chosen, they are rather cooler, and they 
show the dust less. A light grey frock-coat is 
far more suitable for India than a black one. 
A frock-coat is also useful for anj’ visitor likely 
to be attending important public gatherings 
during his tour. Riding breeches should be 
fairly thick, but manj’ men prefer to get a pair 
of the comfortable Jodhpur breeches on arrival, 
though thev are now obtainable in London. 
The favourite wear for the hot weather is a 
coarse \'ellow silk, Chinese or Indian. Silk 
suits, if they are likely to be required, are 
better bought in India. There are excellent 
British tailors in Bombay and Calcutta, as well 
as in the chief civil stations and military 
centres. 

A sun hat is a very necessary acquisition, 
d'he very best tyye of helmet is the “Curzon” 
shape, grej' or white, made of pith, and with a 
silk pagri bound around it. The harder white 
“Ellwood” topi is useful for general wear, 
particularly for riding, and has saved the life 
of many a man when pig-sticking or playing 
polo. It should never be worn without a 
pagri. For shooting and jungle work the 
larger “Cawnpore Tent Club” topi, covered 
with a khaki quilted material, is best. People 
purchasing helmets in London should seek, if 
possible, the advice of an Anglo-Indian friend, 
and thee- should certainlj^ not buj' them at Port 
Said. 

The giww helmet is regarded as full dress in 
India, and ma\' be worn in the flaj" time with a 
frock or morning coat, but the silk hat is 
frequently worn at garden parties, and will 
probabU' be required at Delhi. Grey top hats 
are verv popular among dignitaries, but for 
some occult reason humbler persons rarely wear 
them. Brown boots and shoes are best for 
general wear. India is the only country where 
a man may wear brown boots with a frock or 
morning coat without exciting remark, but 
it is inadvisable to do so. India is also 
a land where the silk hat of five years 
ago is never out of fashion. In fact, astute 
dealers make a prettj^ penny by letting silk 
hats on hire for State occasions. On the 
other hand, the morning coat has never replaced 
the frock coat to the extent it has done in 


England. The worst crime in the matter of 
dress of which a “globe-trotter” can be guilty 
is to wear a sun hat in the evening, when the 
sun is setting or has vanished. A soft hat 
should then be rvorn, and even a cap is quite 
I)ermissible on informal occasions. “Bowlers” 
are not often seen in India. The sturdy Anglo- 
Indian, who is usuallj’ rather an active person, 
scorns the use of a sun umbrella. IMost men 
forget to take a light motor “duster,” though 
nothing is often more needed. The question 
of underclothing must be settled by inclination. 
Some form of woollen garment is preferable. 
The only thing that need be said is that double 
the quantity- required in England should be 
taken, for frequent changes are necessary, and 
shirts and collars soon grow limp. 

IMen going into camp in India will find the 
new form of travelling trunk, in which clothes 
can be hung as in a wardrobe, a great con- 
venience. Nowhere do men’s clothes get more 
crushed and creased than in camp, and though 
the tents provided are usually comfortable, 
tbtcy rarely contain either wardrobes or chests 
of drawers. Either wardrobe trunks or trunks 
with drawers are desirable. Cabin trunks of 
compressed cane are preferred by many to 
leather. 

The Times, 


It is a mistake to take white clothes, shirts, 
drill or duck suits, or sun hats, and other 
tropical headgear. They are obtainable better 
and cheaper at Bomba or Calcutta. Buttons 
in all washing suits should be avoided as much 
as possible, and studs used instead. Washing, 
too, is remarkably cheap in India. 

E. R. B. 


The traveller would do well, still, to take 
his bedding with him as in the old days. True, 
this is provided in hotels, but of the quality or 
cleanliness of such bedding, I, for one, would 
not go bail. 

F. A. S. 


Tourists must remember that bedding is not 
provided on Indian railways. As soon as they 
arrive they should purchase a quilt (rezai ) , 
sheets, blankets, and a couple of pillows, all of 
which can be obtained quite cheaply in the 
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shops attached to the leading hotels. Straps 
should be bought, and the bedding strapped up 
in the rezai, though a Wolseley valise or a 
hold-all is worth taking, because it will carry 
rugs and overcoat as well. 

The Times. 


VI. C1.0THIXG FOR Women. 

The best advice that can be given to ladies 
about to visit India is to take easy-fitting gloves 
and corsets and shoes. At least six washing 
skirts and blouses should be included, as well 
as a good tailor-made dress, and half-a-dozen 
hats for various occasions. No woman unused 
to the sun should go ashore at Bombay \\'itiiout 
a sun hat. On the other hand, if she clings 
to her sun hat at tea time she will mark herself 
down as new to the country. Fashion now 
scouts 'The Port Said topi/' and it is best to 
seek advice. A stout sun umbrella with a 
green lining is useful, particularly when sight- 
seting. It is a great mistake to take many 
elaborate dresses, but three or four wool 
afternoon and evening dresses are required. 
In the big cities, particularly in Bombay and 
Calcutta, most women in society dress well. 


and there is invariably seen a brilliant array 
of frocks at Delhi. For those feminine visitors 
Avho have plenty of time the Indian darzi 
will be found a valuable auxiliary, as he can 
make excellent washing skirts and blouses from 
a good pattern. A pair of easy-fitting house 
shoes and a pretty washing dressing-gown are 
a great comfort when travelling by train all daj- 
in hot weather. On board ship washing dresses 
are generally worn in the day time after Port 
Said is passed, and at dinner a simple evening 
gown is customary. The woman who dressed 
very elaborately on an India-bound ship, or who 
made constant changes, or who tried to appear 
in a different dress every day, would be regarded 
as either inexperienced or vulgar. The Anglo- 
Indian mem-sahib prefers sensible simplicity at 
sea. A golf skirt is very useful, particularly in 
camp, and a very light motor cloak may some- 
times be required. Plenty of underclothing will 
be needed, both thick and thin, a good supply 
of wraps, and a light cloak for evening wear. 
The night winds are often chilly, even in the 
south. Every woman should take her furs, 
especially, if a tour further north of Delhi is 
contemplated. 

The Times. 

{To he continued) 


SIR F. WHYTE’S “INDIA: A FEDERATION’’— 
A SYMPOSIUM. 


I. 

By THE Rt. Hon’ble Lord Sinha, k.c.s.i. 

This little book is the result of labours 
undertaken at the instance of the Government 
of India “with the object of making available 
as much as possible of the material at present 
lacking for the examination of the constitu- 
tional position in India by the Government 
itself, by the people as a whole, and eventually 
by the Statutory Commission.’’ We may take 
it for granted that the materials gathered will 
be duly utilised by the Government and ulti- 
mately by the Statutory Commission, whether 
it comes in 1929 or before. It is to be hoped 
that timely use will be equally made of them by 


“the people as a whole,’’ if they are “not 
arrogant enough to suppose that our institu- 
tions are the last word in perfection or ignorant 
enough to deny that the peculiarities of India 
may find parallels in lands other than Britain.’’ 
(words used by Sir F. Whyte for the benefit of 
his own countrymen). 

Such hopes are bound to be fulfilled if, in 
view of the magnitude and complexity of the 
problems involved, we realise that lessons may 
be learned elsewhere than in England. The 
very title of the monograph is suggestive. Does 
India desire to be a Federation? It so, does it 
desire to adopt the Federal or the Unitary type? 
Of seven representative Federal Constitutions, 
which, if any is the most suitable for India, 
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either with or without modification? Of the 
various divisions between Central or Federal 
and Provincial subjects involved in every 
Federal Constitution, which would be the most 
most helpful to furnish the actual dividing line 
between All-India and Provincial subjects, 
particularly in the fields of legislation and 
taxation ? 

Finger-post to Federalism. 

To these pregnant questions, the slogans of 
the day offer no answer at all. The terms 
Home Rule and Swaraj, Dominion Status and 
Provincial autonomy are glibly used by 
thousands, not one of whom has taken the 
trouble to analyse the implications of any one 
of them. To them “Swaraj” is merely an 
antithesis to “British Raj.” For them, the 
elimination of British control by itself spells 
political and economic freedom ; and little 
thought is given to the practical methods by 
which the end is to be attained without A-raj, 
Ni-raj or anarchy as its inevitable consequence. 
In the words of Lala Lajpat Rai used in another 
context “they do not care a rap about what 
happens to India after the English go.” For 
them, it is feared that the materials under 
review will not prove of the slightest use. 

Though they clamour for Provincial Auto- 
nomy, they profess to detest the ^lontagu 
division of Reserved and Transferred Subjects 
in the provinces. And yet, the Transferred 
Subjects represent the “embryo” of provincial 
autonom}', and Paragraph 5 of the much-dis- 
cussed Preamble is a finger-post to Federalism ! 
Sir F. Whyte himself is inclined to doubt 
whether those who invented or accepted the 
“ingenious device” of the Transferred Subjects 
realised that their administration would be the 
occasion for a study of Federalism ; and he 
complains that they have not succeeded in 
defining either what they themselves intended, 
or what the experiment of the Transferred 
Subjects might entail. With great respect, this 
seems less than justice to INIr. ISIontagu and 
Lord Chelmsford. That their definition lacks 
precision may or may not be “due to the 
Englishman’s refusal to build a bridge until he 
actually comes to the river bank.” But that 
the subject was in view, (though from a long 
distance) seems clear from para 120 of their 

Report where they say ; — 

“Granted the announcement of August 


20th, 1917, we cannot ‘at the present moment’ 
envisage its complete fulfilment in any form 
other than that of a congeries of self-governing 
Indian provinces associated for certain purposes 
under a responsible government of India ; with 
possibly what are now the Native States of 
India finally embodied in the same whole, in 
some relation which we will not ‘now’ attempt 
to define. For such an organisation the 
English language has no word but federal.” 

The Line of Division. 

It must be admitted that the true line of 
division between the Provinces and the Govern- 
ment of India still has to be drawn for the 
purpose of the next advance. But one must 
bear in mind what the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report states on the point ; — 

“The process before us now is not one of 
federalising. Setting aside the obstacles 
presented by the supremacy of Parliament the 
last chance of making a federation of British 
India was in 1774, when Bombay and Madras 
had rights to surrender. The provinces have 
now no innate powers of their own to surrender 
in a foedus. Our task is not like that of the 
fathers of the Union in the United States and 
Canada ; we have to demolish the existing 
structure at least in part before we can build 
the new. Our business is one of devolution, 
of drawing lines of demarcation; the Govern- 
ment of India must give and the provinces must 
receive : for only so can the growing organism 
of Self-Government draw air into its lungs and 
live.” If the constitutional problem, slowly 
incubating since 1S58, has now reached a stage 
when the necessary line must be drawn with 
a firm grasp of the principles involved, we, 
Indians, must gratefully remember the part 
which the ISIontagu Act has played in the 
process of acceleration. 

Amendsient of the Constitution. 

Sir F. Whyte’s book consists of 321 pages of 
which 254 deal [in 3 chapters IV, V and VI] 
with (i) a description of seven representative 
Federal Constitutions viz., those of the United 
States of America, Switzerland, Imperial 
Germany, Republican Germany, Canada, 
Australia and South Africa ; (2) the process by 
which these constitutions may be amended, and 
(3) “some conclusions” with reference to 
features common to Federal Constitutions. 
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Chapter V is of peculiar importance in view of 
the demand made that any future Act of 
Parliament granting a new Constitution to 
India should concede to the Eegislature of 
India i.e. necessarily the Indian electorate, 
the right to make any amendment thereof as 
and when it pleases — a right which was express- 
ly refused in 1919. Sir F. W'hyte’s observa- 
tion on this point merits careful consideration. 
This is what he says at pp. 279-280 : “To make 
the whole body of the electorate the final court 
of appeal in the amendment of the Constitution 
pre-supposes a population educated both in 
ordinarv instruction and in the rudiments of 
politics to a degree far higher than obtains any- 
where in India or is likely to obtain for many 
years to come. Even in the present restricted 
electorate, not one elector in a thousand is 
capable of appreciating the issues involved in 
the amendment of a Constitution. Moreover 
the interest hitherto taken by the Indian 
electors in ordinary political questions offers 
little justification for the extension of the 
electors’ rights to cover matters affecting the 
future of the Constitution.’’ 

Coming from one whose sympathy for politi- 
cal reform is acknowledged by all schools of 
thought in India, this conclusion may mitigate 
the ardour of those whom nothing short of a 
provision in the Constitution for “automatic 
advance’’ will bring conviction of England’s 
good faith. 

The rest of the book— 67 pages in all — is 
divided into 4 chapters (i, 2, 3, and 7) — the 
first preparatory, the second dealing with 
“Nationality and Unity,’’ the third with “the 
equipment of a Federal State’’ and the last and 
most important with the subject of Provincial 
Autonomy — which is in fact the fans et origo 
of the monograph. The last is undoubtedly 
the most important; because whichever type of 
fededration is decided upon, if we are, to have a 
number of self-governing provinces associated 
under a Central Government, the functions of 
the two must be demarcated l)y as definite and 
precise a line as possible. 

Provinci.m, Autonomy. 

Sir F. Whyte’s instructions from the 
Government of India did not require him to 
draw any new division of subjects between 
Central and Local Governments ; but the 
materials he collects and his comments thereon 
I)articularly on Provincial Autonomy cannot 


fail to be a helpful guide to those to whom that 
task will be entrusted in the near future. 

The prevailing or popular idea, based to a 
large extent upon a superficial reading of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report, is that the stages 
of political advance must be (1) all subjects to 
be immediately transferred to Ministers, there- 
by establishing complete responsible govern- 
ment in the Provinces i.e. Protincial autonomy. 

(2) Partial responsibility in the Central Govern- 
ment, i.e., except as to “defence and Foreign 
affairs’’ for a shprt period of 10 or 15 years, a 
kind of Dt'archy akin to what now exists in the 
provinces and (3) after such period, complete 
responsibility in the Central Government i.e. 
Full Dominion Status. This view assumes that 
the mere transfer of all provincial reserved 
subjects would mean Provincial Autonomy. Per 
contra, the IMajorit}' Report of the IMuddiman 
Committee protests that several of the subjects 
now classed as provincial could not under any 
system of Provincial Autonomy be entirely pro- 
vincialised and argues that the reservation of 
powers to the Central Government is all the 
more important in the case of a democratic 
Government. That Committee was however 
unanimous that before there can be Provincial 
Autonomy there must be a separation of 
finances between the Central and Provincial 
Governments, involving the overhauling of 
the entire machinery of finance including the 
system of audit and account and there must 
further be a clear line drawn in the fields of 
taxation and legislation. 

It is difficult seriously to contest the con- 
clusion of the Majority Report that these and 
similar other factors merit consideration, before 
it is assumed that Provincial Autonomy is in 
the main a question of political advance sever- 
able from administrative considerations. 

EQUii-iBRiu>r. 

As Sir F. Whyte points out autonomy, 
derived from the Greek, signifies literally the 
condition of an entity which is a law unto it- 
self. The autonomy of even an independent 
State has to undergo limitations of all kinds in 
its intercourse with other States. How much 
more must a territory, which is a part of a 
greater whole and recognises its obligations 
thereto forego all claim to unlimited authority 
and in return for benefits conferred by a federal 
partnership with others, accept a more confined 
scope for its action? Provincial Autonomy 
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cannot therefore be absolute — that much is 
admitted in theor}*. The problem is to 
establish an equilibrium between the two factors 
in the equation, viz., the provincial and central 
governments — in other words to draw the true 
line of demarcation between the legislative and 
administrative functions of the two govern- 
ments, bearing in mind that if the health of a 
federal state rests upon the reasonable satisfac- 
tion of the ambitions of each of its members, 
its very life is at stake in the character and 
power of the Central authorit}'. In support Sir 
F. \Vh5’te quotes a Turkish proverb: “The fish 
rots from the head down.” 

If then we are to aim at autonomy even in 
the limited sense above indicated, we must have 
a thorough division and delineation of functions 
between the Provincial and Central Govern- 
ments in any form of Federal Government we 
adopt — be it the Federal-type of the United 
States or the Unitary type of South Africa. 
That is the task with reference to which Sir F. 
Whyte’s labours will be most useful in helping 
us to decide, firstly which if any of the seven 
models singly or in combination and with 
necessary adaptations will be most suitable for 
our special and peculiar circumstances and 
secondly how the demarcation of functions 
should be made, under the particular system 
we decide to adopt. 

T.vsk of Dem.vrc.vtion. 

This task of demarcation was to some extent 
performed b}' the Functions Committee of 1918 
and incorporated in the present Government of 
India Act. But Sir F. Whyte insists that 
hitherto the authorities both in England and 
India have approached the constitutional 
problem from the point of view of a particular 
— almost a momentary — situation in India itself. 
Neither the Decentralisation Commission of 
1Q07 nor the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, nor 
the Report of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, nor the despatches of the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India on the 
Constitutional Reforms, when the present Act 
was on the anvil , penetrated behind the political 
or administrative problem of the moment to 
those ultimate constitutional principles without 
which no satisfactory instrument of Government 
can be made. He writes : — 

“The first impression which emerges from 
the study of the present Indian Constitution in 
comparison with Federal Constitutions else- 


where is that the true line of division between 
the provinces and the Government of India still 
has to be drawn. The point is taken with un- 
animity by the INIuddiman Committee that 
greater precision is needed in all definitions 
before there can be anything approaching to 
real Provincial Autononij’.” 

Precision Needed. 

Sir F. Whyte’s essay, a mere footnote to 
the problem as he himself calls it, is designed to 
enable us to realise where that precision is most 
needed and he tells us the essentials for consi- 
deration. (i) There must be as little doubt as 
possible where the residuary powers of 
sovereignty actually lie, {2 the spheres of 
action defined for each government, federal or 
provincial, must be laid down in the Constitu- 
tion, (3) each government, federal or provincial, 
should be enabled by the possession of its own 
administrative agencies to make its will effec- 
tix'c over the whole field allotted to it by the 
Constitution, (4) the Constitution must be 
enshrined in tlie solemn form of a special 
statute, not subject to a too eas}' process of 
amendment and (5) the procedure for settling 
doubts and the authority therefore should be 
laid down without qualification or ambiguity in 
the terms of the Constitution. 

Residu.vry Powers of Sovereignty. 

With regard to the first point, it would 
appear from the report of the IMuddiman Com- 
mittee that opinion in India is unanimous that 
the residuary powers of sovereignty should be 
vested in the Central Government — unlike the 
United States of America, Switzerland, Imperial 
Germany and Australia, but like Republican 
Germany, Canada and specially South Africa, 
where “the provinces as now constituted are 
in fact bound hand and foot to the chariot 
wheels of the Union.” The Union of South 
Africa is in truth a unitary State with virtually 
all powers vested in the Central Gov'ernment — 
its constitution bearing some resemblance to the 
Government of India Act. As Sir F. Whyte 
points out, South Africa presents the most re- 
markable object-lesson available in our genera- 
tion of the vital strength of those forces which 
make for union in a modern State. There “the 
people of each colony agreed to merge the 
identity of their State, of whose history and 
traditions they were in every case intensely 
proud, in a wider national union, which is still 
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but a name to them, because bitter experience 
had taught them the evils of disunion.” These 
are the words of Mr. R. Brand in connection 
with South Africa and may be as aptlj’ used 
with reference to India. As Sir F. Whyte tells 
us, it is because of the fusion of two patriotisms 
— that for the nearer and dearer homeland and 
that for the larger “patria,” — that Great Britain 
is truh- a United Kingdom : and it is because 
that fusion is far from perfect in India that 
Indian nationality is as yet no more than 
adolescent. Uocal patriotism must be the 
foundation of any enduring union and it is to 
be devoutly hoped that the spirit of renaissance, 
e\idenced by the remarkable revival of the 
Bengalee language and literature, will be 
common to all and each of our provinces and 
thus supply the life-blood of provincial self- 
government. But if we aspire to be members 
of a self-governing federation, we must guard 
by means of a powerful Central Government 
against centrifugal forces in the shape of pro- 
vincial, racial, and communal jealousies, and 
diversities of creed and caste and language. 
The downright force of necessity which per- 
suaded Natal to relinquish her local patriotism 
must in time teach the same lesson not onlj" to 
the provinces of British India but to the Indian 
States, whose interests are already aSected by 
political changes in British India and will be 
more so as time goes on. It is a hopeful sign 
of the times that the Chamber of Princes in its 
recent session appointed a Committee to 
consider the means of securing co-operation 
between the States and Indian Legislatures on 
matters concerning all common interests. 

Strong Centr.\l Government. 

The necessity of a strong Central Govern- 
ment for India is the most substantial factor in 
deciding which tvpe of federation — the strictly 
federal, or the uinutary — is most suitable for 
India. The weakness of the federal type is 
according to Professor Dicey proved by the 
history both of the United .States and of 
Switzerland. The Constitution of 17S9 for tlie 
former left the residuary powers in the hands 
of the States and the nation had to paj' the 
price of it in civil war ; and according to Sir 
F. Whyte the fissi parous tendency of the South 
and its jealous and sullen particularism 
continued even down to 1917, when America 
joined in the Great War. Similarly under the 
Swiss Federal Constitution of 1S48 the Federal 


Government at Berne could not enforce the law 
in 1S90 when the Radicals of the small Canton 
of Ticino deposed the lawful government of the 
Canton, involving at least one murder. Sir F. 
Wh\'te in a very instructive passage at page 146 
writes as follows : — 

“The panj-gerics which American writers 
have been accustomed to lavish on the 
Constitution of the United States, and the 
imitation of that Constitution by Canada and 
Australia probablj’ explain the widespread 
opinion that federalism is a form of government 
to be sought as an end in itself, and not one 
rvhich should be accepted only when nothing 
better can be obtained. But federalism is, after 
all, a pis aller, a concession to human weak- 
ness. Alexander Hamilton saw its dangers and 
only acquiesced because by no other means was 
union possible.” 

In Canada Sir John IMacDonald strongly 
favoured a legislative union but was obliged to 
bow to the intense provincialism of Quebec. 
In Australia the narrow patriotism of the 
different states has imposed upon the Federal 
Government limitations which are generally 
admitted to be checking that country’s advance. 
Federalism must be accepted where nothing 
“better can be got but its disadvantages are 
patent.” The Canadian Constitution is indeed 
fast developing into unitary Government. 
Australia found out in the .short period of four 
years that in vital matters, power at the centre 
is the only effective power and during the war 
there were vehement demands for increased 
Federal powers. And when we further consider 
that under the brand-new Constitution of 191Q 
for Republican Germany, the German States are 
shorn of their former powers and privileges and 
a government unitary in substance, though 
federal in form, is adopted as the result of latest 
political thought, it is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that the unitary type of federation is 
best suited to India, both because of her present 
condition and her past history. 

Indian Federation. 

It is not suggested by Sir Frederick — it was 
not his business to do so— that the South 
African system is the best model for India to 
follow. Indeed it is not possible for us 
ab.solutely to follow or copy anj' one of the 
sj stems he describes. If, as Dicey says, Swiss 
Federalism is the natural growth of Swiss 
historj', though it may appear to a superficial 
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observer to be a copy in miniature of the 
Constitution of the United States, Indian 
Federalism must be the growth of Indian history 
and clothed with a character suited to Indian 
conditions. It is this history and these con- 
ditions which favour the unitar}' type of South 
Africa and not the federal type of Australia — 
upon which iMrs. Besant’s Commonwealth of 
India Bill is more or less based. It is in this 
sense that one must understand the view 
recently expressed by that veteran Indian 
politician Mr. C. Vijiaraghavachariar of Sa’em 
that the t3-pe of Government proposed by that 
Bill is wholly unsuitable for India. One need 
not agree with the whole of his reasoning nor 
yet with his view that there is no necessity for 
any Provincial Legislative Councils. The local 
administration, he thinks, could submit a draft 
if any law was needed by local requirements 
to the one and only Legislature at the centre 
for enactment into law. Such a reversion to 
the year 1S33 would certainly not meet modern 
requirements and would mean an Atalantean 
load for the Central Legislature. But it is 
difficult not to sj'inpathise with him when he 
complains cf "the expensiveness of Provincial 
autonomies with Governors appointed from 
England, with large Cabinets and other costly 
paraphernalia,” and it is instructive to compare 
the picture of waste and confusion involved in 
four separate Governments before they were 
merged in the LTnion of South Africa. For our 
benefit, Sir F. Whyte has given us that picture 
from ?ilr. Brand’s well-known book on South 
Africa. 

If the South African type is accepted as the 
most suitable for India, the questions which Sir 
Federick considers essential for consideration 
become comparatively easy of solution. It is 
true that system possesses none of the three 
characteristics of strict federalism mentioned by 
Professor Dicey, but need we be frightened by 
such absence? Each of the seven Constitutions 
differs from the others in material respects and 
yet each may have elements suitable for our 
purpose and, therefore, worthy of consideration. 
But as regards the general framework, the 
South African Constitution seems to be the most 
suitable for adaptation to our special needs. 

The South African Constitution. 

For easy reference a short description of the 
Government and Finance of the Union taken 
from an article by the late Sir Richard Solomon, 


may be useful. Lffider the Act of 1910, the 
Union Parliament is supreme in all matters 
within the Union, subject onl}- to the limitations 
which the British Constitution imposes upon all 
Colonial Parliaments. The dangers of too 
great centralisation are attempted to be avoided 
by the grant of wide powers of local govern- 
ment. In each province a provincial Council is 
established to which legislative and administra- 
tive powers are expressly delegated in respect 
of certain local matters. The Parliament of the 
Luiioii consists of two Houses, a Senate and a 
House of iVssembly — both constituted on a pro- 
vincial basis and federal in character. While 
Cape Town is the seat of the legislature, 
Pretoria is the seat of the Executive — the result 
of a compromise essential to bring apout the 
Union. The executive consists of not more 
than ten ministers, who must be members of 
one or other House of Parliament and hold 
office during the pleasure of the Governor- 
General, thus preserving the theoretical sover- 
eignty of the Crown, and also establishing 
Parliamentary and Responsible Government. 
These ministers administer the following Depart- 
ments of State — Agriculture ; Justice and Native 
Affairs ; Finance and Defence ; Posts, Tele- 
graphs and Public Works ; Railways, Ports and 
Harbours ; Education and Mines ; Land and 
International Affairs. The Government is 
clothed with all the powers and authorities 
formerly vested in the several governments of 
the Colonies now included in the Union, except 
such as are vested in some other authority, 
such as the administration of a province. All 
acts of the Government are by the Governor- 
General in Council. 

The Constitution of each province has three 
main organs : — i — An Administrator, as Chief 
Executive Officer appointed for five years by 
the Governor-General, preferably from persons 
resident in the province, his salary being fixed 
by the Lhiion Parliament ; 2 — A Provincial 
Council consisting of not leses than 25 members, 
all elected ; and 3 — An Executive Committee or 
Cabinet ronsisting of the Administrator as Chair- 
man and four members elected by the Provincial 
Council (but not necessarily members of it) 
under the system of proportionate representa- 
tion, receiving such remuneration as the Pro- 
vincial Council with the approval of the 
Governor-General in Council shall determine 
and holding office until their successors are 
elected in the same manner. This Committee 
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carries on the administration of all provincial 
affairs in respect of which the Provincial Council 
is competent to make laws (called Ordinances, 
to distinguish them from laws made b3' the 
Union Parliament). An\’ Ordinance made by 
a Pro\’incial Council must receive the assent of 
the Governor-General in Council and has effect 
as long and as far onh” as it is not repugnant 
to an Act of the Union Parliament. 

Provincial affairs include such subjects as 
direct taxation within the province, the 
borrowing of monec’ on the credit of a province 
with the consent of the Governor-General, 
education, other than higher education, agricul- 
ture to the extent and subject to conditions 
defined Ur Parliament, tlie establishment and 
maintenance of hospitals, municipal and 
divisional councils, local works and undertakings 
other than railwac’s and harbours, roads, 
bridges, markets and so forth and generally all 
matters which in the opinion of the Governor- 
General in Council are of a purely local or 
private nature. 

The financial relations between the Union 
and the provinces were only provisionallv settled 
by the Act — up to March, 1913 the funds 
rc'fiuired to defraj’ the cost of provincial services 
being provided by grants from the Union 
Exchequer. (That is a system which was in 
vogue in India but was discarded long ago). 
But Section 118 provided for a Commission of 
enquiry into these financial relations; and 
though we learn from Sir F. Whjde that 
separate provincial revenue funds have been 
established for the provinces, details are not 
available. They would be of supreme impor- 
tance for purposes of comparison. 

The Supreme Court of South Africa, with 
local and provincial divisions (these latter were 
the supreme courts of the colonies before Union) 
is one of the federal features of the Constitution 
— though not in the same sense as the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

It is interesting to note that the Senate con- 
stituted on the provincial basis (another federal 
feature) still remains a partly nominated and 
partly elected .Second Chamber, the 8 elected 
Senators serving the interests of each province 
in the .Senate being chosen by the members of 
the Provincial Council and not by the electorate 
at large. 

As regards the Navy, the Imion annually 
contributes to the Imperial Treasury the sum of 
;(;85 ,ooo towards the maintenance of the Imperial 


Na\y (being the former contribution of Cape 
Colony and Natal clubbed together) much in 
the same waj' as India contributes £100,000 a 
\ear. 

For internal defence the South African 
Defence Act of 1912 organised the forces in 
three categories — the Active Citizen Force 
Reserve, and the National Reserve. The under- 
hung principle is that everj- citizen is liable to 
assist in the defence of his country. ( )nly a 
certain number of citizens however is trained 
annually, the Government fixing the number,, 
from time to time, according to the military 
requirements and financial resources of the 
I'nion. 

At the conclusion of the South African War, 
a large garrison of British troops amounting to 
32,000 men was left in the country. The 
garrison has been graduallj' reduced and in 
June, 1913 consisted of about 7,000 men. The 
number is probably much less now. 

The Constitution required the Governor- 
General in Council to appoint a permanent 
Public Service Commission in a manner similar 
to tliat enacted by Section qOC of the Govern- 
ment of India Act and the Parliament of the 
Union passed an Act in 1912 for the purpose 
and a Public Service Commission has been 
appointed under that Act. 

In going so fully into the Constitution of 
South Africa it is not intended to minimise the 
importance of the study of the six other systems 
described — each of which, as already stated, con- 
tains features which may be found suitable for 
our special needs. 

Sir Frederick Whvte has .given us abundant 
material to stimulate thought in the endeavour 
to frame an Indian Constitution, permanent to 
such extent as is attainable under existing con- 
ditions but with possibilities of growth and 
development in the right direction. It is 
gratifying to think that the spirit in which he 
has performed his task has been so generally 
appreciated and there was little necessity for 
the excuse he modestl}' offers for such errors of 
omission and commission as may be found in 
his book on the ground of the shortness of time 
—two months ouh- — at his disposal. 

H. 

By i\lR. C. \Tj.VYARAGH.\VACH.VRI.3R. 

“India! A Federation?’’ Iw Sir Frederick 
Wh\'te, K.C.S.I., is a very unique, little book 
on a most important problem relative to the 
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making of modern India. The work was 
undertaken on the invitation of the Government 
of India. But the instrument of appointment 
has not been publshed and we are not, there- 
fore, in a position to know the exact scope and 
nature of the commission entrusted to the 
author. Strangely enough, we find that while 
Government had officially appointed the author 
for this undertaking and provided him with 
assistance in material and personnel the better 
to enable him to execute his task, they have not 
made an official announcement as to the definite 
object they had in view in promoting this 
academic enterprise. But they have taken care, 
however, to declare that thej’ take no responsi- 
bility for the views expressed and suggestions 
made in the monograph. On the other hand, a 
most superficial perusal of the book, coupled 
with the fact that Sir Frederick has found it 
necessary to punctuate the title of the mono- 
graph with a note of interrogation, enables one 
to say that the amiable author was not, in its 
composition, quite free or quite original. 

The general tone of the whole book, except 
where it anah’ses representative constitutions, 
has the ring of an echo of the Majoritj' Report 
of the Indian Reforms Enquiry Committee. 
The legal paternity of the costly product being 
thus virtually disowned, we are afraid that 
there is very little chance of the foundling 
being taken in adoption by any section of the 
Indian politicians; and that one apparent object 
of Government would be defeated, for Sir 
Frederick says that Government in asking him 
to undertake the composition of this monograph 
“impressed” upon him “the importance of 
showing to the Indian public generally the 
complexity and magnitude of the problems 
which the makers of other federal constitutions 
had solved.” This revelation discloses a very 
disquieting aspect of the policj' of the Govern- 
ment in its attitude towards the Indian politi- 
cian in his efforts to secure self-government for 
his country. The full significance of this 
policy appears the more clearly in an article of 
the author, entitled “Political Evolution in 
India,” appearing in the January issue of 
Foreign Affairs, the American quarterly 
Review, wherein Sir Frederick says “the rela- 
tions between these Councils (Provincial 
Eegislative) and the Central Government is a 
vital and complicated matter which the average 
Indian has never studied.” But is the mono- 
graph which Sir Frederick has apparently pro- 


duced to order and presented us somewhat half- 
heartedly, calculated to dispel the ignorance of 
the average Indian politician and wisely and 
safety to guide him in his attempt to solve the 
problem which is no doubt a vital one? We 
venture to think that it is not. 

The Gr.\ndest IMvxim. 

It is somewhat difficult in all these circums- 
tances to extract from the monograph what 
exactly are the conclusions which Sir Frederick 
would recommend to the Indian politician for 
his enlightenment and guidance at the present 
crisis in the political development of India. 

Sir Frederick admits that India actually is a 
unitary State. He further admits that federa- 
lism is a compromise, and a result of “the 
struggle between centripetal and centrifugcl 
forces.” Yet Sir Frederick confines himself to 
a survey of representative federal institutions 
and devotes no space to a consideration as to 
whether Parliamentary and Responsible Govern- 
ment, of course necessarily of unitary type, 
might not better suit India. As it is, the author 
examines seven representative federal constitu- 
tions, namely those of the United States of 
America. Australia, Canada, South Africa, 
Switzerland and Germany. 

Sir Frederick treats the constitutions of pre- 
war Imperial Germany and of post-war Re- 
publican Germany as two different constitutions. 
Rightly enough. But can they be both called 
“representative federal constitutions?” Nor 
can we understand how the author has found his 
way to designate the Union of South Africa a 
federal State. We all know that the people and 
Parliament of the United Kingdom, allowed the 
colonists of the four Colonies full freedom to 
choose their own form of government, and that 
after long and mature discussion and delibera- 
tion they elected the unitary and parliamentary 
tr-pe of government, an image and reflection of 
the government of the United Kingdom. 

We think it would serve no material purpose 
to follow the author in detail in his analysis of 
the seven constitutions. The constitution of 
Republican Germany, the author finds, is a new 
experiment in several vital points. But we fear 
we cannot see eye to e5"e with him when he pro- 
ceeds to say that the present constitution of 
British India presents features similar to some 
of the striking aspects of this Republican Con- 
stitution. The reason for this view seems to be 
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that both these constitutions have created 
electorates other than purely territorial ones. 
This may be true. But there is, in onr view, a 
world of difference in the principles and policy 
underlying the two constitutions. 

UxiT.tRY AND FEDER.tL STATE. 

The grandest of the maxims adopted by the 
makers of the German constitution is the one 
embodied in Article 15 1, which is as follows: 

“The regulation of economic life must con- 
form to the principles of justice with the object 
of assuring humane conditions of life for all. 
Within these limits the economic life of the 
individual shall be protected.” 

The article, read with Articles 163 and 165, 
makes this new political constitution the most 
remarkable as yet conceived by statesmanship 
and humanity. Article 163 proclaims “the 
moral duty of every German, without prejudice 
to his personal liberty, so to use his intellectual 
and phr’sical powers as is demanded by the w'el- 
fare of the nation,” while Article 165 endows, 
for this purpose, the National Economic Council 
of the Republic with vast political powers to be 
exercised in co-ordination with the Government 
of the Republic. Sir Frederick does injustice 
to the Fathers of this Constitution when he 
thinks that there are provisions or principles 
embedded in the Indian Constitution anywise 
comparable to these great maxims in the new 
German Constitution. 

Sir Frederick asks the very pertinent question 
in his rubric to the first paragraph at page 21 1 
“Can the new German device be employed in 
India?” The answer is, we must confess, un- 
satisfactory. Having put the very relevant 
question. Sir Frederick evidently avoids the 
statement of a frank answer. If he had done so 
and in the affirmative, we fear he would be 
suspected not merely of pro-Indianism but of 
Bo’shevism, if only in embryo. 

Responsible Government. 

The general result of his analysis of the 
seven federal constitutions maj^ be stated in a 
very few words of his own. They are : “But 
federalism is after all, a pis aller, a concession 
to human weakness.” “Federalism must be 
accepted where nothing else can be got, but its 
disadvantages are patent.” “It means division 
of power and consequent irritation and weakness 
in the organs of government.” “It tends to 
stereotype and limit the development of a new 
country.” Good God! VTiat has India done 


that in the face of these nnanswerable conclu- 
sions, Sir Frederick should think of assisting 
the Government of India to cut up ancient and 
unitar3- Ind into a Federal State? He might 
have, but has not examined nor even alluded 
to the generally recognised view that federalism 
and responsible government are irreconcilable 
with each other. The founders of the most per- 
fect federal type of government, namely, of the 
United States of America, have admitted this 
and frankty declared that thej' did not attempt 
the impossible. The author in dealing with the 
constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia 
has quite overlooked the fact that the Constitu- 
tion is a hybrid and an experiment in the way 
of reconciling these inherently conflicting types 
of governing machines. The first President of 
the Indian Eegislative Assembly does not seem 
to be even aware of the opinion of the first 
President of the Australian Senate, Sir Richard 
Baker, in reference to the menace to responsible 
and cabinet principle implied by the federal 
form of government adopted by Australia. Sir 
Richard declared that “either federation will 
destroy responsible government or responsible 
government will destroy federation.” This 
important pronouncement of the Australian 
statesman has not onU' been approved by 
Professor INlarriott in his treatise on ‘Smond 
Chambers’, but the Professor further says that 
the menace was not unforeseen. 

W e must now conclude. It is certainly 
matter for regret that the Indian National Con- 
gress has not yet considered and adopted a 
constitution suitable to India, having, on the 
one hand, a regard to the past history of the 
country and to the accepted, almost rniversal 
belief that unitary and cabinet principle- ;s the 
best, and on the other to the imperative require- 
ments of the country alike as to the greatest 
efficiency of the government combined with 
reasonable public economy, and to the rapid and 
most progressive welfare of the people. It is 
worth while to invite attention to the probable 
reason of Sir Pederick’s silence in relation to 
tais aspect of the problem which he endeavours 
to assist in solving. He has not shown himself 
free from the prejudice, a chronic and oft-pro- 
claimed prejudice, that the glor.ous British 
constitution is unsuitable for “an eastern 
countrv". If so, whj^ has he not examined the 
constitution of Japan, which is also “an image 
and reflection” of the constitution of the United 
Kingdom, and which is now over half a century. 
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old ? On the other hand, can he say that in the 
opinion of the average Englishman, the govern- 
ments of France and Italy which are also unitary 
and on cabinet principle like that of the United 
Kingdom, are as successfullj- administered as 
“at home?” 

Government — Mirror of the Peopee. 

While, on the one hand. Sir Frederick does 
not ask himself the question whether there is a 
parallel in the world’s history for breaking up 
a unitary State into fragments and then uniting 
them in federalism, we recognise the truth and 
validity of his statement that the government of 
a people is the mirror of the character of that 
people. But we also recognise that it is some- 
thing more than a mere mirror. It is a powerful 
reacting agent in the formation and progressive 
elevation of the character of the people. It 
follows, therefore, that in making a new consti- 
tution we are, under the great God of all, bound 
to select that form of government which expe- 
rience on this planet has proved to be the best 
instrument for the development of the beneficent 
powers of man. We certainly agree that pro- 
vinces in India cannot be abolished. Far from 
it. The nine present provinces have to be 
increased in number both for the sake of adminis- 
trative convenience and in view to sentiments. 


ethnological and racial — real or only subjectively 
believed so. But this fact need no more be in 
the way than the coimties of England, the 
Departments of France or the Provinces of Italy 
are inconsistent with the Parliamentary type of 
government, but they will not share national 
Provinces will have ample powers of local 
government, but they will not share national 
sovereignty and cut up the country’s patriotism 
into provincial particularism in a large measure 
and residuary national patriotism. The people 
of India mean the making of modern India. 
They could be allowed the right of selecting the 
best type, unhampered by Royal Commissions 
and by ill-concealed contempt for an Asiatic 
people to secure their political and economic 
liberty. 

Posing .vs Guardevns. 

It is also time that the device of posing as 
the guardians of Indian States in the solution of 
great problem affecting the fate of the vast 
millions of British Indians should be given up. 
The rights of these feudatory Princes cannot be 
meddled with except by free will on both sides 
and then only by free treaties. If British India 
secures her political and economic salvation, Sir 
Federick and others of his way of thinking may 
rest assured that the people of these States 
would also secure theirs. 


RUDYARD KIPLING AND HIS STORIES. 
By “A vSti'dknt of Kipling.” 


So universal and unquestioned in our time is 
the fame of Rudyard Kipling, and so regularly 
is it still confirmed by some fine expression of 
a personal philosophy or a national mood, that 
we feel some surprise on remembering that it 
Was established a generation ago. It is not often 
that work which gains an astonishing popularity 

*“The Service Kipliiiy” : Uniform edition in 26 
volumes. It does not include Letters of Travel, .4 
Viversity of Creatures, Stalky and Co. The Jungle 
Books, Just So Stories, Puck of Pook's Hill, Rewards 
and Failles, and Land and Sea Talcs. (All published 
by Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London). 


on its first appearance can bear the jealous 
scrutiny of thirty^ changeful years, and show no 
sign of losing its appeal. The period of the 
’eighties and what now seem the faintly noxious 
’nineties saw the flowering of many’ literary- 
reputations ; but the wind from the East which 
Kipling’s genius so conqueringly bestrode proved 
deadly to the feebler growths, and they faded 
with the century-. The work of the startling 
newcomer still enthrals and stimulates the reader 
of to-day, whether he comes to it for the first 
time or the fifty-first. “Boys and girls of to- 
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day,” said a recent reviewer in Punch, ‘‘cannot 
know, as their more fortunate elders knew, the 
thrill with which \'ictorian England was stirred 
by the begniling voice of the young man from 
India with the strange name. Clerks in the City 
used to go without a dinner or two in order 
to buy Plain Tales or Barrack-Room Ballads. 
To-day the children of that epoch, now well 
on in years, are still reading the works of IMr. 
Kipling, and the artist, not yet old — he will 
never be really old — is the friend and play- 
mate, counsellor and poet, of their children.” 

Rudyard Kipling was born in India in 1S65. 
His father, J. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of 
the School of Arts in Lahore, was himself a great 
student of Indian art and mythology, and the 
author of the fascinating Beast and Man in 
India. He afterwards illustrated his son’s work 
in The Jungle Books and Kim, The boy spent 
his schooldays in England from 1S7S till 18S2 
at the United Services College, Westward Ho, 
North Devon, where many Anglo-Indians sent 
their sons, and there he laid the scene of that 
vigorous corrective to the traditional milk-and- 
water school story, his Stalky & Co. His more 
personal reminiscences appear at the end of 
Land a'hd Sea Tales in ‘‘An English School.” 
For over a year he was editor of the United 
Services College Chronicle, to which he made 
many contributions in prose and verse, and his 
earliest work, which was published in India by 
his parents, for private circulation, bore the title 
of Schoolboy Lyrics. 

At the age of eighteen he returned to India, 
and the next publications with which he was 
concerned were Echoes and Quartette, produced 
by the Kipling family and issued by the press 
of the Lahore Civil and Military Cazetle, on 
whose staff Kipling was then performing highly 
miscellaneous duties. IMany of his early poems 
and stories were composed as part of his weekly 
tale of bricks for this newspaper, which he left 
in 1S87 when he joined the Allahabad Pioneer. 
What Kipling himself describes as ‘‘my first 
book,” however, was Deparhnenial Ditties, 
published in 1SS6. 

It was in 188S that he first made manifest his 
real stature as a writer, with a series of books 
whose covers, to quote iMr. H. G. \\'ells, 
‘‘opened like window-shutters to reveal the dusty 
sun-glare and blazing colours of the East.” 
Plain Tales from the Hills introduced the reader 
to the brilliant and malicious i\Irs. Hauksbee, 


the superlative .‘■'trickland of the Police, and 
other Angh>lndians who are now better known 
than most of the historical servants of India ; 
to the three latter-day musketeers, Orthcris, 
Learoyd, and ISIulvaney, the unhappy hill-girl 
in ‘‘Lispeth,” and the opium-eater of ‘‘The 
Gate of the Hundred Sorrows.” Six little 
volumes in green-grey paper wrappers appeared 
in the same year; ‘‘Soldiers Three,” ‘‘The 
Store' of the Gadsbys” (told in dialogue), ‘‘In 
Black and White,” ‘‘Lender the Deodars,” ‘‘The 
Phantom ’Rickshaw',” and ‘‘Wee Willie 
Winkie,” ‘‘the last book of the series, and it 
natural^' ends with the little children, who 
always trot after the tail of the procession.” 
In Messrs. iMacmillan’s editions the first three 
are all included in the volume entitled Soldiers 
Three, the remainder going to form the present 
Wee Willie Winkie. Each contains tales that 
have become famous. In the former are to be 
found the cruel and tragic ‘‘Dray Wara Yow 
Dee” and the picturesque, ironic ‘‘On the City 
Wall the latter presents the poignant ghost 
story of ‘‘The Phantom ’Rickshaw,” the epic 
of ‘‘The Man who would be King,” often quoted 
as its author’s finest work, and the heroic in- 
corrigibles of ‘‘The Drums of the Fore and Aft.” 

It w'as as a member of the Pioneer’s stall 
that Rudyard Kipling left India for England in 
1899, by way of Japan and San Francisco. The 
two volumes of From Sea to Sea contain the 
articles he sent back to his paper, together with 
his other Indian booklets, ‘‘Letters of Marque,” 
‘‘City of Dreadful Night” (Calcutta), and ‘‘The 
Smith Administration.” America as yet did not 
offer him the royal progress that always 
awaited him later in his career, and London at 
first provided only a chilly welcome. His 
work had, however, attracted attention in 
England, and the appearance of some of his 
stories and poems in Macmillan’s Magazine 
evoked critical applause which soon swelled into 
the roar of popular enthusiasm. 

Acclaimed on every hand as a master of the 
short story, Kipling next exercised his gifts in 
the wider hounds of the novel. The Light that 
Failed (1S91) met with a full measure of public 
appreciation, and was presented on the stage 
with equal success ; and though English critics 
have never shown this work much favour, a 
distinguished French writer recently described 
it as perhaps one of the finest novels in the 
world in any case one of those which leave 
the deepest impression of real originality.” 
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As to the merits of Life’s Handicap (1891) 
there could be no hesitation. In range, con- 
cision, maturity, and power its contents could 
hardly be excelled — certainly nowhere outside 
the same author’s works. “These tales,” he 
says, “have been collected from all places, and 
all sorts of people, from priests in the Chubara, 
from Ala Yar the carver, Siwun Singh the 
carpenter, nameless men on steamers and trains 
round the world, women spinning outside their 
cottages in the twilight, officers and gentlemen 
now dead and buried, and a few, but these are 
the very best, my father gave me.” WTiatever 
their source, no one could read the tale of “The 
Courting of Dinah Shadd” as related by 
Mulvaney, or that of Rearoj'd’s lost love in 
“On Greenhow Hill,” the sinister and perturb- 
ing “Without Benefit of Clergy,” “At the End 
of the Passage,” and “The Mark of the Beast, ’ 
the tense drama of “The Man who Was,” and 
the description of heat-stricken Lahore in “The 
City of Dreadful Night,” without recognizing 
the genius of the narrator. 

Another period of travel in South Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand was followed by 
Kipling’s marriage to an American lady, and 
his next prose work was written in collaboration 
with his brother-iu-law’, i\Ir. Wolcott Balestier. 
This was The Naulahka, which ingenioiusly 
connects the rivalries of two American town- 
ships with the intrigues of an Oriental court. 
In the same year Barrack-Room Ballads, con- 
taining such favourites of the reciter and 
anthologist as “Gunga Din,” “Mandalay,” 
“The Ballad of East and West,” and “Tomlin- 
son,” captivated the imagination of thousands 
of people w'ho had probably never before 
responded to any form of verse. 

Many Inventions (1S93) is memorable for 
“The Finest Story in the World,” which comes 
near to meriting its own title, for the uproarious 
comedy of “Brugglesmith,” and for the first 
appearance, in “In the Rukh,” of the wolf- 
child Mowgli, who returned to delight innumer- 
able homes in The Jungle Book (1894) and The 
Second Jungle Book (1895). Mowgli and his 
masters and friends, Akela the Lone Wolf, 
Bagheera the Panther, Baloo the Bear, as well 
as Toomai of the Elephants and Rikki-Tikki- 
Tavi, have become household names in the 
Empire and in the United States,, and France 
has found them the most popular of all Kipling’s 
characters. 

The Seven Seas, in many respects the most 
10 


remarkable of his volumes of poetry, appeared 
in 1896, and expressed all the pride and wonder 
of Empire in “The Song of the English.” 
Even more striking, perhaps, than this were 
t’ne monologue of the d3fing shipowner in “Tiie 
Mary Gloster,” and the wonderful psean to 
machinery put into the mouth of the old Scots 
engineer in “M’Andrew’s Hymn.” Captains 
Courageous (1S97), the tale of how the pampered 
son of an American millionaire finds himself one 
of the crew of a small fishing schooner on the 
Grand Banks, and is turned into something like 
a man, afforded another striking displa}" of 
Kipling’s faculty for assimilating, for the 
purposes of literature, a whole new' setting, 
atmosphere, language, and technique. 

The following year saw the publication of 
The Day’s Work, with those brilliant experi- 
ments in the dramatization of mechanisms and 
animals, “The Ship that found Herself,” 
“.007,” and “The iMaltese Cat the frank 
farce of “My Sunday at Home and that 

tender and idyllic novel in little, “The Brush- 
wood Boy.” A minor work, A fleet in Being, 
issued in the same j’ear, was the record of two 
cruises with the Channel Squadron. 

In 1899 some fluttering of the dovecotes was 
caused by Stalky and Co. The escapades and 
expletives of that born leader Stalky, the Irish 
M’Turk, and Beetle, not disavowed as a portrait 
of the author himself, startled the admirers of 
school stories written on the old relentlessly 
didactic plan ; but public opinion was, and has 
remained, on the side of the daredevils. The 
contents of From Sea to Sea, which came out 
in book form in 1900, have already been 
described. 

It had often been prophesied, and almost as 
often disputed, that Kipling would one day pro- 
duce a masterpiece in the large manner. He 
achieved this triumphantly in 1901 with Kim, 
an incomparable representation of the crowded, 
multi-coloured, and unfathomable life of the 
East, in which the politics, religions, and races 
of India ; the cities, the thronging Grand-Trunk 
Road, and the lonely heights; the Indians and 
the Europeans ; personal intrigues and the plots 
and counterplots of hostile powers, are revealed 
with a vigour and comprehensiveness as 3'et 
unrivalled. Kim, the English boy whom his 
environment has made three parts Indian, the 
lovable old Tibetan lama whose disciple he 
becomes, the Babu, the Afghan horse-dealer, and 
the Englishmen who are the strangely assorted 
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partners in the Great Game, form a gallery of 
unforgettable figures. 

Yet another aspect of his genius was dis- 
closed in 1902 b\' the appearance of Jiisi So 
Stories for Little Children, illustrated bf Kipling 
himself. These twelve tales are an inimitable 
medlec’ of the sort of natural history not pre- 
viousE’ known to the Zoological Society, as in 
“How the Camel got his Hump,” and the un- 
orthodox but highly convincing etj’mology of 
“How the Alphabet was ZTade” and “How the 
First Tetter was Written,” together with such 
pure fables as “The Cat that Walked by Him- 
self.” The songs interspersed with the stories 
were set to music by Edward German, and are 
available in The Just So Song Book. 

The Five Nations (1903) included many 
poems written in a mood of admonition and pro- 
phecy unpleasing to those who took the lessons 
of the Boer War more lightly ; but the volume 
is above all notable for the exciuisitc “Sussc-x,” 
in praise of the county of which the author has 
in so man}" ways taken seizin, and the noble 
“Recessional,” which he has lived to hear sung 
on the most solemn of State occasions in 
Westminster Abbey. 

A further harvest of South African 
experiences accompanied some humorous stories 
of the Navy in Traffics and Discoveries (1904), 
which was also distinguished by the delicate and 
touching fantasy of the ghostly children in 
“They,” while the latest invention of the day 
served the purposes of an eerie tale in 
“Wireless.” 

Throughout Kipling’s work it had always 
been clear that, despiite his eager interest in far 
lands and strange callings, in alien races and 
exiles, he cherished a deep passion for the sights 
and sounds of the English countryside, for its 
people, its folklore, and its history. In Puck of 
Pook’s Hill (1906) and its companion Rewards 
and Fai)ies (1910) he gave it enchanting expres- 
sion in stories of the past told to two children 
under the spells of Puck, “the Oldest Thing in 
Old England.” Their intricate and subtle tex- 
ture has been alku'ingly described : “If the 
reader will turn back to those wise fairy-tales he 
will see that each is really fourfold : a composite 
tissue made up of a layer of sunlit story on a 
layer of moonlit magic, on a layer of history- 
story stuff, on a last foundation of delicately 
bedimmed but never doubtful allegory.” The 
men and women whom the children meet belong 
to every age from the time when men with flint- 


tipped spears fought the wolves upon the Downs 
to the tlays of Washington and Xapolcon The 
same spirit animated .1 History of England 
(iQii) which he wrote in collaboration with Mr. 
C. R. Fletcher. Another tribute to the 
witcliery of English earth, “An Habitation 
Enforced,” and an impressive glimpse into the 
future of aerial traffic, “With the Xiglit Mail,” 
formed piart of Actions and Reactions (1909], 

The verses and chapter-headings scattered 
through the prose works enshrined many 
haunting lines, and they were collected in 1913 
in Songs f>om Books, a whole new poem being 
given in many cases in place of the extract 
originally used. The true beauty and profusion 
of Kipling’s lyrics had hitherto hardly gained 
full recognition, but the manifold treasures of 
this collection showed with what a lavish hand 
the pure gold of poetry had been strewn about 
his pages. 

The titles of The Xcie Army in Tmining, 
Prance at H’lO', and Sea Waijutc (this last com- 
prising “Fringes of the Fleet,” “Tales of ‘The 
Trade’,” and “Destroyers at Jutland”), arc 
sufficient indication of the glorious and tragic 
themes which next put to the test all Kipling’s 
powers of evocation and description ; the poems 
written under the same impulse were grouped 
together in 1919 in The Years Between. He 
bent all his genius to a kindred task in the two 
volumes of The Irish Guards in the Great \\'ar 
(1923), edited and compiled from the diaries 
and papers of that regiment, whose uniform his 
only son was wearing when he fell at Lo">i. In 
commemorating their ardours and endurances 
he achieved something approaching an epic of 
the whole of Britain’s armies in the lieid. 

In el Diversity of Creatures (1917) there were 
only two war-time stories, the grimly restrained 
“Swept and Garni.shed” and “IMary Postgate.” 
An account of the lying-in-statc of King 
Edward VH from the lips of a vSikh Havildar- 
major, “In the Presence,” could have been the 
work of no other hand, while the joyous comedy 
of “The Milage that \hjted the Earth was P'lat,” 
and the re-appearance of Stalky and his satel- 
litesiu “Regulus,” offered welcome entertain- 
ment in very sonilme times. 

Letters of Travel (1920) and Land and Sea 
Tales for Scouts and Guides (1923) assembled 
articles and stories that had not previously been 
readily available. The former recorded impres- 
sions of journeys in the United States in 1892, 
in Canada in 1907, and in Egv'pt in 1913, while 
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the eleven tales and papers in the latter, accom- 
panied by eight new poems, numbered a hitherto 
discarded “Stalky” episode and “The Burning 
of the Sarah Sands , besides the school remini- 
scences already mentioned. The Rectorial 
Address delivered to St. Andrews University in 
1923 has also been issued in booklet form under 
the title of Independence. This concludes the 
list of the author’s works to the present date. 

Kipling’s public honours have included 
degrees from the Universities of England, 
Scotland, Canada, and France, and the coveted 
Nobel Prize for Literature. But he possibly 
treasures more highly the spontaneous allegiance 
that men of every type and calling have sworn 
him wherever the English language is spoken 
and understood. This widespread and un- 
prompted veneration is, in the words of the 
late Bixon Scott, “an entirely wholesome and 
satisfactory thing. It is the nearest thing we 
have now-a-days to the reverence that used to 
be excited by the great literary figures of last 
centur.v. It is touching, it is beautiful, it is 
altogether honest and good. . . . There is no 
priggishness about it, nor any desire to impress 
or be improved ; and yet they find beauty in 
his work, they find magic, the_v find hints of 
strange forces and powers and constant remin- 
ders of something unimaginable beyond ; they 
experience that delicious commotion of the blood 
we call romance, and are thrilled and shaken 
and renewed by it much as others of us are 
supposed to be renewed and thrilled by poetry. 
And at the same time, unlike so much of their 
‘romance,’ it is never a mere dallying with lotus- 
land sensations, a coloured refuge from the 
drudgery of day. Its action is always to excite 
their zest for life, to send them back into reality 
more exultantE' — not (of course) because of any 
policy it may preach, hiit because it so crisply 
handles, names, and sanctifies, the tools of each 
man’s trade.” 

Their very speech bears witness to his power. 
Apart from the expressions dear to the hasty 
reviewer, “Kiplingesque,” “worthy of Kipling,” 
“a second Kipling” (still so far to seek), them- 
selves a tribute to his work as a standard of 
reference, there are not many articles in a 


modern periodical that do not, either by direct 
quotation or by casual allusion, draw upon the 
stock of succinct and picturesque phrases with 
which he has enriched the language. Few 
readers would hesitate for a moment over the 
authorship of, say, “For East is East, and West 
is West,” “Lest we forget !” “Sisters mider 
their skins,” “He travels the fastest who travels 
alone,” “But that’s another storj- !” or almost 

any line of “If .” How familiar is the 

passage referring to “the three great doors of 
the world where, if you stand long enough, you 
shall meet any one you wish !” Travellers give 
it the certificate of frequent quotation ; and it 
is equally true that, whether you are waiting at 
Charing Cross, the Xvaiiza Docks, or the head 
of the Suez Canal, if the man you are to wel- 
come from the back of beyond has nothing of 
Kipling in his baggage, it is because he has 
most of him in his brain. 

More than once Kipling has gently ridiculed 
each generation’s habit of gazing longingly 
backwards with a lament over the sordidness 
and monotony of its time, while, quietly and 
ceaselessly, on every hand the high adventure 
and the “unconsidered miracle” go forward. It 
is the secret of his spell that for him,, and so 
for his readers, Romance still brings up the 
morning train, and will still have its hand upon 
the levers even when men have begun complain- 
ing of their tedious journe\’S across the humdrum 
atmosphere. “He is the romancer of the 
present,” sa\’s an eminent American writer. 
Professor Wilbur L. Cross ; “of the modern 
social order, on which shines from afar a light 
as resplendent as that which shone on mediaeval 
society; for it is the same divine light of the 
imagination. Kipling feels the presence of 
romance in shot and shell as well as in bow 
and arrows, and in red coats as well as in buff 
jerkins ; in existing superstitions as well as in 
the old ; in the lightning express as in the stage- 
coach ; in a \"ermont farmer as in Robin Hood ; 
in the fishing schooner as in the I'iking’s ship ; 
in the loves of Mulvaney and Dinah as in 
Ivanhoe and Rowena ; in the huge python as 
in the fire-breathing dragon. This is his great 
distinction in an age that has come to look on 
its marvels with dull, passive eyes.” 
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BOOKS OF THE QUARTER. 


THE GREAT PYRAMID OF EGYPT. 

By Mr. W. G. Raffe. 

There is no monument among the many 
r hich exist in Egypt which has exciied more 
curiosity and specualation than that which is 
now known as the Great P5wamid of Gizeh. 
Many attempts have been made, more or less 
complete, to fathom the reason that led to the 
planning and construction of this mighty mass 
of masonry. What human purpose could it 
possibly have served? A very popular belief is 
that it was erected as a tomb, by an early 
Pharoah to whom labour and expenditure meant 
nothing. This view has been contested by 
many, who cannot agree to see in the sarco- 
phagus of the King’s Chamber, nothing more 
than a stone coffin, according to one argument, 
or a “corn-bin”, to quote another. 

In a recently published work* of the first 
importance, all these and many other views, 
historical and otherwise, are challenged or set 
in order, by an engineer whose head office is 
in Leeds, Yorkshire. The author, Mr. D. 
Davidson, has published in his w'ork w'hat is 
evidently the accumulated research of many 
years of labour, devoted to his subject — The 
Cireat Pyramid * His conclusions are as grand 
in scale as his volume and are most enlightening. 

Mr. Davidson (his colleague on part of the 
work. Dr. xMdersneth, is now dead) deduces 
some astonishing answers to the problem of the 
Pyramid, and he asserts that it is a record in 
monumental form of the original civilisation of 
E,gypt, which was constructed for the definite 
purpose of leaving for later generations a state- 
ment of knowledge and w’ith it a message. The 
book demonstrates that the structure proves in 
its builders the possession of precise and 
accurate knowledge of gravitational astronomy, 
and further states this is in conjunction with a 
scheme of astronomical chronology. When 
correlated with known and defined events in 
ancient history, this is seen to possess a nature 

Thi; Great Pyramid : its Divine Message. Bv D. 
Davids OT, Y.C., ili. Inst. Struct E., and E. .Mder- 
smith, yr B., II X 7. 55S pages, CWilliams and 

Xorgate, London). . 


which, like the stellar movements, enables not 
onU' past events to be accurately stated, but 
supplies the data for the prognostication of 
future events. By the use of this astronomical 
key, in which modern astronomy is related to 
the ancient knowledge and its Pyramid record, 
a synchronisation of ancient history is completed 
in many main points, which enable the writers 
to demonstrate, according to their argument, 
that one of the primary intentions of the 
Pyramid was of a prophetic nature. 

The formal sjunbolism of the structure is 
discussed in relation to the Book of the Dead 
and the Egyptian Messianic texts, and the 
conclusion arrived at is that the message thus 
revealed has a definite relation to the present 
era of mankind in general and to the British 
race in particular. 

II. 

This remarkable work of five hundred and 
fifty-eight large pages, closely packed with, 
relevant arguments, marshalled with scientific 
accuracy and order, fully supported with 
academic references to a bewilwdering array of 
authorities, constitutes a volume of unequalled 
interest for all students of Egj'pfs memorial of 
her truly ancient past. 

The author shows that the ancient name of 
the Pyramid was “Khuti”— the “lights,” and 
proceeds to show that it was, in one of its many 
aspects, used as something in the nature of a 
vast sundial, which could make its reflected ray 
visible all over the Delta, to which it has a key 
situation. Certain light effects, visible only at 
certain definite seasons, marked for the ancient 
dwellers in the Nile Valley, the beginning and 
ending of the various agricultural seasons. It 
is showm that the outer casing, which is known 
by remaining fragments to have been entirely 
of white lime-stone, was highly polished for this 
purpose, and further shows an interesting angle 
of inclination on the faces. Diagrams are given 
which show the relative incidence of the reflect- 
ed rays at various equinoctial periods. 

A wealth of incidental reference is made to 
very many allied phases, where it brings proof 
to substantiate the main thesis, and we find 
excursions into agriculture, religion, astronomy. 
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philologj^ experimental philosophy or psycho- 
logy, and many items of ancient chronology and 
history, not only of Egypt but of the then 
surrounding nations. Besides these are 
mathematical data concerning the astronomical 
and allied facts which have intimate bearing on 
the general design of the Pyramid, and many 
diagrams which greatly help to eluclidate certain 
sets of facts which are shown in their general 
relations, more easily in that way than is 
possible b\" words alone. 

To students of the Christian religion, among 
the most interesting sections will be those 
which bring the various Bible stories into 
relation with the PjTamid, and in which the 
prophetic character of manj' book in the Bible 
is accentuated, while the syinbolic characters 
of other books, not so accepted in general, is 
also worked out with a liberality of quotation 
and a keen realisation of the facts at issue. 
Thus Table XXXI refers alone the chronology 
of “Judhah’s Captives,” and against this sets 
many verses from Luke and IMatthew. The 
authors have been more interested in the 
prophetic character of the Pyramid records than 
in other phases, so that there still remains much 
to elucidate, by the use of the same scales of 
measurement which they have so successfully 
applied. 

The method of initial measurement is based 
on correspondences with the Pyramid inch, the 
British inch, the sacred cubit, and other 
measures, together with the old Egyptian aroura, 
or land measures of area. These, in relation to 
the dimensions of the external Pyramid, and 
the internal chambers, their mutual sizes and 
relations, are discovered to symbolise the 
historical progression of the nations of the 
world. The implications are, of course, that 
nations have a normal period of rise, maturity 
and decay, in definite terms of years, which have 
a relation to the time-periods of the world 
process at large. This is of course an integral 
factor of Hindu mathematics. 

III. 

An interesting and penetration discussion of 
Greek, Roman and ancient Egyptian measures 
enables another phase of analysis to be added 
to the others, and the fact is shown that the 
British inch of to-day is very closely approxi- 
mated to the oldest Egyptian measures. From 
these small dimensions, we are taken to the 
associations of the geometrical graphs which 


represent the three phases of measuring of time 
in the year, and it is proved that the Pyramid 
has been so designed as to contain all of these 
in relation to an accurate scale. 

This again is related to the “king-lists” of 
Manetho, which is said to be analagous with the 
many generations given in the books of Genesis 
and to have relations with the hidden geometri- 
cal science of the ancient priests. With this 
the period of 36,525 years — the divine years of 
the gods — is identified as the period of precession. 
Various well-known Egyptian Mss. are quoted 
again and again in support of these deductions, 
but an item of further interest is the renewed 
suggestion that the Pyramids, even now, must 
contain, somewhere hidden aw’ay in its vast 
mass, a further number of papyri, deposited at 
the times of its building. It would be both 
impossible to search and barbarous to destroy 
the whole mass to find these, but it seems 
certain that some clue must exist as to the 
possible whereabouts of these hidden manus- 
cripts, as they would be placed in some position 
from which they could be taken, by anyone 
knowing the secret. This is a task for the 
modern antiquarian. For if the Pyramid is a 
geometrical symbol of early Egyptian science, 
then the IMss. which contain the written record 
must be of the greatest possible value. Arcade 
secrets and tlie knowledge of lost centuries may 
be recovered by those who can solve this 
puzzle, and we may be able to record such 
discoveries as have recently occured in the 
wastes of Chinese Turkestan, and on the 
borders of the Gobi Desert. 

Mr. Davidson makes it clear that the quick- 
biained Greeks got most of their knowledge in 
I’-Rypt. aud for long continued to seek for more, 
which, they appear to have been convinced, 
existed in Alexandria. 

IV. 

The whole work is so welded together that 
although quotations would be of great interest. 
It could be done only with the warning that it 
is as likely to confuse as to enlighten. One 
such, for example, concerns the prophecies 
(p. 415) on a fulfilment of interpretation of 78 
years ago, in 1846, before Britain had any 
connection with Egj'pt, in which the necessity 
of “group in together India, Egypt and 
Britains” was foreshadowed in a remarkable 
manner. 

To students of the Kabbalah, the Ghosis of 
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the early Christian father who foregathercl in 
the first centuries of our era, other phases of 
extreme interest will present themselves in the 
comments on the Genesis stories. Whether 
or not the conclusions of the informed student 
will agree, in outline or detail, with the many 
suggestions here advocated, is a matter for 
further discussion. 

But the measurements cited are specifically 
stated as being under the law of relativitj-, and 
it is well-known that all such transliterations 
c( myths, from whatever nations they appear, 
must be handled with due precaution. 

It is suggested that the Pyramid was “built 
at the instigation of, and under the direction of 
an architect or engineer belonging to the race 
of the lost civilisation of the ancient East. 
The Pyramid’s own astonomical data, indicates 
that it may have been built at an\- time between 
the two precisely dated years 3434 B.C. and 
2144 B.C.” This dating however places it 
much later than it is suggested by well-versed 
scholars of religion, some of whom give it a far 
vaster period. But the dates here given by the 
compilers of this remarkable work cannot be 
lightly disregarded and it will be a long while 
before this volume is superseded. 


THE ARABIA OF TO-DAY.'' 

By Dr. H. E. H. Tr.\Ce:y. 

Mr. Eowell Thomas is well-known to the 
British public through his travelogue, “With 
Allenby in Palestine and Lawrence in Arabia.” 
In this volume he pursues his hero-worship of 
the latter to the extreme. But he disarms 
criticism by his own and the publisher’s explana- 
tions that the eulogistic saga has been written 
without the consent, aid, or approval of the 
principal subject. Lawrence is, we learn, one 
of the shiest and most reticent of men. So shj^ 
is he of publicity that only by strategem were 
the fifteen admirably posed photographs of 
Lawrence obtained. The author copies this 
modesty by only inserting five illustrations of 
himself. 

The adventures of Lawrence compose an 
epic which will live through the ages. In a war 


With Lazi'rencc’ in Arabia. By Ilowell Thomas. 
(ViL'.srs. Hutchinson, 317 pp. XIII. 63 illus, Bondon) 
1925. 


where it might seem that victory went as a 
negative reward to the general who made 
fewest blunders, this one figure stands out as 
starting out to do a thing and completing his 
task with something in hand. The author takes 
us from the point when Lawrence, starting as 
a mere envoy to the camp of Hussein, captured 
the imagination of the Arab leaders until he 
became a chief of staff. He actually inspired 
the whole plan of campaign, but astutelv left 
the Arab leaders in the nominal position of 
commanders. The seizing of :\Iecca and Arabia 
were the early successes that heralded a cam- 
paign whirh exhausted the Turk to the utter- 
most. The strategy which forbade the storming 
of Medina, and left the beleaguered city as a 
bait to the Turks, was admirable. Pitched 
battles were only fought in favourable places 
such as that of Petraea, where the Arab women 
were pressed into the fighting line and rolled 
boulders on to the heads of the entrapped and 
bewildered Turks. Lawrence’s military efforts 
were brilliant, but his harder w'ork consisted in 
welding the tribes together and obliterating the 
epect of blood-feuds. In this he was partiall}' 
successful, but his difficulties prove that the 
Arabs are absolutely unfitted to form themselves 
into a nation. Recognition of that fact would 
have kept us out of considerable difficulties in 
Irak. And Ibn Sand at the moment is showuig 
the world his opinion of the Lawrence-Bell 
scheme for a United Arabian Empire under the 
Shereefian family. 

II. 

The author’s hero worship does not allow 
him to Ire quite fair about the amount of 
support given to Lawrence. He had unlimited 
gold and squandered in all about ten million 
sovereigns. He treated the request for a receipt 
of /£oo as a joke. Mr. Lowell Thomas thinks it 
one also, but he belongs to-day to a creditor 
nation. In the final phase when Lawrence 
started off to get behind the retreating Turks 
he had a thousand men under his command’ 
Y hen one learns that this included a battalion 
of Gurkhas, a mountain-battery of French 
Algerians, aeroplanes and a demolition party, 
the Arabian element seems a trifle thing True’ 
m the hour of victory some thousands of Arabs 
joined m, but this was the root of all future 
political bothers. At any rate, the campaign 
was gloriously successful, and Lawrence’s last 
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task was to gather the spoils of victory for his 
friends. In politics he was not too successful. He 
attempted to place Feisal on the throne of Syria 
and the French would have none of him. He 
felt that justice would be done if he had him 
placed on the throne of Bagdad. With this end 
in view he proceeded to have his own way and 
Feisal went to Bagdad where he was “crowned” 
by proclamation in 1921. 

Feisal was recently in Eondon, a sick man. 
His father Hussein has been ignominously 
expelled from his capital by Ibn Sand. The 
Euphrates tribes are busy with murder and the 
glorious Arabian Empire dreamt of by Eawrence 
and INIiss Bell, to be built up and maintained by 
the British tax-payer, is a long way off. Lawrence 
with his intimate knowledge of the “Buddoo” 
never realised that once the common antagon- 
ism was removed the old game of murdering 
relative and neighbour would commence again. 
The author ends with a note of interrogation. 


What is his hero doing and what is he going 
to do? The foolish gesture of joining the Air 
Force as a “private” (we presume Mr. Thomas 
means “air-man”) is finished. Lawrence’s 
great gifts should be used in some great work. 
If the “mystery man” or the “m3'stery woman” 
(^liss Gertrude Bell) would drop some of their 
incurable romanticism concerning the Arab, 
and realised that thej^ do not hold the only keys 
cc an enigma, thej^ might do much to solve the 
problems of the Middle East. The educated 
^ rab and the Bedouin will never meet on 
commond ground. 

In spite of the false deductions of the later 
chapters, the book remains interesting to the 
end. The author’s hero-worship rings genuine, 
and if his desire to “tell the world” has led 
lum to write a one-sided story, one must 
remember that he is a journalist, who has not 
come into contact with some of the disastrous 
consequences of the post-war policy of the 
“Sheikh School.” 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


RECENT LEGAL LITERATLRE. 

The Law of Crimes. By Ratanlal Ranchhoddas, 
li.A., LL.B. and Ithinajlal Keshavlal Tliakore, B..V. 
Tenth Itdition, Revised and Brought up-to-date. 
(Boniliay Law Reporter Office, 2A, Charni Road. 
Bombay) 1926. 

We welcome the tenth edition of the .standard woik 
on our substantive penal law. Since the publication 
of the last edition, six new .\cts, amending the pro- 
visions of the Indian Penal Code or substituting new 
ones, have been enacted, and seven hundred fre.sh 
cases bearing on the provisions of the Code have been 
reported in law reports, official and non-official. 
Besides, several sections of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure have been amended by Act XVIII of 1923. The 
present edition has been carefully revised and brou.ght 
up-to-date in the light of statutory changes and fresh 
case-law. To keep the book handy this edition is 
printed on tough and thin paper specially ordered out 
from England, and the type is also slightly altered. 
Even with the addition of seventy pages of new matter 
the bulk of the book has not increased but diminished. 


The result is that in spite of many competitors m the 
field — whose name is legion— The Law of Crimes still 
occupies an unrivalled position as the one handy, 
compact treatise on the substantive criminal law of 
India, which is not only the cheapest and best, but 
an ideal working edition for legal practitioners, police- 
officers, magistrates and judges. It deserve.s a wide 
appreciation and circulation. 

Indian Election Petitions. By the Hon. iMr. li. L 
L. Hammond, C.S.I., C.B.E., I.C.S. Two volumes. 
(The Pioneer Press, .Mlahabad) 1924-3. 

We commend to Indian public men the Hon’ble 
Mr. Hammond's treatise called Indian Election 
Pelitions. In our election procedure Mr. Hammond may 
justly be regarded an expert. His treatise on Indian 
Elections is a standard work and is well-known. It 
was followed by his first volume of election petitions 
containing twenty-two cases. He has now brought 
out the second volume which contains fifty cases. In 
almost all the cases the editor has given the judgment 
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in full. Unlike English text-books on the subject, 
which generalh' give the substance of the decisions, 
ilr. Hammond’s book gives full texts of election 
decisions in this country, and is all the better for it. 
The editor may, however, add to the usefulness of his 
book if in future editions he gives appropriate catch 
words and head-notes before every judgment. The 
book, even as it is, is likely to be highly useful to 
publicmen and election judges. As for the printing 
and get-up of the book it is enough to say that it ’s 
printed at the Pioneer Press, Allahabad, which in 
itself is a guarantee for excellence. We hope this 
valuable work will receive large patronage. 

The Law Relating to Bad Livelihood and Cognate 
Preventive Measures. By S. Roy, Bar-at-Law. Third 
Edition (Messrs. R. Cambray and Co., Hastings Street, 
Calcutta) 1936. 

Mr. S. Roy’s books on Indian Criminal Law have 
attained by now the dignity of classic^. The latest to 
appear in a new edition (the third) is his Law Relating 
to Bad Livelihood and Cognate Preventive Measures. 
We have examined it carefully and have no hesitation 
in declaring that Jlr. Roy’s book is a considerable 
improvement on the previous edition. In the edition 
under consideration, the material sections of the 
Criminal Procedure Code have been comprehensively 
dealt with in the light of relevant authorities and there 
is really nothing of importance which cannot be found 
within its covers. An elaborate index adds to the 
value of the book, which is moderately priced and 
well-printed. Mr. Roy’s treatise can be recommended 
to every one who has to handle this particular branch 
of the adjective criminal law of India. We commend 
it as the best text-book on the subject it deals with. 

The Criminal Court Manual; Imperial Acts. (The 

Madras Law Journal O.dicc, ilylapore, Madras) 1925. 

The Criminal Court Manual is a thick, heavy and 
bulky tome of over sixteen hundred pages, and con- 
sequently it is by no means easy to transport and 
handle But it is none the less highly useful and will 
be found of great uhlity by judges, inagi.strates, legal 
practitioners and police officers. It is a complete 
collection of almost all the .^cts and Regulations of 
the Imperial Legislature and of Statutes passed by 
Parliament relating to the administration of criminal 
law in British India, upto November, 1925. Not onlv 
is the book comprehensive, but the usefulness of the 
text is appreciably increased by the addition of pre- 
fatory notes which are highly elucidative and the 
incorporation of an exhaustive index. We commend 


the book to all interested in the admini-tratioil 1 
criminal law in British India 


Constitution, Functions and Finance of Munici- 
palities in India. By K. T. Shah and G. J. Bahadurji. 
(D. B. Taraporevala & Sons, Hornby Road, Bombay) 
1936. 

Mr. K. T. Shah and Miss Bahadurji have 
collaborated in producing a useful work on a subject 
based upon law, if not on a branch of law itself. 
Their work is a study, as the title declares, of the 
constitution, powers, activities and finances of 
municipal authorities. The study is comparative, not 
merely of the municipalities i'l the several Indian 
provinces; but also and more particularly of Indian 
municipalities with those in the more advanced 
countries of Europe and America. The experience of 
the more progres.sive municipalities, — particularly of 
Germany — is made use of to point the lesson for 
municipal reform in India ; and the Ixxik teems with 
striking and original suggestions for galvanising the 
Indian municipal authorities into a keener realisation 
of their responsibilities, and a wider opportunity for 
rendering service to the citizens. Suggestions like 
those relating to the accomplishment of Municipal 
Home Rule with its complete complement of a local 
cabinet collectively responsible to the local Legislature ; 
or those touching the institution of competitive 
examination for recruitment to the consolidated 
nmnicipal service through a central organisation acting 
as a clearing-house for the niunicipalitie.s (Book I) ; or 
the utibsation economically and beneficiallv, on a 
municipal basis, of the city’s refuse, of sea-water for 
conservancy ; and the municipalisation of bath houses 
and washing booths ; of tramway and telephones ; of 
hospitals, and nursing-homes, and sanitaria, or hotels, 
restaurants, lodging and eating-houses, theatre and 
cinema and art galleries ; libraries and museums ; 
schools, colleges and uniiersity as well as mass educa- 
tion , also social insurance of all kinds, including illness 
and accidents, and old age and disability; (Book II)— 
are amongst a few of the innumerable suggestions and 
recommendations which the authors have made in 
pursuance of their central tliesis : that true Demo- 
cracy and real Self-Government can only be reahsed if 
we develop to their utmo-t capacity these local 
.governing institutions. Book III deals with descrip- 
tion and criticism of municipal finance, together with, 
suggestions for reconstruction of the entire financial 
system in municipal administration. It would thus 
be seen that the liook covers a very large ground 
and IS not only highly informative but thought-pro- 
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voicing and suggestive. It deserves a warm acknow- 
ledgment at the hands of municipal reformers. 

Women under English Law. By JIaud I. Crofts, 
Solicitor. (The National Council of Women of Great 
Britain, Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, 
London) 1925. 

It is an excellent summary of the English Law in 
relation to women that Miss Crofts has presented in 
her book under notice. Dame MiUicent Fawcett intro- 
duces it to the reader as “not only a useful book, but 
an indispensable book to all who are making a 
serious study of the status of women under the 
English Law.” That is so; but she rightly urges that 
“the whole position of women under English Law is 
changing rapidly” and desires that new editions of 
this book may be frequently required so as to be 
alwat'S thoroughly up-to-date. We wish we had a 
work by a competent lawyer on the status of women 
in India under the various systems of law' administer- 
ed in this country. We hope a work modelled on 
Miss Crofts’ book will be forthcoming before long 
dealing with Indian laws and conditions. Howsoever 
that be, IFomcu under English Law is an excellent 
compendium of the subject it deals w'ith — accurate, 
lucid and systematic. Appended to it is a useful 
select bibliography to enable the readers to follow up 
their studies with advantage. We commend Miss 
Crofts’ book alike to lawyers and social reformers. 


BOOKS OF reference. 

(i) Almanacs, Annu.ais and Year-Books. 

Whitaker’s Almanac 1926 . (J. Whitaker & Sons, 

Ltd., 12, Warwick Lane, London, E. C. 4.) 1926. 

Inaugurated in 1868, Whitakei^s Almanac for the 
current year is the fifty-eighth yearly edition of this 
most famous annual reference work of the English- 
knowing world. It is too well-known and too well- 
established in popular estimation as the most useful 
and most comprehensive repertory of information 
well-informed and accurate — on current public affairs, 
to need the reviewer’s commendation ; and the 
Hindustan Review has now for over a quarter of a 
century noticed in terms of high appreciation the 
recurring annhal editions of this highly meritori- 
ous book of reference, which not only as its title 
implies — contains an account of the astronomical and 
other phenomena, but also gives a vast amount of 
^ sound and accurate information respecting the govern- 
t ment, finances, population, commerce and general 


statistics of the various nations and states, with special 
reference to the British Commonwealth and the 
United States of America. The edition under notice 
has been carefully and judiciously revised and brought 
up-to-date and it is fully abreast of the latest 
important events and incidents. All matters of 
general interest and questions of the day are fully 
dealt with and the statistical data are, on the whole, 
wonderfully accurate. The current edition of 
Whitaker's Almanac will be indispensable to public 
men and publicists, it being the most up-to-date and 
complete compendium of facts and events of the 
world to-day. 

Whitaker’s Peerage 1926 . (J. Whitaker & Sons, 

Ltd., 12. Warwick Lane, Loudon, E. C. 4.) 1926. 

Whitaker’s Peerage (which is the youngest of its 
class) is not only perhaps the cheapest but the most 
convenient work for reference. The current edition 
contains complete list of Peers, Baronets, Knights and 
Companions, including full lists of the last new year’s 
honours. The careful compilation and methodical 
arrangement, which have always characterised the 
work, are still fully maintained, while for ease of 
reference it can hardly be surpassed. The obituary 
for the last year is very full and complete. 
Whitaker's Peerage is not only the cheapest work of 
its class before the public, but its convenient shape 
and handy size add materially to its value and useful- 
ness as an indispen-able work of ready reference for 
all who may have to seek information concerning the 
title-holders in the British Empire. Of the books of 
its class and kind, it should, therefore, have a large 
circulation in India. It is much to be desired that a 
work of reference dealing with Indian lulers, chiefs, 
princes and zamindars were compiled and issued 
annually, modelled on Whitako's Peerage, by some 
enterprising publisher. 

The Newspaper Press Directory 1926 . (C. Mitchell 

& Co., Ltd., 102 Snow' Hill, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
E. C. i.) 1926. 

Having seen the light in 1S45, the current edition 
of Messrs. Mitchell’s Newspaper Press Directory is 
the eighty-first annual issue of this, the best and 
indispensable work of reference to British periodical 
literature. Its range of information is generally wide 
and accurate and it supplies the fullest details about 
the press of the British Commonwealth in particular 
and that of the other countries in general, with the 
result that it is of the highest utility to pressmen, 
advertisers and tradesmen. The current edition has 
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been judiciously revised and carefully overhauled and 
w e have lighted upon few mis-statements of fact. But 
the Section dealing with the press of India requires 
to be carefully revised by some one in intimate touch 
with the pre-.ent conditions of the fourth estate in 
this country. But making allowance for the Indian 
Section, the yeiL’Spaper Press Directory is, on the 
whole, a very creditably accurate and comprehensive 
work of reference. It should have an extensive 
circulation amongst journalists and pressmen through- 
out the British Commonwealth and in America. 


The World Almanac and Book of Facts 1926 . 

(Pultizer Building, 53 — 63 Park Row, Mew York, 
U.S.A.) igi 6 . 

The M'oild Almanac and Book of Facts — which is 
edited with skill and knowledge— is the American 
Whitaker and is now’ in the forty-first year of publica- 
tion. It is a most important annual appanage to one 
of the leading American papers, the Ncu.' York World, 
from the office of which it is issued. It is such a book 
as would have delighted Mr. Thomas Gradgrind — “a 
man of realities, a man of facts and calculations” — 
depicted by Dickens in his Hard Ti'ires. That 
imaginary character — who represents the type called 
‘'cmmeiitly jjractical” — was of opinion tliat “facts 
alone are wanted in life,” and it would have done his 
heart good could he but have access in his datw to 
this comprehensive and exhaustive work of reference, 
which ’s a most marvellously well-digested compen- 
dium of facts and figures relating to the United 
States. Of the many books of reference, annually 
issued, it is perhaps the most notable, covering within 
its nearly one thousand pages facts and statistical data 
about .\merica, and the other political entities of the 
earth. Though mainly intended for use in America, 
it would be found highly useful throughout the 
English-knowing world. The 1936 edition is fully 
abreast of events and has been judiciously brought 
up-to-date. 

The Daily Mail Year-Book 1926 . (.\ssociated News- 
papers, Utd., London, E. C.) 1926. 

Of the many political year-books that one is familiar 
with, that associated in name with the Daily Mail is 
unique in its being the cheapest and yet the most 
comprehensive. Unlike several other annuals of its 
class and kind — which are only revised and brought 
up-to-date — the Daily Mail Year-Book is completely 
rewritten for each succeeding edition. Its contents 
cover a very large ground and traverse almost the 
wliole of the current political and economic affairs of 


the British Commonwealth. In fact, the little red book 
is a most marvellous compendium of general knowledge 
on the public affairs of the day and is a most informa- 
tive work of reference. The edition under notice is 
fully abreast of the latest events, and de-erves an 
extensive circulation in India, alike for its cheapness — 
it costs but a shilling — and general utility as a 
meritorious work of reference, which covers within a 
small compass a very large range of statistical and 
other useful data. The edition for the current year is 
the twenty-sixth and we congratulate this highly use- 
ful annual on having passed its silver jubilee. 

The Writers' ami Artists' Year=Book 1926 . (.V and 

C. Black, Ltd., 4, 5 and 6 Soho Square, London, \V. i.) 
1926. 

The Writers' and Ariists’ Year-Book is now in the 
nineteeiitli year of its new issue. It offers literary 
a.spirants and journalistic free lances much sound and 
useful information, which is likely to be of consider- 
able help to them in placing their wares with profit 
and advantage. Lists of paying journals, magazines 
and periodicals — throughout the British Commonwealth 
and .America — as also of publishers, book-seller-, 
literary and press agents, photographers, leading clubs 
and societies of authors, journalists and artists, press- 
ciittmg agencies, translators, typists, cinemato- 
graphers, suppliers for printers and publisher-, and 
much other equally useful information form the 
standard features of the publication. We ha\e much 
pleasure in commending it to those connected with 
cither literary pursuits or the pre-s. Though meant 
primarily for Great Britain, it will be found valuable 
for reference even in India. 

The People’s Year-Book 1926 . (The Co-operative 
Wholesale .Society, Ltd., i Balloon Street, Manchester) 
1926. 

The current (ninth) edition of the People’s Year- 
Book deserves appreciation from seekers after informa- 
tion about Co-operation. Among its salient features 
the \olume contains an up-to-date and comprehensive 
survey of the Co-operative movement throughout the 
world and of the industrial labour movement as well. 
Amongst the topics of public interest, the cost of 
living, the housing problem, and British finance in 
1925 are specifically dealt with; the latest develop- 
ments in art, science, literature, and the drama are 
also reviewed, and a ma-s of useful information is 
likewise included, which will interest the general 
reader, apart from the student. The People’s Year- 
Book thus constitutes a reference work, both in a 
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special and a general sense, while the many excellent 
illustrations it contains serve as an embelhshment to 
the volume. Its get-up deserves special acknowledg- 
ment for format and excellent execution. Primarily 
intended as a national and international survey of 
co-operative organization and activities and for 
furnishing the latest statistics relating to this subject, 
the People's Year-Book contains much other useful 
and interesing information, and is thus an acquisition 
to current reference Uterature. 

Thacker’s Indian Directory 1926. (Thacker, Spink 
& Co., Esplanade, Calcutta) 1926. 

The Times of India Directory 1926. (Times ol 
India Press, Bombay) 1926. 

The Asylum Press Almanac and Directory 1926. 

(Cliakravarti & Co., Madras) 1926. 

Of the many directories annually issued in India, 
the three — the current year’s editions of which are 
recorded above — are the best-known as standard works 
of reference amongst their class. Thacker's Indian 
Directory — which is now in its sixty-fifth annual 
edition — c>riginally and for many jvears afterwards 
appeared as the “Bengal Directory.” But it slowly 
covered the other provinces as well, and for years 
past the Lai Kitab (“the red book”), as it is familiarly 
known in offices, has been ju.stly regarded as the one 
indispensable work of reference amongst Indian 
directories. The Times of India Directory is even 
an older publication than Thacker’s, as its current 
edition is the seventy-fourth annual issue. The 
Hon’ble Justice Sir Basil Scott of the Bombay High 
Court described it in one of his judgments as “a 
standard work of reference in Bombay.” While 
Thacker’s is more comprehensive in its scope in 
covering the whole Indian Empire, both it and the 
Bombay publication have much in common. The 
Asylum Press Almanac and Directory is a still older 
publication, the current edition being 125th. It does 
for the Madras Presidency or rather for Southern 
India what The Times of India Directory does for 
Western India. It gives the fullest information about 
almost all matters of public interest. The new edition 
has several features which will make it more useful, 
the most important being that relating to the forth- 
coming elections to the Legislative Councils. These 
three works are carefully revised from year to year, 
and although no work of reference — least of all, a 
directory — can ever be thoroughly up-to-date, never- 
theless these three hardy annuals are as much abreast 
of tlie latest changes as it is possible for books of their 


class to be. They usefully supplement each other and 
a sensible businessman should keep all of them on his 
books-shelf. 

The Indian Year*Book f 926 . (Times of India 
Press, Bombay) 1926. 

We welcome the thirteenth edition of The Indian 
Year-Book — edited by Sir Stanley Reed and Mr. S. T. 
Sheppard — which has justly come to be regarded as 
an indispensable work of reference for all in any way 
connected with Indian public affairs. In the current 
edition, while all those characteristic features which 
have made it the standard reference annual on things 
Indian are retained and developed, the economic and 
sociological sections are even fuller than usual. Indian 
trade, currency and banking are fully analysed, with 
the latest statistics available. An important section 
is that dealing with Indian Labour, including the 
official machinery and the growth of the Trade Union 
movement. The Indian Yeat-Book knows no politics, 
but it is something more than a drj-as-dust record of 
statistics; in every section there is an attempt not 
only to give facts, but to see the forces which are 
behind the facts. This makes it a valuable and use- 
ful adjunct to every Government and mercantile office 
in India, as aDo to clubs, libraries and institutes, to 
businessmen generally, and to every one who takes an 
interest in Indian affairs. It covers a very wide range 
of subjects and while comprehensive it is, on the 
whole, commendably accurate. 

The Canadian Annual Review 1924-5. (The 
Cadadian Review Company, Toronto, Canada) 1925. 

The Canadian Annual Revieu of Public Affairs was 
founded by Mr. J. Castell Hopkins in the beginning 
of this century, and has been edited by him since, the 
volume under notice being the twenty-fourth annual 
publication in the series. It successfully does for 
Canada what the famous Annual Register — which was 
founded in the eighteenth century — does for the 
L'nited Kingdom and other European countries, bv 
recording in detail the public events of each year. As 
such it is a very valuable contribution to current 
Canadian history. Covering as it does nearly 750 
pages, the narrative is full and detailed, while the 
high position of the contributors is a guarantee for 
accuracy and impartiality. We wish we had a similar 
annual publication dealing with India. 

(2) Xon-Periodic.w Works. 

Technical Education. By J. C. Ghosh, B.Sc., F.C.S. 
iThacker, Sprink & Co., Esplanade, Calcutta) 1926. 
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ilr. J. C. Ghosh — Principal of the School of 
Chemical Technology, Calcutta — has, in his book 
styled Technical Education, brought together a mass 
of useful information, which will be of great value to 
seekers after careers in the public services in various 
branches, includidng those concerned with Commerce 
and Industry. The many appendices — which cover 
about 150 pages and constitute nearly half the bulk 
of the book — contain accurate and trustworthy informa- 
tion, obtained from official sources, about admittance 
into the various public services in civil administration, 
and are a unique feature of the book, which is both 
handy and well-digested for purposes of reference. 

The Traveller’s Handbook to Venice and Venetia. 

By Roy lilston. (Thomas Cook & Son, Ltd., Ludgate 
Circus, London, L. C. 4) 1926. 

IVe have appreciativelv reviewed, from time to 
tune, the new editions of Messrs. Cook’s guides for 
travellers and expressed our view that they constitute 
Dne of the most useful series in tourist literature. Mr. 
Roy Elston — whose work on Con.stantinople we have 
already commended — has now attempted a handbook 
to Venice and Venetia, including the Dolomites and 
Istria. It is all tliat a high-class guide should be — 
accurate, comprehensive, practical and handy. All 
these conditions are amply fulfilled in the work under 
-•urvey. We commend it to all iraveller> to Venice 
and the adjoining country. 

Philip's Handy Volume Atlas. Fifteenth Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged. (George Philip & Son, Ltd., 
%2. Fleet Street, London) 1936. 

We welcome the fifteenth, revised and enlarged, 
edition of Fkilip's Handy Volume Atlas, containing 
82 beautifully coloured maps and no less than 96 pages 
of e.xcellent, descriptive and statistical notes, as aLo 
a copious index. It is — as its title indicates — not only 
liandy and convenient to handle and carry about in 
a coat pocket, but compact, up-to-date and exceeding- 
ly-well put together. It, of course, shows clearlv all 
the new boundaries and territorial changes effected in 
accordance with the peace treaties and subsequent 
international agreements following the Great War. 
It also gives special prominence to the Home 
Countries and Overseas Dominions of the British 
Empire, and separate maps of all the new European 
States, which have been carved out of the old Empires 
of Central and Western Europe. We know of no 
pocket atlas, which combines within its covers so 
many excellent and useful features, as does Philip’s 
Handy Volume. It deserves an extensive circulation. 


All About the English Lakes. By (the late) John 
Baron. (Atkinson and I’oll.tt, Kendal, Englind) 1925. 

The publishers of All About the English Lakes 
deserve well for their enterprise in reprinting in a 
convenient form the late Mr. John Baron’s articles 
contributed to the Westmoreland Gazette. As its 
titles indicates, the book is a cyclopredia of places, 
persons, myths and happenings. It comprises in 
alphabetical order names of places and persons, 
followed by descriptive details about the former and 
biographical about the latter. The list is a compre- 
hensive one and the information brought together is 
marked by literary flavour. The book should appeal 
to all lovers of the picturesque English Lakes, their 
beauty and scenery. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 

The Mummy : A Handbook of Egyptian .Vrchieo- 
logy. By Sir K. A. Wallis-Budge, Kt. Second 
Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged. (University 
I’ress. Cambridge) 1926. 

Sir Wallis Budge’s classical work on Egyptian 
archajoljgy, called The Mummy, has just appeared in 
a thoroughly revi.sed and greatly enlarged edition. 

1 his work, originally published in 1893, had been 
out of print for some years, It has now been re- 
written and brought up-to-date ; in particular, the 
section dealing with the history of Egypt incorporates 
the important discoveries of the last thirty-five year-; 
and many of the .sections in which the various classes 
of antiquities are described have been expanded, and 
new sections have been added. There is a whole 
series of new illustrations, which materially enhance 
the value of the letter-press. In its new form The 
Mummy is much more than its title indicate.s— an 
account of the funeral ceremonies of the ancient 
E.g.vptians. It give.s, in addition, a brief history of 
I'.gypt, a list of names, an account of the Rosetta 
stone, with the story of the beginning of the decipher- 
ment of hieroglyphic writing. Other matters pertain- 
ing to Egyptology, too many to enumerate, are 
adequately’ treated in this well-got-up volume. The 
student of Egyptian history and of comparative 
religion will find this monumental work rich in 
instructive material. The new edition, which is fully 
abreast of the latest researches in Egyptian archoeo- 
de.serve,s, at the hands of students, a cordial 
welcome and a wide appreciation. 

The Science of Public Finance. By G. Findley 
Shtrras. Second Edition (Macmillan & Co., Ltd., St. 
Martin’s Street, London, E. C.) 1926. 

We reviewed the first edition of Mr. Findley 
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Shirras’s Science of Public Fnance in terms of 
appreciation as about the best text-book of the subject 
for Indian students, and now heartily welcome the 
carefully revised second edition of the work. The 
author has added in the edition under notice a new 
chapter on “Debts .^rising from a State of War.” 
This subject, to use his own words, ‘ bristles with 
difficulties,” and he offers some suggestions only’ 
after discussion with men who have deeply pondered 
it in Great Britain, in the United States, in France, 
in Italy, and at Geneva. Mr. Shirras draws inter- 
esting comparisons between the position to-day and 
that after the Napoleonic wars, when Great Britain, 
then the banker of Europe, wiped out the debts of a 
comnjon war effort. This new chapter is a valuable 
addition to a highly useful and very meritorious book. 
While it is not like Mr. Hugh Dalton’s book, of the 
same name, a spritely sketch designed “to excite the 
judgment, rather than to inform it tediously,” it i^ 
a highly informative and very instructive volume of 
seven hundred pages which, though not exciting and 
sometimes tedious, is nonetheless a very notable and 
exceedingly useful achievement, 

A Tour in Ireland. With General Observations on 
the Present State of that Kingdom made in the years 
t 77 'h t 777 and 177S. By Arthur Young. Selected and 
edited by Constantia iMaxwell, M.A. (University Press, 
Cambridge) 1926. 

Arthur Young’s Tour in Ireland first appeared in 
London in 17S0, twelve years before his celebrated 
Travels in France', and as all subsequent editions are 
now out of print, the present selection will be accept- 
able to the general reader. In it we have an accurate 
picture of Ireland as it was during the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century. All cla-ses are reviewed in 
turn and each district is systematically examined : 
the senii-'ndustrial North, the grazing and corn 
counties, the sheep ranches and the diary country. 
Although he de.scribes the linen industry, the fisheries 
and the trading activitie.s of the towns, it is to agricul- 
ture, however, that he gives most of his attention. 
The Tour is divided into two parts : minutes of the 
tour and general observations. The editor has done 
her work with discrimination, and the volume is a 
valuable contribution to the study the sociological 
condition of the eighteenth century Ireland. 

Pure Mathematics. By G. H- Hardy. New 
Edition (University Press, Cambridge) 1925. 

Mr. G. H. Hardy’s Pure Mathematics is a 
standard work in the literature of the subject it deals 


with. In bringing out the new edition the author has 
made one important change. The third edition con- 
tained an additional appendix in which he indicated 
shortly how the analytical theory of the circular 
functions might be based on the definition of the 
inverse tangent by an integral. He has now expanded 
the contents of this appendix and incorporated it in 
the text,' which makes this edition even more useful 
than its predecessors. Mr. Hardy combines in a 
remarkable measure a spirit of scientific research and 
accuracy with a pleasing style, which makes his book 
agreeable reading. The new edition should make a 
wide appeal. 


The Oxford Book of English Prose. Edited by Sir 
.Arthur Quiller-Couch . (Oxford University Press, 
London and B. I. Building, Nicol Road, Bombay) 
1925. 

We heartily welcome Sir .Arthur Quiller Couch’s new 
anthology of English prose. His now well-known 
Oxford Book of English Terse came into the literary 
world exactly a quarter of a century ago. Now it has 
a companion, in the Oxford Book of English Prose. 
In it Sir .Arthur gives passages from nearly 300 different 
authors, some of them .Americans. Mr. Thomas Hardy is 
tlie oldest and Mr. Comi^ton Mackenzie the youngest of 
thirty-six living wTiters who are quoted. “Q” says in 
h s prefa.e that he has tried to make the anthology 
as representatively English as possible, with less 
thought of robust and resounding “patriotism” than 
of subdued and hallowed emotion. This is borne out 
by a perusal of the hook, which is a judiciously- 
compiled compendium of excellent passages from the 
dawn of prose in the English language to our own 
days. Beginning with Chaucer, and ending with 
Rupert Brooke, it sweeps the whole field of English 
prose. On the whole, a skillfully managed and — 
somehow — an exciting book. It would be easy to pick 
holes in any anthology — not excepting the one under 
review. But we prefer to thank the cultured editor 
for the trouble he has taken in compiling this very 
comprehensive and useful collection. 


Humphry Clinker. By Tobias Smollet. (Oxford 
University Press, B. I. Building, Nicol Road, Bombay) 
1926. 

Essays and Essayists. Edited by Sir Henry 
Newbolt. (Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd., London, 
E. C.) 1926. 
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The Choice of Books. By (the late) Frederic 
Harrison. (Macmillan & Co,. St. Martin’s Street, 
London) 1936. 

An Outline of English Education (1760=1902). By 

J. W, Adamson. (University Press, Cambridge) 1936. 

Mr. L. Rice-Oxley opens his Introduction to the 
new edition of Humphry Clinker by remarking that 
“there has been unanimous and enthusiastic opinion 
among critics’’ that the book “is the best of Smollel’s 
novels and in itself a work of high merit.’’ That is 
quite correct and we welcome the new edition in the 
“World’s Classics’’, enriched with an excellent Intro- 
duction and elucidative notes Sir Henr} 

Xewbolt’s Essays and Essayists is an exceedingly 
good compilation. It gives in a short compass selec- 
tions from the essays of Montaigne, Bacon, Cowley, 
Steele, Addison, Goldsmith and Lamb, followed by 
those of latter-day essayists. It thus contains mucli 
riches in little room and deserves wide appreciation .. 
.... The late Mr. Frederic Harrison was one of the 
greatest essayists of the Victorian age and amongst 
his many collections of essays that known as The 
Choice of Books — first issued in 1S86 — is the most 
popular. We are, therefore, glad that the publishers 
have at last re-issued it in a form worthy of the 
contents of the t;ook. . . Professor Adamson's Outline 
of English Education is a reprint from that standard 
work— T/ie Cambridge History of English Literature. 
It is an exceedingly able exposition of the .subject and 
is enriched with a useful bibliography. 


TRANSL.VnOXS AXD ADAPTATIONS 
The Sayings of Confucius. Translated by L. A. 
Lyall. Second Edition (Longmans, Green & Co., 39, 
Paternoster Row, London, E-C. 4) 1925. 

The fir.st edition of Jlr. Lyall’s Sayings of Confu- 
cius was issued in 1909, and the revised edition is, 
therefore, very welcome. In this new edition the 
author has endeavoured to make his translation more 
nearly word for word than it was in the first edition. 
This is an advantage in a work like the one under 
review. -V short Introduction gives some account of 
the life and times of Confucius, and brief historical 
notes explain the various characters mentioned in the 
text. We commend the lxx)k to the large circle of 
readers interested in Chinese culture. 

Women in Ancient India. By Clarisse Bader. 
Translated by Mary iMartin. (Kegan, Paul, Trench, 
Trnbner & Co,, Ltd., Broadway House, 6S-74, Carter 
Lane, London) 1925. 

The late Mile Bader’s work on IVomcn in Ancient 


India, which was issued in 1S67, and was crowned by 
the French Academy, traces the position of Indian 
womanhood from the Vedic period, under the laws of 
Manu, through the heroic ages, down to the era of 
Vikramaditya, 57 B.C. It contains detailed descrip- 
tions of the great epic poems, of Kalidasa’s SacuntaLi 
and other famous legends. It is a remarkable fact 
that women were numbered among the poets in India 
as early as the fifth century, B. C., and from the 
twelfth century, A.D., onwards. The work should 
prove a valuable companion for students who cannot 
study the original records in Sanskrit. It is strange 
that so useful a work on a subject of great interest 
and importance w'as not accessible, until now, to 
those who do not know French. The book is justly f. 
regarded as a classic in the literature of Indian anti- li 
quities and the excellent English rendering should 1| 
command a large circulation amongst students of f 
Indian civilization and culture. 

Hindi Religions Poetry. By the Revd. Ahmad 
Shah and the Revd. E. W. Ormerod (S. P. G. Mission, 
Cawnpore) 1925. 

The Revd. Ahmad Shah is a well-known scholar of 
Hindi and the work he has just produced, in collabora- 
tion with the Revd. Mr. Ormerod, is of great interest 
alike to the students of Plindi language and li’.erature 
as to those of Hinduism. The book — called Hindi 
Religious Poctiy — contains English tran.slations of 
selections from the writings of a number of well- 
known religious poets of India. The original and the 
translation are printed in parallel columns and a 
brief biographical sketch of each poet is also given. 
The object of the publication is frankly propagandist. 
It is stated in the Introduction that the religious 
feeling of the people of India finds its natural expres- 
sion through hymns and that “any attempt to present 
Christianity to the iteople of India must follow a 
similar course.’’ In spite, however, of the object of 
the compilation, the translations with the original 
must be found useful by those who want to become 
familiar with the teachings in the hymns of the saints 
of Hinduism. There are samples given of devotional 
poetry of about forty saints, who expressed their 
thoughts in simple language which could easily be 
understood by the masses. Hence the value of this 
excellent compilation. 


The Eumenides of Aeschylus. Translated bv Gilbert 
Murray. (George Allen and Unwin, 40, Museum 
Street, London, W. C.) 1925. 
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Choric Songs from Aeschylus. By E. S. Hoernle, 
I. C. S. (Basil Blackwell, Broad Street, Oxford) 1925. 

Professor Gilbert Murray's renderings into English 
of the works of the Greek dramatists have long since 
been acknowledged as about the best available to 
present-day readers. We welcome therefore, the 
addition to the series of an equally excellent transla- 
tion of The Furies of Aeschylus. It is to us an 
agreeable surprise to find a member of the Indian 
Civil Service turn from his daily drudgery to translat- 
ing successfully the Choric Songs from three of the 
well-known plays of Aeschv-lus. Mr. Hoernle’s book 
is a useful contribution to European classical 
literature. 


Modern Russian Poetry. Translated and edited by 
B. Deutsch and A Yarmolinsky; 

Contemporary German Poetry. Chosen and trans- 
lated, by the same editors ; and 

An Anthology of Italian Lyrics (from the 13th 
century to the present day) . Chosen and translated 
by R. Rendell. (.Ml three published by John Lane the 
Bodley Head, Ltd., London) 1925. 

The Bodley Head House of Messrs. John Lane has 
been rightly described as a “nest of singing birds,” 
as it has ever since its inception been identified with 
the publication of highly appreciable works of original 
poetry and EngTiiE renderings of the great poetic 
literature of continental Europe. The three books 
noted above belong to the latter category. The first 
brings together lyrics covering the whole range of 
Russian literature and translated expressly for the 
volume under notice, enriched further with an 
introductory essay dealing with the currents and 
eddies of Russian poetry and brief notes on each poet. 
The same features mark the anthologies of contem- 
porary German poetry (last fifty years) and of Italian 
lyrics from the thirteenth century down to our own 
days. The third and last is the most comprehensive 
of the series, as it deals with the whole range of the 
subject. All the three volumes will be found enjoy- 
able by lo\ers of good literature. 


SOME BOOKS ON ART. 

MCR.\I, DECOKAIOKS and I’AINTERS IN TEMI'ERA.-^ 

Under the above title has been published a most 
admirable collection of various papers and notes which 

^Papers of the Society of Mural Decorators and 
I Painters in Tempera. Second Volume— 1907 1924, 


have accumulated between the years 1907 to 1924, on 
a large number of subjects of great technical interest 
to all decorators, and more especially those who are 
concerned with the more advanced and higher classes 
of work that are comprised in tempera and fresco 
mural decoration. 

The collection has been arranged and ably edited 
by Mr. John D. Batten, whose work as a pioneer in the 
revival of ancient traditional processes is as well- 
known as his part in the making known of Japanese 
processes of woodcutting and printing. Certain papers 
on music, on theory of colour, and on Chinese paint- 
ing have been omitted in the desire to include, it 
seems, only the date having technical relevance, and 
as a result the volume is without doubt one of the 
most valuable works of that class which have 
appeared in recent year.?. They gather together infor- 
mation which can only be found by laborious search. 
Few have time or patience to conduct laborious 
researches, and we are grateful for the compilation of 
papers which are excellently printeS, at a moderate 
price. The chemical composition, application and 
preparation, and the eventual behaviour of pigments 
in association with certain types of media or ground, 
occupy much space. The consideration of certain 
well-known antique remains, as those discovered by 
Sir .\rthuer Evans at Knossos in Crete; and the well- 
known .\janta Cave paintings near Ujjain in India, Is 
brought into relation with modern work such as that 
by Mrs. Sargant Florence at the Old School, at 
Oakham, the processes of which are described in full. 

Closely allied with this are notes on the encaustic 
treatment of tempera, a process which seems to have 
been used by the Greeks in much of their work, and 
in w hich media experimental work Eas ' been con- 
ducted by Mr. A. B. Thompson and Mr. R. Burns 
Arsa, who worked in association with Professor 
P. Laurie. Tempera methods are discussed by 
Maxwell .\rmfield, the well-known painter and 
designer, and also the methods or the Beuron artist 
are stated, as well as a note by Holmen Hunt con- 
i!erning the methods of himself and others of the 
Pre-Raphaeliti company. 

Mr. Batten’s own contributions concern fresco 
inateriaK and methods, such as the prepartion of lime 

Printed for the Society at the Dolphin Press, Brighton : 
may be obtained from the Hon. Secretarv, Mr^ F. F. 
Jatkson. Edited by John D. Batten, Dem'v Svo.134 pp. 
and 6 plates, la, Phillimore Gardens. WS., London, 
lYice 10/6 by Post ii/-. 
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putty, but he gives also a useful method of single 
coat gilding for burnished work. 

Further notes concern varnish res’.ns, mediums and 
pigments and a microsopic examination of the setting 
of lime which was carried out by the late Sir George 
Beilby, F.R.S. The traditional “water-wax” medium 
u-ed by Jehan he Begue, a fifteenth century Parisian 
official, is detailed in full, 

Artists in India who practice or contemplate musical 
decoration will find that the hundred and thirty 
pages are full of information of solid professional 
interest, and they are recommended to acquire the 
book as a work of reference and study ; w hile it is a 
volume that no manufacturer of paint who desrre to 
keep pace with present and possible future develop- 
ments can afford to ignore. For example, the 
enormous increase in recent years in the use of con- 
crete is fairly certain to arouse a demand from 
manufacturers for a new class of paints, capable of 
direct application to concrete and able to withstand 
the varying rigour^ of the English climate. Such 
pigments and media appear to l>e technically if not 
yet commercially possible, and it is to informative 
papers such as these that we may turn in the hope 
of assistance in the problem of large scale production 
and use of a class of decoration formerly possible only 
by the use of traditional method under skilled 
guidance from start to finish. 

The Children of Aries. By C. J. Campbell. 
Decorated with woodcuts by W. G. Raffe. Flscp 4 to 
pp. 41. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1925, Price 6/-. 

This charming volume is a delight to the eye 
at first sight and yet more pleasing to the mind on 
further examination. Though it is but a slight, thin 
volume, beautifully printed on hand-made paper with 
wide and pleasant margins, it is so attractive that 
one is uncertain whether to first respond to the 
decorations or to the printed words with their bold 
initials. 

The --ubstance of the book consists of a number of 
disconnected items, through which runs the thread 
suggested by the title, on the general idea of The 
Children of Aries from the story myths of ancient 
Greece. The author is evidently a worshipper if not 
a lover of the God Pan. The sketches are short, each 
about a page only, and might be termed prose poems, 
for in their skilful and dainty delineation of a mood, 
we find a variety' that has charm, in some grave, some 
gay, others even cynical and mystical, in which the 
writer proves a sense of the value of words though 


here and there arises a moment of doubt, whether 
the speaker in the fir-t person is the .same through- 
out or not. Though so short, the mood of all is 
large and free with a feeling of open spaces, and a 
personal quality of a dual kind, deep and sombre, yet 
elvish, fanciful and wayward, and even inconsequent. 
V\e understand that this is the first published work 
of this author but we have no hesitation in saying 
that its reveals a capable and workmanlike hand 
obedient to a deft imagination, that will go far if the 
freshness is retained. 

Coming to the decorations we meet work obviously 
not that of any beginner, but that of a master of 
design whose work is now known everywhere. To 
ask Jfr. Raffe to decorate this book was a stroke of 
genius on the part of the pubhsher or the author, 
whichever was responsible. So well is the writer 
served by the artist, so well does each and every item 
suggest, without a literal depicting of some incident 
already done in the words, that the fitting is Hke 
words and music, both supplementing each other, both 
supreme m their own sphere. We do not thus 
depreciate the author in any sense when we say that 
the artist has made this book a work of art. There 
is no stint of labour, no lack of care, and an 
abundance of great beauty. There is an engraving o.n 
almost every page, some being full-page designs ; some 
headpieces, and other tailpieces. With perhaps one 
exception they fit as if they grew there, having an 
almost architecural unity, found mainly in the old 
Italian woodcut books, similarly designed by one 
artist. 

Ihe artist’s work has developed in style since the 
i.ssue of his splendid work, Poems in Black and 
11 lute, and he has a technique which is in some 
designs quite distinct from that of any other master 
engraver. Ihe first cut, the frontispiece, is a niaguiii- 
cent achie\ement : a wonderful effect of dripping frost 
amid hills of ice with my.sterious half-suggested faces 
and one tiny figure, it is unique alike in atmosphere 
and design. This cut is unquestionably one of the 
best we have ever seen. On page 18 is another fine 
piece of decoration, in which the artist’s undoubted 
.genius for work on wood has excelled. A figure of a 
draped woman bends on one knee searching the ground 
b\ the light of a lamp. The technique is masterly 
m Its direct and unhesitating simplicity. There are 
luaiiv other designs in this feast of typographical art, 
such as the little headpiece on page 27 apparently the 
work of but a few minutes but thoughtful and quite 
complete as an excellent example of the much — boomed 
“white line work” in which, however, it appears this 
artist IS eijually at home as such an artist as Eric Gill. 
The lake scene of page 21 is exquisite in its suggestion 
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of water. There is no other modern engraver we 
know, not even Mrj. Raverat or J. F. Greenwood, 
who has such a sure command of atmospheric effect, 
aUied to unfading skill in composition. W. G. Raff 4 
IS a complete artist of the book as this present volume 
shows, as it appears from the colophon that he has 
completely designed the book. The whole production 
is a very successful piece of work, in which all con- 
cerned are to be congratulated. We cordially recom- 
mend this work to all who appreciate real art in word 
and line. 

The Technique of Water Colour Painting. By 
Richmond and J. Tittle Johns. Demy 4to clothgilt, 
73 PP- nnd 31 full-page colour plates. (Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons, Ttd.). 

Water colour painting is a peculiarly British art, 
since it has there attained an excellence, a variety of 
technique and a fertility of invention more than else- 
where, combined with a wide and popular practice 
which the town-dwellers’ new found love of landscape 
has increased with deprivation of natural beauty. Yet 
few books on the technical side have succeeded in 
setting down so much as these born teachers now 
offer in a volume equally fascinating for i’s accuracy 
in advice as for examples of accomplished w’orkman- 
ship in the numerous and well-printed plates. They 
offer not merely one style of technique which they 
happen to find personally convenient, but ranged 
through all, from the spurists ideal of transparent 
colour and nothing but water, to the other extreme 
of body-colour and gummy media. The 18 chapters, 
free of all padding and useless literary sentiments 
that do not get us anywhere, give a complete statement 
of all methods : wash and line, white and tinted paper, 
wiping and scratching, dry or soaked paper, and even 
can admit the “lucky accident” ignored by many, but 
known to every student. Controversy between schools 
is absent : all may find something, good work can be 
achieved by various methods, and the possession of 
different styles will enable ns fittingly to adjust style 
properly to subject regarding which this delightful 
book by two enthusiastic craftsmen gives most valuable 
information. 


TWO RECENT WORKS OF FICTION. 

One Increasing Purpose. By Mr. .^. S. M. 
Hutchinson (Hoddcr & Stoughton, 7/6). 

Simon, shortly after the conclusion of the Great 
War, had retired from the regular army, betaken 
himself into the country, found a cottage and bought 


a horse. “What’s he want a horse for?” was the 
comment of his brother Charles, whose only contri- 
bution to life was a question uttered in the voice of 
one who thinks himself badly treated. 

But Charles was not the only one who asked 
questions about Simon, whose look in recent years 
had somehow changed. There w'as something up with 
Simon, and it is this something that gives Mr 
A. S. M. Hutchinson a theme for his novel “One 
Increasing Purpose.” The book may turn out to be 
the outstanding publication of the year, for it has a 
frankly religious outlook and expresses the feelings 
of many men disappointed wnth the condition of 
England, where a great gulf exists betw'een the pro- 
mises and accomplishments. The author is daring not 
so much in realism as in saying things that ought to 
be said by others, in risking his hold on the reading 
pnbHc by giving them religion, by exposing the soul 
when people seem to be satisfied with a veneer. 

Simon the hero, is one eager to take a part in w'hat 
he watched yet nervously different of seeking invita- 
tion; whimsically dubious of his capacity to hold his 
own. But he asks himself a question and seeks ever 
for the answer. This is the question, “Why am I 
spared?” When the answer came he had within him 
the absolute knowledge that, through these 
perilous years of the war, and of those tbousand.s 
more gifted and more worthy who had fallen and 
who yet would fall, he had been spared and selected 
and set apart for one especial purpose. 

But he could not believe that God was behind the 
purpose, and sometimes had the uncanny, frightened 
feeling that God was after him. One day he was 
alone in a country church where he knelt in conscious- 
ness alone of that great stillness that filled him. 
Then he spoke, “if, as with Simon, it is mine to bear 
Thy cross, O God, then suffer me some truth that I 
can understand.” No more and remained thus. Such 
a prayer could not go unanswered. Simon describes 
the discovery of the purpose thus ; — "I was walking 
in a w'ood near my cottage along a grassy driv'e, 
which since the first day I happened upon it I had 
always called my Mother’s walk 

“W'ell, then, I had been thinking of her, delight- 
in.g mj' eves on this and this of Nature’s lovely 
tresurv spread along my way, and saying in my 
heart, “Look, mother; touch this, mother,” but in 
the moment I now come to I was not thinking of her ; 
I was not consciously thinking of anything — my mind 
was empty — and suddenly in my mind was this extra- 
ordinary sentence “Christ the Common Denomi- 

nator”. This is how tlie author interprets it. “Jesus 
Christ, Son of Man and Son of God, is the Common 
Denominator, the Common Principle of every human 
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being — that He is the element which is common in 
us all.” Every smile, every kind action, seen or felt 
ir. those about us, those with whom we live, those 
whom we only pass and see, is simply the Christ who 
!s in them, appearing in th.em. 

Having discovered his purpose and interpreted it 
to his own satisfaction, he makes his plans to travel 
the country, telling his gospel as lie goes in his 
caravan. 

Larry, one of the characters in the book, said, “I 
went to hear him last night. The Man with the Lamp 
they call him ; and talk about crowds ! There must 
have been hundreds who couldn’t get near enough to 
hear, I heard!” 

Thus the theme proceeds to the end, but it must 
not be thought it is devoid of lighter touches. There 
is much in the book that one finds in the average 
novel of to-day, and much of that is not of the best 
There is not the same melo-dramatic force which 
characterises “If Winter Comes” but some of the 
writing reminds one of the weaknesses of the more 
popular book. Mr. Hutchinson can be frightfully 
vague at times, but worse than his vagueness is a 
habit of adding words to a sentence already convey- 
ing its essential idea, i.e., Refering to his mother’s 
death he makes, Simon say, “Her death, causing, 
once the first rending sense of loss was healed, no 
apparent change in his gay and easy way of life, was 
an event which remained secret to himself, an active 
condition of his existence for ever, daily, thereafter.” 
Many people became angry with Hutchinson because 
of his loose writting in “If Winter Comes” and they 
will be angry again when they read this work, but 
after the first few chapters the writing improves. A 
master-hand seems to get to work, and the author 
warms to his task without losing any of the touches 
of an accomplished artist. This is especially noticable 
when the characters are active. But when thev 
pliilosophise they are boring, and. none but those 
accustomed to reading sermons and other dry matter 
will wade though some of the writer’s homiletics. 
There is nothing in the book to carry through without 
pause. There is too much soliloquy in it to express 
palpitating life. Simon in spite of his purpose is half 
asleep, at least that is the impression the book leaves 
on the reader. 

There is one other serious fault. No religion that 
is alive can be labelled, and although the religion of 
Simon is supposed to be alive it is called “K. O. H 
kindness”. It reminds one too much of soap, yes! 
soft soap if you like. 

There is no doubt that the author has taken a risk 
in publishing this book, but there may be people who 
are prepared to listen to this style of preaching. Some 


ma\- profit by it, but the vast majority will turn away 
thinking not of its message but of what it might have 
been. Frankly the book is dull and few there are 
who will turn to it for a second perusal. 

R. M. GoodField 


A NEW STUDY OF AN OLD PROBLEM. 

A Passage to India. By Mr. E. M. Forster (Edwanl 
Arnold, London) . 

It it were not against the liberty of the -ubjerl 
t) make the reading of any book coinpuLory — apart 
from examinations — every student for the Indian 
Civil Service might with advantage be required ro 
read A Passage to India b_v Mr. E. M. Forster before 
he takes his own to that countrv. The man or woman 
who is already a confirmed Anglo-Indian is more likely 
to regard this remarkable novel as heretical stuff. 

Yet there is a convincing coolness and sanitc 
about Mr. E. M. Forster’s study of the “race- 
consciousness” of the English community at Chandra- 
pore, ill its action and reaction on the Indian life 
around it. The author presents his characters with 
a kind of judicial detachment which fori fids us to sav 
that he is taking .sides with either th.e English 
official group, or the more subtle Indian professional 
men whom he drawls for ns with extraordinary skill. 
His half-attractive, dubious licro. Dr. .\ziz, remains an 
elusive personality to us all througli the story as he 
does to Fielding, the man who “travelled light” and 
so came nearest mentally to the man he befriended. 

McBryde, the District vSuperintenilent of Police, 
and “the most reflective and best educated of the 
Chaiidrapore officials,” sums up the whole strength 
and weakness of the official attitude wlieii he tries to 
restrain Fielding from taking tlie part of tlie accuse 1 

.\ziz The man who doesn’t toe the line is lost 

If you leave the line, you leave a gap in the line.” 

Perhaps few writers would have resisted the 
temptation to make Adela Quested a beautiful, or at 
lea.st an appealing, heroine, but Mr. Forster’s artistic 
instinct is sound, and the girl round whom the most 
dramatic episodes of the story centre, is a plain 
\oung Englishwoman, without charm, only distin- 
guished by her craving to know “the real India,” 
and by an uncommon degree of mental bonestv. 

There are wonderful word-pictures in this book — 
of scenes in city and country— of the crowded Cour*^ 
in which Aziz appears as a prisoner— of Hindu 
Temple worship. \Ve see something of that mysteri- 
ous India of which the .Author says “,She calls 
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'Come’ through her hundred mouths, through objects 
ridiculous and august. But come to what ? She has 
never defined. She is net a promise, only an 
appeal.” 

So much thought and penetration aie shewn in this 
book that we can hardly avoid seeking for its aim — 
or ‘moral.” It will not be found in a final tag, nor 
in any definite suggestion. Perhaps Adela’s elderly 
friend, Mrs. Moore — the only one who "stole into the 
heart” of an Indian — provides most illumination. 


Her son Ronny, the City Magistrate, “approved of 
religion so long as it endorsed the National Anthem” 
but field that "behaving pleasantly” to Indians was a 
side-issue. She insists that the matter is vital — 

“God has put us on earth to love our neighbours 

and to shew it Good will and more good wilL 

Though I speak with the tongues of " 

An old solution, not yet superseded. 

Mdriei Kent 
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SOME REMEniHS FOR HINDU-MAHOMEDAN RIOTS. 
By Sir P. S. Sh aswamy Aiyer, k.c-s.i., c.i.k. 


The tension between the Hindu and the 
iMahomedan communities, which has been daily 
growing more and more acute, has manifested 
itself during the last five years in a series of 
deplorable outbreaks which must fill with grief 
and shame the heart of every Indian, who cares 
for peace and progress in the country. The 
professions of brotherhood which were made 
from many a political platform have proved 
hollow. The unity between the two communi- 
ties supposed to have been brought about during 
the height of the Non-co-operation agitation and 
the Khilafat movement has not been able to 
withstand the pull of religious fanaticism or 
communal interest. The need for unity has, no 
doubt, been realised as indispensable to success 
in the struggle for political freedom against a 
foreign Government. But any union preached 
and based inereh’ upon a hatred of foreign rule 
can, at best, be only ephenrcral. If the appeals 
for unity had been inspired by a irositive and 
constructive creed, and if efforts had been made 
to promote mutual understanding, tolerance, 
kindliness and respect, there might have been 
a better chance of success. The participation 
of the Hindus by way of a sympathetic strike in 
the Khilafat agitation is an instance of the 
insincerity in public life rrnwittingly promoted 
by Mr. Gandhi. It is no wonder that this 
simulacrum has shared the usual fate of all 
shams. 

While the tension is fairly widespread in 


lioth the communities and especially in Northern 
India, it is due to different causes among the 
educated classes and the uneducated masses. 
Tile antagonism between the masses of the two 
communities may be traced to the spirit of 
fanaticism on the one side, or superstition on the 
other, and to the feeling of religious intolerance. 
.\ntipathies based on rcligiorrs bigotry can be 
radically cured onE’ by a wider diffusion of 
higher education. Among the educated classes 
the tension owes its origin to political ambitions 
and to a feeling of mutual mistrust. The 
Maliomcdans are distrustful of the manner in 
which the iunuence of the Hindu majority may 
be used in the provinces in which the latter 
are mimericalUf preponderant, tin the other 
hand, not mereh' does the Hindu reciprocate 
this feeling of distrust where the IMahomedans 
are in a majority, but considers himself justified 
b'v actual experience of the manner in which 
the Mahotnedan majority has used its power. 
The Hindu feels also that owing to the bellicose 
disposition of the Alahomedan, he has been 
unduly favoured by the Government and that 
unless he can also stand up to defend his rights, 
the Alahomedan will continue to be aggressive 
and will always claim more than his due and 
succeed in getting it. The fear of the Mussal- 
man looking always to the West and cherishing 
schemes of pan-Islarnic domination is always 
ineseiit to the mind of the Hindu. The Hindu 
is convinced that the application of the com- 
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rauiial principle, wliether in the constitutional 
or 111 the administrative sphere, is bound to be 
liarmiul to the State and he does not put 
fonvard any claim to office on communal 
grounds in Northern India. The Mahomedaii 
feels that irrespective of any tests of efficiency 
or intrinsic merit, preferment to office on com- 
munal grounds must be allowed until his 
community is able to overtake the other in 
education. t)f the two forms of tension exist- 
ing among the educated classes and the masses, 
the former must be pronounced to be the most 
dangerous to the commonweal. The feeling of 
tension among the lower classes on both sides 
manifests itsedf in lireaches of the peace which, 
can be dealt with by the strong arm of the law 
and does not and need not affect the constitu- 
tional structure of the Government. 

II. 

I do not iji'oposj to offer any suggestions for 
the solution of the problem as it affects tlie 
educated classes of the two communities. I 
shall deal with the riuestioii onli- as it affects 
ihe nia;;,ses of the two communities. That this 
tension is often fomented by some of the 
educated members of the communities and 
exploited by them seems credible. The disas- 
trous riots occurring in various places attended 
with loss of life, injury to person or property 
and the desecration of places of worship must, 
to some extent, be ascribed to the baneful 
influence of the propaganda of class-hatred 
carried on in the press and on the platform by 
.I'onie sectarian writers and speakers. Con- 
ferences have been lield and pious resolutions 
have been i«ssed, but few definite suggestions 
have been made to deal with the evil. One 
important weapon in the hands of the Govern- 
ment has been allowed to rust unused. The 
powers conferred upon the Government by 
section 153 (al of the Penal Code and section 
loS of the Criminal Procedure Code are ample 
to deal with the miscreants who i)romote class 
hatred by abusing tlie freedom of the press and 
the freedom of speech allowed by law. The 
imwilingness of Government to make use of 
their powers under these sections is perhaps due 
to a feat of ineurring unpopularity and the 
possible reiiroach of taking sides with one party 
or another. It would be uncharitable to suggest 
that the unwillingness of Government to inter- 
fere is due to any feeling of indifference to the 


growth of sectarian disunion. Care will, of 
course, have to be exercised in distinguishing 
between cases where the motive of the writer 
or speaker is to incite hatred or violence and 
cases where a reference is made to previous 
incidents for the purpose of suggesting lawful 
measures or remedies for protection. We have 
known cases in which even the bare mention of 
incidents like the iMoplah rebellion or the Kohat 
outrages has been criticised as likely to cause 
ill-feeling. But there ought to be no serious 
difficulty in determining whether the object of 
a writer or speaker is to secure the removal of 
a legitimate grievance or to create bad blood. 
The first remedy, then, that occurs to one’s mind 
is a prompt and effective use of the powers 
possessed bj' the Government under these 
sections. 

HI. 

The two causes which most commonly lead 
to communal riots are the practices of cow- 
killing and the practice of carrying processions ■ 
with music in front of mos'ines. As regards the 
former, there are some Hindus who go to the 
length of advocating complete prohibition of the 
slaughter of cows. But it is open to doubt 
whether Hindus generally would go to this 
length. If they do, their attitude must be con- 
demned as unreasonable and inconsistent with 
a due regard for the rights of other sections of 
the community. But I have heard that what 
the Hindus object to is not the slaughter of 
cows in the slaughter-house but their slaughter 
in public places or in ifiaces where the slaughter 
will be visible to the public, and to the leading 
of cows destined for slaughter through the 
public streets in a fiannting manner so as to 
wound the feelings of the Hindus. That this, 
version is probably correct gains support from 
the fact that these riots take place only on 
particular festival days and not on ordinary days 
during the year. Every one knows that 
hundreds of cows are slaughtered on ordinary 
days in the great cities of Calcutta, Bombay and 
iMadras without giving rise to any riots. If 
this version is correct, the slaughter of the 
animals whether in public streets or places or 
in such a manner as to be open to the public 
view, even though it is made inside a mosque, 
and so as to offend the feelings of passers-by or 
of the people in the neighlxinrhood should be 
made punishable, ffhe municipal enactments in 
force in many cities provide against slaughter 
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in places not licensed for the purpose. An 
exception is generalh' made in connection with 
religious festivals or places of public worship. 
While the general rules may be relaxed in 
regard to such places and occasions, it must be 
distinctly provided in the licence or by specific 
legislation that the slaughter should not be made 
in such a manner as to offend the feelings of 
the public. The other common cause of riots is 
the carrying on of processions accompanied bv 
music in front of mosques. Appeals have been 
made to the members of the two communities 
to come to an understanding upon this vexed 
question, but so far without success. It is note- 
worthy that Hindu- ^Mahomedan riots are 
comparatively far less frequent in the Indian 
States than in British India. The recent riot 
at Gulbarga, when a large number of Jain and 
Hindu temples were destroyed, is an exception 
to the rule. 

I had occasion to consider this question with 
some attention a few years ago. Towards the 
end of 1919 a Resolution was moved in the 
Madras Legislative Council that a committee of 
non-official Hindus and Mahomedans should be 
appointed to consider what steps could be taken 
to arrive at an amicable settlement with a view 
to put a stop to the frequent disturbances be- 
tween the iMahomedans and the Hindus in con- 
nection with the beating of tom-toms and the 
playing of mu^ic during processions in front of 
mosques. A committee was appointed in 1920 
and I was appointed as the chairman. Two 
meetings of the committee were held during the 
3^ear and I was subsequently obliged to resign 
my membership owing to my absence from 
Madras in connection with my duties in the 
Legislative Assembly. I believe that the com- 
mittee came to no conchrsion and that it proved 
abortive. Though I do not consider myself at 
liberty’ to state what took place in the com- 
mittee, there is no objection to my placing before 
the public some of the views which I then formed 
and which I still believe to be applicable to 
the conditions of the present. Before suggest- 
ing the femedies to be applied, it is desirable to 
state briefly the law applicable to the conduct 
of processions accompanied by music when 
passing Mahomedan mosques. Disturbances 
between the followers of different creeds or sects 
in regard to procssions are the result of a con- 
flict of claims of right and the inadequacy of the 
law to regulate such conflict or of the adminis- 
tration to enforce the due observance of the law 


where it is adequate. It is a well-established 
right that an assembly lawfullj^ engaged in the 
performance of religious worship or religious 
ceremonies shall be protected from disturbances. 

This right is deduced from, or at anj’ rate 
held to be recognised by, the existence of the 
provision in section 296 of the Indian Penal 
Code. It is on the other hand a well-established 
right that persons maj' for a lawful purpose use 
a common highway by parading it with music so 
that the3' do not obstruct the use of it b3" other 
persons. It was laid down ’03^ the IMadras High 
Court that the right to protection in the per- 
formance of religious worship or religious 
ceremonies is limited to an assembly 
and does not extend to individuals engaged 
in worship in a public mosque. As 
assemblies for puriioses of worship are scarcely 
held in any place at all hours but are generally 
held at appointed hours only, it was held by 
the Madras High Court that there was no 
necessity for a rule restricting the right of 
procession in the neighbourhood of a recognised 
place of worship except during the appointed 
hours of congregational worship. The conten- 
tion of many IMahomedans is that while there 
are certain primary hours of worship in mosques, 
persons who are unable to attend during the 
p.rimary hours are permitted and required to 
attend the mostiue and perform their prayers 
during all the remaining hours of the day. 
This contention was negatived by a full bench 
of the Madras High Court in the Salem case 
and the decision was approved hy the Privy 
Council in the Aligarh case disixised of by them 
towards the end of 1924. In the Salem case it 
was contended that irrespective of the question 
whether public worship was actually proceed- 
ing, the sanctity of a mosque as a building 
dedicated to public worship required that persons 
passing the mosque should stop the playing of 
music. The Court rejerted this contention also 
and held that it would have to be considered 
whether such a custom could, even if proved, 
be regarded as reasonable. In their recent 
decision the Privy Council have also approved 
the view of the ISIadras High Court that persons 
of whatever sect are entitled to conduct 
religious processions through the public streets 
so that they do not interfere with the ordinary 
use of such streets b3^ the public and subject 
to such directions as the Magistrates may law- 
fully give to prevent the obstruction of the 
thoroughfare or breaches of the public peace. 
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IV. 

Any claim by the IMahomedan community to 
interdict processions with music at times 
other than the periods set apart for con- 
gregational worship and in derogation of the 
right of procession can only be justified on the 
ground of usage. How far aii}’ particular usage 
should be recognised is a question which can 
onl\' be solved by considerations of general 
expediency and by determining whether the 
restriction of right involved in the recognition 
of the usage is or is not reasonable under the 
existing conditions of society. In some cases 
there has been a claim by iMahomedans in 
particular localities to prohibit the performance 
of music even in private houses during the 
IMuharram season. The fact that the Mahom- 
medans might have forced the Hindus to 
lespect their religion when they were in power 
or that even when their supremacy ceased they 
might have by a show or threat of force 
compelled a concession to their prejudices would 
not be a ground for recognising such an uu- 
leasonable custom. But, granting that a claim, 
to interdict the playing of music during all 
hours of the day would not be unreasonable, it 
would have to be shown with reference to the 
particular mosque that such a claim has been 
recognised as a \alid custom. Tlie procedure 
usually followed by the authorities is, it is 
believed, to ascertain from the authorities of 
the mosque or the local i\Iahomedan community 
the hours of congregational worship. When 
they refuse to give the information, the 
Magistrates and the Police must fix certain 
hours for the congregational worship to the best 
of their own lights. In cases where the claim 
to stop the playing of music extends to all 
hours of the day, the claim should be required 
to be established by clear i:)roof of a valid 
custom. The custom being ascertained, it lies 
upon the Executive to protect the parties in the 
enjoyment of their respective rights. IMagistrates 
are too often in the habit of interdicting the 
exercise of legal rights on the ground of the 
likelihood of a breach of the peace. While 
recognizing the powers of the magistracy to 
prohibit the exercise even of a legal right when 
there is a danger of an infraction of the public 
peace, it was pointed out by Sir Charles Turner, 
C. J., that the repetition of such orders is bound 
to create the impression that the authorities are 
powerless to protect persons in the enjoyment 


of their civil rights and against the class from 
whom violence is apprehended. When this 
impression takes hold of the minds of large 
sections of the population, graver dangers are 
to be apprehended from refusing than from 
conceding protection to the legitimate enjoy- 
ment of civil rights. The essential step, then 
which seems to be called for in connection with 
the disputes over the playing of music before 
mosques, is to ascertain whether any valid 
custom has been established of prohibiting the 
pla\'ing of music in front of the mosques during 
all hours of the day. 

While the remarks made above apply to 
existing mosques, the remedy called for in the 
case of new places of public worship is more b.v 
way of preventive action. Every new ]'ilace of 
public worship should be regarded as a i)Otential 
source of communal friction and no building 
should be allowed to be erected except with the 
previous permission of the Government. The 
previous sanction of the Government to the 
construction of new buildings for public worship 
has been required either by legislation or by 
administrative order in the States of Mysore, 
Travancore, Cochin and Hyderabad and the 
enforcement of the rule has been attended with 
great success ni the prevention of communal 
riots. M’itli reference to the conditions in 
Southern India, I formulated fome detailed 
suggestions for the pre\'entive action recom- 
mended and I re[)roduce the more important of 
them below. 

1. Where any community intends to erect 
any new building for public worship or to 
convert any existing building into one for 
l)ublic worship, or to alter any entrance there- 
of, or to extend or alter any existing temple, 
mosque or church beyond the limits of the 
existing site, the previous permission of the 
Government should be obtained, after furnish- 
ing the prescribed plans and information and 
after notice to the communities interested. 

2. Permission should be refused: 

('i) \\ here the new building is within the 
ambit of the custoniarv religious pro- 
cession of the worshippers of any 
existing temple nr church ; 

(b) Where the street in which the new 
building is proposed to be erected is 
wholly or mainly inhabited by the 
hdlowers of a different creed or sect 
and also where the position is such 
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as will inevitably create ill-feeling or 
danger to the public peace ; 

(c) Where 8113’ proposed extension of an 
existing building for public worship 
would bring it into such close 
proximity to a rival place of worship 
as to be likely to give rise to ill- 
feeling ; 

(J) Where it is proposed to alter the main 
entrance of a moscpie, temple or 
church so as to make it neuE’ face 
a high-road or thoroughfare. 


3. A mosque erected in future with the 
previous sanction of the Government should be 
entitled to the same recognition in respect of 
prohibition of music as an old mosjue irrespec- 
tive of the question of its age. 

4. To carr\- out this police^ effectively, a 
register should be prepared b}' the District 
Clfficcrs of the existing buildings for public 
worship actualh- in use on some suitable date 
anterior to the legislation as maj- be specified. 


THE PROBLEM OF INDIAN STATES— II. 

Bv “An Ex-Mtntstkr.’’ 


We considered in our first article some of the 
grievances of the subjects of Indian States. They 
niostU’ proceed from the purel_v autocratic nature 
of their system of administration and this kind 
of administration is not subje.t to the .general 
process of evolution. Other grievances are due 
to the subordinate nature of these States which 
have no status in international law, but are 
entirely unrelated to each other except through 
the common ovcrlordship of the British Govern- 
ment. So far as foreign countries are concerned 
these vStates form as complete a part of British 
Empire as au\' British district. Passports, status 
abroad, emigration, etc., present the same pro- 
blems to their subjects as to British Indian 
subjects ; onlv the former have to go through 
two channels, while the latter have to go throu.gh 
onlv one. As regards inter-state relations ther' 
are exclusively regulated through the British 
political officers except in certain cases of a 
routine nature. lu several parts of India these 
States are interlaced with each other and various 
kinds of disp’ates often arise which have to be 
adjudicated upon bv the political officers whe 
are foreign to these States. Tlie State subjects 
have in man\’ cases to be under two masters, one 
the visible ruler of the vState, and the other the 
invisible, though perhaps even more autocratic, 
political officer attached to the State. This 


invisible nde often acts in devious wa.vs and is 
not subject to the usual ch.ecks of free discus- 
sion and publicity. 

Tile system of law prevalent in a State is 
generally anomalo'us. Nest of the laws passed 
in British India are made applicable to States 
by notifications of their rulers, but each State 
has some special laws of its own. The well- 
known uncertainty and incognoscibilit.v of law 
is thus accentuated in the case of these 
States. When we add to this fact the further 
fact that the Judges in most of these States are 
not as competent as those in British India, have 
not the same securiw of tenure as in the case 
of the judges of the Chartered High Courts, and 
are supposed to be susceptible to underhand 
influences, the position of the subjects of 
Indian States is often the most pitiable and it 
is no wonder that thec' often look with env\' on 
the judicial administration in British India. The 
recent strictures passed bv the Chief Justice of 
Nadi-as on the so-called justice administered 
» in H\'derabad is a case in point. IManv cases 
of injustice in this and other States are 
whispered about, though full details are 
naturally wanting. It is not uncommon 
to have persons rotting in jail for years 
without any charge being brought against them, 
the only reason being the will of the ruler. 
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t.ccassiciially put in motion by the political 
officers.* When such things occur in British. 
India, a big agitation is the consequence and 
even Parliament may take cognisance of the 
matter. But similar things take place even more 
frequently in the States and nobodj* is any the 
wiser and even the small satisfaction cf public 
resentment is denied to the aggrieved party. 

It is but fair to mention some of the points 
<n which these States have a just cause of com- 
plaint. Their subjection to the impalpable will 
of the political officers has already been 
mentioned. Another just complaint is the 
indirect taxation levied upon the States by tlic 
Government of India. Most of these States are 
landlocked and any customs duties imposed by 
Government are automatically paid by the 
subjects of the States. Thus, when India 
changed from a free trade country to one with a 
high customs tariff, the proceeds of this tariff 
did not benefit these States in the least. They 
can, therefore, naturally complain of tltese heaw 
burdens laid upon them without their consent. 
To a certain extent they serve to pay for the 
increased cost of defence of the whole country 
of which these States form a part ; but the 
original treaties with the States made permanent 
allowance for this purpose and very often large 
slices of their territories had b'cen ceded to pay 
for the common defence, and arrangements about 
Imperial Service troops have been abo made 
once for all. The States can, tl'.ereforc, make a 
just claim to a fair apportionment of the burden 
between themselves and the Government of 
India. In this connection it may, however, be 
mentioned that some States which have a sea- 
board are often utilised for the purpose of 
smuggling and thus depriving the Government 
of India cf a large piortion of its customs 
revenue. iNIany difficulties are knowm to occur 
from a lax administration of customs in these 
States and the Virangaum customs line was for 
a long time a .great, though, necessarv, barrier 
for the protection of this revenue. Th.e high 
tariff of the present day lias iii'. reased the temji- 
tafions in the path of the smuggler or umcrc- 
pulous rulers of maritime Indian States. But in 
considering this question there are various 
points to be remembered. The cost of defence 


■'It was onl> the otlier day that a near relative 01 
tlie ex-Maliaraja of Indore, v,ho was made to undergo 
a long term of imprisonment without trial, was 
leleased Iw the order of the Ooverninent (Rd. 11 R.) 


both on land and water as well as for internal 
peace is the first point. Then, again, the 
States take advantage of many cf the facilities 
provided by the Central or Provincial Govern- 
ments. Thus, they do not maintain a complete 
system of educational institutions and make use 
cf those in British India for which they pay 
nothing. Similarly, in the case of hospitals, 
research institutes, post and telegraphs (which 
are hardly a payin.g commercial concern), com- 
munications, cost of maintaining foreign rela- 
tions, etc. , the cost of these should all be debited 
partially to these States and one does not know 
whether, on the whole, the States will gain or 
lose by proper apportionment of taxation and 
cost of common services. Further, this dis- 
ability of having to pav import duties to a 
foreign State holds even in the case of indepen- 
dent States which have no sea frontiers. 
fair solution of this question cannot be reached 
on a partial consideration of this matter alone, 
hat must form a part of a general settlement of 
the whole problem of these States. 

H. 

Again, a large number of the difficulties of 
tliese .Btates arises from their small size and often 
an inconvenient distribution of their territories. 
Many of them owing to their isolated hits of 
territory have to maintain more administrative 
officers than would be necessary for an equal 
area or population if compact. But the States 
are so jealous of any scheme of redistribution 
that they will spend lakhs of rupees in fighting 
to the bitter end to preserve wbat they consider 
their rights and the subjects of British territory 
would not he willing to go under the States as 
at present administered though the converse is 
probably quite easy except from a purely 
sentimental point of view. A soTition of 
all these difficulties can be only found 
in a radical reconstruction of India under 
a new feudal constitution. We shall venture to 
suggest such a reconstruction even though it 
V ill !;e very diffiimlt to effect it in practice. 

It is necessary, in the first place, that for 
any administration to he fairly efficient in the 
modern sense, it should be of a fair size, have 
a certain minimum amount of revenue and a 
minimum popnlation. It is difficult to lay down 
any definite figures, but as a rough guide it will 
he safe to say that a State, with less than fifteen 
million population and less than five crores of 
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revenue, will not be capable of niaintaining an 
advanced Government which is getting more 
and more costly. Even a province like Assam 
cannot maintain a High Court, a University and 
various other departments which require an 
efiBcient, well-paid and moderately numerous 
cadre of officers. ^lany officers have to do 
duties of various distinct kinds and specialisa- 
tion so necessary for efficiency is not possible. 
Any State whose revenue is less than two or 
three crores should not in any case be allowed 
to exist as a separate administration, and it 
would be better to go in for a more thorough- 
going scheme of redistribution of provinces and 
States. 

The redistribntion of the various provinces 
on a linguistic basis has often been advanced. 
But this will hardly be as beneficial as it might 
be nnless the States were also considered along 
with these prospects. Take the case of the 
Karnatak or the Kannada-speaking portion of 
the country. This part is now under five main 
administrations (omitting smaller States) viz. 
Bombay with its four Kanarese districts, IMadras 
with about three, Coorg, the whole of Mysore 
and a good part of Hyderabad. If only the first 
three were amalgamated into one single pro- 
vince, it would form a small province, and 
would be intersected by large islands in the 
shape of slices of States territory. The whole 
of natural Karnatak, however, will form a very 
efficient administration, will create and foster a 
spirit of proper provincial patriotis ii, and may 
perhaps emulate the glories of the empire of 
Vijayanagar. The Andhradesh is divided 
between Madras Presidency and Hyderabad : 
the Utkal province is divided between ^Madras, 
the Central Provinces Bihar and Orissa, and 
several small States. The greater Idaharashtra 
is divided between Bombay, the Central 
Provinces and Berar, Hyderabad and the 
large numb'cr of Soutliern Mahratha States the 
chief of which is Kolhapur. Gujarat with the 
States of Kathiawar and the territory of the 
Gaekward will form a convenient natural 
administrative unit ; but the five Guirati 
districts of British India alone will be too small 
a unit. The same is the case with the 
'Malayalam-speaking portions of the country. 
The several Hindi-speaking States arc generally 
too sniall but joined together with each other 
and with the adjacent districts of British India 
will form about four States of appropriate size 
and population. Thus the whole of India, 


British as well as State, should be divided into 
between twenty and thirty provinces of decent 
size and should form parts of federated Empire 
of India. 

If these new States were given a proper 
constitution of an advanced nature and one 
capable of gradual evolution according to the 
wishes of the people of those States themselves, 
there would arise no objection on the part of 
the present subjects of British India to form 
part of these new units. Some adaptation of 
the present position of the rulers would be 
required. While about ten of these contem- 
plated States will remain under British 
Governors as at present, the remaining may 
i;ave as their heads the rulers of some of the 
States. Thus Karanatak may have as its consti- 
tutional Governor the Maharajah of ilysore. 
The heads of the smaller States will have to 
lose their independent powers but may for the 
time form an upper house in the provincial 
legislature. These heads should have a definite 
fixed allowance guaranteed to them as their 
pensonal income which should be heritable by 
the law of primogeniture. It may even be 
possible to have Governors of these provinces 
elected for life or for a long term out of the 
scions of these ruling families by the upper 
house just mentioned or better still by a plebis- 
cite of the people. The actual adininistratioii 
should be carried on with the help of ministers 
responsible to the majority of an elected 
legislative Council . 

The powers of these newly-constituted pro- 
vinces sht uld be approximately the same as 
those of the present provinces of British India ; 
all central functions such as defence, tariffs, 
railways, post and telegraphs, foreign relations, 
and all residuaiy powers should be in charge of 
the Federal Government. The general sv’stem of 
law should be uniform over the whole of 
British India though the provinces should be 
able to pass proviircial legislation on minor 
matters. Each province should have -a duh^- 
constituted High Court and there should be a 
Central Court of Appeal or a Privy Council for 
the whole of India. 

The constitutional heads of these provinces, 
when selected from the present ruling families, 
should have a stated allowance as a Civil list 
which should be approximately about ten per 
cent, of the present revenues of their States, 
while to those whose powers are to be taken 
away, a similar proportion should be assigned as 
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a permanent cash jagit without the respon- 
sibility of ha\iug to carry on an ahniinistraticn. 
Tile 3'oung sons of these chieis should descend 
into the ranks of commoners as the grandsons 
of the King of England do now. One of the 
great drawbacks of these States is tne large 
numbers of these relations ot the Chief who 
consider it below their digiiitc’ to do an\' ns-efnl 
work whatever and depend on the charity of the 
ruling heads of their families for their main- 
tenance. 

As an intermediate stage to this wholesale 
redistribution, we mav suggest a small amount 
of adjustment b\’ having a federation of the big 
States into a provincial administration, with 
chiefs of States of a certain size being made 
Collectors of districts into which their States 
should be transferred and the chiefs of States of 
smaller size into heads of (alukas. There 
should be a much greater degree of autonomy 
in these districts and taUihas, than is posAble 
in British India, but the larger que;.tions should 
be settle .1 by the larger provincial federation, 
and all the All-India questions should he in tlm 
hands of a Federal Central Government on 
which the provincial federations should have a 
voice. To constitute districts and taliikas out 
of these vStates .some redistribution both between 
their territories inter sc and the British parts 
will be recpiirecl. The ideal, ho\‘ ever, sliouhl 
be the altaiiiment of a final Federal Government 
for all India with hereditary element removed 
as far as possible frcmi the administrative part 
of the machinerj'. 

III. 

Even supposing that such far-reachin.g 
schemes are not within the range cif practical 
politics. Certain reforms can l)e suggested which 
will tend to bring these .States into line with 
niodern ideas. First among these is the imme- 
diate grant of a certain amount oi responsihilitj- 
to popular elected assemblies in each .State. In 
no ca.'-.e should this responsibility be less than 
that granted in British India. When such re.s- 
ponsible Government is seen to work in actual 
practice for some vears the path would be easier 
in the wav of redistribution of further reforms. 
The Chiefs should agree or be made to agree 
to some liniitatifiii of their autocratic powers. 
RealK' speaking, such a limitation would 
increase the power and iiifinence of these .States 
to a far greater extent than at present. The 


indirect inessure of iHjlitical officers on the 
Chiefs would be considerablv retluced as these 
can sav that they are unable to do inanv of the 
things that thev are pressed to do as the pojjular 
assemblies have first to agree to them. A good 
deal cf indirect corruption in the administration 
of the States will thus autoiiiaticalh- disappear. 

Secondly, the personal exjieiises cf the Chiefs 
shruld be rigidlv limited to a fixed definite 
amount not greater than ten per cent, of the 
jiresent revenues of the State. These personal 
expenses now form a bottomless pit, but the 
Chiefs must be made to realise their duties in 
this matter like an_v other private individual. 
The people in the States would not be averse 
to the pavinent of taxes, even new taxes, when 
the\' know that the proceeds are to be used for 
their own benefit. The stern control over the 
budget is the first essential in an.v reform of 
the States. 

Thirdly, there should be a regular adminis- 
tration of the law which should be in the hands 
cf competent judges with a reasonable security 
in the tenure of their office. There should be 
final appeal to siune hodv outside the .State.s 
like an Indian Privy Council, though in 
criminal case the Chief should retain his prero- 
gation of mercy to a convicted offender. 

Fourthly, the .States should be required to 
have competent services as far as po.ssible and 
the public servants should be assured perfect 
security during .good l;eliaviour. The subjects 
< f the States should have preferential claim.s. on 
the offices in tlie States and outsiders should be 
imported onlv when suitable men are not avail- 
able. The Public Service Commission of India 
should be allowed to place itself at the disposal 
of the .States in anv (piestioii of recruitment or 
quasi-jndicial proceedings. 

h'ifthlv, tile Government of India should 
liavc iiower to reipiire tlie .States to agree to any 
action which it considers, in concurrence with 
the elected legislature, iiecessaiy in the interests 
of the whole country-. There should he a third 
chamber in the legislature to which the repre- 
■-entatives of the peojile in the .States, and all 
the British Provinces should he appointed. Any 
iiroposal, passed by the two ordinarj^ houses of 
le.gislaturc, which has any direct effect upon 
tile States should require the sanction of this 
new chamber before coming into effect. The 
matters that will be discu.ssed will include 
among others, any changes in the Customs 
tariff, railway policy, prohibition as applied to 
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llic -inIioIc of India, etc., and no State should be 
allowed to stand upon its technical legal rights 
if thev are required to l e altered in the interests 
of the country. Sucli a matter as the construc- 
tion of a direct railway between Bombay and 
Karachi through Cutch should be placed before 
it. 

Sixthly, the freedom now given to the 
Chiefs to adopt should be withdrawn and if the 
heirs of any present Chief through direct male 
line should disappear, then the State should be 
incorporated in the regular parts of British 
India. This would in time reduce the magni- 
tude of the problem of the States by a natural 
process. 

Seventhly, with tlie constitution of a new 
chamber as suggested above, the customs admi- 
nistration of maritime Indian States should be 
taken over by the (lovernment of India and 
similarly, the control of all railways. The 
local currency still used in some States should 
go as also customs barriers within the whole o: 
India. Those States that at present receive a 
revenue from internal customs should make up 
the loss of this income by the imposition of 
other kinds of taxation. 

^lany other suggestions can he made in the 
direction. It is evident that the position of 
these States is getting more and more anomalous 
with the ]')assage of time and the growth of 
political ideas. The recent letter of the Govern- 
ment of India to H. E. H. the Ni/.am has done 
great service in removing some of the laboured 
cobwebs which have been accumulating during 


the last two centuries. It brings the question 
once more on the plane of reality. Phrases and 
coniiliments whicli have grown cut of date 
should be severely discarded. It is, however, 
not the object of this discussion to hand over 
the further control of the States to the Govern- 
ment of India as at present constituted. A 
survev of the whole constitutional problem is 
immediately necessary. Even before the Royal 
Commission on the Government of India Act is 
appointed, there should be appointed a strong 
Commission to inquire into the question of the 
States, to formulate definite proposals on the 
position they are to occupy in the federated 
India of the future. This Commission will have 
to he largely constituted from statesmen of the 
first rank drawn from all political parties in 
England with a small representation of the 
Chiefs, their subjects, and the people of British 
India. It is an imperial problem in the widest 
sense of the term. The treaties with the States 
are obligations entered into on behalf of His 
Majesty and only the highest in the Empire 
will be competent to review them. But if India 
is to form a stron.g component part of the 
Empire, an effort should be made to get rid of 
some of the difficulties by a surgical process. 
It will have to be in the nature of a sudden 
great change and not a gradual evolution and 
the men in whose hands the destinies of the 
Empire and the people of India are placed have 
to take their homa.ge in both hands and grapple 
with this most fundamental problem of the 
position of Indian States and their rulers. 


A CALL TO INDIAN ZvirsiCIANvS. 

By D. Rudhyar. 

(Frcnch-Aincrirau Covifyoser and Philosopher). 


There are moments in the history of th.e 
world when the various races and civilizations 
are stirred and shaken to their depths, when 
new forces arise, and old ones which had become 
dormant aw'aken and compel men, who had 
worshipped for centuries only their shadows, to 


bow before tlieir new vitality and become one 
with. them. Such is our time. From every- 
where problems force themselves upon our 
attention, ask us for solutions, and there will 
he no peace and no joy iii our respective con- 
tinents unless we realize the meaning of the 
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great revolution of ideas which has come, unless, 
after having shaken our deadly inertia, we dare 
to question everything which until then we had 
accepted by mere force of habit, and swear not 
to rest unless we find a real solution, universal 
and not particular, illuminating to our under- 
standing and not only pleasing to our brains cr 
vanitv, soul-satisfying in its philosophy and not 
agreeable to our materialistic selfishness, how- 
ever disguised under beautiful words. 

This is true in the realm of music as well as 
of civilization ; for music is the very centre of 
culture, the direct expression of the individual 
or collective Will of man. Music is magic and 
power ; and, as India has alwat's known but 
Europe had sadly forgotten, music when per- 
formed by men who know themselves as Souls, 
is able to lead others to soul-realization and 
eventually to liberation ; music is the manifesta- 
tion of a sakti which, if spiritually used, may 
transfigure our very nature and bring our 
physical-psychic lives in contact with the 
spiritual Life of ounyoul. 

Music is always great when the power of the 
soul is great in a civilization. But there are two 
kinds of soul ; the spiritual and the intellectual. 
In the old Arya\’arta civilization was illumined 
with the radiance of Atina, the Lhiiversal Self ; 
and music was truly the song of the Gandharvas, 
of those spiritual beings who are our very 
Higher Selves in the celestial spheres. But in 
Europe, after that the people of Greece and 
Rome perverted the ancient beauty of Asia, 
after that ambitious bishops perverted the real 
Christianity of Jesus and killed the Gnostics who 
were the true Christians, after that the spirit 
was dead and intellect took its place and ruled. 
And thus music became more and more an 
intellectual combination of mathematical 
symbols, an intellectual recreation to please the 
senses. Music became artificial ; it broke away 
from Nature. It became used by the iiersoiial 
self for selfish enjoyment and for the sake of 
money. And the entire civilization of Euroi)e 
has become spiritually dead, though great efforts 
were m.ade last century and are still being made 
now to ressiiscitate the Soul of the West, 
especially in .‘\merica. 

But what l)ecanie of the ancient Aryan 
civilization of India, where music was the song 
of the Gandharvas and the great Agnihotris of 
the ITdic period chanted their mantrams which 
is Life? What became of the civilization of 
Krishna and of His divine music pla_ved to the 


Gopis? W'hat of the In lia of Gautama the 
Buddha, of Sankaracharya, even of the great 
Reformers of the rifteLiilh century? Europe 
killed her real Christians .:iul ghuified a materia- 
listic intellectuality ; but India forgot her great 
spnritualitv aiiel only a few indi\iduals are left 
to sing what remains of th.e glorious songs of 
ancient days, the treatises, of nuisic have become 
obscured and difficult to understand because the 
philosophy which made tliein dear lias been 
forgotten bt’ most musicians, and the very 
substance of music has been perverted under the 
influence of the intellectual ideas from the West 
perhaps, but, perliapis .still more because, the 
sacrificial food offered to the nmsic-devas being 
no longer offered with the true devotion which 
is knowledge and spiritual devotion, it could no 
longer feed the Gandharvas who departed from 
nuisic. 

Western ideas, the false and ridiculous 
chronology of the ( irientalists confusing cycles, 
dates and pcrsi.nages, the importation of forei.gn 
instruments, the materialistic interpretation of 
ancient books, and manv other causes have 
created such a confusion that Indian music is a 
great darkness, even to most Indians tvho have 
but their intuition and innate traditions to go 
by. There is a great longing for knowledge and 
for rebirth, but what can be done before the 
ancient Anmn philosophy itself becomes alive 
again in the .souks, that philosophy which was 
the foundation of the music which was a 
spiritual power ? It is only as music becomes 
reintegrated into the philosophi- of life itself, 
when the musician becomes a spiritual man, that 
knowled,ge becomes real, that .s/nhv and s'^'anis 
and guimas can be understood. And if those 
three great elements of the substance of nmsic 
are not in harmony with Nature itself, never will 
the Gandharvas pour their lives into the ragas 
which the musicians can try to produce. For 
music is Nature itself, creative Nature, So it 
was of old ; so it lias ceased to he Indian music 
will never be .great again if it does not become 
Natuie, if it does not base it.self a, gain on the 
very Law of .Sound, this Law of which the 
Harmonic Series of overtones is the representa- 
tion on the physical plane. IMusic is sound, and 
therefore, it must .grow as sound grows. And 
the suilis, so much talked about and so little 
understood by Westerners and Indians alike, are 
the very symbols of this growth of sound, which 
IS in every respect similar to the growth of a 
seed into a tree. 
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Within the seed is ccntained the potential 
imatte of the complete plant and is condensed 
as it were the life-energ\- necessary for the 
plant’s growth. When germination begins, this 
life-energy, which was like a wound-up spring, 
unwinds itself, and the rhythm of this unwinding 
is a very definite one manifesting in a spiral, 
following a characteristic law of periodicity and 
retardation. In certain plants this is made very 
patent by nodes appearing at certain intervals ; 
t’ne disposition of the leaves upon the stem, the 
relative lengths of the phalanges of the human 
fingers, are examples showing how this law, 
which it would be too long to describe in detail, 
works. It is the great cyclic law of Nature, and 
therefore, the law of sound, the law of the 
Harmonic Series. 

Take a string one inch in length and pluck 
it, you have a sound. Extend it to two, and 
three and four, and five inches, inch by inch 
indefinitely. And you get the descending series 
of harmonics. Take a string now 44 inches 
long, and sound out the tones produced by 

twenty-two, twenty-three, twenty-four, etc 

inches, till you get to a length of forty-four 
inches. What you have done is merely to pro- 
duce the twenty-two srutis ! M'e said the sru‘i 
was an inch, hut of course that depends on the 
tliickness of the string and a few oth.er considera- 
tions ; it is merely a simple way of putting it. 
The important point is that the siiitis arc units 
of I'ibiating inaiter ; and not, as most people 
believe, definite and equal musical intervals, 
measurable as proportions between frequencies 
(number of vibration per second). 

The idea is a capital one. If srutis are units 
of vibrating matter, Indian music rests upon 
substance ; if they arc intervals it rests upon 
intellectual relations. Intervals are mere intel- 
lectral relations, as conceived by Europeans. 
The terms of these relations do not matter ; they 
are mere abstractions. But when music rests 
upon vibratin.g substance, everything changes. 
For sound becomes the very soul of this natural, 
living substance. 

In the example mentioned, we see the 
energy of sound (of the seed) expanding in 
matter, conqiiering space — exactlv as the little 
stem of the plant conquers space and expands 
through the air. .And this gives us a descending 
scale, for the longer the string the lower the 
tone produced. Such a descending scale 
symbolizes the descent of spirit info matter, the 
incarnation of the Soul. Sound, or the Soul, 


becomes more and more material ; it expresses 
itself through an increasingly wider sense of 
material life. 

But then the reverse action follows. Sound 
immaterialized in an instrumental fundamental, 
— or the Soul incarnated in a body, — liberates 
itself progressively from matter. It rises like 
fire toward a spiritual condition, Moksha or 
Nirvana. This is the ascending series of over- 
tones, studied now hy AA^estern science, the 
ascending scale of music, the evolutionary- aspect 
of sound. This series is produced by plucking 

a string of 44, then 43, 42, 41, etc units. 

AA’hen you reach the length of 22 units, you have 
had your twenty -two srutis, in ascending order. 

This conception of the srutis is not a personal 
one. In the first issue of the magazine the 
Theosophisf November, 1S79, a long article 
appeared signed by a certain Bulwant Trimbuk, 
-Secretary of the Poona “Gayan Samaj” where 
this theory of the srutis is given, though only 
in a very incomplete manner, that is, without any 
philosophical explanations. In the booklet 
“The Hindu musical scale” by K. B. Deval, the 
same theory is mentioned as being exposed by 
two musicians Balawant Trimbak Sahasrabuddhe 
and Bhavanrao Pingale. Mr. Deval declares 
that such is incorrect and claims that srutis are 
constant proportions between frequencies ; but 
there are no definite arguments advanced justify- 
ing such an opinion, which to my mind 
originated in a confusion brought about by the 
spread of Pythagorean ideas in India long ago. 
What Pythagoras actually taught however has 
never been known ; his teachings were secret, 
and what we know of them is through false or 
treacherous students who spread them for their 
own glory after the school of Krotona was 
destroyed. 

The important point to understand is that if 
our theory is correct, srutis are not fixed pro- 
portions, and, therefore, have not all the same 
values as intervals. They do not correspond to 
anything which can ever be fitted into the 
European system. Any mixing up of the 
European s.vstem with the Indian will kill what- 
ever remains of the latter. This very conception 
of the srutis as units of vibrating substance, is 
absolutely foreign to European thought. 

The determining of the actual place of the 
seven sTcaras within the cycle of the twenty-two 
srutis will follow the new reinterpretation of 
the nature of the srutis. The cycle of ascending 
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and descending srittis is almost like a circle, a 
sphere or egg. To hx within this egg, or aura 
cf music, the seven focal centres or chakras 
(sicaras) this is the next problem. It is the old 
idea of the squaring of the circle ; for -pt equals 
approximately the value Pi {3. 1410) which is 
the measure of the relation of cireumference to 
radius. \’arious figures have been given, that 
is various ways of dividing 22 into seven factors. 
What seems quite definite is the attribution of 
two sriiiis to the last interval .Vi — .''a. But the 
important point which we v.ant to stress here, 
unable as we are to discuss at length the 
position of the iucam?, is that the sum of three 
sriitis at the beginning of the scale {grama) and 
the sum of three sruiis at the end .' f this scale 
means two different intervals, in the Western 
meaning of the term. Another difference cor.ies 
according as we consider the srittis in a des- 
cending grama, that is the Gandara grama of 
olden days now forgotten, or in an ascending 
grama, like the Sa-grama. 

And tills brings us -again to tiie mysterious 
problem cf ascending and descending gramas. 
It seems obvious that the archaic Gardhara 
grama was a descending progrc•^sion r.f tones, 
symbolizing the very process of imarnation of 
the Gandharvas as Human fBouls. Later on, 
possibly at the lieginning ,?f the Pali Yiiga or 
perhaps at the time .of the last Buddha, a re\'cr=al 
took place, and the ascending gramas became 
preponderant, tlie .Sa-arama and Ma-grama. I 
personally believe that the Ma-grama is the 
oldest and a reversion of the Gandkara grama ; 
that the .‘sa-graina is something very different 
which perhaps has never been felly understood 
since the beginning of the Cliristian era ; th..t 
the true Sa-gr.iir.,^ born in the South perhaps at 
the time of the true Reformation of Sri Sankara- 
Acharva, was iinickly misunderstood, as was 
misunderstood the Pythagorean scale in Greece ; 
and that perhaps both those misunderstood 


scales were one and the same. Yet tangible 
proofs of such an assertion are lacking, as far 
as I am concerned at any rate, and the subject 
is too vast to discuss it here. 

What I have attempted to do above has been 
merely to point out where the fundamental 
problems confronting Indian musicinns lay, as 
well as indicating some possible solutions born 
out of a slight understanding of the philosophi- 
cal elements involved. It is enough to show, 
however, that the path of Indian music lies far, 
\ery far away from the old and dying system 
of European music. The classical-romantic 
music of Europe is dead. A new' Western 
music is slowly, very slowlv, being evolved 
in .Lmerica, and it finds in the great Russian 
composer, recently dead, Scriabin, its foremost 
pioneer. 

But this new Western music can never he 
complete and never reach pure spirituality, 
unless the true music of Aryavarta is reborn to 
bring to the Western races a ite:c .-^ense of 
melody. Real, living, so.'l-cnergized melodies 
must come from the East. The attempt of some 
Western composers to evolve quarter-tone and 
eight-tones is but a poor substitute to the real 
thing. To India belongs tlie task of regenerat- 
ing the melodies of the world. This is her great 
spiritual missTn hut one which cannot 
po.ssibly he performed unless Indian musicians 
begin again to study with a philoso]ffncal and 
spiritual mind the mysteries, of Music and above 
all of Sound. I, a Westerner and a composer, 
entreat them to do so. I call upon them to 
rise to the great task which is theirs. In Music 
there is power and life. This power in ignorant 
or lethargic hands means death. O my 
brothers, has there not been enough death in 
this miserable W'orld ? And shall we not he 
strong enough to work, hand in hand, for the 
Xew Life which shall flow over the whole world 
and make of men, gods? 
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THE PURCHASING POWER PARITY. 

By Prof. Bkij Narain, m.a., Prof, of Economics, Sanatan 
Dharma College, Lahore. 


Exchange is subject to both temporary and 
permanent influences. Temporary factors are 
represented by variations in the international 
balance of payments ; permanent factors by 
variations in purchasing power parities. It is 
claimed that the experience of past few years 
shows “that the elTects of changes in the pur- 
chasing power parity are powerful enough to 
override altogether those of changes in the 
balance of international payments”. This is 
the explanation of the improvement in the £ 
sterling in relation to the dollar since 1020.* 

The theory of purchasing power parities has 
been subjected to a detailed examination, amon,g 
others, by Dr. Karl iM. ( Ibenaus and Dr 
Andreas Revai. Dr. Obenaust makes a study of 
the Italian exchange between 1Q14 and 1910, 
and Dr. Revai of the course of French exchange 
since 1914+ . Before proceeding to discuss the 
results of Indian experience, I may sunnnaris-- 
briefly the conclusions of these writers. 

The rise of prices during the war was greater 
in Italy than in France, Fugland or the United 
States of America. In these circumstances the 


PSfaf/s?, May 16, Tgr.s, p ; “The great rise 
since Fehruarv, 1920, in the value of the y. in relation 
to the dollar Van ne\er he accounted for by reference 
purelv to the British and .Vnierican balance.s of pay- 
ments. Indeed, the relevant statistics would .show, 
even when full account is takeit of .Vinerica’s huge 
foreign lending, that the £ ought to have depreciat- 
ed over those wars in relati.m to the dollar in.stead 
of appreciating. ^lore recently, the annual buying 
.season for dollar.s, during which the balance of pay- 
ments has been undoubtedly against this country, was 
not able to prevent a rise in sterling in the autumn 
of last vear. The true explanation of the rise in 
sterling is, of i-ourse, that the purchasing power 
paritv between sterling and the dollar has moved in 
favour of sterling since the early months of igao — 
that despite a substantial net rise in the internal 
purchasing power of the dollar since then, the internal 
purchasing power of sterling has risen even more — 
and this, too, although the balance of payments may 
have been on the whole agamst Great Britain and in 
favour of America.” 

fDie Ttalienischen Wechselkurse wahrend der Jahre 
1914-1919, von Dr. Karl M. Obenaus. Li.schke & Seidel, 
1922. 

JDie Auslaendischen Wechselknr.se in Frankreich 
seit TQil. von Dr. .\ndreas Revai. Oitncker and 
Humblot, Mtinchen, 192,=;. 


fall in the value of the lire in terms of the 
currencies of France, England and the United 
States was to be expected. But as pointed out 
by Dr. Obenaus, there is no correspondence 
between the movements of prices and exchange 
in Italy in the second half of loiS and the first 
few months of loig : “Although during this 
period the internal price level fell only 25 per 
cent, the Swiss franc fell at the same time about 
50 per cent. The internal purchasing power of 
money,” Dr. Obenaus concludes, “does not by 
itself explam the course of the Italian exchange 
during the war.”§ 

Dr. Obenaus then proceeds to examine other 
factors which have a bearing on exchange. In 
the second half of 1Q14 Italian exchange remain- 
ed near gold parity as the trade balance was 
comparatively favourable to Italy, and large 
sums of money were brought into Italy by 
emigrants returning to their country immediate- 
ly after the outbreak of war. Exchange began 
to rise in the spring of 1915 owing to the 
increasing imports of war materials. The rise 
of exchange was checked in the summer of 1916 
owing to rumours of peace and the export of 
gold from Italy. Exchange rose suddenly in 
March, 1917, owing to the outbreak of the 
Russian revolution which endangered the cause 
of the Allies, but the entry of the United States 
into the war exercised a favourable influence on 
exchange. The appreciable rise in November, 
1Q17, was due to the defeat at Isonzo. The 
fall in exchange in the latter half of 1918 was 
due to the decisive victories of the Allies, 
decrease in imports for military purposes, the 
grant of large foreign credits to Italy, and last- 
ly, large purchases of lire in foreign countries. 
The rise in exchange which commenced in 
April, 1919, was caused by the exhaustion of 
foreign credits and the heavy imports of foreign 
goods required for the reconstruction of peace- 
time economy. 

Dr. Revai’s interesting study shows that 
while purchasing power parities and French 


§rage 25, 
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exchange ran parallel in 1914, in 1915 purchas- 
ing power parities rose above exchange and 
remained so till the beginning of 1Q19. In the 
middle of iqiq the two coincided, but towards 
the end of the year exchange rose above 
purchasing power parity. The cwo met again 
in the beginning of 1922, but they diverged in 
the middle of the year, exchange rising above 
the price parity. “Purchasing power parities”, 
says Dr. Revai, “did not exactly coincide with 
exchange ; there were often divergences in the 
one direction or the other, for understanding 
which it is necessary to consider the relation 
between supply and demand in the exchange 
market.”’*' 

Dr. Revai then refers to the factors which 
influenced French exchange during the war and 
subsequent years, such as the grant of foreign 
credits to France, the unfavourable balance of 
pa^-ments during the war, political developments 
in France and speculative purchases of francs 
caused by changes in the political situation. He 
concludes his examination as follows ; — 

“The conclusion may be drawn from this 
comparison that so long as the supply of foreign 
means of payments preponderates, exchange is 
lower than purchasing power parities. When, 
however, demand for foreign means of payments 
preponderates, exchange is higher than pur- 
chasing power parities. The comparison of 
French exchange with purchasing power parities 
and with market conditions confirms the view 
that the two theories do injt exclude, but 
supplement each other, and that movements of 
exchange can be satisfactoril_\- explained only by 
a combination of the two theories.”'!' 

Indian experience slnnvs that the “per- 
manent” or the “more fundamental” influences, 
that is, purchasing piower ijarities, offer very 
little or no explanation of the fluctuations of 
Indian exchange since 1014, and that this 
explanation is to lie found in “temporary 
influeiices,,’ v/s., India’s balance of paymenf.s 
and the fluctuations in the price of silver. 

Indian exchange rose during the war because 
of our favourable balances of trade, and the 
heavy demand for Indian rupees for other 
reasons. 

The invisible exports and imports of India 
(freights, insurance, interest, transfer of profits, 

"Die .Vu^jlaeinhscliLii Wt rlvelkur-'e ill Prankreieh 
seit 1914, P- 99- 

p. lui. 


movements of capital, etc.) cannot be valued 
accurately, but the most important item in 
India’s balance of payments is the balance of 
trade. Before the war the balance of trade was 
generally in India’s favour. The average net 
exports from India in 1909-10 to 1913-14 
amounted to a little over £.52 millions. The 
immediate effect of the war was to reduce net 
exports, which in 1Q14-15 amounted to only 
.£29,108,000 and in 1915-16 to .£44,026,000; but 
in the last three years of the war, while imports 
had declined heavily, exports increased, so that 
net exports in 1916-17, 1917-18 and iQiS-19 ex- 
ceeded the average of the five pre-war years :'!' — 


Exports. 

Imports. 

Net 



exports. 

Year ;£i,ooo 

;£l ,000 

,000 

1916-17 1,00,591 

99.748 

60,843 

1917-1S 1,01,700 

1,00,280 

61,420 

191S-19 1,09,230 

1,12,600 

561540 

At the same time India formed the base of 
military operations in Dlesopotamia, Persia and 
East .Africa, and the Government of India 


provided funds for meeting the cost of these 
operations and civil expenditure in occupied 
territory. In addition the Government of India 
undertook to finance purchases made in India 
l>y certain Dominions and Colonics, and to assist 
American buyers of Indian produce in 1917-18 
and 191S-19. 

“These exceptional disbursements”, says 
the Report of the Indian Currency Committee 
of IQ20, created a lieavj' additional demand 
for Indian currency.”* 

W Iiile the demand for Indian rupees had 
increased consideralily, the imports of gold and 
siKer declined, total imports in 1Q14-15 to 
191.^-19 amounting to only ;£, 35 , 9 S 4 ,ooo as 
a.gamst /..i 20,242,000 in the five pre-war years. 

Cons'dering the abnormal increase in the 


tReport of the Indian Currencv Committee 19.0 
Section 12. ' * ' j- 
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demand for rupees and the decline in the imports 
of gold and sih'cr into India, the rise in ex- 
change was inevitable/'' 

The following table shows, for the month of 
Januar\’ of each year from 1915 to 1925, the 
rate of exchange per rupee, the price of silver 
in London per standard oz., the index numbers 
of Indian and English prices, and the purchas- 
ing power parities (lynglish index numbers 
divided by Indian) : — 
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It should be 

noted that while exchange rose 

from 

1-4 7/32 

in 1Q17 

to T- 

5 31/32 in 1919, 

the purchasing 

power parity 

fell from 

136 in 

1917 

to 134 in 

1 918 and 

to 12 

I in 1919 


It 

is necessary to refer to 

another ‘ 

‘tempor- 

ary” 

influence 

which. 

however, profoundly 


affected the course of Indian exchange in 
1918 — 20. 


■'Ibid, section 13. 

u) Quotation for Bombay. 

(2) Index riumbers of the EconODiist. Wholesale 
prices. Prices at the end of July, 1914, equal 
to too. 

(3) Index numbers of tlie Commercial Intelligence 
Department (see Indian Tradi: Journal). W’hole- 
•sale prices of 73 article.s in Calcutta. Prices 
at the end of July, 1914, equal to 100. 


The bullion jiar of the rupee is a little more 
than 43d. that is, when the London price of 
silver is 43d. per standard oz, the intrinsic value 
of the rupee is about equal to its face value — 
t.v. 4 d. (apart from cost of reduction to bullion). 
In August, 1917, the price of silver rose above 
the bullion par of the rupee, and the rupee 
ceased to be a token coin. In September, 1917, 
the price of silver rose to 55d. In the same 
month the L'nited States instituted control over 
the trade in silver and prohibited the export of 
the metal except under license. The effect of 
these measures was to check the rise of silver 
prices and between tlctober, 1917, and April, 
igiS, the London price of silver varied between 
4itd. and 49Td. per standard oz. Following on 
the passing of the Pittman Act in April, iQiS, 
in the L'nited States, the Canadian and the 
British Governments fixed a maximum price 
for silver corresponding to the American 
maximum, so that between Hay, 1918, and 
April, 1919 the London price of silver ranged 
between 47-Ld. and 50 d. per standard oz. 
When, however, control over the silver market 
was removed in May, loto, the price of silver, 
owing to the strong Chinese demand, rose 
rapidly. On loth December, 1919, the rate 
(pioted in London was jQ-id- per oz., on 29th 
January, 1020, S5d. and on nth February, 
bold.* 

The rise in the price of silver rendered the 
Indian currency .system impracticable, and it 
compelled the vSecretary of State for India to 
raise the rate for Council Drafts by successive 
stages to 2Sd. in December, 1920. The rise in 
the rate was dictated by the rise in the price of 
sih-er and had nothing at all to do with purchas- 
ing power parities. 

The following table shows the market rates 


“The abiuirnially large balance of trade in favour 
of India had resulted in the sellers of exchange great- 
ly out-numbering the buvers, and, there being practi- 
cally no import.s of gold to fill the gap, the former 
were at the merer of the latter. On the one hand, 
exporters were only too ready to par high rates it 
they could thereby get their Ijills purchased ; on the 
other hand, importers were m the position of being 
able; to effect their remittances at rates which, as 
bu.sinessmcii they could scarcely refuse to take 
advantage of.” Report on the Operations of the 
Currency Department for 1916-17, p. S. 
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of cxcliansjc and the bullion value of the rupee from April, loiS to March, 1921 : — 


Coiiipd)alii'£ ilatcDieid of mirkei raits of exch.ingc and of the bullion IliIuc of the 'iipee fioiii 

April iQiS to March igii. 



igiS 

1 

1919 I 

192 

3 

191 

I 

Rate of 
e.xchange 
T. Tsi 

Value of 
silver 
contents 
of the 
rupee. 

Rate of 
e.xchange 
T. Ts. 

Value of 
silver 
contents 
of the 
rupee. 

Rate cf 
exchange 
T. Ts. 

Value of 
silver 
contents 
of the 
rupee 

Rate of 
axchciUge 

T. T5-. 

Value of 
silver 
content.s 
of the 
rupee. 


Pence 


Pence 

1 

Pence 


Pence 


ist January 



17-969 

18-000 

27 'S 75 ; 

2S-196 

i 7'250 

i 5 ' 5 i 4 

i5tli 



17-969 

iS-QOO 

27 937 

29'357 

i 7'375 

I 5 'i 43 

ist February 



17-969 

18-000 

32'500 i 

31 355 

10-250 

1 2-S20 

15th 



17-969 

I 7 ' 79 i 

3 i' 50 o 1 

30-S90 

10-46S 

12-960 

1st 3 . 1 arcli 



17-969 

17' 744 

31*000 

3 i' 2 i 4 

15’375 

12-077 

15th 



17-969 

17'744 

27'750 

31-106 

i 5'562 

12-44S 

1st April 

ib'gbg 

16-955 

17-969 

1S-41S 

28-000 

26-S02 



15th ,, 

17-969 

17-466 

17-969 

18-163 

27-81 2 

25-270 



ist Ma\- 

17-909 

18-302 

17-969 

18-139 

27-312 1 

23-690 



15th ,, 

17-969 

1 2-163 

19-909 

20'02I 

24'500 

2 i '544 



ist June 

17-909 

1S-163 

19-909 

19-742 

25'250 

21-414 



15th ,, 

17-909 

1S-163 

19-969 

20-345 

2 2*000 

ib'351 



ist July 

I ; -909 

18-139 

19-969 

i 9 - 69 f) 

: 20.750 

18-998 



15th ,, 

17-909 

1S-139 

19-969 

20*021 

j 21-S75 

19-92S 



ist August 

17-909 

iS-139 

19-969 

20-717 

' 22-687 

21-182 



15th 

17-969 

18-139 

21-969 

21-925 

1 22*500 

22'064 


1 

1st September 

17-969 

iS-395 

21-969 

21-925 

22-250 

21-414 



15th 

17-969 

it >'395 

21-969 

22-713 

22*500 

22-575 


1 

1st October 

17-969 

I S ' 395 

24-250 

23-782 

2 i '375 

2 I '925 



15th ,, 

17-969 

I S' 395 

24-187 

23-691 

1 19-500 

19-928 



ist Xoveiiiber 

17-969 

iS'395 

24-250 

24 ' 34 i 

i 9'375 

i 9'645 



15th 

i ;‘937 

iS'i 16 

24756 

25 'i 7'6 

i 9 'S 75 

ig*OQi 



ist December 

i 7'937 

18- i 16 

27-125 

27-174 

iS 375 

i 6 ' 5 S 3 


1 

15th 

17-969 

iS'ooo 

28-062 

29-311 

i 7 'i 25 

15-S40 


; 


The close correspondence between the bullion 
value of the rupee and the market rate of 
exchange between ist April, 191S, and February 
1020, will be noted. 

The fall in exchange between i5tli February, 
iy20, and i5tli December coincided with the 
fall in the bullion value of the rupee. The 
price of silver on loth December was as low as 
3(S;-d ; at the end of December the quotation was 
4oid. Exchange and the bullion value of the 
rupee now separated, and the low exchange in 
IQ2I and 1022 was not due to the fall in the 
price of silver but to other causes. 

It must be admitted that one of the causes 


which were responsible for the rise of exchange 
m 1917 — 20 was the rise in the price of silver. 
Another and still more impiortant factor, as we 
liave seen, was India’s favourable balance of 
trade. In 1919-20 exports of Indian merchandise 
reached a total of Rs. ,^2,703 lakhs, while 
imports amounted to Rs. 20,800 lakhs, net 
exports thus amounting to Rs. 11,003 lakhs. 

When the price of silver fell below the 
bullion par of the rupee, it ceased to be a factor 
governing exchange. The causes of the fall of 
exchange in 1920-21 and 1921-22 and of the 
subsequent rise in exchange are to be sought in 
the Indian balance of trade. The follotving 


tReport on the operations of the Currency Department for 1920—21, page 12. 
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table shows the Indian balance of trade in 
merchandise from 1920-21 to 1924-25: — 


L\khs of Rs. + Indicates Net Exports 
AND — Net Imports. 


Private trade 

i i 

1920-21 ! 

1921-22 

! 922-23 11923-24 

19-24-25 

Exports of Indian mer. 
ehandiTie 

24,001 

'23,138 

2rs9U> 34,^84 

33,485 

Re-exporta of foreign 
mcrciiaiidise 

; 1,804 

1,40(. 

1 51!. 1,307 

1,351 

Imports of foreign 
merchandise 

33,5(50 

, 20,(>34 

22,431 21.703 

24,318 

Balance of trade in I 
merchandi-'e 

— 7,755 

I -2,090 

1 

1 8-9,(!01 ’;u- 14,448 

+ 15,518 


As against net exports from India in 1919-20 
of Rs. 1 19 crores there were net imports of 
Rs. 7S crores in 1920-21 and of 21 crores in 
1921-22. The balance of trade thus turned 
against India and exchange fell. 

The causes of the reaction which started in 
1920-21 are well-known. In the first place, 
agricultural conditions in 1920-21 were un- 
favourable and agricultural production was 
below the normal. Exports were also chocked 
by the glut in the world’s markets, of which 
evidence is furnished by the fall in prices. 
The principal decreases in exports in 1920-21 
as compared with 1Q19-20 weie as follows: — 





Per 



R.s. 1,000 

cent 

Tea, black 


. . 84,190 

4t 

Hides, raw 


63,309 

76 

Skins, raw 


. . 1,18,897 

79 

Jute gunny cloth 


26,rK)5 

8 

Seeds — Cotton 


. . 36,191 

72 

,, Groundnuts 


13.794 

33 

,, Tmseed 


43.232 

41 

,, Se.samum 


iS,779 

So 

Oil — cocoanut 


8,135 

57 

Cotton, raw . . 


. • 1.70,236 

29 

Hemp, raw 


10,335 

.5.3 

Jute, raw . . 


83,386 

34 

Wool, raw . . 


I7..x‘55 

44 

Indigo 


9.15.^ 

70 

Alyrobalans 


6,053 

60 

Hides, tanned .. 


67,309 

8.5 

Skins, tanned ... 


26,456 

57 

Cotton, twist 


. . 80,877 

44 

,, piece-goods 


i2,3og 

14 

Oilcake.s 


6,687 

36 


While exports declined, imimrts increased, 
the principal increases in 1920-21 as compared 
with 1919-20 being as follows : — 



Rs. 1,000 

Per cent. 

Cotton yarn 

92.189 

2tl 

„ grey piece-goods 

39.342 

175 

Motor cars and motor cycles, etc. 

84,148 

214 

Iron or steel sheets or plates 

37.262 

37 

,, beams, pillars, girders and 
bridge work 

2 3.479 

457 

Cotton, white piece-goods 

S9.317 

37 

,, coloured „ 

2,18,182 

171 

Wool, piece-goods 

33.450 

264 

Railway carriages and wagons ... 

35.393 

iiS 

,, materials for construction 

21.017 

182 

,, locomotives 

39,022 

910 

Hardware 

47,176 

loS 

Machinery, etc , textile, cotton ... 

23,662 

iSi 

,, electrical 

9.499 

76 

„ primemovers, etc. 

17,402 

246 

Glass and glassware 

13.781 

69 

Chemicals 

IC.5C9 

65 

Copper wrought 

13.263 

122 

Paper 

47.949 

235 

Bars and channel, steel 

25,326 

116 


What is the explanation of the increase in 
imports? They were partly stimulated by the 
currency policy of the Government, which, 
following the recommendations of the Babing- 
ton Smith Committee, attempted, though with- 
out success, to maintain exchange at the level 
of 2i'. gold. But after several years of shortage 
in the supply of manufactured goods on account 
of the pre-occupation of western countries with 
the war, an increase in imports into India after 
the war was to be expected. The pre-war 
average of imports into India of articles wholly 
or mainly manufactured (1909-10 to 1913-14) 
was ii,iSo lakhs; the war average (1914-15 to 
191S-19) was T0-S56 lakhs; the imports in 
1019-20 and 1920-21 amounted to 14,535 lakhs 
and 27,498 lakhs. The war average is slightly 
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less tiian the pre-war average, but we have 
further to allow for the fact that prices of 
inix'iortecl goods generally had risen about aoo 
I'Cr cent, during the war. The shortage of 
imports was thus much greater than is 
indicated by the value of imp'orts during 
war years. India had virospered during 
the war and when, after die war, it became 
possible to buy more foreign goods, she did so, 
particularly because exchange was tempting. 

The depression which started in 1020-21 
continued throughout 1921-22, and became very 
acute. The year 1920-21, sat's the official 
Review of the Trade of India for 1021-22, “wa;5 
one of sharp contrasts between the boom con- 
ditions of the early months and the laiuidatiou 
of the latter part of the year, but 1921-22 was 
a year of unrelieved depression, of hand-to- 
mouth buiing by the conscniiug tr.ides and of 
resigned patience on the part of the traders and 
their financiers”. Prices continued to fail 
heavily in tlie world's markets and the violent 
fluctuations of the Euroireaii exch.anges made 
matters worse. In these circumstances it is not 
sui'iirising tliat Indian exchange slioiikl have 
fallen below iw J,d. 

l^ome light is thrown upon exchange lluctua- 
tions in 1020-22 by the imports and exjiorts oi 
treasure. In die year 1920 21 there was a net 
private expiort of J'SS lakhs of gold bullion aii.l 
coin. There were large imports of gold during 
the first half of the year, and large exjiorts of 
gold from I )ctol)er onwards. The total value 
of gold imported on private and Government 
account during ic 20-21 was Rs. 2'-,] crorcs. 
This was less tlian lialf tlie amount inpioited 
in 1919-20, and has often b-Cn exceeded. On 
the other hand, the exports of .gold, whicli 
amounted to Rs. 21 1 crores. were far in excess 
of any pirevious >'ear. ‘‘In vic'.v of the charge 
commonly made”, says the Report on the 
( iperatioiis of the Currency Department for 
1020-21, “that India is a s nk of tile precion-. 
metals, her ability to export gold is not with- 
out significance”.^ 

From December 1920 to IMarcli IQ21 the 
exchange value of the rupie-e remained at 2d. or 
more aboi'e its bullion '’alue. This was mainly 
due to the heavy exports of gold from Bombay 
in the latter part of 1920-21. 

In 1021-22 the exp)orts of gold totalled t,66i 
lakhs and imjiorts i,sd2 lakhs; there was thus 



a net export of geld during the \ ear as a whole 
of 270 lakhs (excluding an exi>ort of 7 lakhs by 
Government to the Bahrein Islands which does 
not enter into the balanee of trade'. Ihe 
meaning of the exports and ’.niporls of gold ni 
1021-22 will, huwewer, be better understood if 
we studv the niovenieur in shorter ] eriods. 
The following statement shows the exports 
and imports of gold ipiarterly from isl Jannai\ 
1921 to 31st March, 1922 . — 


Figures in lakh-, ut Rupees. 


Quarter. t 


Import 

I*'xpurt 

Net 

import 

January to 3 Iareh, 

lyii 

-oT 

1 . 37 ''^ 

-I-1.141 

-Vpr;! to June, ic;_’i 


192 

729 

- 1-337 

Juh to isepleiiilier, 

1921 


S76 

-(-71, s 

Xet 

export 

+ 

<\'tot>er to Deeeinber, 1921 

t -19 ^ 

7 i 

- ;-D 

January to March, 

1922 

53 ^ 

2 

-c 3 u 


It will be Seen that the strong export move- 
ment which marked the close of the year 
1920-21 continued in the first half of 1921-22 
From ( )ctober 1921 to Alarch 1922, however, 
net exports of gold were replaced liy net 
imports. Tliis import of gold, combined with 
heavy imports of silver, was one of tlie most 
important causes of exchange weakness in 1922. 

The value of tlie net imjiorts of gold in 
1022-23 was about 334 lakhs in excess of the 
corresponding figure for 1911-12, the previous 
record, and about 5-1 crores in excess of the 
figure for the year 1919-2'! when the Govern- 
iiieiit imiiorts were excentionally large. The 
explanation of tlie increased imports lies in 
good crops and agricultural prosperity, 

decreased imports of cotton goods (partly 
owing to high prices and jiartly to the non- 
co ojicratioii nmienieiit in India which included 
the boycott of British goods in its programme), 
and the fall in tlie iirice of gold. From Rs. 33 
].cr tola on ist August, 1921 the price fell to 
Rs. 2t!-i3-o iK-r tola on ist Ajiril, 1922 and to 
Rs. 23-20 per tola on 31st Alarch, 1923. The 
1 rice had risen to Rs. 29 - 6-0 on 31st Alarch 1924, 
and the rise of price had some effect in restrict- 
ing imports in 1023-24, which amounted to 
2,023 laklus as cumi>ared with .1,132 lakhs in 
1922-23. 

■1-Ri.pori oil tlie (>])crations at tlie Cuneiicv Depart- 
ment, for iiji. i-’i, page 7 . « 
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Wc have seen that the balance of trade 
tiniKcl in India’s favour in 1922-23. During 
the last three years Indian exports have steadiE" 
exp-anded, reaching in 1024-25 the record figure 
of 34S.S5 'akhs. The total imports of gold in 
1024-25, 7,414 lakhs, broke all previous records. 
Exports of gold in 1924-25 totalled a little more 
than i lakh and net imports of gold amounted 
to 7,377 lakhs. The rise in exchange in 1923-25 
is explained by the favourable balances of trade 
that India has enjoj-ed in these years. 

The relation between exchange and prices is 
not a simple one. The external purchasing 
power of money in terms of foreign currencies 
may rise when internal purchasing power in 
terms of commodities is steadily falling ; the 
external purchasing power may remain stable 
when prices with.in the country are rising; th.e 
external purchasing power ma\’ decrease heavilv 
while internal piurchasing power remains practi- 
cally the same. And when external and 
internal purchasing power are rising or fallin.g 
together, the extent of the rise or fall is not 
always the same in the two cases. 

The history of money in Europe since the 
war provides many illustrations of this lack of 
precise adiustment between the price movement 
and the exchange movement. For example, 
during the war, the depreciation of the mark 
and the crown in terms of forei.gn currencies 
was less than the decrease in the internal 
purchasing power. Even in July 1020, while 
the price of Swiss francs had increased 20 times 
the pre-war price, the cost of living had in- 
creased 37 times in Hungary and 52 times in 
Austria. In (October of the same year, how- 
ever, the rise in the price of Swiss francs in 
Hungary exceeded the rise in the cost of living, 
and similar was the situation in Austria in 
January 1921.* 

In the period 1895-98 Indian exchange 
should have fallen but for the finauc'al measures 
adopted by the Government. Further, between 
1800,1914 e.xchan.ge remained stable, except 
in TC07-0S, in spite of the more rapid rise of 
prices in India th.an in other countries. This 
would sl'.ow that exchange ma3" be kept stable 
by artificial means, whether prices are rismg 
or falling. A good illustration is furnished bv 
the Russian Tscherwonez in 1023. While its 
purchasing power in terms of the English £ 


■"Das Gflilprobleni hi lUitteleuropa mui Dr Tpemer 
Tl.antos, p I lletia, 1023 Ou.stav Fiscl'crk 


and the American dollar remained fairh" stable, 
its internal purchasing power in terms of goods 
fell. “This circumstance”, sa\’s iMarkoff, “is 
extraordinarih' interesting and important. It 
shows tliat so far as exchange is concerned, 
favourable circumstances exist, which exert no 
influence on the maintenance of the internal 
purchasing power”!. Foreign trade is a state 
monopoh' in Russia and exchange can be kept 
stable b^' increasing exports and restricting 
imports, or b\' means of a favourable balance of 
trade. But, at the same time, owing to causes 
arfecting the suppb' of mone\-, or of goods, 
prices ma\' rise continualE' uithin the countr}'. 
In the case of Russia the rise of ririces in 1923 
is attributed to inflation. 

Even when foreign trade is not a state mono- 
poly, favourable balances of trade and ; rompt 
action on the part of Government when 
exchange shows s'gns of weakening, backed by 
strong reserves of gold, may prevent exchange 
from falling, when, on account of the increase 
in the supply of token money (which is not 
convertible into gold for internal purposes) 
prices are rising rapidly. Such is the ex- 
perience of India. 

The internal and the external purchasing 
power must \ary in the same manner if we 
ignore the special influences to which exchange 
is subject, such as movement of funds, specula- 
tive buying and selling of currencies and 
l^sychological factors which have no connection 
with prices. We must further assume that 
prices tend to be the same all over the world, 
and aiiv inequality is immediateh’ corrected b\’ 
the export or import of gold. A country- in 
which prices are higher than world prices will 
export less and import more so that the balance 
of trade and exchange must turn against it. 
But are these assumptions correct? Is it not 
rather true that prices are not the same in differ- 
ent countries? “The purchasing iiower of ig. 
gold”, sar’s Gruntzel, “was always less in the 
United States than in England, and in England 
less than in German\', and indeed permanent- 
ly”*. Further, the pre-war history of our owm 
currency shows that a country may export more 
and more goods and import more and more .gold 


fDer Geldverkchr in S ietrn.^-;land von . 3 . P_ 
riarkoff, p. 7 (Vi'rla,e--ilriu'krrn- Pcriiard and (tra-fe, 
Bt-rlin). 

"'Cleldwort und Wt-ch-ielk’.r-^ vnn Dr ( 7 r-unt:'e 1 , 

p an (Wien, 192.,'. 
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than world prices.! A check may come later, 
but in the meantime the country in (luestioii 
will suffer from all the evils of inflation in spite 
of its stable exchange. 

The theory of purchasing power parity as 
an explanation of exchange fluctuations when 
inflated paper currencies take the place of the 
gold standard has certainly the merit of simpli- 
city. But it is of very little use in explaining 
the fluctuations in the exchange value of the 
rupee since 1914. Any one who started to 
deduce our rates of exchange from the relation 
of prices in India and England would certainly 
fall into error. 

t“ the goods of one country are not easily 

replaceable by the goods of another country, btcaii.se 
one can bay coffee, cotton, rubber, copper and even 
many manufactured products only in those countries 
where they are produced, and must therefore .often 
pay a higher price for them than would be justified 
according to the .general price le\e! which ha^ hither- 
to prevailed Gold has a world market ; each good 
or service, however, fir.st of all a national market , 
one speaks of a world market only in an appro.xiniate 
sense when a commodity acquires importance for 
.several economic regions.” Ibid, p. 29 


It mav be ubjected that our favourable 
balances of trade during the war were them- 
selves due to the silent action of price differences 
between India and England — that is, English 
prices having risen more rapidly than Indian 
prices, India exported more than she imported. 
This explanation is not very convincing. Im- 
ports into India were not restricted bj" the rise 
of prices in England but by the pre-occupatioii 
of Western countries with the war and the 
shortage of shipping. The shortage of manu- 
factured goods in India during the war was so 
great that we should have gladly imported more 
and at higher prices, if imports had been avail- 
able. 

Further the rise in the price of silver was 
a factor wholly unconnected with purchasing 
liowcr parities between India and England, and 
vet, as we have seen, in the main it accounts 
for the sensational rise in Indian exchange in 
Febrnarv ic)20 and the ecjually sensational fall 
during the course of the next ten months. 


THE CALL OF THE COMMUNITY. 
By “Indophil.” 


India is the meeting-place of all the great 
religions of the world. Of these, the three main 
are Hinduism, IMahomedanism and Christianity. 
The followers of each religion form a distinct 
community. Hinrlus form the largest community 
in India, Mahomedans come next, and 
Christians, including Europeans and Indian 
converts, come third by a long interval. The 
Hindus, confined as the}" are to India, and 
the Christians, who dominate the whole 
civilized world, have this feature in common that 
the cultured sections of their communities, in 
discussing a question of public and general 
import, do not think that they are members of 
this or that community, but treat of the subject 
entirely on the merits. In this respect, the 
Indian Mnssalmans display a markedly different 
attitude. However cultured they may be, and 


however liigli their jiosition and presumably 
wide their outlook, it seems as if they cannot 
help looking at every matter from the com- 
munal point of view. The communal method of 
approach is strictly confined by Hindus and 
Christians to its legitimate province, religion, 
and to the peculiar .social questions which 
appertain to them as religious communities ; 
but the more general aspects of social welfare 
which the}' share with other communities are 
naturally recognised by them to be outside the 
scope of communal consideration. The iMnslims 
of India, on the other hand, orientate every- 
thing, religious, social, moral, and even political, 
to the standpoint of their community. By 
giving all public questions this communal twist, 
they at once degrade the plane of discussion, for 
the dignity of thought and reasoning is warped 
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by irrelevant and foreign matter, and public 
discussion is narrowed down and reduced to 
private and personal considerations. The level 
of the whole controversy is lowered ; fundamental 
truths, recognised as universally binding, and 
the general principles and laws of rational think- 
ing, are thrust into the background; narrow- 
ly selfish aims and aspects alone fill the whole 
field of vision, with the result that the whole 
and the ultimate are sacrificed for the part and 
the proximate, and the im.mecliate and partial 
gain is preferred to the niore remote but com- 
pleter achievement. This attitude wordd not be 
surprising had it been confined to the masses 
of the community ; but it comes upon all 
serious thinkers and well-wishes of India with 
a shock of pain inasmuch as it is shared by 
the leaders and the intellectuals of the com- 
munity. The call of the community, which 
finds a response in the mind of the cultured 
Hindu or Indian Christian only on strictly 
legitimate occasions and in regard to matters 
w'ith which the general public can ha\-e no 
concern, is in the case of the cultured i\Ioslem 
insistent and ubiquitous in its demand, and is 
bound by no such limits. Every public question 
furnishes occasion for its display, and no place 
is sacred from its invasion, not even the tempEs 
of learning and justice are immune from it. 

The intellectuals of the community far from 
feeling ashamed of introducing such a narrow, 
prejudiced and personal outlook in a.dairs of 
public moment, vie with one another in 
emphasising it in the hope of therebv snatching 
the leadership of the community from their 
rivals. The apparent success of this policy has 
induced some Hindu leaders to take up the jauie 
attitude, but forgetting that imitation is the 
sincerest form of flattery, the iMahomedau 
communal leaders fall foul of them for being 
actuated by exactly the same feeling that 
animates themselves. Thus, the poison has 
begun to work all round, and the cultured 
European who is the spectator of this communal 
drama and of the element of heat and passion 
which it lends to the upper levels of public life, 
and which is translated into bloodv riots in the 
lower levels of society, secs in it, with natural 
self-satisfaction, the best justification for his 
continuance in India as the ruling power, while 
secretly he cannot but harbour a feeling akin 
to contempt for even the most enlightened 
Indians, be they Hindus or iMoslcms, who are 
re.sponsiblc for this suicidal folly and this un- 


speakable degradation of public life, unknown 
for some centuries in Western Europe and 
America, where people have long ceased to 
think communally, and now think, in all 
domestic matters, onb' in terms of the nation 
(except where the colour-bar intervenes), 
while in matters of general political or economic 
interest, thev think internationally, and in 
scientific, social and moral concerns, the best 
minds among them have even begun to think 
in terms of humanity itself. 

II. 

Excessive love of one’s own community has 
for its counterpart hatred of tliose who do not 
ix-long to it, and it is a well-known psychologi- 
cal fact that while love is difficult to cultivate 
the cult of hatred is extremely ease- to pro- 
pagate, and what passes for communal zeal is 
eften only another name for hatred of the rival 
community. That being so, what is the reason 
at the back of the minds of the highly intellec- 
tual communal leaders which induces them to 
respond with such alacrity to the communal call 
in regard to every vital problem not merely of 
c’mnmnal but of national interest without per- 
ceiving that their sense of truth and justice are 
liumiliated and their freedom of thought curbed 
thereby and. that they are themselves lowered 
in their own esteem and in that of the public 
bv the narrowness of outlook displayed by 
them ? There must be some sort of rcasonin.g 
by which, while behaving as communal 
fanatics, they succeed in retaining their self- 
respect as cultured and enlightened members of 
society. It seems to us that tliey seek to deceive 
their minds by a wrong interpretation of the 
popular maximum, 1 'e.v Pof'nJi Ue.v Dei. 

In the first place, the voice of the ‘People’ 
cannot obviously be the voice of only one sec- 
tion of it. In India, the followers of the 
Prophet, among whose leaders the communal 
call is m.ost loud and vocal, do not even form 
the majority of the people, and ‘the plenary ins 
piration of maioritics,’ to quote John “Morley, 
which, is the bedrock of western repre- 
sentative institutions, cannot be claimed 
by them. A minority can claim guarantees 
against unfair treatment provided it does 
not vote in a solid communal block but 
like the other communities, according 
to the dictates of reason, and of course a 
minority, qua minority, cannot claim privileges 
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denied to the majority. Xcr can it be eaid that 
by the word 'people’ IMahemedans are to nnder- 
btand their co-religionists only, even as regards 
questions affecting th.eir own conimnnity. 

For most cl the questions vhich affect their 
coniii! unity also ecjually affect the ether c ni- 
niunities of India, and if the people’s voice i,s 
to be obeyed, it rnust be the voice of the united 
Indian people, consisting of Hindus, iMussal- 
nians, Christians, and the followers of all other 
religions inhabiting the land. A f\Ioslern 
leader may "-ay that this is far too high, an ideal 
fer him to aim at, and that he would prove' most 
serviceable if, instead of trying to hitch nis 
wagon to a star, he were C(niteiit to .give to his. 
community what in the r pinion of others was 
meant for the country at large. But wotdd lie 
really be more sorvi'teabX- so, even to liis '■w-;, 
community? To trv to I'cmricr his community 
at the expense of other c vrnuo-.ities \v</-]d 1 e 
sure to demrralise his own commu.nity and take 
away the incentive to pregress which is Estered 
l)v competition. It would hireed a sense of 
injustice which would rr.nbde in the mind and 
I'loison all mutual relations and. provoke retalia- 
tion atid in. finitely retard the growth a com- 
mon nationality upon, tvh.ich the salvation of 
India depends, and thU'- help to iicrpetUiate his 
i.v.'ii subiection which can he gilded. l)U.t not 
remo\-ed by the b-estowal of communal favours 
and the conferment of a iiricikged ]Ositi./ii 
among helots. It is a positic^n which 
may now seem to he alluring enough toi 
the leader hankering for ])refennce-, l.otli for 
himself and his community, in the nud'-t of the 
universal degradation that has c■\■er^n!.en all 
classes and communities living under a foreign 
yoke. But soon the nrrnj.ect will cease to 
please, and he tvill feel fro.n I itter exr-erience 
that he cannot rise withou.t raisin.g his whole 
country with, him, and that bv alie’iating the 
sympathies r.f Ins fello\\ -cr,untryi!ien elonging 
to other communities Ire has lost I'i'^ best title 
to attain the high privileges of a citizen of a 
free country, which India can onlv bu if wc 
learn to think in tern.is of the Jiation and not as 
followeiw of tliis or that religion. By ‘iwoi le’ 
then, we must understau.d th.e entire peor.le of 
India, even if our imniL-diate aim is to bring 
about the amelioration of the condition r.f our 
nwai community. 

In the second place, th.e popular vricc is not 
alwavs or even in most ca^es the voice of Hcd, 
and. I'istory abounds in instances in which the 


contrary statement would b,e nearer the truth. 
To make the multitude the source of ins; iratiou, 
and to read th.e divine will in the prevailing 
tendency of th.e mass mind is to begin at the 
Virong enb, for “the mass i.^ ajq to be hasty 
and excited, to be immoderate alilee in affirma- 
tion and negation, to cling to the outward and 
obvious impression, to seek the greatest possible 
excitement, to be tossed between erntrasts, and 
to be dii.'ii'iclined for either calm reason or 
justice’’ (Rudolf Euckeu, Main L'arrents oj 
Modem T/.'iU'g/b). .Vnd yet the leaders begin 
at the wrong end hecause to do otlierwise 
would be to lose their inflrence with the 
multitude “At every i eriod there exist a small 
nuinher of iudividiialitie* which react iinon the 
leinainder and are imitated_by the t iiC' .uscious 
n a-s ft is needful, h.owei'e'-, that these 
in hvidi alities .should not be in too nr mounced 
dis.igTeemen.t with received ideas Were they 
so, to imitate t' em would be too difficult, and 
t’.ieir influence would be nil, Fi.r this very 
reason men who are too superior to their epoch 
arc generally without influence tqion it’’ 
(b'.ustave Le Bon, The Croiod : .1 Study of tin 
PoM'Sr.ir Mind'. The .'ristotelian doctrine of 
t’^e summation or reason in a corniuiiity, 'wliich 
con-iders the wliole comiminitv as l)etter fitted 
to i ass judgment than the .se’iarate individn ils 
of wh<Dm it is composed, depends f.n a belief in 
the mass of the I'leojile which is no h, tiger sliared 
by leading thinkers. In the opinion of Eiicken, 
“historical experience bears abnn<iant witness 
to the fact that the tnilv— great has proved 
victorious in .sjiite of persecution in the earlv 
stamps ; the stone which the builders rejected 
lias often proved itself to he tlie corner-.stoiie. . 
In spite of all inner connection the trulv great 
has nsnally been related to the general level of 
its age in t'ne sen.se of a contrast .. It is the 
peculiar task r f the great men of a p.erind to 
l-Tcpare the way for a summation in a particular 
upward direction and to carry this through. 
Great men have been the masten-, not the 
■-ervant.s of their age’’ Gbi/fi Cunen!^ of Modem 
ThOIl(r]it). 

HI. 

To be the masters and not the slaves of their 
age, not tf) he the voice of the l ei pie, Imt to he 
their guide — it is indeed a great and a noble 
ide-il which is here set before our intellectual 
leaders. The modifications which an idea must 
unilcrgo, before it ran come within the range of 
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comprehension of the multitude, depend, 
according to Gustave Le Bon, on the nature of 
the crowd, and the race to which they h.elong. 
At first sight it would seem that it is difficclc for 
the followers of a rigid and anihre.i.omoriDhic 
monotheism of Semitic origin to cunidate the 
wide tolerance of an ethnic creed of subtle 
Aryan origin wh.icli covers the whole gamut of 
philosophical ideas and whose prover’ ial 
philosophy is pervaded be- the ancient wisdoin of 
the sages. Behind the veil of this cosmic Maya 
and his multitudinous gods the Hindu peasant 
has no difficulty in seeing the plaj* of the one 
immanent consciousness which manifests itself 
in our individual selves, and however hide- 
bound he may be by his religious customs and 
practices, the recognition of this one fact makes 
it easy for him to appreciate and make room for 
the view-point of the followers of other religions. 
But the Indian iMahomedan is for the most part 
racially akin to the Hindu and breathes the 
same philosophic atmosphere, so that tliere is no 
reason to suppose that if left to himself, tlie 
Moslem peasant would feel veiy differently from 
his Hindu brother in these matters .-Xs a matter 
of fact, the communal idea did not hitherto 
play any considerable part in the domestic life 
of the people in the rural areas. The Report 
of the Civil Justice Committee 1 924-25, presided 
over by Justice Rankin obser\-es in regard lo 
village panchayets with jmlidal functions as 
follows : “In the course of our investigation we 
were told in the \arious Provinces by .some 
witnesses that communal differences and faction-, 
are in the way of any further extension of ti'.e 
jurisdiction of t’lesc trih.unals. There is sonie 
force in this objection, but it is in our o[)inion 
overstated. In villages wliere there are com- 
mon interests to be jirotccted, common serrices 
to he rendered, and common funds to be 
administered, it is idle to ignore the common 
life of the village in which the necessities of 
neighbourhood have held their own or have 
prevailed again.st the divisions of caste. Those 
wlu. have organised co-operative credit societie.-; 
assure us that ca.ste or communal differences do 
not in any way affect the success of the 
panchayets or committees of these societies 
which are comi)Osed of indix’iduals of diflereiit 
castes as well as those who are outside the pale 
oi caste Indeed, wherever these co-opera- 

tive societies are constituted the tendency is for 
their panchayets to adjudicate on local disputes 
and determine local quarrels and they do these 


things promptly and satisfactorily.” Con'- 
munal consciousness was first awakened into 
life by the leaders of thought among tlie Indian 
Mcsleiys, and it is tlrey who, with the aid of 
bigoted Mullahs and Maulvies, luive dinned the 
idea so vigorously into the ears of the ignoranr 
villagers that it is beginning to enter into the 
regieii of the unct.uscious and fast becoming a 
sonrinient and a motive-force of action among 
them. The Mullah and the Z'lav.lvi, like the 
sacerdotal class in every religion, ha\’e their 
horizon entireh* bounded by the revealed 
scripture, the Koran, and the Hadis or the body 
of traditions that grew up round it. They 
contain the whole truth, and nothing but the 
trntli, for these i:>reacliers of the one and only 
true faith. Is it by following in their wake, 
that the intellectual leaders of the great Islamic 
community hope to be the masters of the age 
and guide the voice of the people ? Or is if 
the selfish idea of enjoying a few more of 
th.e loaves and fishes of office that is driving 
them into this unnatural union with those 
rcligiious preachers whose ideas have net 
advanced beyond the mediacwal ages ? 

“It was only in the earliest stage of culture, 
and under very simj^le conditions of life, that 
the individual was solely and entirely bound up 
with the social organism, simply a member of 
family, of tril)e, and such like ; entirely swaj’ed 
by custom, authority, and tradition. All further 
evclution was a differentiation and led to the 
greater independence of the individual. There 
came a time, however, wlien in contrast with 
his mere meinbershi]) of the society, the indi- 
vidual felt himself to have arrived at a state 
of maturity ; when he questioned the right of 
th.e traditional (uder, and ultimately fo.ind him- 
self coming into opposition with the whole of 
society — a deepening of life in all its branches 
went hand in liaud with the indixiduaPs attain- 
ment of independence, mobility and depth.” 
'Eucken, IJIc’s Basis and Ufa's IdeaB. When 
such a itrofonud transformation, a deepening 
and enrichening of life, lakes iplace among the 
leading minds of the two great communities of 
India, the tail, to quote an expressive vulgarism, 
will cease to wag the dog, and the intelligentsia 
will be emanciiiated from the leading strings of 
the theologians. To raise the level of the 
masses, and not to be dragged down to their 
level, is the noble function of the leading minds 
of a community. At present the leaders 
are either too much under the influence of the 
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thodlG.^i ■!!?, or tliough mL-iitally free from their 
thrakloni, tb.ey rse these relics of a bygone age 
as 1 a\\ ns in the game and sho'v them a lip-deep 
levereiice which they are far from feeling. But 
they know not nhat harm they are therebv 
doing to their inner lives and their best selves, 
and what incalculable mischief they are storing 
up for future generations by pandering to the 
fanatical elements in their community. To let 
a little more daylight into the befogged brains 
of the bigots of each religion by the spread of 
education and rational thinking should be the 
aim of the intellectual leaders of each com- 
munity. Xo fear that to do so would interfere 
with genuine faith and true religion, unless they 
too subscribe to tlie motto, Credo quia absur- 
and imagine that faith and religion thrive 


h.est in an atmosphere of ignorance and supersti- 
tion. In other words, tlie call of the community 
must be relegated to its due place and season, 
and must net pr.-ve compelling in its appeal in 
every field of national activity, nor must we 
surrender our right of private judgment in 
response to it. Only those who are prepared 
to take up this attitude can lay claim to a 
genuine culture, and deserve to be called tile 
iiitellectnal leaders of the countrv’ irrespective 
of the community to which they belong. All 
other so-called leaders, in spite of their veneer 
of outward culture and enlightenment, are on 
a par with uncultured bigots self-righteously 
boasting of their orthodoxy, and have no right 
to pose as the torch-bearers of light and the 
apostles of national progress. 


ADMINISTRATION OF RURAL ECONOMY. 

By Mr. N. C. Mkht.a, i.c.s. 


It is a happy idea to bring together co-opera- 
tion, industry and agriculture ; for it is throu.gh 
their combined inte.gration that the principal 
economic problem of this country is to he 
Solved. It is sometimes wise to indulge in 
platitudes, for they ens'.riiie at least the half- 
truths of experience wh.ii h are ai)t to be over- 
IfMjked in the complexhie.-, of everyday life 
It is too often forgotten tliat the only sound 
way of developing a country is to <levclop its 
inhabitants. Pivery economic activity is 

merely a means to the end of promoting and 
increasing the sum — total of general welfare. It 
is, therefore, essential occasionally to envisage 
our activities in their relationsliip to the life of 
men of which they form merely a part and which 
they are expected to enrich. It is towards the 
enrichment of the economic life tliat the 
activities of the departments of agriculture, 

■ Th’s wa^ prcpartil in lomierti m with the U. P. 
Prii\incial Conference of C'<i-opcrative Credit Industry 
and .V.griculture, icjah. 


industry and co-operative ertdit are directed. 
Credit is required to put the wherewithal of 
agriculture in the hands of the cultivator in the 
most economical way possible. Industry is 
nc-cssary to provide cmitloyment during the 
spare hours of the a.gricnlttirist, to fill up the 
time between one harvest and the other, to 
enable the cultivator, and above all his family, 
to earn s(;niethiu,g besides and in adelition to his 
income from agriculture, to furnish a kind of 
insurance, small though it be, against the inevit- 
able risks of cultivation, and to direct the flow 
of labour in its nn.st iwofitable channels. Both 
co-operation and industry are necessary' for the 
fr\ntful i)rogre.ss of agriculture. The problems 
of agriculture projier are the concern of 
scientists — practical agriculturists, theoretical 
chemists, botanists, physiologists, entomologists, 
cattle-breeders and irrigation engineers. The 
sole objective of the three departments of 
industry, agriculture and co-opieration is, in 
ether words, the improvement of agriculture, 
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which is the bed-rock of national prosperity and 
even existence. It follows from this that there 
must be complete co-ordination between the 
departments, if their work is to yield the 
maximum utility. There are man3’- obstacles in 
the waj^ of our economic progress most of which 
are well-known. I have no intention to dwell 
upon the obvious difficulties and drawbacks 
which the departments of agriculture, industry 
and co-operative credit have to confront. I only 
wish to bring before 3'ou an aspect of the 
common problem, which is at least worthy of 
your consideration. The necessib’ for co- 
ordinating the activities of all the departments 
of the State which aim at the promotion of rural 
welfare can not be disputed. The question 
which has to be answered is how to achieve the 
desired integration in the best wa\' possible 
The administrative unit is still the district, and 
the District Officer, though shorn of much of his 
power, still retains a certain amount of his old 
prestige and influence which may be useful to 
the departments of agriculture, industry and 
credit. 

I shall not attempt to answer the question 
whether the movement of co-operative credit 
has not substantially suffered at least in 
the U.P. as a result of relative indifference of 
the latter-da}' District Officers. It will be, 
however, generally admitted that the interest of 
the District Officer is likely to be of considerable 
value to the departments mentioned above so far 
as their activities relate to rural areas. The 
political traditions of this country have always 
encouraged the people to look to the State as 
the fountain-source of all initiative and benign 
enterprise. The representative of the State 
before the villagers, at least iir these provinces, 
is still the District Officer and the landed gentiy 
still look up to him as the origin of all novel and 
beneficent activities. In the circumstances, it 
is essential that he should be made the person 
primarih' responsible for putting into executioir 
approved principles and projects of credit or of 
indu,=fr\' in their relation to agriculture. I 
would even su.ggest that the local officers of the 
departments of industry, credit and agriculture 
should be made subordinate and responsible in 
part to the District Officer, for it is onb’ b\' such 
means that unitary control can be partially 
attained and the tendency' to advance excuses for 
what mav be, after all, the results of incom- 
petence or idleness ma\' be checked. What is 
even more important is, that the great, though 


impalpable, influence and prestige cf the District 
Officer or rather of the State through him can 
be made to bear their full fruit in the cause of 
economic progress to which the three depart- 
ments named above are primarily dedicated. It 
is well to remember that “nobody- has any- yvide 
experience of life yvithout being consxious of tlie 
generally low standard of human behaviour.’’ 
Theoretical principles must bow to the exigencies 
of life and this is specially- true in this country 
yvhere the bulk of the people is more or less 
helpless, devoid of enterprise, lacking in certain 
elements of character necessary- for the success 
of all organization and yvhere everybody from his 
very- childhood has been in the habit of looking 
U]) to somebody or other for authority- and 
orders. The lessons of European ex’-erience 
must be applied with, caution, for th.e social 
fabric of this country is fundamentally different, 
and it is useful to note that society- yvith rs is 
differently organized, lias its own peculiar 
standards of life moulded by habits and customs 
of centuries and is classified on the novel 
principle of caste. In fact, the peculiarities of 
o'.'.r body social are responsible for gi'-ing rise 
to a series of definite problems \yhich hay-e to be 
met according to the traditions and eny-iron- 
ment of our people. Corporate responsibility- is 
readily undertaken and erganized endeavour 
easily- put info operation thro.pgh the medium of 
the hiradaris or caste brotherhoods. A careful 
study of Indian socieU- brings to light the 
enormous amount of yvork that is being done 
through these agencies. Work of a social and 
philanthropic nature is accomplished with ease 
and yvithout friction through the instrumentality 
of caste brotherhoods, with their varied and 
sometimes conflicting interests and different 
occupations, — bodies yvhich at first sight seem to 
be so archaic and doomed to failure, 
if judged from a western standpoint. The 
recent changes in our political constitu- 
tion have brought into relief the tremen- 
dous power which hiradaris .=till yvield in this 
country- ; and it stands to reason that no means 
should be neglected yvhich affords any- reasoti- 
able opportunity- for broadcasting the principles 
of improved agriculture and of putting them into 
actual practice. Constituted as our people are, 
it is easier to galvanise oiir economic organiza- 
tion and make it operate smoothly and yvith 
greater profit by perfecting the administrative 
machine and bringing it into closer and more 
intimate touch yvith the problems of everyday 
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life ; and tlie only ayeiicy available for the 
pnrpnse '.vhich coininaiids traditional prestige 
and authjrity is the District Officer. Throi-gh 
inn: can 1 e linked ny all tiie various activities 
rf the different departments of the State which 
have inf their purpose tlie amelioration of rrral 
life, h'he departments of sanitation and lic-altli 
will also be included along; with those of 
industry, agriculture and co-operation, ti:e 
activities of rvhich will be under tlie direct 
control and personal supervision of the adininis- 
irative head of the District. Social and political 
life in this country must not be compared with 
the life in England ; for the English teinpera- 
inent is essentially different from t'te Indian 
The comparison will be more useful if it is 
instituted with peoiJe like the French, the 
Germans or the Japanese, who are more bureaa- 
cratically organised than England is. It is als.o 
necessary to examine our own national 
character more critically with a view to adapt 
our policies and methods of action in consonance 
with its peculiarities. It is a siiygiilar fact that 
outside the Western Presidency and Raiputana 
organising capacity of a lugii order in the 
spheres of industry and trade is rare in tin's 
country. The share of the Punjabis, Bengalese, 
the iMadrasis and tlie U.P men in the industrial 
commercial life of the country is almost insi,gnifi- 
cant relativeh' to their numhers. Tin's 
particularly true of large bu-iness. 7 'liis 
peculiarity does not seem to have come into 
being with the advent of the British but seems 
to be of even earlier origin, if we are to believe 
the testimony of European travellers of the 17th 
and the iPih centuries Bu.siness aiiility cweii of 
a moderate character is not so generally met 
with in these parts as is. for instance, the case in 
Gujarat. l\lv idea, therefore, for .greater officialis- 
ation of the movement such as of co-operation, 
the fundamental principle of which accordin.g to 
European writers is one of complete non-inter- 
ference by the State, is more applicable to the.se 
provinces than to the Western Presidency. 

What is suggested is not to revolutionize the 
existing practice, but merely to brin.g the 
administrative machine in closer touch with the 
people and to make its component, at present 
somewhat distinct, parts work in .greater concert 
for the common wval. The dominance of the 
District ( ifficer doe,^ not necessarily mean more 


lifficial coiltnd o\'cr the acti\itlcs of the depait- 
nwiits of credit, indiistr_\- and agriculture, so 
much as his v-nlistmcnt as one < f the chief 
V- orkc-rs responsible fi r tiie effevtiw supervision 
and pjractical realization of the refiirii s to be 
initiated b\- these great tlepartm.ents. In fact, 
cue ( f the complaints which is often heard, 
against bodies manned by nmi-ofiicial ageneies 
suci'. as our Distriet etui klunicipal Boards, 
v'o-operati-.e Bank^ etc., 's dial with the periodic 
change of masters tiie i ower of the petty offici.il 
IS \ery mucli increased, while the fear of swift 
and effective puniskmeiit is correspondingly 
'f iiniiiished. This paradox of increased power 
of the petty officialdom as a rc' dt of increased 
transfer of responsibility to m.n-official bodies 
can easily be V erified trv actual experience My 
proj'x.sal is not to reduce tlie non-official control 
or power by one jet, hut only to bring tlie 
ad.mi-'istration and the public workers together 
in an effective union and to do away with much 
red-taj.ie and formalities which dog the wheels 
' f improvement and flnuri.Ai o-veii under non- 
official aegis, practically uncliec.ted. I only 
].lead tliat the di,strict officer should be the 
I'.rincipal executive < fficer of the nation-buildin.g 
departments, which have for their aim the 
welfare of the agric nUnrist.s. He is still tlie 
persoi] most in touch with tlie diffioi!ltie.s and 
tro;’i)les, the v enkncsse.s and stren.gtli of the 
\illage I'leoide and now tliat he i.s no l<ni.ger 
responsible for the District and hrunicipal 
Board.s, he may be entrusted with tlie great 
mission and problem of rural welfare, tb.e 
different siPe-s of which can tlirougli !iim be dealt 
with as an integral problem by tho.'c resp msiblc 
m;!' ko'in.g down the high j rincijiles of ,^tate 
r'olicy. His enrolment among the .uis.sionaries 
of the departments of agriculture, credit, 
industry, sanitation and licalth seems to me to 
be at least the only method to cvrikc sustained 
i.opular support and interest in tlie 1 recsent .state 
rf tlie_ ronntry. Such a method may not he 
nattering to our newly-found democratic cou- 
sciousness. but if it is useful and l^ears in itself 
the promise of even temporary success in an 
intermediate sta.ge of progress, it is the duty of 
the practical man to accept it, for anvthing done 
towards the solution and simplification of our 
.great problem of economic re, generation affects 
the welfa-e of the millions and pro tan to the 
resources of the Xation. 
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MALX\’I MUHAMMAD HUSAIN AZAD.-- 

By Khax Bahadur Shaikh Abdul Ouadir, Bar-at-Laiu. 


Among the bentfactors of modern Urdu 
literature, who have made it what it is to-day, 
there is hardly any name that ranks higher 
than that of Shams-ul-Ulema Alaulvi Alnhain- 
mad Husain, Jzad. His life was devoted to 
learning and his literary work net only added 
materially to the stock of I'rdu liierature, but 
reformed public taste as to the (juality of Urdu 
poetry and prose and set I’p a liigh standard of 
excellence for writers of Urdu. Like many of 
iiis distinguished contemporaries be belonged to 
Delhi, which, can rightly claim credit fur having 
produced him, but Lahore too has a right to 
share with Dellii the I’onour of owning him, as 
it was here that the greater part of his life was 
spent and almost the whole of his literary work 
accomplished. He came to Lahore as an exile, 
but eventually adopted this place as his home, 
and found here a cogeiiial atmosphere for his 
literarv activities. He met with considerable 
encouragement and ap[)rechttion at the hands of 
some eminent western scholars and education- 
alists with whom he came in contact and among 
whom the names of Colonel Holroyd and Dr. 
Leitiier ma_v be specially mentioned. 

The stoiy of Arad's life is full of great 
interest and in some resiiects extremely 
pathetic. I am indebted to his .grandson, Agha 
IMnhammad Tahir, for a brief account uf the 
author’s old family and early career. IMuham- 
inad Husain was born in Delhi about 1S27 A.D. 
(1245 A.H.!. His father, Alanlvi IMuhammad 
Ba(|ir, occupied an important position in the 
literary circles of Delhi in those days. Alaulvi 
Muhammad Baipr belonged to a family of 
Hamdan, in Persia, which traced its descent 
from Sabiiaii Fa^si, a well-known disciple of the 
Prophet of Arabia. A representative of that 
family, IMirza Muhammad .Shikoh, was the first 
to migrate to India. He was a great scholar of 
Shia theology and soon became a reli.gioiis leader 
of the Shia community in Delhi. After him lii.s 
son Maulvi IMuhammad Akbar occupied the 


*This was first deli\t.-rtHl as a lecture under the 
auspices of the Punjab University. 


same position. Maulvi IMuhamniad Baqir was 
the only sou of Aiaulvi IMuhammad Akbar, and 
was educated at the Arabic College at Delhi, 
after he had completed his studies at home. He 
belonged to the very first batch of men that 
came out of that College and among those who 
were educated with him was a well-known 
Punjab scliolar, K. B. Syed Rajah Ali, of 
Jagraon in Ludhiana District. IMauivi Muham- 
1 lad Baqir .got employment as a reader in a 
Court but his father persuaded him to give up 
tile job and to devote himself to the teaching of 
religion like his forefathers. Among the 
associates of Maulvi jMuharamad Baqir’s youth 
was the famous poet Zaitq and this fact had a 
unique influence on the career of iMuhammad 
Husain Azad. A:ad thus came in contact with 
one of the best writers of the Urdu verse, and 
even as a youth he went with Zauq to some of 
the great poetical contests cf Delhi, where he saw 
other great writers of verse and had opportuni- 
ties of weighing the relative merits of Zauq and 
his contemporaries. He himself began to write 
ghazals which had the privilege of being 
corrected by Zauq. It was this practice which 
gave his verses the neat finish that characterised 
them. 

Maulvi Aluhammad Husain in addition to 
the opportiinit}- he thus had of writing verse, 
also got a very good chance of developing a 
taste for prose, as his father became the editor 
of the Urdu Akhbar of Delhi, which was, 
porliaps, the first Urdu newspaper started in 
Delhi or perhaps in India. The newspaper did 
not last possible very long but must have 
proved of considerable lielp in making Azad the 
great publicist he afterwards became. 

Azad's education like his father’s was partly 
at home and partlv in tlie Delhi College, where 
he was a contemporary of .Maulvi Xazir Ahmad 
and Alaiilvi Zakaullah. When these three were 
reading in the Delhi College, who could have 
known that each one of them would shine as a 
star on the firmament rf Urdu literature ? It 
is remarkable that A[iihannnad Husain, even as 
a youth in his teens, had an intense desire to 
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T.-votc liirast’if to learning for the tvhole of his 
liie, ''.ice a distinguished European visitor 
Caine to the College and after examining the 
b:.ys, put them a question as to what they would 
do on finishing their studies. Each answered 
the question according to his own inclination. 
\\ lien the turn of INIuhammad Husain came, 
he said : “I shall acquire further knowledge and 
then spread among my countrymen whatever 
light I possess or receive.” It need hardly be 
said that he lived up to this noble ideal. 

The smooth course of Azad^s life was 
suddciilc' interruiited by the IMutiny of 1S57 
A. D. ?,Iaulvi IWuhammad Baqir had given 
shelter to klr. Taylor, Principal, Delhi College, 
wlieii the mutineers were going for every 
European uhom thec’ could get hold of and 
h.ad concealed him in a room inside his 
1 iiiambara. The mutineers came to know of it 
and surrounded the place. The IMardvi managed 
to take him out of his hiding place and 
was taking him. to a mosque for shelter, when 
efr. Taylor felt that all would be soon over with 
liim and handed over to the iMaulvi a bundle of 
currency notes on the back of one of which he 
•-srote something in Latin. He told the Maulvi 
that if the English succeed in getting back 
Delhi, the currency notes should be made over 
lo the first Englishman whom he might come 
across. Hr. Taylor was taken to the mosque 
by the iMaulvi but this was found out by the 
mutineers the next day, who caught him and 
killed him. When the Mutiny was over and 
the British re-entered Delhi, Maulvi iMuham- 
mal Baqir, true to his trust, made over the 
cur.ency notes left with him by iMr. Taylor to 
u Colonel, little knowing that he had been hold- 
ing in trust his own death warrant and was 
dc'ivering it himself. What Mr. Taylor had 
in Latin on one of the notes was that 
Maulx'i Muhammad Baqir had at first given 
iiiiu. shelter for some time but had eventually 
i'a.ile.l him and had not tried to save him. The 
IMa' b'l was, therefore, suspected of having been 
icLi!uifie(l with the mirtineers and was ordered 
to !i.- shot dead and his property confi.- 
cat- 1 . This rendered Acad homeless. He left 
Dcli'.i with the women and children of the 
family and the only thing that he managed to 
.■-avo from the general ruin that suddenly over- 
took the family, was a bundle of manuscript 
j.nt'ins of his great Master Zauq, which were 
subsequently published by him in his enlarged 
oditioii of Dh'-'cui-i-Zauq with a suitable irreface. 


11 . 

Acad and his people took shelter at Soiiepat 
with an old employee of theirs, who had served 
in their press at Delhi, but as he learnt that he 
might also be arrested as the son of Maulvi 
iMuham.mad Baqir, he left Soiiepat, disguised as 
a faqir, while his family remained at Soiiepat. 
He came to Jagraon and met his father’s old 
friend, Maulvi Syed Rajah Ali, He treated him 
\ery kindly and sent for his family from Sone- 
pat. After some time Syed Rajab Ali started 
a press at Ludhiana, where Acad began to work 
as a caligraphist. After a short time Azad 
visited Lucknow in 1S58 A.D. and made the 
acquaintance of the literary men there. He 
came back to the Punjab and temporarily got 
employment in the Jind State. He did not, 
however, find employment in the State congenial 
to him and came to Lahore, where a cousin of 
his was employed as a Postmaster. Through 
him he first got a job in the Post Office and 
after a few years he got into the Education 
Department, where he made a humble start, 
but his talent was soon recognised and gradually 
he rose to the position of a Professor in the 
Government College and got the title of Sams- 
iil-Uleina, in recognition of his learning. 

His connection with the department of 
Public Instruction in the Punjab gave him the 
opportunity of accomplishing what Nature had 
fitted him for. Now his literary work began 
in righ't earnest. His earliest productions were 
some text-books in Urdu, for use in schools, 
and among these his Qisas-i-Hind is entitled to 
a high rank. Some of the most important 
episodes in Indian history are described in this 
book in the form of short and attractive stories. 
The language used is simple and the style 
beautiful. Another hi.storical work of his which 
is worthy of great praise is the Varbar-i-Akbari 
It deals with the period of Akbar and tells us 
all about the galaxy of remarkable men who 
gathered round Akbar’s throne and made his 
reign one of the most famous in historjv Azad 
was long engaged in collecting materials for this 
work and unfortunately could not bring it out 
himself, and the first edition of the book was 
brought out by the enterprise of one of the best- 
known of his old pupils, Maulvi vSyed iMumtaz 
Ali. The most remarkable book, however, In 
the writings of Azad is his Ab-i-Hayat, which is 
a history of Urdu poetry from the time of the 
earliest poets like Wali to the time of Zauq and 
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Ghalib. This book is admitted on all hands to 
be the best of its kind in Urdu literature. 
There were some tozkiras written before, but 
they give very little account of the lives of 
the poets and little or no criticism. Thej’ only 
give specimens of the poems of each writer. 
This was a distinct improvement on them and 
gave in the form of an interesting and readable 
narrative the story of Urdu poetry. Consider- 
ing the meagreness of the material, which was 
available, this achievement of Azad is entitled 
tC) great admiration and must have cost him au\' 
amount of labour when he was collecting 
information from various sources. It has been 
said by some critics that inaccuracies have crept 
in here and there in certain details and that at 
places the airthor has even drawn on h'.s 
imagination a good deal. That may be true to 
some extent but, taking the work as a whole, 
we cannot be sufficiently grateful to Azad for 
the pains he took in producing his Ab-i-Hayat. 
It is necessary that some one should now 
supplement this book by an account of the 
period after Ghalib and bring the history of 
literature up-to-date, including in it not only 
accounts of later poets but also of eminent 
prose-writers.* 

Another Urdu book of Azad which may be 
mentioned is the Sukhandan-i-Faras , in which 
he traces the development of the Persian 
language and literature. It is really a collection 
of lectures dealing with the subject and is a 
compilation, which can be very helpful to 
students of Persian literature. Among the 
imaginative writings of Azad the book that 
deserves the foremost mention is his Nairang-i- 
Khayal, which is so well-known and so widely 
appreciated that I need not say much about it, 
except recommending it for perusal to those 
who have not already read this beautiful 
allegory. 

III. 

Having referred to some of /lead’s famous 
prose works let us turn to his poems. I need 
hardly say that his published poems occupy only 
a small volume and that his fame as a great 

■^Two recent work.s which deal with modern P^rdu 
poetry also are (il Shair-nl-ffind (Voi. I) try Moulana 
Abdu.s Salam Xadvi and (iul-c-Rana hy Maulaiia Hakim 
.^bdul Haie — both issued by the iMaarif Pre.ss, Azam- 
garh, P^.P. .\ woik dealing with Prdu prose literature 

IS by Maulvi lluhammad Vehya Tanha, Pleader, 
Ghaziabad, U.P. It is called Sair-ul-Mitssanift)i, Vol. I. 
(Ed. H. R.). 


writer depends mainlj- on his prose- writings. I 
must add, however, that he was by nature a 
true poet. His heart was full of poetical ideas 
and if he had chosen to shine as a great poet, 
he had the distinction within his grasp. I 
think there must have been a time in his life 
when he made the choice for himself to 
specialise in prose. His far-seeing eye must 
have perceived that what the Urdu language 
and literature needed most was good prose and 
he devoted himself to it heart and soul. He 
wrote poetry in prose. There are passages in 
his prose in which it is just as difficult as it is 
in good verse to substitute one word for another 
or to change the order in which words are 
placed. Words flow from his pen which are 
not only full of poetical rythm but the ideas 
clothed in them are poetic. This is not all. 
Feeling, which is the essence of poetry, charac- 
terises his prose writings. If he is talking of 
old poets he seems to be living with them, 
feeling for them and sharing their joys and 
griefs, their failures and successes. Such being 
the characteristics of his prose, his poetry could 
not be without them. Nazm-i-Azad, the collec- 
tion of his published poems, is well-worth 
reading. These poems, along with the poems 
of Mali, written before the famous Mtissaddds 
of the latter, mark a definite stage in the pro- 
gress of Urdu literature. It is interesting to 
note that both these reformers, of Urdu poetry 
worked in the Education Department in the 
Punjab and thus co-operated in bringing about 
this reform. They advocated that old ideals 
and forms of poetry must change and they 
themselves led the way. In 1S74 a literary 
society was founded in Lahore, at the first 
meeting of which a lecture was delivered by 
Azad in which he appealed to his countrymen 
to tap the stores of English to enrich their owm 
literature. He said: — 

“The gems that can now adorn your 
literature are locked in English boxes, wffiich 
are placed close to us but we are unaware of 
their existence. Our countrvmen wffio have 
acquired a knowledge of the English language, 
have got the keys of those boxes and I appeal to 
them to help us in securing the gems. I ask 
them whether they have realised or not that the 
heritage of their ancestors is about to disappear. 
Have they no sympathy with that heritage and 
will allow it to decay?’’ 

He described his ideal of “eloquence,” in 
the following words in the same lecture : 
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“Eloquence dees not consist in flights c.f 
in.iagiiiation and exaggeration, nor in the beauty 
(-f rigvmes and metaphors nor in high sonnding 
words and expressions. Its true test is this : if 
We have in our mind a feeling of pleasure or 
grief, of a liking or dislike for something or of 
fear or anger, cur description of it should con- 
\'ey to the liearer the same feeling or the same 
impression which he would have received if it 
had been his own observation or experience." 
To illustrate what he advocated Azad wrote a 
Masiiai'i, giving a graphic description cf night 
time when the whole world goes to sleep. This 
Masnavi was recited after the lecture and was 
very much appreciated. Another Masnavi which 
he wrote later is known as the Subh-i-U mmid 
(The Morning of Hope*'. The author shows 
how hope is the one source of inspiration and 
encouragement in all walks of life. The 
Masnavi Hiib-i-U’atan dealing with the love 
of one’s own country and the Klryah-i-Ama>. 
or the ‘“Dream of Peace” are eciually remark- 
able poems. A few (ihazah of Azad which 
liave been printed along with his lon.ger poems 
show that he could have been a gieat (Aiazal 
writer if he wished. 

IV. 

There is one phase of Azad’s life to which 
no reference has been made yet. He was a 
great traveller. He once went to Central Asia 
with Dr I.eitner, who was deputed on a 
political mission. Dr. Leitner disguised himself 
as a IMulla, a role which he could easily fulfil 
on account of his Oriental learning. Azad and 
one or two other Indian scholars went about 
with him as his assistants. Azad gathered a lot 
of valuable experience in his travels and on his 
return wrote about them and also published some 
text-books of Persian. It was during these travels 
that he had a unique experience which, in the 
li.ght of subsequent events, would be of great 
interest to .students of psychology as a remark- 
able phenomenon of the working of the human 
iiiiml. He was snjunrniug in Bokhara, dressed 
as a Qualandar {Darvish , with a tall cap on his 
head. He went to a baker’s shop to have his 
food and had just started taking his meal when 
his eye fell on a r.oor lean man who was sitting 
there. He was so lean that there was hardly 
any flesh left on his hones. He asked him his 
name. The man replied that his name was 
(Muhammad Husain. He asked him to what 


place he belonged. The reply was “Delhi." 
He asked him the name of his father. The 
reply was “Muhammad Ba(]ir.’’ Azad was so 
startled by this that he could nut take any more 
food and ran away from the place and left 
Bokhara at once. This incident he related, on 
his return, to the members of his family and it 
has been narrated to me by his grandson, Agha 
INIuhamniad Tahir. Strange as this incident is, 
it explains to some extent Azad’s mental 
derangement, which followed a long time 
after. It is a permanent source of regret to the 
admirers of Azad and his work that the world 
was deprived of the benefit of his literarj- 
activity for about twenty years before his death. 
Tliose who knew Azad with his enchanting 
powers of conversation and his love of wit and 
humour, were shocked to find him silent yet 
ali\'e. Even after this forced retirement from 
life, he was a familiar figure in Lahore, cons- 
tantly walking, according to his old habit, in 
tile .gardens round tlie city, s]')eaking to no one 
and appearing as if something ws absorbing his 
thoughts. In those days the [leculiar halluclna- 
ti( n under wliich he was working was tliat .so’.ro 
enemy liad so arranged things that a person 
lieariiig the name of (Muhammad Husain was 
.going about as a man witli a deranged liraiii and 
givin.g him a bad name. When he talked to old 
])upils or relatives in those da.vs he used to try 
to disillusion them on the subject and to assure 
them tliat he was all right. It is noteworthy 
that he continued reading and writing even in 
that state of mind. The books mostly read by 
liim at the time were tliose on religious 
philosophy and his writings in those days were 
of a more or less incoherent character. A little 
book called the Sapdk Nan'dk represents the 
elTusioii.s of this period. The two words which 
make up the name of the book are probably 
coined by the writer, who purports to found 
some new religion, the revelations of which 
arc contained in that little volume. It is pain- 
ful to refer to this dark jieriod of Azad’s life 
and I am glad to go back to a brighter period. 

I have already said that he was a well- 
travelled man. The visit he paid to Central 
Asia with Dr. Leitner was about 1S67 A.D. 
That, however, was in the course of duty and at 
the expense of novernment and is not so note- 
worthy as his visit to Persia in 1S85, the 
ex])enses of which he bore himself, spending 
about ten thousand rupees of his own hard- 
earned money. It was one of the ambitions of 
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liis life to have a great manuscript library for 
research work. He had been collecting some 
books here and one of the objects with which 
he went to Persia was to collect some manus- 
cripts there. He succeeded in bringing some 
\’aluable books from Persia and was going to 
present his whole collection to the public by 
founding a library, when the illness referred to 
above intervened. It is fortunate that a good 
part cf -Izad’s collection is now preserved in the 
Punjab University Library and is not lest to the 
world. Azad was keeping a diary during this 
visit to Persia, out of which it was his idea to 
produce a book of travels. How interesting 
that book would have been if he had been able 
to write it can well be imagined. That inten- 
tion remained unfulfilled but luckily his notes 
have been found by Agha Muhammad Tahir, 


who has published them in an interesting little 
volume, called Sair-i-Iran. This is one of the 
several posthumous publications that have been 
brought out by his grandson, whose efforts in 
this direction deserve appreciation. 

Azad’s letters also make interesting reading. 
The fir.st collection of his letters called 
Maktiibat-i-Azad was published by me some 
x’ears ago, but it is now out of print. I am glad 
that Agha Mohammad Tahir has brought out 
an enlarged edition of the letters under the same 
name. They are readable from a literary point 
of view, as well as because they throw some 
light on the events of his life. 

Azad died at Lahore in iqio, after more than 
20 vears of the unfortunate malady which cut 
short his eminentlv useful literary career. 
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The appointirent of a Royal Commission to 
investigate the position of Agriculture and the 
cognate branch of veterinary science in India 
will generally be regarded as opportune in view 
of the imesent-day outlook of thinking men in 
India, who have begun to realize more than ever, 
that the jiath along which the initial work o: 
nation-building nu st proceed is verily a path 
which unob'^trr.sivelv runs to the yonder fields 
where the langi id farmer makes ineffectual 
incursions, with the aid of a singularly primitive 
wea])on and a pair of bare-boned oxen, into the 
profundity of INIother Earth, already improver- 
ished to the point of barrenness by incessant 
demand on her limited productivity. ‘Tndia is 
lirimarily an agiicultural country” is now a 
W’orn-out expression and can almost be catego- 
rized as an aphorism. With the (piickening of 
civic consciousness, however, engendered 
actual or passive jiarticipation in the discussion 

'Rci'ic^L' of Agricultural Of'craiious in India 
iq 24 - 3 t. ((Sovenniieut of India Central Publication 
Ttraiicli, Calcutta) iQa6. 


of problems vitally connected with the welfare 
of India, there has been an increased and 
increasing realization of the fundamental fact 
that in any scheme of national reconstruction 
the farmer must constitute the unit around 
which the fabric rf the nation has to be woven 
au.d that agriculture, apart from its main role 
as a giver of bread to the “teeming millions” 
oif India, provides that mental climate which is 
peculiar to the genius of the nation, for the 
spirit of India finds almost an echo in Gilder’s 
memorable lines : 

“The sense of pureness in the air. 

Of wh.ile.s line life in .crowint; thinys, 
caviny 0 +' blos^ >nis, blade and wiiiys, 

Perfume and beauty eveiy where. 

Sky, tree-., tile grass, the very loam 

I love them all — that is our home.” 

To those desirous of approaching the 
Questioii of the betterment of this premier 
industry of India with a mind opeii to conviction 
and divested of all traces of attachment to 
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traditional, althongh outmoded, methods of 
agricultural practice, maj’ be recommended Dr. 
Clouston’s recent volume which reviews in a 
non-technical manner the agricultural operations 
in India during the year 1924-25, The wealth 
of information it contains within what — con- 
sidering the vast field it covers — may be 
regarded as the modest compass of 162 pages 
and the lucid and straightforward presentation 
of the subject-matter make the book both pro- 
fitable and interesting reading, whilst the whole 
review is permeated with that spirit of synthesis 
which is particularly needed when one comes, to 
deal with a highly composite science comprising 
such diversified branches of knowledge as 
chemistrj’, bacteriology, botany, mycology, 
entomology, animal husbandry and dairying, 
animal pathology and co-operative systems. 

It can be said at once that the outstanding 
fact which emerges from Dr. Clouston’s review 
is the supreme necessitj- for research as the 
surest and the only means of placing agricul- 
tural practice in India on a sound hasis, and the 
facts which he adduces to substantiate this pro- 
position are clinched an to solid fi.gures of 
statistics in a manner which makes it impcssih.le 
to disengage them and fling away as mere 
gibberi.sh, as is the wont of a sccticn of the 
public whose amour propre in this sphere of 
knowledge constitutes a serious obstacle in the 
way of viewing the value of a.gricultural research 
with the detachment of an impartial critic. 

Prejudice against research would appear to 
be, to a large measure, due to the fact that the 
benefits arising out of research are not 
immediately available to the public, who are 
uninitiated into the discipline of that forbear- 
ance which, as is well-known, constitutes a 
trait of verv high value in the life of the 
scientist. Xevertheless, the fact remains that, 
as observed by Wilkins, b “the greatest need at 
the present time is for the establishment of more 
principles on which experiments may he based,’’ 
although he admits that “this class of work is 
usuallv highly technical : it is not easilv des- 
cribed in popular language and it is sometimes 
remote from practical application.’’ 

On the other hand, the fact has to he 
recognized that in a poverty-stricken country 
where demand for improved agriculture is 
urgent and insistent, attempts to inculcate the 

iA^ricvJtural Research and the Fanner. Bx- V, E. 
Wilkins, London : His M.aicstv’s Stationcrv Office. 
10’2, 16-S pp 


virtue of patience are not likely to be taken 
seriously and a line of research has to be 
evolved which should be capable of yielding 
results of immediate practical value to the 
farmer. A quasi-empirical t\’pe cf research of 
this character could obviously profitably concern 
itself with the separation of the mixtures of the 
numerous varieties of staple crops cultivated in 
this country-- —for these are .generally found 
mixed to a considerable degree — with a view 
to obtaining t\-pes quite suitable for different 
soil and climatic conditions ; or in other cases 
entirely new strains might be evolved by 
hybridization. It is gratifying to note that Dr. 
Clouston’s Revieu' bears ample evidence of the 
fact that t’ne possibilities of both these lines of 
research ha'-e been steadily kept in view, 
although sight has not been lost of the para- 
mount importance of abstract research as the 
surest means cf ultimately placing agricultural 
practice in this countiy^ on an enduring basis. 
The rapid pace at which areas have been laid 
under improved crops in India is strikin.gly 


wn in the 

following statement ; 

— 


1923- .24. 

1924-2.3 . 

Crop. 

.\crLS. 

.\cres. 

Cotton 

2, ,348 ,882 

,1.011, H 7 

Wheat 

1,990,320 

2,282,120 


(revi.scil) 


Rice 

6o3,6<-'3 

.369,908 

Jute 

210,262 

299,520 

Sucorcanc 

.30,604 

7 , 1.134 

Other crops 

467,146 

521,970 

Total 

.s, 670, 82.3 

6,760,299 


Dr. Clouston observes : “If Rs. 10 per acre be 
taken as the additional profit made from the 
adoption of these varieties, it is estimated that 
(he annual value of agricultural crops of the 
country has been enhanced by nearly seven 
crores of rupees, cf which one crorc has been 
added in a single year.’’ 

The work of raising and testing of improved 
tvpes, althou.gh not requiring the rigour of 
abstract research, is not really so simple 3= it 
might appear at the first sight, inasmuch as 
work of this nature necessitates extremely 
lahorious studv of the inheritance of characters 
and the crossing of numerous different strains 
under diversified conditions with a view to 
obtaining types quite suitable for particular 
localities, or such work may be generally 
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directed with the object of evolving strains 
{such as is typified by Pusa wheat) better than 
those existing in India. For instance, in regard 
to rice, the Agricultural Department of Bengal 
is faced with the problem of producing strains 
which v.ill mature early enough to eliminate 
danger from an early cessation of rains, such as 
frequently occurs in West Bengal, and endea- 
vour is being made to evolve a suitable strain 
by crossing early and late aiis, and aiis and a>uan 
varieties. Again, in the case of the two Pusa 
varieties of wheat (Pusa 4 and Pusa 12), although 
of established superiority over indigenous 
wheats, they lack the awn which is of consider- 
able importance in certain parts of India as a 
protection against birds. To meet the demand 
for a bearded variety of wheat with high 
yielding qualities, a series of bearded varieties 
has been fixed by hybridization between what 
are known as Pusa 6 and Punjab 9 and a type 
has been obtained which has successfully stood 
the test of large scale trials in the field. Again, 
the Review states that during the year ending 
31st March, 1925, 671,000 tons of white and 
brown sugar have been imported into India. 
With a view to making India as self-contained 
as possible, attempts are being made at the Cane- 
breeding Station, Coimbatore, to raise new 
varieties with high-yielding qualities, and over 
two hundred different combinations have thus 
been attempted and some two lakhs of seedlings 
raised, many of wdiich have proved to be of 
more than average vigour. In the case of jute, 
again, which is one of the most important crops 
grown in Bengal, disease-resistant strains have 
been isolated and brought into general cultiva- 
tion, which yield on an average 250 lbs. more 
fibre per acre than local varieties and it is com- 
puted by the Director of Agriculture, Bengal, 
that the additional profit to the cultivator from 
the adoption of the improved varieties aggre- 
gated Rs. 90 lakhs during the year 1924-25. 

In regard to what has been termed “abstract 
research,’’ the Review, on account of the highly 
technical nature of the questions involved, 
judiciously restricts itself to a brief survey of the 
main directions along which contributions have 
been made towards strengthening the fond of 
applied agriculture in this country. As has 
been mentioned earlier in this review, it is this 
type of research that faces the largest amount 
of public opprobrium, for its contributions are 
too subtle to be tangible, although they are the 
most substantial and enduring. As Wilkins 


tersely puts it, “Biological research, in the true 
sense of the word, aims at finding out the why 
and wherefore ; it investigates principles. 
Later on, when such principles have been 
established, the scientist can use them as a basis 
of experimental W’ork, and thus in due course 
the farmer reaps the benefits.’’ Under this 
section the Review briefly deals with work that 
is being carried on by the xEgricultiiral Depart- 
ment in connection with such diversified pro- 
blems as the movements of nitrates in soils, the 
conserv'ation of soil moisture, the fixation of 
nitrogen in soil by non-symbiotic organisms, the 
relative availability of different organic 
manures, the utilization of the sources of natural 
indigenous phosphate, animal nutrition, diseases 
of crops, insect pests, etc. 

The Review also includes within its scope 
brief accounts of work done for the improvement 
of live-stock and the extension of co-operative 
movement as affecting agriculture, both the 
subjects being indissolubly bound up with the 
general question of the promotion of agricul- 
ture in India. 

The section that will doubtless be of con- 
siderable interest to the general public is that 
dealing with the subject of agricultural educa- 
tion. In this informative section Dr. Clouston 
presents a succinct account of what is being 
actually done by the Agricidtcral Department 
as a whole by way of imparting training in 
scientific agriculture in this cor.ntr.v. Briefly, 
the Agricultural Department provides for three 
types of agricultural education : courses given 
in middle schools to sons of tenants or small 
zamindars who intend to take up farming ; 
courses given in provincial agricultural colleges 
to train men for employment in the department 
and for private farming ; and courses given in 
Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa and Insti- 
tute of Animal Husbandry and Dairying, 
Bangalore, to post-graduate students qualifying 
for the highest appointments in the Agricul- 
tural Services. IMuch as is being thus done by 
Government for the spread of agricultural 
knov.-ledge not only by prociding facilities for 
agricultural education but also by organizing 
demonstrations and exhibitions, it is incumbent 
on the educated public to assist in infiltering 
into the masses the results achieved bj- research. 
What obviously is immediatelv needed is a wide- 
spread and profound awakening to the 
possibilities of scientific agriculture in this 
country : the ryot has to be taught most 
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frankly to accept the well-established facts of 
fciciice and jettison ruthlessly all outmoded 
practices of agriculture. In this connexion a 
large field for service is open to the numerous 
newspapers and p)eriodicals, which, by function- 
ing as liaison agencies b.etween scientific circles 
and the outlying public, may contribute sub- 
stantially towards tlie spread of a.gricultural 


knowledge in thi.-, country, whilst in regard to 
the landed aristocracy of India we may perhaps 
share Dr. Clouston’s I'.ope that t'ley “will follow 
the fine example of th.eir class in England and 
other countries in the X'i’est, by whose generosity 
it has been possible to establish and endow 
many educational and research institutions for 
the development of agricrlture in these lands.’’ 


“THE UXKNOWX’’ : THE TOMB IX THE ABBEY. 

Bv Mr. Rustom C. Vakefx. 


The writer was among the crowd, which 
silently and reverently watched, on a cold and 
rainv clay, the great procession which carried 
in its midst the remains of an unknown 
warrior. 

Representatives of the great and the power- 
ful, of the humble and the poor, of the white 
and the coloured peoples across the sea, followed 
the coffin to its final resting-place. For once, 
India was fitly represented by an Indian soldier 
in civil garb— a son of the soil, who followed 
reverently in the wake of that great procession 
as he would have done behind his brother’s 
coffin to the burial-ground near the marbled 
mosfiue of his own End. ^Memories of that day 
are ineffaceable. Irreverent queries, concernin.g 
who he was, have been hushed with the passing 
of years ; whether he was a beardless boy who 
'■ent willingly from the shadows of ancient 
colleges to set the world aright, or a ue’er-do- 
well from the street corners where the public 
houses are, or some wonderous youth like Rupert 
Brooke whose music wa- .silenced before it 
matured or some idle village loon, who left the 
\nnagc-green and rounded up Ids useless life 
with a .glorious death. These are idle and 
ephemeral fancies arising out of our desire to 
];no"’ the unknown ; but with the passing of 
time 'he personality of the v. arrior goes more 
to tl.i- background and the symbol of the nation’s 
great effort becomes more and more prominent, 
the imperishable part, the ideal is more and more 
emphasized. Has it not been written, for 


innnmcrable future generations that “He shall 
live for evermore’’ — the supreme symbol of all 
that is fine and great, the perennial reminder of 
what men can achieve in the grip of great 
emotions? Four years have passed since he was 
buried. As disillusionmeiits are apt to follow 
in the wake of great enthusiasms, the cynic 
gets a lar.ge auclieii'e and the reactions arisin,g 
out of a great war are often exploited by him to 
show the futility of noble endeavours. 

Large hopes were stirred in the minds of all 
nations which led theiu to do great deeds. 
There is not a city in the world, there is not a 
Church in Europe wliere the list? of those who 
fell have not been engraved on bronze or 
marl.lc. Great artists ha\-e vied with one 
another in dedicating their talent to build 
beautiful memorials to the dead. In the light 
of a verv unsatisfactory peace and a world 
weighed down by debts and miserv, by wars 
and rumours of rvar, thc-e pretty tald’ets in small 
villa.ge churches and impo.^^ing niomuuents in 
great cities, alike confront the on-looker with 
the one great question whether the living have 
done their duty by the dead and whether the 
work that was begun in the trenches has been 
continued. 

Xot very far from the tomb a well-inten- 
tioned Prime Minister’s prayers for “the Lord’s 
peace upon earth’’ and drowned hv sabre-rattling 
among the extremists of his owm section and 
the h.ud and vulgar abuse and vituperation. 
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arising sometimes o.it of undonbted grievances, 
of the extreme left of the ( Ipposition. 

Meanwhile, in the gigantic piles round 
abr.ut the Cenotaph, pulsating with a thousand- 
activities whose ramifications extend not only to 
th.e far-flung extremities of a Great Empire, but 
perhaps reach the whole world, putting into 
shape policies which affect the destinies of 
nations, one wonders if these acti\-ities are now'- 
a-days influenced by memories of the great self- 
sacrifice which the Cenotaph so \\’onderfully 
symbolises. 

When we see passing by it every day the 
Member as he goes to move a resolution 
which is, perhaps, going to affect the destinies 
of millions, the would-be satrap \vho comes from 
Downing Street after an interview with the 
Premier, the nervspaper-man on his way to the 
House, for his morning tale of policy and 
ambition, of pclitical intrigue and futile 
idealism, we doubt whether they will colour 
their resolution, policy, or propaganda by the 
light of the great lesson learnt during the War. 

What wonder, then, that one sees thousands 
passing by it to som.e Bacchanalian festival, 
forgetful of the great carnage even on days 
dedicated to the dead. One cannot blame them. 
Crowds have snch short memories. It is up to 
those who mould public opinion — parliament- 
arians and publicists, proprietors of big news- 
papers, men on the education board, !>reachers 
to whom the crowd readily lend their ears 
and to those who claim to speak for labour 
and those who ask for co-operation from the 
other parts of the Empire, to saturate their 
policy and action with that idealism which 
sustained the Empire during a great crisis and 
which one fervently hojics, is not buried with 
the Unknown in the .\bbey. 

On the day the German Charge d’ASaire, 


Herr Ven Hoeech first laid the wreath on the 
tomb of Ee Soklat Incoinu under the arch, he 
did not onh' recognise the heroism and valour 
of the French Army, but he paid a tribute to 
the valour whidi lies submerged in all men’s 
hearts and thus made the unknown poilu, like 
the soldier in the Abbey, not only a source of 
perennial pride to the races to which they b 3 ’ 
right belong, but, a constant source of inspira- 
tion to all humanitv'. 

In these daj's of irreverent and cynical 
journalism, a few political propagandists have 
exploited him for their ewn purposes. The 
communists in France Iasi \'ear used the tomb 
under the arch to decorate their election mani- 
festoes. An idealistic voutli wrote a drama 
“The tomb under the Arch” making the un- 
known poilu the hero cf his theme, drawing on 
himself the wrath of Marshal Foch and was the 
indirect cause of a few ducts and exchange of 
fisticuffs and a flinging of chairs. Such things 
do not often happen out of Paris ; they are 
almost impossible in England. The reverence 
which lies deep in Northern races saves them 
from many impo!5sible and indecoro"s situations 
in which the Latin with his adventurous 
temperament often lands himself. One rareh’ 
sees in England such rude and irreverent 
exploitation, in words or pictures, of sacred 
subjects b\’ interested parties. 

When the Indian who stands by the grave 
in the Abbey where all trite bickerings of race 
and creed are hushed — in the presence of the 
Unknown where all humanitc’ can meet without 
distinction of race or creed, — one wish naturall.v 
well up in his heart that the qualities for 
which the I'nknowu will stand as a sj'mbol 
throughout the ages will be brought to bear by 
Englislinien in co-operation with Indians, in the 
difficult task of building a great future for this 
ancient land. 
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THE PRESENT POLITICAL SITUATION IN INDIA. 
By Sir Chim.axl.al Setalyad, k.c.i.e., m.l.a. 


In order properly to appreciate the present 
political situation in the country, it is useful to 
recall very shortly the events and causes that 
ha\'e constructed the present situation. After 
the British Government established itself in 
India, it developed a highly efficient system of 
administration and restored tranquillity and 
security of life and property- throughout the 
country in a manner unknown for a long time. 
The people felt that they were under the reign 
of law and justice, and British rule in the 
beginning endeared itself to all classes. But 
the highlv developed and efficient administra- 
tion soon came to regard it.self as infallible and 
indispensable for all time. It was taken as 
axiomatic that the British were to administer 
the country for all time and that self-governing 
India was unthinkable, although some broad- 
minded British statesmen spoke of it as a goal 
to be attained in some dim remote future 
beyond human ken. No serious steps were, 
therefore, taken to fit Indians for self-govern- 
ment or to give them military training which 
uould have enabled th.em to defend their own 
countiy from foreign in\asion. It was not 
realized that good government can never l;e a 
substitute for self-government and that India 
once secured from foreign aggression and 
internal commotion under British rule, must 
begin to yearn for self-go\ernment. 

This unimaginative attitude was all tlie more 
surprising when Western education with all its 
implications had been introduced by the British 
Government, and Universities and Schools had 
been established. The young generation, im- 
bued with tile lessons and ideals of liberty and 
freedom drawn from the study of Ifnglish historx- 
and literature and fired by the writings of the 
great English masters, were not going to be 
satisfied with a system under which Indians 
were to be merely hewers of wood and drawers 
of water in their own country and were to have 
no effective yjart in its administration and in the 
shaping of its destiny. They were not going 
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to reconcile themselves lO a system of adminis- 
tration, however efficient and whatever its ac- 
knowdedged benefits, which excluded their best 
men from a share in the governance of the 
country and which apparently meant to keep 
them under the perpetual tutelage and trustee- 
snip of the British. \\ hile Indian States were 
efficiently administered by men like Sir Salar 
Jung, Sir T. iMahado Rao, Sh Dinker Rao and 
others, men of equal and greater capacity in 
Biitisb India were denied the power and oppor- 
tunity to which they were entitled. 

This state of things led to the birth of the 
Indian National Congress in 1SS5. The Congress 
unflinchingly toiled for thirty years during 
which period it was in succession mistrusted, 
ridiculed, abused, threatened and tolerated by 
Govcrnnieiit, although it must be acknowledged 
that it received the sympathy and support of 
some broad-minded Englishmen. Although the 
Congress effected a good deal in improving the 
administration by its sustained criticism of 
public affairs, no appreciable advance was made 
towards the goal of self-government. The 
Councils were enlarged in 1892 and in 1909 and 
the elective princ'ple was introduced, but the 
Councils so enlarged, although they exercised 
i*- ver\ wholesome influence on the administra- 
tion, without power and without responsibility, 
became dignified debating societies. 

H. 

d hen came the Cii eat War in 1914 which 
alteied the whole outlook of human affairs 
throughout the world. India stood steadfastly 
loyal to the British Eiiiinre, and its people and 
Princes did tlieir part. A genuine feeling of 
appreciation and gratefulness towards India w’as 
roused in the British mind and, on the other 
hand, India, having participated and helped in 
fighting, the war for liberty and freedom and 
civilisation, was stirred by the legitimate aspira- 
tion and ambition to be a self-governing 
dominion in the British Commonwealth. For- 
tunately at that time was installed at White- 
hall an Englishman with large and sympathetic 
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vision ready to grasp the psychological moment 
to put India on the road to self-government and 
make her a valuable unit in the British Empire. 
The famous declaration of August, 1917, was 
made defining the goal of the attainment by 
India of responsible self-government and the 
Secretary of State came to India with the 
Viceroy, visited all important centres, and 
collected information and views regarding the 
lines on which constitutional advance could be 
made. All political parties in the country at 
that time fully co-operated in the en.iuiry. 

The fact must be remembered, but is very 
often forgotten in condemning the Government 
of India’s Act of iqiq, that the schemes submit- 
ted to the Secretary of State and the Viceroy 
by the Congress as well as by the Muslim 
League did not contain the element of responsi- 
bility. It was Mr. Vlontagu and the Viceroy 
who rightly insisted that unless responsibility 
was introduced to begin with in the Provinces 
there could be no real start made for self- 
government. The Montag Li-Chelmsford Report 
followed and although the Reforms therein re- 
commended were not considered adequate, 
specially as regards the Central Government, it 
was recognized that a substantial step forward 
nas being taken towards responsible Govern- 
ment. The inherent difficulties and weakness 
of Dyarchy in the Provinces were indicated, but 
it was conceded at the time that there was no 
better alternative possible. The Southborou.gh 
Committees were appointed to determine the 
division of functions in the Provinces between 
tile Reserved and Transferred halves of Govern- 
ment, and the frarchise for election. 

I had the honour of serving on the Funciioiis 
Committee and at every place ne visited and 
took evidence the Committee were very en- 
thusiastically received by people of all shades 
of iiolitical thought. After the Committees 
made their report the Bill for the Government 
of India Act was drafted and Indians of all 
political parties fully co-operated by sending 
deputations to Pinglaiid to .give evidence before 
the .ioint Parliamentary Committee with a view 
to improve the Bill. Unfortunately, at about 
this time other events were happening which 
were destined to deflect the public mind in other 
directions. 

III. 

It was in February, iQiQ, when the South- 
borough Committees were actually considering 


their reports in Delhi, that the Rowlatt Act was 
introduced in the Viceregal Legislative Council. 
This Bill evoked unanimous opposition from the 
Indian commuiiite- and all Indian members, 
whether elected or noininated, solidlv voted 
against the Bill. The Goveriinieiit of India 
with the then official majority in the Council 
were determined to carry the measure, and even 
the suggestion to adjourn the consideration of 
the Bill to the Simla Session in September made 
by the late Sir Surendraiiath Banerjea was 
negatived. Great reseiiiinent was felt at the 
time at the attitude of the Government in rush- 
ing through the measure on the eve of great 
constitutional changes, and an atmosphere of 
distrust was created in respect of the good faith 
and intentions of Government. This was all the 
more regrettable as Government, after having 
insisted upon the great danger of delaying the 
measure, never found it necessary to apply it 
to any place in British India, and the Act, 
having remamed an unused instrument, was 
repealed after the Assembly under the Reforms 
came into existence. 

The great agitation that swept over the 
country in connection with the Rowlatt Act first 
brought wir. Gandhi to the surface. He at that 
time started the creed of Satyagraha, passive 
resistance and civil disobedience which was to 
liave such far-reaching consequences on the 
political progress of the country. But, even 
with all the widespread discontent and distrust 
in the good faith of Government as the result 
of the agitation against the Rowlatt Act, the 
constitutional advance secured by the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 191Q still received recogni- 
tion. And, although the advance secured vvas 
felt to be inadequate, everybody was prepared 
to work it fullv as the first instalment. The 
Congress at its Amritsar Session in December, 
1019, resolved that the Reforms should 
worked and, on the motion of Mr. Gandhi him- 
self, actually passed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
IMontagu and the British Parliament for this 
earnest of their desire to lead India to self- 
government. 

At this very time, however, other events had 
happened and were happeuin.g which brought 
about a radical change in the public mind. 
Following the unrest created by Mr. Gandhi’s 
preaching of passive resistance and civil dis- 
obedience, disturbances and disorders broke out 
in various parts of the country. The most 
serious of these disorders happened in the 
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Punjab ill iNIarch-April, iQiQ, and martial la-.\ 
was proclaimed. Ugly rumours about the 
happenings under the I'lartial Law Administra- 
tion were afloat throughout the country and 
ultimately the Government of India appointed a 
Committee of Enquiry under the presidency of 
Lord Hunter which took evidence at Lahore, 
Amritsar and other places. I was a member of 
that Committee and I fully remember the great 
excitement and feeling created throughout the 
country b\' the disclosures made in the evidence 
that was placed before it. Under the guidance 
of Hr. Gandhi the Congress people refused to 
lead any evidence before the Hunter Committee 
but constituted their own Committee of Enquiry-. 
In I.Iay-June, 1920, were published the reports 
of the Hunter Committee and of the Committee 
appointed by the Congress. The Punjab events 
w-ere exposed in all their hideousiiess and a thrill 
of horror passed over the country. The self- 
respect of India was deeph' wounded and con- 
fidence in the sincerity and good faith of the 
British Government was rudely shaken. The 
resolution of the House of Lords tending to 
justify- the action of General Dyer and the 
approval of his action by some members of tlie 
European communiti- in India by pubheiy rais- 
ing a fund to give a purse to him, still further 
embittered feelings. 

^Ir. Gandhi who, as observed above, had 
already started the cult of passive resistance and 
civil disobedience, declared his disbelief ill the 
Reforms and preached the doctrine of non- 
violent non-co-operation. The imblic, owing to 
the feeling of great distrust of the British 
Goveriinieiit that had been created by the 
combination of the unfortunate events narrated 
above, accepted Mr. Gandhi as their idol and 
sat'iour and the Congress at Ins instance resolved 
upon non-co-operation with Government by 
resorting to the boycott of the Councils, the 
Law Courts and ail Government educational 
institutions. Mass civil disobedience and non- 
payment of taxes were advocated and a wide 
campaign w as .started to carry out these 
measures. The avowed object was to paralyse 
the administration and make Government im- 
possible, and thereby compel the existing 
Government to bend to the popular will. 

IV. 

How futile these measures were, has been 
demonstrated by the ultimate results. IMr. 


Gandhi, no doubt, did a great tiling in awakeiiin.g 
the masses to political cou.scioilsiiess oil a scale 
never done before. But idealist and unpractical 
as he was, he failed to Lad the forces that he 
had -created into a proper cb.aiiiiel for the good 
of the countrt' and its people, hut misdirected 
them into altogethr wrong and mischievous 
channels. He and liis coadjutors failed to grasp 
the simple fact that if you inculcate in the 
masses the belief that it is right to disobey laws 
and to resort to general non-payment of taxes 
yon create such an atmosphere of contempt of 
law and order and disoloedieiice of constituted 
authority that the inevitable result must be 
anarchy and negation of all Government. They 
forgot that, while on the one hand, they were 
demanding full responsible Go\ennnent for 
India, they were creating at the same time by 
their preachings of direct act- on, forces subver- 
sive of any ordered and stable democratic 
Government. But Gandhism for the moment 
swept the country and the vf.ices of t’le* sane 
element in the community were not heeded. 

Lhifortunately, at about this time, the 
Muslims of India were agitated over the Treaty 
of Sevres and the position of Tcrkey and the 
Khalifa and, led by iMr. ?\Inhannnad Ali and 
Mr. Shankat Ali who had just tlieii come out 
from their long incarceration hitter against 
Go\-eninient, joined forces with l\lr. Gandhi, 
who in order to gather strength made the 
Khilafat controversy an Indian political 
question. The results of the whirl-wind agita- 
tion that was started were, as they were boand 
to be, disastrous. If, day in and day out, all 
throughout the country the existing administra- 
tion is brouglit into contempt and is painted as 
wicked and Satanic it is ini[)o,ssihle to keep the 
ordinary man in the street non-violent and free 
of race hatred as Mr. Gandhi foolishly lioped 
could be done. 

The effects of Mr. Gandhi’s campaign were 
\ ery soon realised in many tragic and deplorable 
happenings like those at Chowri-chowra and 
ill Malabar in which infuriated crowds resorted to 
murder and arson with the name of Mr. Gandhi, 
the apostle of non-violence, on their lips. Xo 
doubt, Mr. Gandhi time after time declared him- 
self sincerely sorry for these unfortunate events 
and publicly acknowledged his Himalayan 
blunders and iiractised fasting by w-av of expiat- 
ing the sins committed. But he still persisted 
in his cult of non-violent non-co-operation, mass 
civil disobedience and general non-payment of 
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taxes. It was under these conditions that the 
Government of India Act came into operation, 
and the first elections took place in October- 
November, ig’o. 

\h 

During' all this time the Eiberal party had 
kept its head and its leaders had made everv 
attempt to expose and combat the dangerous 
doctrines that were leading the country to dN- 
aster ; but Gandhism for the moment was all- 
powerful and the Eiberal leaders, who up to a 
little while ago were highly respected and had 
many j-ears of public work to their credit, were 
denounced as traitors to the country and intoler- 
ance was so rampant that for some time it was 
almost impossdile for anj' one speaking against 
the doctrines of IMr. Gandhi to get a hearing. 
The elections of November, tq 20 , were under 
the guidance of IMr. Gandhi boycotted by a 
large proportion of the electorate, but the 
Liberals, in spite of calumny and misrepresenta- 
tion, came forward to work the Reforms and 
got elected to the Councils, and some of their 
prominent leaders at considerable sacrifice took 
offices as members of Councils and ^Ministers. 

The Legislative Assembly and the Provin- 
cial Counc Is ruder the circumstances above 
stated entered unon their work with a great 
handicap. The elected members and th.e 
^Ministers were unable to make their full autho- 
rity felt as it was always flung in their faces that 
they did not represent the majority of the 
electorate : moreover, the elected members, in 
order to avoid misunderstanding ;s to their 
being in league with the bureaucracy, sometime 
offered unreasonim?' opposition to Government 
measures. The IMinistcrs in the Provinces, 
instead of being regarded as the representatives 
of tile elected majority of the Council and thus 
accorded full support by such members, were 
regarded with suspicion as part of the bureau- 
cratic Government thus largely marring their 
usefulness and authority. The result was that 
tile new co’istitution, especially in its transi- 
tional stage, never got a fair trial. Dyarchy 
was not in itself unworkable. \Mth gcod-will 
and proper understanding it was capable of 
being worked smoothly and efficiently. But the 
\'ery special and adverse conditions that had 
been created very much impaired its success. 
Even so, the IMinistcrs in many Provinces did 
very good work and this was specially the case 


in Bombay. The records of the Legislative 
Assembly and of the Provincial Councils for the 
years 1921-23 show a great amount of good solid 
and beneficial work. During a good part of 
this period this Gandhism and non-co-operation 
were still popular, although indications were not 
absent of their futilitv. 

The great blunder committed by Mr. Gandhi 
and his following in attempting to boycott the 
visit of the Prince of Wales and the deplorable 
disturbances resulting therefrom are common 
knowledge. iMr. Gandhi still persisted in his 
career of civil disobedience and non-payment of 
taxes till a too indulgent Government, whose 
toleration was mistaken for weakness and whose 
inaction led people to believe that the British 
Raj in India was crumbling, prosecuted Mr. 
Gandhi for sedition and he was sentenced to a 
'ong term of imprisonment. 

As I have said, the work done by the 
Assembly and Provincial Councils had created 
such a favourable impression that in 1922 a 
Resolution was aetually carried in the Assembly 
with the concurrence of the Government recom- 
mending to the Secretary of State that an 
enquiry be made with a view to see how far a 
further constitutional advance can be made 
earlier than 1929 when the Statutory Commis- 
sion was to come out under the Government of 
India Act. 

Yl. 

It was apparent that a certain section of the 
followers of Mr. Gandhi in his creed of non- 
co-operation were getting restive and were 
realising that it was hopeless to make Govern- 
ment impossible and that they could make 
theinselves felt only if they came into the 
Councils. This section got tlieir opportunity to 
carry out their views when Mr. Gandhi was in- 
carcerated. Convinced though this section was 
that the only way to make an advance towards 
self-government was to ivork the new constitu- 
tion, they were not prepared to lireak away from 
Mr. Gandhi and court unpopularity by 
acknowled.ging the failure of non-co-operation. 
Tiiey, therefore, pretended that they were goin.g 
to th.c Councils for non-co-cjierating from with- 
in and de-elarecl that after entering the 
Councils tlicy would there offer uniform, con- 
sistent and indi'^criminate opposition to Gov- 
ernment and all its measures. This was how the 
Swaraj party under the late IMr. C. R. Das capie 
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into existence. The boycott of Councils was 
abandoned, the boycott of Law Courts was also 
abandoned, some of the ncn-co-operators 
resuming their practice in the courts, and 
similarly the boycott of educational institutions 
was also abandoned after thousands of young 
students throughout the country had been misled 
into giving up their studies and ruining their 
career. At the election held in November, 192.3, 
manr- of the Liberals and Independents who sat 
in the first Council were unseated and the 
Swarajists came in large numbers. In the 
Central Provinces the Swarajists formed the 
majority in the Council, while in the Bengal 
Council and the Legislative Assembly they 
could make a majority when allied with the 
Independents. 

It was, indeed, a great struggle between the 
principles the Swarajists believed in and the 
principles they had to profess in order to kcet> 
their popularity. Distrust of Government creat- 
ed by the events referred to in the beginning 
still persisted and the certification of the sail 
tax by the Viceroy over the heads of the 
Assembly accentuated that distrust which was 
exploited to the fullest advantage by the 
Swarajists. Pundit Hotilal Nehru, after the 
manifesto of his party declaring uniform, 
consistent and indiscriminate opposition as 
their object in goin.g into the Councils, 
.at the very commencement, said in the 
Assembly that, non-co-operators though they 
were, they had come there to co-operate with 
the Oovernment and if the Government made a 
proper gesture they were the men for Govern- 
ment. How in order to justify their election 
declaration and pledges the Swarajists made the 
demand for a Round Table Conference and how 
by inveigling the Independents to support them 
they threw out the Budget and the Finance Bill 
without considering the merits in recent history, 
what incalculable harm such action did in 
antagonising the Briti.sh Government and the 
people, is now- self-evident. In the Provinces the 
Swarajists tool: up the futile attitude of refusin.g 
to take office. They showed elementarv 
i.gnorance of the principles of responsible govern- 
ment. Any party which can command a 
majority and which disapproves of the actions 
of the Government in jiower must be pmepared to 
shoulder the responsibility of carrving on the 
Government. .Swarajists in the Central Provin- 
ces and in Bengal refused to vote the salaries for 
Ministers and thereby brought about a deadlock 


seriously crippling the proper administration of 
the transferred subjects, involving great damage 
to public interests and ultimatelv brought about 
the re-transfer of the transferred subjects to the 
reserved side. 

It is very apparent how seriously detrimental 
to the interests of the countrv the Swarajist 
attitude has proved. If instead of wandering in 
the wilderness and ploughing the sands for six 
years, all parties had worked the new constitu- 
tion to its fullest advantage, one makes bold to 
say that no power on earth could have prevented 
a further constitutional advance and the Statu- 
tory Commission would in all probabilitv have 
come out by this time for making the necessarv 
^•iifiuiries for such an advance. Instead, the 
Swarajists have supplied every handle and argu- 
ment to those who want to urge that India is 
not yet ready and fit for further constitutional 
advance. It is noteworthy that though the 
official creed of the Swarajists was non-co-opera- 
tion they have on many occasions not refrained 
from co-operation. It is remarkable how they 
moved Resolutions and introduced Bills in the 
Assemblv and how they allowed themselves to 
be nominated on various select committees. 

It is surprising how with the declared 
Swarajist principle of not accepting office, a 
prominent Swarajist, ^Ir. V. |. Patel, got elected 
as President of the Legislative Assembly which 
election in order to be legally effective required 
the approval of the Governor-General, and draws 
a salary of Rs. 4,000 a month paid by the 
Satanic Government out of the taxes raised by 
the Finance Bill which the Swarajists would not 
co-operate to pass. If is inexplicable how a 
member of the Swarajist party, which professes 
so entirely to disapprove the present constitution 
of the Government of India Act of igig that it 
wants to wreck it, and who himself only a few 
days before his getting into the Presidential 
Chair had openlv preached mass civil dis- 
olMidience, persuaded himself to take the chair 
Oi the Assembly and work the verv constitution 
which the Swarajist party avows it is not pre- 
pared to touch with a pair of tongs. It was 
quite a sight to see Mr Patel, who as President 
of the Bombay i\Iunicii)al Corporation had 
refused to attend anv functions in connection 
\uth the Viceroy’s visit, declaring from the 
chair of the Assembb- that he would fully 
co-operate witl; the Government and would visit 
the Viceroy ten times in a day if it became 
necessary and appearing in his white dress ai 
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the Apollo Builder the other day to receive the 
in-coming Viceroy. 

The fact really is that in their heart of hearts 
the Swarajists were convinced that non-co- 
operation, civil disobedience, non-parmient of 
taxes and making Government impossible was 
useless, and that the only way of securing 
further constitutional advance was bj’ working 
the present constitution to the fullest advantage. 
But it is too much to expect them 
openly to acknowledge that they were all 
wrong in their heroics and that their 
election pledges and boasts were hollow. 
Therefore, although in the day-to-day work of 
the Assembly they for all practical purposes 
have co-operated (as Sir Charles Iniies in the 
last Session acknowledged with regard to Rail- 
way administration'!, in order to keep up 
aijpearances they have continued to make 
theatrical gestures to show that they are still 
carrying out their avowed object to obstruct and 
make Government impossible. This pretence is 
all the more necessary to be kept up in view of 
the forthcoming elections, for it is only in that 
way that the electorate can be further misled 
and hoodwinked. This is the real genesis of 
the theatrical w'alk-out of the Swarajists from 
the Assembly and the Provincial Councils. By 
these tactics, all th.ey ha\e succeeded in doing 
is to raise prejud ce in the minds of the British 
Par'iameut and the Home Government against 
making a further constitutional adx auce. 

VIE 

The Deccani Swarajists in the IMaharashtra 
and in the Central Provinces never really 
believed in non-co-operation and civil dis- 
obedience. They always put their faith in the 
policy of Hr. Tilak which has now come to be 
described as responsive co-operation. They 
never believed in the unpractical theories of Mr. 
Gandhi and they laughed in their sleeves when 
IMr. Gandhi promised to the country Swaraj in 
a year, then in further six months, then in a 
further 2 months and so on, on condition that 
people took to the spinning wheel and practised 
non-co-o]ieration. But these astute people kept 
their views to themselves and allied themselves 
with Mr. Gandhi in the first instance and then 
with the Swarajists next, because they thought 
their chances of maintaining their influences 
with the public were slender without such com- 
bination. But even their patience was exhausted 


and thej' decided openly to unfurl their banner 
of responsive co-operation which definitely 
included the working of the present constitution 
for all its worth and the acceptance of offices 
under it. They had suffered too much under the 
disabilities imposed by the official Swarajist 
creed and realised that keeping up the pretence 
any longer was harming the best interests of the 
country. The orthodox Swarajists, however, 
were not prepared to throw off the mask and the 
responsive co-operationists were overruled at the 
last Cawnpore Congress which reiterated its 
belief in civil disobedience and resolved that 
measures should be taken to educate the country 
to practise it at some future time. The Deccani 
Swarajists in ^daharashtra and in the Central 
Provinces thereupon definiteh' left the orthodox 
Swaraj party under the leadership of Messrs. 
Jayaker, Kelker, -Lney, and !Moouje and started 
their separate organisation. 

The situation so far makes it clear that the 
Liberal party, throughout, took the correct view 
and consistently acted in the best interests of the 
country. The responsive co-operationist and 
even some of the orthodox Swarajists took six 
years to see, what tlie Liberal had seen from the 
beginning, that the only rational course was to 
work tile ];resent Reforms fully and agitate for 
more. I'he so-called Independents, although 
they believed the right course was to work the 
Reforms, had not the courage to come forward 
to do so and to seek election as the Liberals did 
in IQ20. They pocketed their convictions and 
abstained from the elections of 1920 in order to 
avoid popular displeasure which the Liberals had 
the patriotism to face in the public interests. 
When they came into the Assembly and the 
Councils in 1924 when the boycott of the Coun- 
cils was removed, they flirted with the Swarajists 
and joined hands with them in throwing out the 
budget and the I'iuance Bill in the Assembly. 
This action had the effect, even if it was not 
designed to that end, of securing for the 
Independents a certain amount of popularity as 
it showed that they were as much against the 
Government as the Swarajists. But the Inde- 
pendents soon found that they were dragged in 
the mire by their allies the Swarajists and their 
sense of imbhc duty soon revolted against the 
unreasoning attitude of the Swarajists. Schism 
between the Independents and the Swarajists 
thereupon soon followed which culminated in 
open rupture in 1920. 

When the situation developed like this, it 
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became apparent to all thinking minds that there 
ViQs really no substantial difference between the 
principles advocated by the responsive co-opera- 
tors and the Independents and the principles of 
the Liberal party. It was too much, however, 
to expect the former openly to acknowledge their 
mistake of six years and embrace the Liberal 
creed and the Liberals, who have alwa^-s put the 
interests of the country before petty personal and 
piarty considerations, came to the conclusion that 
the possibility should be explored of uniting all 
parties and persons whose principles and pro- 
gramme were very nearb’ the same into 
one strong party. They strongly felt the 
necessity, on the one hand, of striving to 
counteract and foil the activities of those who 
were misguiding and misleading the public into 
futile and dangerous paths, and, on tlie other 
hand, of combating the reactionary forces that 
were working against further progress and of 
moving into desired action a Government much 
too cautious and insufficiently responsive to the 
sentiments, aspirations and desires of the people. 
With the object, therefore, of finding a platform 
and formula which could bring together ail, more 
or less of th.e same thought, the Liberal Federa- 
tion held in Calcutta in December last appoint- 
ed a Committee to negotiate with some of the 
other parties. The result was the inairguration 
of the Indian National Party at Bombay in the 
end of April last. The formation of such a 
combination naturally created apprehensions in 
the mind of Pandit IMotilal Nehru, the leader of 
the Swarajist party, and it appears he entered 
into negotiations with the responsive co-opera- 
tionists for reconciliation. The Sabarinati Pact 
that was arrived at and its subsequent abandon- 
ment are recent history well-known to all. I\Irs. 
Naidu, the President of the last Session of the 
National Congress held at Cawnpore, when she 
saw that the orthodox Swarajists and the respon- 
sive co-operationists were being again brought 
together, conceived the idea of bringing about a 
larger unity, if possible, by bringing all parties 
under the Congress roof. Some leaders of the 
Liberal party and tlie Indian National party 
'.vent at Ahmedaliad at the invitation of Mrs 
Naidu, but nothing came out of it. 

VUI. 

The differences between the Congress on the 
lines in which it is at present run and those who 
have left it are so fundamental, as pointed out 


by Sir iMoropaiit Joshi at Ahmedabad, that no 
rapprochement is possible unless those who are 
in charge of the Congress machine are prepared 
to make the necessary changes in its creed, 
constitution, rules and i-rogrammes so as to 
make it realh' a national institution as it 
was at one time, instead of being a purely 
party caucus as it is at present. Unless the 
Congress is prepared to exclude mass civil 
disobedience and non-payment of taxes as the 
means to be adopted for attaining self-govern- 
ment, members of the Indian National Party 
and the Indian Liberal party, who have definite- 
IV exclirded those measures from their activities 
as being entirely unsuitable and prositively 
harmful, cannot possibly join the Congress. 
Further, the Con.gress has definitely set its face 
against orking the present constitution. 
Unless this is altered those who believe in the 
wisdom and desirability of working the present 
Reforms and striving for more, cannot come 
within the Congress fold. Similarly, under the 
Iiresent Congress regulations the privilege of 
sending delegates to the Congress is confined to 
certain Congress Committees and organisations 
Tbiiess all parties are given proper representation 
in tlic Congress by giving the right to send the 
dcle.gates to tlieir associations and organisations, 
tliey can never ha\ e a proper and effective voice 
m the deliberations r f the Congress. I.astly, 
the Cr'wre'-s reipiires all delegates to wear 
kliadder at its meetings. Such a compi'lsory 
nile is con.'^cient'ou.Lv objected to by manv 
peoiF.e, and unless tbe wearing of kliadder is 
made recommendatory instead of compulsoiv, 
that by itself ]<resents an ol),stacle. It wa?, 
apparent in the course of the recent dis- 
cussions at Ahmedabad that those who are 
still controlling the Congress are in no mood 
so to reform and liberalise it as to bring it back 
to its original imtional ciiaracter. I^lrs. Besant 
may be willing to submit to the compulsory rule 
of wearing kha'lder and may he prepared herself, 
and mav desire others, to join tlie Congress and 
then plead there for their views. It is im- 
possible to expect a large body of people forming 
trie Indian National Party to do so in view of 
tlie insuper.nble difficulties pointed out aliove. 

The vSwarajists and their methods have been 
discredited by the experience of the past six 
\eais. Their activities have lieen barren of any 
useful results and have only succeeded in divid- 
ing up the intelligentsia of the country into 
different conflicting groujis, I^Ir. Gandhi has 
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ceased to be an effective political force and has 
viselv retired into his Sabarmati ashram. It 
would be good for him and for the country if 
he refrained from dabbling any more in politics 
and devoted himself to the work of social reform 
and reiuioval of untouchability in which sphere 
he can do a good work. To my mind, 
?\Iahatmas and klaulanas ha\’e made a pretty 
mess of Indian politics, and tlie sooner they arc 
put aside, the better for the country. 

It is high time that the Liberals, the Indepen- 
dents, and the Responsivists should join hands 
in combating the Swarajist i>olitics and winning 
ever the electorate to a proper appreciation of 
the political situation. The inauguration, 
tlierefore, of the Indian National Part}- bj’ the 
active co-operation of these three groups is 
opiportune and I only hope and trust that the 
new combination will immediately enter upon 
tlie active rvork of educating the electorate. 
They must not minimise the gravity and 
difficulty of the task before tliem. The 
Swarajists bv their powerful organization and 
C'.ntinuous work have aceptired a h.old on the 
electorate. It must further be remembered that 
the work of a party whose programme is des- 
tructive and who can appeal to passion and 
prejudice is comparatively easy before the 
ordinary uninformed population, while the task 
before those who have to appeal to reason and 
counsel caution is comparatively difficult. The 
new combination, therefore, must exert their 
utmost by creating a proper organization and 
collecting the necessary funds and pushing 
their propa.gaiula. It is essential also that they 
must place before the public a definite and 
tangible programme of their work. 

IX. 

The present political situation is, however, 
overshadowed by the very deplorable communal 
ten.sioi. that has arisen between the Hindus and 
IMahomedaus. It is not useful nor desirable to 
trace the cau.ses of the present state of things or 
tc apportion blame for it. The fact must be 
recognised that somehow or other the ^Muslims 
have come to feel that further political advance 
towards self-government in India may mean 
Hindu domination and their interests as a mino- 
rity community may not be sufficiently safe- 
guarded. Without attempting to investigate 
whether these apprehensions are well-founded or 
not, the fact of their existence must be recognis- 


ed and steps should be taken to remove them. 
On the other hand, it must also be recognised 
that the Hindus are apprehensive that the 
IMusliras are fired by the desire to restore Muslim 
domination in India. It cannot be gainsaid that 
as a result of the Muslims of India being affected 
by Paii-Islamic sentiment, the ambition has been 
aroused in the minds of some of them for the 
restoration of the historic glories of ^Muslim rule 
in India. It was unfortunate that the Ali 
brothers and others diverted the attention of the 
Muslims of India from purely Indian interests 
to international questions relating to Turkey 
and the Khilafat. They were led thereby to 
think and feel more about the position of Islam 
ill the world instead of their own country and 
the iinmediaie problems relating to its progress, 
socially, economically, and politicall}'. The 
communal tension has been further emphasised 
by the unfortunate disputes regarding the play- 
ing of music by Hindus near Mahomedaii 
idosques. Once bitter feelings are roused among 
the ignorant portion of both communities the 
situation becomes unmanageable, but I feel con- 
vinced that if once the leaders of both communi- 
ties are able to banish mistrust by arriving at 
aa uiulcrstaiiding about the political questions 
t’.iey will be able to allay the tension of feeling 
among the masses and find a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the music question. 

It must not be forgotten that, besides the 
Hindu-Muslim question, the controversy 
between the Brahmins and non-Brahniins is also 
assuming a threatening aspect in some parts of 
the country, and requires to be tactfully handled 
by a ]->roper appreciation of the views and aspira- 
tions of the large non-Brahmiii section of the 
population. 

There is one aspect of the situation which 
requires to be emphasised. The Government, oti 
their part, must not be slow to move and must 
avoid the impression that they do not make any 
advance unless they are constrained to do so by 
intense agitation. They must encourage and 
strengthen the hands of the sober and thinking 
elements in the Indian community by 
respecting and acceding to their suggestions 
and demands. The Government have un- 
fortunately given too much importance to 
the Swarajists and have ignored the reason- 
able and correct attitude adopted by the 
other political parties. Neither in the Assembly 
nor in any of the Provincial Councils, except in 
the Central Provinces, have the Swarajists been 
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ill any absoliUe majority by themselves. If 
Cloveninieiit had met the views of the Independ- 
ents and other groups in the various Legislatures 
the temporary alliances between them and the 
Swarajists resulting in deadlocks could have been 
avoided. In various pronouncements Govern- 
ment have declared that a further advance was 
possible only if this comparativelj’ active and 
noisy party of the Swarajists definitely would 
abandon non-co-operation. It is difficiilt to see 
why the attitude of the other political groups is 
to be ignored and further progress is to be 


denied simply because this particular party has 
chosen to persist in still clinging officially to 
their creed of non-co-operation and civil dis- 
obedience, although even they have on many 
occasions practised co-operation. I venture to 
think that if even now the Government make up 
their minds to constitute the Statutory Commis- 
sion of Enciuiry earlier than 1929 and make an 
announcement to that effect, they will very 
much disable the Swarajist part\' and strengthen 
those who are for ordered constitutional progress 
and methods. 


THE TERCENTENARY OF FRANCIS BACON 

(1626 — 1926). 

By Mr. R. L. Mkgroz. 


The fragment of the effigy of Queen 
Elizabeth’s first Lord Keeper, Sir Nicholas 
Lacon, to be seen in St. Paul’s Cathedral, is 
one of the few relics of the previous edifice 
which was burnt in the great Fire. York 
House in the Strand, the property of the Arch- 
bishop of York, became the residence of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Lord Keepers and Chancellors, and 
it was there that f 5 ir Nicholas Bacon in January 
1501 l;ecame the father by his second wife Ann 
(daughter of Edward the vSixth’s tutor, Sir 
Anthony Cooke) of Francis. York House has 
disappeared now, so that architectural relics of 
the greatest philosopher and writer who ever 
held high office in the English State are as rare 
as the remains of f )ld St. Paul’s. 

“A= you walk westward from the City on 
the Thames Embankment, just before you come 
to Charing Cross”, says Dr. Abbott, Bacon’s 
best biographer, “von may see on your ri.ght, 
a);ont a hundred yards or so from the river’s 
edge, a low, massive, three-arched stone struc- 
ture with two weather-beaten lions at the top 
and some ap]iarently pnirposeless steps at the 
bottom. This was once a water-.gate, designed 
by Inigo Jones for the Duke of Btickin.gham, as 
the entrance to an intended palace, after the 
latter had at last succeeded in gaining posses- 
sion of the adjacent house and gardens, dis- 


lodging from them their former owner, \hscouut 
St. Alban, more commonly known as Francis 
Bacon, Lord Chancellor, Of the palace that 
Buckingham proposc-d to build, no more than 
this was completed ; but all the streets .around 
bave turned traitors, and sided with the usurper 
—‘Buckingham Street’, ‘Duke Street’, ‘Villiers 
Street’ ; not a ‘Bacon Street’ among them ! So 
this old crumbling gate (if we except the name 
of \ork Buildings’, given to a neighbouring 
block of houses) is all that now remains to mark 
the site of the old York House, formerly the 
residence of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord-Keeper 
of the Great Seal, where Francis, his \’oungest 
son, was born on 22 January, 1561. Sixty c'ears 
afterwards, the dis, graced and povertv-stricken 
Lord Chancellor passionately declared that to 
Jell his father’s house to Buckingham would be 
‘a second sentence’ ; and from that we may 
judge how he loved the ‘ancient jale’, as Ben 
Jonsoii calls it, and the gardens pleasantly 
eloping down to the Thames on the south, and 
lookin.g to the Strand on the north, where the 
little Francis spent so much of his childhood 
as was not passed at his father’s country resi- 
dence in Gorhambury, Hertfordshire.” 

Hilton is the only genius comparable with 
Bacon who took any active part in English 
politics and served the State more or less 
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directly when he was not serving his Mnse. 
But Milton’s temporal and spiritual biography, 
complicated at times though it is by personal 
passions, is fairly simple in comparison with 
that of the great genius who died on an Easter 
Sundav morning three hundred years ago, to be 
precise on gth April, 1626. 

The circumstances of Bacon’s death are in 
keeping with what is, after all, the predominant 
side of his personalitv, the intellectual. Near 
the end of March 1926, when he is 65, he rides 
fro;n Eonclon to Highgate, his head full of his 
experiments in physics. Seeing snow on the 
ground he decides suddenly he must test its 
effects in preserving flesh from putrefaction. 
To quote Dr. Abbott once more : 

“He alighted from his coach at a cottage 
where, as the story goes, he bought a fowl, and 
with his own hands stuffed it with snow. A 
chill and sudden sickness supervening, forced 
him to resort at once to the neighbouring house 
of Lord Arundel, and there, in ignorance of his 
approaching end, he dictates a letter to tlie host 
whose hospitality he had been compelled to 
claim.’’ 

Only the year before, during the summer, 
when the plague was raging in London, and he 
is ill, this indefatigable servant <ff truth is 
writing to Father Fulgentio, a foreign corres- 
pondent, and his letter is as ardent and full of 
his philosophical schemes as any letter he ever 
wrote. 

This man, whose writings are among the 
proudest possessions of English literature, and 
whose intellect remains, notwithstanding the 
limitations in his science and the defects of his 
philosophical system which have been recog- 
nized in the last hundred years, a monument 
of human ability, this man when he takes an 
active part in the affairs of his age, which was 
an age of self-seeking and duplicity in high 
quarters, makes us blush for his humiliation and 
seek anxiously for excuses to cover the revolt- 
ing conduct of so great a genius. 

It is not possible in a brief sketch to examine 
the details of the career of Sir Nicholas Bacon’s 
younger son, or even to give a list of the chief 
dates in his life. But a few outstanding facts 
and dates may be noted, and before passing on 
to the literary work which has made him an 
immortal in the minds oif men, these outstanding 
items in a very crowded and complicated life 
may be related to the troubling problem of his 
practical morality. 


Bacon’s mother Ann, the daughter of Sir 
Anthony Cooke, who was tutor to Edward the 
Sixth, was not only one of the highly educated 
and accomplished women of t’nat age which 
produced Lady Jane Crey, but in addition to 
a notable classical scholarship possessed a wilful 
personalitr' and was a fervent Calvinist. Sir 
Xicholas was easy-going, clever, and had a 
humorous turn of wit which his sons Anthony 
and Francis both seem to have inherited. In 
1576, three years before their father died, the 
boys, as sons of a Judge, were admitted as 
“ancients’' of Gray’s Inn, Francis had gone to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1573, at the age 
of 13. In 1577, the year after his admission to 
Gray’s Inn, the ten year old Robert Devereux, 
Earl oi Esse.x, goes to Trinity. In 1579, when 
his father dies, Francis is with the embassage 
of Sir Aniias Paulet in France, and returns at 
once on hearing the news of an event destined 
1.0 prove so unfortunate to his worldly prospects. 
A’.th.ough still but iS years old, he has impressed 
many different kinds of p/eople with his ability 
and learning. Paulet gives him a despatch for 
the Queen and recommends him to her as a 
y( uth of great promise. But he fails to obtain 
assistance at Court from Lord Burghley, who 
had married his mother’s sister, and who had 
a son of his own, Robert, slightly younger than 
t'rancis. In this particular the intemperate 
Macaulay was probably correct in perceiving the 
motive of jealousy for his own son in the 
uncle’s continued suppression of the ambitious 
nid brilliant nephew. At any rate. Bacon is 
early disan]>ointed in his expectations as his 
father’s clever s ,11, and studies law. In 1582 
he becomes an “Ihter Barrister’’ of Gray’s Inn. 
Two years later, at the age of 23, ho enters 
Elizabeth’s fifth Parliament as member for 
iMelcombe Regis. In this year he writes a 
brilliant Letter of Advice to Queen Elizabeth, 
reviewing the political questions of the da.v, 
chief of which was the quarrel of Roman 
Catholics, High Churchmen and Puritans. 
Here, as always, when not committed to the 
praise or tlie condemnation of a particular 
person. Bacon displays a serene detachment, a 
subtle discrimination in analysis and compre- 
h.ensive imagination in generalisation. Here 
and in the Advertisement touching the Contro- 
versies of the Church of England which he 
wrote a few years later, the only trace of his 
mother s influence is in the calmly discriminat-' 
ing preference for the Puritans’ solid virtues 
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which he reveals. In 1507 he publishes his first 
collection of Ei'sn.vs, and establishes at once a 
literaiy reputation, vdiich is enhanced in 1605 
bv the publication of the Ad-LCincemeni oj 
Learning. In the ten years preceding 1597 
many events have occurred. He has been a 
member of Parliament -for Taunton, Liverpool 
and Middlesex, and juat after the appearance 
of the essays enters Elizabeth’s ninth Parliament 
as member for Southampton. He has writteii 
one or two important political tracts ; he makes 
an eloquent speech in 1593 opposing the 
Government on a question of subsidies, and it 
infuriates t’ne Queen against him and weakens 
the power of his generous friend Essex, in an 
attempt to secure him the place of Attornet-, 
which is ultimately filled by his enemy Coke. 
Essex even fails to get him the subordinate place 
of vSolicitor-General. Among the liistorical events 
cf this period are the execution of IMary Stuart, 
the assassination of the Cuke of Guise, the des- 
truction cf the Spanish Armada, the d^.-^truc- 
tinu of the Spanish navy at Cadiz by Essex, 
and the rebellion of Tyrone. To c nsole Pacoii 
for not obtaining office, and to help him out of 
his financial difficulties, from which lie seems 
never to have been free, Essex gai’c him an 
estate at Twickenham and interceded for him 
with the rich widow of Sir William Hatton 
This lady ultimately married his implacable rival 
Coke but came to Bacon for help when her 
daughter by Coke was kidnapped, with her 
husband’s conni'cancc, in order that the girl 
should be married to a brother of the nc-',.- 
favourite, George A’illiers, Duke of Buckin.gham 
Put this brings us to 1617, when Sir Francis 
Bacon is made Lord Keeper. In the following 
year Buckingham is made a Marcjuis and Bacon 
Lord Chancellor and then Baron \'erulam of 
\^erulam. The ten years between 1607 and 
1617 have brought the death of Queen Elizabeth, 
(under whose reign Bacon was never given a 
more responsible task than the dishonouring one 
of pleading for the Crown against his friend 
Essex) and the succession of James, who has 
been summed up as a king who never attached 
himself to any man of greatness, but under 
whom a favourite like J^illiers was aide to 
advance a clever follower like Bacon. During 
this period also occurs the scandalous episode 
of the marriage of the king’s favourite, 
Rochester, with the divorced wife of the Earl 
oi Essex, a marriage graced by a Masque given 
by Bacon, who was at last Attorney-General. 


In connection with t’nis affair it is well to 
remeniher the subordinate and even servile 
position often t’orust upon the real men of 
genius in that corrupt age, and that John 
Donne, while he was still anxiously seeking 
nre-iermeiit, either in t’le Church or at Court, 
was also bought, and by mere promises of that 
ra-cal Rochester, to lend his legal skill to the 
cause cf tlie Countess of Essex. 

Before the year 1C17 Bacon had published an 
enlarged collection of Essays ; had written the 
Xcij Atlantis, and a num’oer of legal essays and 
Slate documents; he had also, although pre- 
.iously held in esteem in the Commons, 
liecoinc feared and suspected as a dangerous 
insirumeiit of the ro.val policy of “divine 
r.glit,’’ which seems to have ’oeen accepted by 
Bacon as a sort of utopian and philosophical 
ideal to be enforced in practice. 

Three years after being made Bacon Verulam, 
Bacon is created Viscount .St, Alban's ; but his 
enemies are growing stronger, and a few weeks 
]..ter a disa’tpointed suitor charges him with 
a, Cel tiiig a bribe. That iiiiseralTe wretch King 
Ja.ves, whom lie lia.s served only too faithfully, 
'llo.vs him to be made an example of, and he 
'■rites one of the most pathetic and shameful 
eiiisth's e\'er composed by a great public servant. 
The confessi&n and humble sub))iission of me the 
Lo>d Chancellor, and he writes it to forestall 
closer investigation. Bacon in a subsequent 
review of his experiences wrote that he had been 
“tile justest judge these fifty years’’, but even 
t 'at moderate assertion must be regarded with 
dc.uht. miles-, We can pro\-e that the ruthless 
figh.tei' Coke, ever jierverted justice for fear of 
falling o'ut o-f favour. After his release from 
tlie Tower, Bacon, his never robust health now 
hrokeii, retires to Gnrhambury, the Shropshire 
Seat inherited from his father, and from there 
sends the King, in a fresh effort to win royal 
favour, the “History of Henry JTI.’’ 

^ It was but four years later that Bacon died. 
W hen we turn to his literary works' — and it is 
the lileiary rather than th.e jihilosophical in his 

work which continues to claim our attention 

we have not much difficulty in realising what a 
'ireat writer Bacon was in the language which 
lie did not consider good enough for immor- 
tality. His writings in Latin which he destined 
tor posterity have been almost forgotten but 
his Advancement of Leauiing, 'his Ncic 
Atlantis and the Essays will be read with 
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admiration so long as English is a living 
langnage. 

What is especially remarkable about Bacon’s 
prose style is the extraordinary versatality ; it 
varies in accordance with the nature of the 
theme much more than is usual. The jldi'ance- 
n'.ent cj Learning and ATa' Atlaniis have 
pleasant surprises in store for readers who know 
only the brief and sometimes too concise Es^aye, 
which, heveever, if we remember Bacon's o-wn 
idea of the essay as a ‘’dispersed meditation'’ 
a!id “brief notes rather si^nificantlv than 


curiously set down,” are almost perfect in their 
kind. I am afraid I have already taken up too 
much space on account of this important ter- 
centenary, so that instead of quoting passages 
of the rich prese of The Advancement of Learn- 
ing and A’cie .Itlantis, I must content myself 
with urging the reader who does not know these 
works to become acquainted with them. There 
is not nmcli good in observing a great writer’s 
tercentenary unless 've are sent back to his 
w.jrk. I tliink it will be agreed that Bacon’s 
.Vc..- A /!■■■’ As is more vivid and also wiser than 
the better 'Known Ltofia of Sir Thomas IMoore. 


VCORDS AND THEIR SCIENTIFIC CLASSIFICATION. 

By Hr. \V. G. Rifi'p. 


Chief mcon?, the r.ocesfhies cf the greater 
nnin''ev d tndian .students and sclu lars, is tlie 
ncce.ssity to :''.astcr the English language. 
Tiu'U.d.i t’l’e ori.;in of t'd- need mis’ ’i;c foiCin'l 
partly in hist rical lea-cns, its c'^nlimianre 's 
demanded from a {piito different view-peiut. 
This is in the fact that the gtei'.test ]> '.rl of tb.e 
World’s literatiire, ns accepted by the modern 
world, is now acce.ssible in works printed in tlie 
Eneh'sh language. Tr.rugh there is much of the 
high.est \'ab’.e in French and German and some 
etlier toiigres, yet inr'st of what is best in them 
hae also baeo. tr.oiT-'lated into Engli.d!. And in 
India itself, it is a commonplace to find tlmt a 
traveller from tbic Xoith and ariotlier from the 
?o-'tl’, meeting in Calcutta, often find that they 
cannot com-erse except in the English they havg 
both learned. That the language is difficult in 
many wavs, tliat it has absu.rd rules and queer 
grammatical ‘points and seemingly fantastic 
exceptions, is apparent to every learned Cff 
English.. Yet it is used in so many lands and 
over so wide an area of the earth, that it is now 
almost inuicssihle to get into a t'.wn or city of 
any size a'ul not find it spoken. 

Ivcarning the language, to he able to read an.l 
understand it, however, is one thin.g, bmt writing 
in it is quite another matter. It is easy to 


-'■cquire a little liueu.cy with any tongue, if you. 
> an cor.uerre with ’peoj-le who use it for some 
time. It becemes fairly easy to express your 
needs, and even to understand them wlieu the.v 
q>eab' tpu.icklv. Tl:en it is next possible to read 
the l.tnguage, csrjecially tiie clear printed forms, 
which, is ea'^ier tlian hand-writing. Last of all, 
it is possible to write and express your own 
thoughts ill a foreign tongue. For this the 
Q‘'‘eatest decree of mastery is necessarjv Even 
t'.'o e b.,rn in a given language feel their short- 
ce.miu-Ts in F'.is respect, and hence there is not 
standacdi wt-rk moie ised, even by English 
a"t:io.-s, than Roget’s Thesaurus of English 
irujif.s and Ph''ascsL’ This work is not a 
(lictii nary, which inicrirs you of the meaning 
of a given word, and how to pronounce it in 
sp-ccli. Nevertheless, the valuable Index con- 
t ins an alphabetical list, with some explanation 
■ I its meaning in relation to expression of 
t’ luglit. It was this t’nat the learned Dr. Peter 
Har’.r R'lcct, Fellow of the Royal Society of 
L.'udon, had constantly in mind when he was 
r.reiiaring the first edition of his famous work. 


^rhesjnii!^ Ot English Words and Phrases. (Xew 
ro\ 'se'l rind enlarged l)\- Samuel Ramiiiilv 
Reger, L'lii-cman^, Greer & Co., Ltd , 19A. 

Price 7,'; 6 d. net. ' • 
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The words and phrases are according to his 
first title, “classified and arranged so as to 
facilitate the expression of ideas and to assist in 
literarv composition” for the edition first 
published in 185’. 

He had endeavoured, wisely, to ascertain if 
any previous works of this kind had been 
pttblished, and among them he met with a 
f^anskrit work, which had “a systematic arrange- 
ment of ideas with a view to cxitression” which 
he supposed to be nine hundred years old. 
This V. as the famous AiHiira Koshu, or Vocabu- 
lary of the Sanskrit Language, cGiiipiied b\' 
Aniera Sinha. An English translation by 
Henry Cole 1 )rooke, was printed in 1S08 at 
Serampur. It 'lid not meet with Dr. Roget’s 
connilete approval, hut ve may hazard, 

may have been due to inadeeptate translation as 
Well as the probable lack of full comprehension 
of many of the ideas therein contained. It 
might be of value if some -c'lolar were to look 
this up and perhaps bring out a modern tran- 
slatirjit, helped by a (lualified pandit. 

Dr. Roget’s classification starte'l off with 
abstract ideas — thus ignoring tlte mr.ch-boonicd 
deductite method! — concerning exi>-teiKe, rela- 
tion, ([uantity, order, number, time, change, 
tiiid casuation ; next dealing witli space, 
generally, in dimensions, form and motion. 
Matter is placed merely as organic tind inorganic. 
Thence we come to Intellect, in the formation 
and communication of irleas ; of vedition in the 
imhvidual and intersocially, and lastly, to affec- 
tions, in general, personal, sympathetic, moral 
and religious. 

The multifarious relations of ideas to and 
from all these various factors is then indexed 
by leading words, and from those we can 
rapi 1]y locate that word witli all its shares of 
expressive meaning, and alsoi many synonyms, 
so that We may ^•ary our meaniug bv tlie use of 
a slightly different word. Only those who have 
had trouble witli composition can realise the 
value of .such help. But the value of the 
Thesaurus is not only for those wlio desire to 
express their ideas in literary form. It is most 
useful for all who wish to acriuire an idiomatic 
knowledge ( f English, so that they may by 
degrees come to select accurately the right word, 
even in ordinary speech, as, for instance, in 
addressing one meeting. The piiwer to use the 
ricdit word in the right ijlace is of extraordinary 
value in such circumstances, especially if the 
speaker desire to win his audience to his views. 


wrong word or a clumsy phrase, may, even 
unknown to him, fail to inform his hearers fully 
on some important point, or may even set them 
against him through some slight misunder- 
standing. 

Of a 'different nature is another valuable 
puldication of the same firm, Delloi.es French 
Fictional y In this unique volume we have 
combined a French-English and an English- 
French dictionary, both phase being on the same 
page, so tliat immediate reference may be made 
from . lie to the other. This work has a 
literary record of importance, since its incep- 
tion in the later years of last centurv by the 
original compiler, John Bellows of Gloucester, 
En, gland, t-ome years followed to its comple- 
tion and first publication in 1911, since when it 
ha^ Iiroved its value in a read_v sale all the world 
'■wer, ever fift\- thousand having been purchased 
by scholars and students. 

It is a most compact and well-arranged work, 
ftdl of additional items oif value over and above 
the actual dictionary and not a word on all the 
se\ en hundred closely printed pa,ges is wasted 
or out ol ])lace. !More tlian an ordinar.v diction- 
aiw', it surpasses tlie famous Larousse in all but 
iiliv-trations, whicli find no place in this volume. 
But It is an excellent guide to the French 
language, containing not a little of French 
graiiiinar, with \erbs, moods and tenses in full 
details, followed by metric tables of all kinds, 
monetary and otherwise, with maps of Great 
B:-!tain. and of France with Switzerland. 

Among the unitiue features of this very 
C(. niprehensive volume are the typographical 
method of distinguishing between masculine and 
feniiiiiiie gender by \'nriation of type face ; the 
iiioicaiion by suitable marks of the liaison, or 
its absence, and the method of arranging verbal 
c< ni, gati'iiis with numerical references. Also 
Certain of the tables as are not found in other 
dictionaries, nor a number of words. In fact, 
tln\ work comes closer to the ideal of Rogets’ 
famous work, in its aim to be of utility as a 
u'caiw of ex])re.ssiou, tlian any other we have 
met with. 

l•eHo:^\ I'rciuh Diciioiiary should be at the 
db.oiv of every student — we niav even say 
scholar — who desires to read or to write in the 
French language. Much more than meiely a 

^ ■r.cU.K '; Ficiich nu-tioihvv (.Students Edition) 
er''\yn, ,. \,,1 6S,) pp, puM,\heil l-v I.oiignwn.s, Drecn 
O'- Co iip.-iiiv, pni-- i<.-- nu. 
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commercial effort, it is the achievement of a v^ery 
thorough and painstaking scholar, obviously 
one unusually familiar with both French and 
English, gifted with great patience and that 
orderly turn of mind withuot which no such 
undertaking could succeed. 

The continual extension of his vocabulary is 
a task to which every serious writer should 
address his efforts, for this means that he 
attains one of two objects, or perhaps both. 
He first obtains the power to express his 


current ideas in a greater variety of manners 
and modes, thus ensuring them reaching a 
larger audience, or of spreading them more 
lucidh" and thus more effectively ; and secondly, 
he acquires a larger stock of ideas b\’ the act 
of using a greater number of words, which 
permits them to grow in number as well as in 
richness. Shakespeare as a writer is notable for 
the extent of his vocabulary, and compared with 
an ordinary uneducated man, he could express 
one single idea in a hundred different ways. 


SO YOU’RE GOING TO INDIA : A SYMPOSIUM OF 
PRACTICAL INFORM ATION’’’— II . 


VII. The P.\.ss.\r,E lo India. 

Steamers. 

How to get to India is naturalh' the first 
point to be considered and there is an em- 
barrassing choice of steamship services to 
India. 

E. R. B. 

Among British lines, the P. and O. Company 
no longer possess a monopoly of the Indian 
traffic, but now have to face several keen 
competitors. The British India, the Ellerman 
(City and Hall', and the Anchor have become 
popular. The newest steamers on these lines 
are admirably equipped, the catering is excel- 
lent, and there is little difference in the duration 


^Compiled from the writings of the late Sir Edwin 
Arnold, Air. D. C. Boiilger, Air. Reynolds-Ball, the 
late Mr. William Caine, Mrs. Flora Steel, Mr. A R. 
H. Moncrieff, and the special Indian numbers of the 
Tima and some other .sources. 


of the voyage. The Bibby and Henderson lines 
arc much used for Burma and Southern India. 
Among foreign lines the Messageries, Maritimes 
boats sailing from INIarseilles, and the Lloyd- 
Triestino and the Marittima Italiana steamers 
sailing from Venice and Genoa have a high repu- 
tation and receive a constant share of patronage. 

The Times. 

Cabin. 

In selecting a cabin, choose, if possible, 
an outside cabin, and one as much amidships, 
as ])ossible, and not too near the baths 
and lavatories. In the large liners the first- 
class cabins are arranged with due consideration 
to the unpleasantness of proximity to the 
engines or cooking galley, but in the smaller 
ships the passengers should be particularly 
careful to stud_v the steamer chart before 
booking. 

E. R. B. 
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Comparative Table uf Steamship Services. 


Eii’.js and Dat.^ of Saiiin.gs 

Tonnage 

of 

Length 

of 

Fares 

ist 

Class 

2nd 


Steamers 

A'oyage 

Class 

To BomBW tXD KtRACIII. 


days 

£• 

£■ 

P. 0 . 

From London every Friday 

S- — 21,000 

21 

70 — So 

54—60 

From Alarseillcs do. 


14 

62— $2 

50— 50 

B. I. S. X CO. : 

From L'lndon, alternate Fridays 

7 — 9,000 

23 

62 — 60 

5 - 

Anchor 'lAine : 

I'roin Liverpool fortnightly 

5 — 6,700 

1 1 

DO 


Ellennaii’b City and Hall Lines, 
from Lii’crpool about twice 
monthly 

6 — io,cc>o 

23 

60 — 64 

46— 4S 

Lloyd Trit\<,tino : 

From A’enicc, end of each month ... 

7—9,000 

16 — 17 

62 

52 

Mauttinia Ila'acma ■ 

From Cc-noa, 15th of each month 

7 — 9,000 

17 — 18 

62 

52 

To C.tl.CUTTt 

P. cr 0 . : 

E\'eiy second Saturda\- from 

Lond.on 

S — 9,000 

32 

66 — 70 

56 

n. I. s. X. CO. : 

From London, alternate Saturdays 

7—9,000 

3.1 

66 

56 

EUonian’s City i^ine : 

From Liverpool, about twice 

moiithly 

7 — 10,000 

27- 30 

64 — 6,8 

50—52 

Tm Mcdr.vs 

[. S. \. CO : 

From London, alteniate Saturdays... 

7 — 9,000 

29 

62 — 66 

52 

T(j Raxtfjox 

Bibby Line : 

From Liverpool, alternate Fridacs 


30 

76 


From Marseilles, alternate Satur- 
days 

7 — 10,000 

32 

68 


blenderson [Ane : 

From i.i\-erpo()l, alteniate Fridays 

5 — S,ooo 

32 

65 



^Murray’s India. 

A III. Cost of the Jourxi;y. expect c’ou to produce oii vour return, but 

3111011 , 2 ; iiecessar\’ expenses the most formidable 
rine merit of the Indian tour is its cheap- item is that of the voyage to Bombay. There 

ness; once you .get there, you may, of course, are many British and foreign lines tvith lotver 

spend a fortune on the shawls, jewels, silver rates; but the P. & O. is still the leading one 

or brass-ware, and so forth, which your friends for the Indian voyage though its best steamers 
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seem rather reserved for the competition of 
Australian traffic, from which it is necessary to 
change at Aden, for the crossing of the Arabian 
Sea (to Bombay). The other boats, however, 
are often in some ways the more comfortable. 
The Indian boats are, in autumn, apt to be 
crowded as far as Bombay, where most of their 
passengers land to continue the journey more 
quickly by rail. Those who are not in a hurry 
should remember that the}' may go on to 
iMadras or Calcutta for the same fare. Intend- 
ing travellers will consider the terms offered by 
the P. & O. and other lines for cheap return 
tickets, at a reduction varying according to the 
time for which the}' are available. In spring, 
just when the cold weather tourist will want 
to take ship, comes the homeward rush also of 
Anglo-Indians, requiring good berths to be 
engaged long beforehand and sometimes making 
a small purgatory of the best steamers. IMany, 
having come so far, decide to go round the 
world while they are about it by Japan and 
Canadian Pacific in connection with the P. & 

( ). steamers, t Ithers may prefer to try any of 
the “foreign” lines that will land them on the 
Continent for resorts where may be broken the 
great change from the Red Sea to the English 
Channel. 

As to the cost, the three and half months’ 
travel in India will amount approximately to 
aliout Rs. 5,000. But of this Rs. 500 are 
allowed for an Indian ser\ant or “boy,” and I 
liave allowed a very wide margin (nearly ;(i5o) 
for carriages, horse hire, e.xcursions and 
incidentals. Hotels and railways are (com- 
paratively speaking) cheap, so that with reason- 
able economy an independent traveller can “do” 
the grand tour for an inclusive expenditure of 
some £,^so (including steamer fare), or if two 
are travelling together (when one servant would 
suffice for both, and the carriage expenses would 
be halved , there would be a joint saving of 
some /50. To this must be added £So to £100, 
inclusive cost of journey out and home. It will 
be seen that, in spite of cheapness of locomo- 
tio!i and low hotel tariffs, travel in India for 
the ordinary tourist or globe-trotter, as opposed 
to tile i\nglo-Indian, is only suited to those of 
ample means. As a rule, for all extras and 
incidentals — carriage hire, guides, bazar 
p)urchases, curios, photographs, etc., the 
tourist will have to pa}' — and not unnaturally — 
con.siderably more than the resident. 

It is, however, possible to manage a holiday 


trip to India and back of about two and a half 
months’ duration at a cost of no more than 
£100. But, of course, this means second class 
by steamer, no servant and a very limited 
itinerary, keeping strictly to the railway during 
the fortnight’s stay on Indian soil. Such a tour 
should, of course, be regarded mainly as a 
holiday voyage and only nominally as an 
Indian tour, the fortnight between steamers 
being utilized for hasty glimpse of a feiv of 
the great sights of India, easily accessible from 
Calcutta. The tourist will, at all events, be 
able to see something of Benares, Allahabad, 
Cawnpmr, Lucknow, Agra, Delhi, Amritsar, 
and perhaps Lahore; and, after all, the Taj 
plahal alone is almost worth the voyage from 
England. 

As to travelling second class b}’ the P. & O. 
there is much to be said in its favour as the 
saving is considerable, and as there is little to 
choose between the accommodation of first and 
second class except lack of space. Till lately 
the great drawback in the second class was the 
early dinner instead of lunch, but now late 
dinner is served in tlie second saloon also. It 
may be added, that second class on any other 
lines is not advisable. 

A. R. H. Id. 

IX. I.XDl.tX R.vii.w.vys. 

The observant traveller will notice many 
jioints of interest in Indian railway travel, 
compared with those with which he is more 
familiar in liurope. The first class carriages — 
and few tourists would care to travel second — 
are certainly more comfortable and spacious 
than the ordinary carriages of the European 
lines. They are not, it is true, so luxuriously 
eciuipped ; ’out in view of the great heat and 
the i)enetrating dust, luxury, as exemplified by 
the trains de luxe, with their wealth of padded 
seats and thick carpets, would be absolutely 
opposed to comfort in India. All decorative 
accessories must be sacrificed to coolness and 
the necessity of excluding dust. Each first 
class compartment (which is meant for four) 
contains two long seats, with racks, pegs, etc., 
while overhead are two movable sleeping 
berths, which are let down at night — for there 
arc no especial sleeping cars on Indian radways 
Each compartment has a lavatory, while on the 
trunk lines a bath is also found. Tlierc is no 
excuse for misrakiug the ciaeses, as eacn 
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carriage is painted lu distinctive colours ac- 
cording to class. Aerated waters and ice (in 
the hot months) can be had in all the mail and 
express trains, at cheap rates. 

E. R. B. 

The railway carriages, hut for the noise and 
dust, are comfortable enough, constructed as 
they are with movable upper bunks, to afhord 
sleeping accommodation for four. Each 
compartment is supplied with a lavatory, some- 
times with a bath, with sun-blinds and coloured 
glasses. There are during cars in the mail 
trains and at important stations there are refresh- 
ment-rooms where ihe trains stop for meals. 
Without sucli cons’eniLiices, the long railwa}' 
journeys would indeed be a weariness. Carriages 
are usually set apart for ladies. The fares on 
Indian railways are certainly low. Driv- 
ing, too, is a cheap luxury, in which the 
globe-trotter largely indulges, as nobody walks 
in India who can help it. Every city has its 
variety of cabs, to be hired at low tariffs. 

A. R. H. :i. 

X. .\CCOM^rOD.\TIOX. 

speaking generally, India is lamentably 
deficient in go'.d hotel accommodation. It A 
hardly overstating the case to say that (with, 
the exception of the presidency towns and in;- 
portant hill stations), there are not a dozen 
hotels in the whole of India which would rank 
as first-class according to the European standard. 
About the only thing that can be said for them 
is that usually bedrooms have a separate bath- 
room and the charges are moderate. Even 
Calcutta, until recently, used to have the re- 
putation of being the worst oS for hotel ac- 
commodation of any city in India. There is a 
stor\' told of a well-known traveller, newly 
arrived in Calcutta, vho was told by Lord 
Curz.on that he ought certainly to go and see 
the cite of the Black Hole. “Oh I have seen 
it,” was the reply. “In fact, I am living there 
— room Xn. — Hotel — ” Probably the recent 
marked development of tourist traffic wi'l sooner 
or later elTect a change in this respect. It has 
already clone so at Bombay, where there is an 
enormous hi'lcl de luxe, the Taj INIahal, the 
largest in the East. This hr tel is a magnificent 
building, and ouo of the finest modern architec- 
tural features of Bombay. It is perhaps the 
only h.otel in the East vorthy to he compared 


with the great hotels of London. The charge 
at nearly all liotels is based on that of tlie 
continental pension system, and three srdid 
meals, plus chhota hazri and afternoon tea, 
quantity taking the place of quality, are given. 
But attendance is a negligible quantity. It is not 
even included in the bill, as it is usual for each 
visitor to bring his own servant. 

E. R. B. 

Good though the hotels at the presidency 
towns and in some of the larger cities of India 
may be now-a-days, there is still much left to 
be desired in those of the' smaller places, while 
the dear old dak-bungalows in the more remote 
spots remain untouched by Time. 

F. A. S. 

Tlie “civil station,’’ of an Indian city, is 
usually an open suburb of bazar, barracks, and 
bungalows, standing perhaps as much as two or 
three miles distant from the town. In the 
former, at the chief places, will be found hotels 
“of sorts,’’ more or less adapted to the needs 
ot tlic tourists. Where such accommodation is 
wanting, the dak-bungalow affords the 
elements of slielter and entertainment ; or 
occasional!}.' the tra\'eller must put up with what 
lest lie can take, on his own bedding, at the 
waiting rooms of a railway station, wliere, how- 
ewer, the refreshment department sometimes 
offers comfortable enough quarters for a night. 
Indian hotels are (comp'aratively speaking) 
cheap, and that is the best to be .=aid of them. 
The guest is boarded on the American plan, 
getting at least, plenty to eat for his money. 
Three solid meals, besides early mGrning and 
afternoon tea, are the Ifastern Boniface’s strong 
point. But so long as he is well-fed, the Anglo- 
Indian seems not very exacting in the matter 
of accommodation. Calcutta itself was until 
recently notoriously ill of in this respect, 
though it had first-class shops. Xot a few of 
the travellers iii India now-a-days are 
Americans, whose comments on the state of 
things should, be nnanswerably disagreeable. 
Somehow or other, as the number of tourists 
increases, an i'nprovcment may be looked for, 
and meanwhile the stranger cannot do better 
th.an put himself into the hands of Messrs. 
Thomas Cook’s agencies in Bombay or Calcutta, 
who in India are almost indespensable assistants, 
and will advi.se him, as on other points, of the 
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most tolerable hotels. The main fault of the 
hotels lies in the servants, their quality by no 
means equal to their quantity. At table can 
sometimes be seen more waiters than guests, 
and yet the latter may go hungry away, unless 
each man has his own private servant. 

A. R. H. il. 

XI. The “Boy”. 

The stranger will find it almost necessary to 
travel with an Indian attendant. Though 
couriers of the kind are highly paid, as pays 
go in India, getting as much as from Rs. 50 
to Rs. 50 a month, the demand for them has of 
late been greater than the supply, and the 
tourist perhaps finds himself saddled with a 
stupid fellow, having a mere smattering of 
English and little experience in travel. You are 
lucky if j’our servant be reasonably honest. 
But he is of teal use in sitting at the door of 
your room to guard your property against 
light-fingered intruders, and especially in pro- 
curing you some little ser\'ice from the mob of 
hotel menials, whose attentions are apt to be 
oppressive only at the hour of departure. The 
slightest service has to be paid for to as many 
assistants as can lend a hand in the business ; 
then your servant is supposed to protect you 
against imposition. Experienced residents tell 
>'ou it is best to make up your mind to be 
cheated by him, in reason, leaving him to see 
that no one else gets too much the best of you. 
A painful fact is that, almost on all hands, one 
w ill be advised never to engage an Indian 
Christian as servant. The choice of a “boy” is, 
above all, a point on which the stranger must 
take the counsels of experience. 

A. R. H. M. 

An Indian servant is indispensable when 
travelling in India. Not onU' does the stranger 
lose dignity if he has no servant, but he will 
find himself in frequent difficulties owing to his 
lack of knowledge of the language. A servant 
is best engaged through one of the tourist 
agencies, and the men who hang about hotels 
with sheaves of certificates should be 
avoided. It is a good plan — to arrange 
for a servant through an agency some 
weeks in advance. The correct wages for a 
travelling servant are from £.2 to £2 los. per 
month, and a small gratuity may be added at 
the end of the journey if he has given satisfac- 
tion, He will also expect eight annas a day for 


his food. It is usual, on commencing a long 
trip, to give a servant a round sum to purchase 
clothing and bedding. This sum should under 
no circumstances exceed £2 ; the man should be 
made to produce receipts and to show the 
articles purchased, which should include a thick 
coat. 

The Times. 

An Indian attendant is an essential en- 
cumbrance of the traveller. The traveller 
should engage an Indian servant at Bombarq 
preferably through some friend, but failing that 
through ^Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son. He 
will be of appreciable service to the novice in 
Indian travel on the railways and at hotels and 
dak-bungalows. It is a good plan to retain the 
chits (tetimonialsl till the engagement is 
concluded, otherwise the employer will have 
little hold on his attendant, who might other- 
wise incontinently leave him, for example, 
should he find, that his perquisities, commission 
from traders, etc., fall much below his expecta- 
tions. 

E. R, B. 

XII. Miscei.i, \xEors Note.s. 

The Dishes of India. 

The national dish of India is, of course, 
curry, arid the stranser should note that if he 
wishes to be orthodox he will eat it with a 
sp.con, never with a fork. Curry is protean in 
its r-arieties. On the Bombay side it is eaten 
wet, on the iMadras side the dry curry reigns 
supreme. The very best curry in the world is 
probably a good prawn curry. Next to this 
come egg, chicken, or mutton curries, while 
sardine curry may be noted as very good. The 
other famous dish of the East is pillan, into 
tile composition of which rice enters as largely 
as in curry. A really good chicken pillau is a 
most appetizing dish, but the stranger should 
get an Indian friend to provide it. 
India has many vegetables of its own, 
and among these the bringal, or egg- 
plant, is most favoured by Eurcoeans. If in 
India during the mango season, the visitor 
should not fail to try mango food. The mango 
itself is be.st eaten iced. Among Indian fishes 
tile Bombay pomfret has a great reputation, and 
it is sometimes called “the Indian sole.” The 
black pomfret sbonld be broiled. Capital oysters 
arc obtainable in India, particularly at Karachi 
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and on the coast of Kathiawar. As to soups, 
luitUigiilau'ny is the special soup of India; for 
delicacy of flavour it should be eaten clear, but 
the full effect is only obtainable in the thick 
variety, 

"Bombay Duck." 

The ‘‘Bombay Duck” is a fish called the 
bumrnelo, caught in large quantities outside 
Bombay Harbour, though it is found on all 
the coasts of India. Fried when fresh caught, 
it makes very delicate eating, and in the 
opinion of some epicures is superior to the more 
famous Bombay pomfret. When dned in tne 
sun, after being split open, it is broken up and 
eaten witli curry or kedgeree, and it is onh' in 
the dried form that it is known as ‘“Bombay 
duck.” The origin of tlie expre.ssion ’s quite 
unknown. I'nless nii.\-ed with curry, Bombay 
duck is a most unattractive article of diet, it 
is now obtainable from many provision dealers 
in England. 

What to Drink in India. 

The golden rule about beverages in India 
is to drink no alcohol until after sunset. The 
most popular drink among Anglo-Indians is 
weak whisky and soda. The "peg" measure, 
a kind (tf double egg-cup, is universally used, 
and small and large "pegs” are poured with, 
great exactitude. Cocktails are not very 
popular, but the “Byculla cocktail," a com- 
pjund which has ginger wine as its principal 
ingiedient, has long made the name of the 
Byculla Club famous throughout the East, 
Champagne is usually served at hurra kha^UT^ 
(big dinners!. The climate is not very kiitilly 
to clarets, and among lighter wines a still 
moselle is probably best suited for an Ind’an 
cellar. The popularity of beer has greatly 
diminished, except among tlie rank and file of 
the army. Angio-India is old-fas’iioned m itr. 
adherence to the after-dinner glass of iiort, but 
the hiliulous tendencies of the early days have 
vanished for ever. An increasing proportion of 
Anglo-Indians never touch a'cohol at all. and 
b'- long exveriLiicc tlie community has learned 
the peculiar dangers cjf the '^ligiitest excess in 
the tropics. 'Pbe most welcome think in Indni 
is the cup of -ealdiiig hot tea on awakening. 

Cycling in India. 

It is ratlier surprising that more travellers 
do not take bicvcles with tliem to India. They 
are a great convenience in a land where the dis- 


tances in the straggling towns are great. The best 
plan is to spend /Jio or die on a cheap bicycle 
on reaching India, and to sell it again on leav- 
ing. The roads near the towns are generally 
\ery good, though inclined to be dusty. The 
cliief tribulations of the cw’clist in India are 
fowls and pariah dogs, and the inveterate 
tendenc}' of the people to walk in the middle 
rf the road. Tyre troubles are not more frequent 
tlian in England, but inner cubes perish more 
i.'pidly, and in the hot sun over-inflated tyres 
are more liable to burst. 

Golf in India. 

Golfers visiting India should not omit to take 
their clubs ivith them, klost of the courses will 
seem very rough to those accustomed to the 
pampered English links, but good games are 
obtainable in many places. One of the oldest 
courses is that on the Bombay tnaidan, which 
courses is that on the Bombay maidan , which 
Tlie oonibay course is flat as a billiard 
table, and bunkers are furnished by canvas 
screens Host "greens" in India are really 
"browns," which make for fast and accurate 
pnttin.g, hut gi'ass greens are found in some of 
the liill stiiiiiiiis. Calcutta has an excellent 
coursi. at Tollygunge, The headquarters of the 
V.'..^uin India Golf Club are at Nasik, above the 
Ghats, and it is a fatonrits week end resort 
in the rains. ( )ne of the b.est courses in India 
is at Gulmarg, the hill station of Kashmir. 
Tips. 

ln |uirii.s are always lieing made about tips. 

< >11 the Indian run there is a regular though un- 
written scale, to which most Anglo-Indians 
adhere. first class passen.ger enfliorking at 
MarsciiE-s will usually .give, on arriving in 
ll'nnbay, Fi to his cabin steward, los. to the 
waiter at talffe, and small gratuities to the deck 
st^v-ard, suiiokingioom steward, and bath. On 
some foreign lines all tip.s are pooled. It 
i.-^ a great mistake to give large tips ashore in 
t’ne East. The Indian porter or table waiter 
pr bab!:. receives consi lerably less tlian i,<. a 
day in wages and tl’inks himself in con fortable 
circ ni-iances. Four annas goes a long wav in 
liiiii.i; eight annas at a railway station is a 
1 rnively ti;) ; two annas suffices for most small 
"■ervices. An anna is the equivalent of a penny. 
I he tiji to a hackney carnage <lriver should not 
e.xcexd four aiiiias. unless he has lieeii engaged 
for a long time. 


— The Times. 
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THE RIDDEE OF IXDL\. 

By Sir Sivaswamv Aiver, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., 
M.E.A. 

The object of the series now being published 
under the title of “The Modern World” is to 
provide a balanced survey of the tendencies and 
forces which are moulding the lives of con- 
temporary States. The publishers have been 
fortunate in their choice of Sir Valentine Chirol 
to carry out and present such a survey of India*. 
A distinguished publicist with long experience 
of public affairs in different countries, he is 
especially (jualified for dealing with the subject 
by the numerous visits which he has paid to 
this country during the last set'eral years. 
Though his visits have been largely conducted 
under official auspices and he has spent tlie 
greater ]iart of his time as an honoured guest 
of Viceroys and Governors, he has kept his ears 
and eyes open to impressions from all 
iluarters and has endeavoured to study the non- 
official views of current questions. If he cannot 
claim the intimate knowledge of a permanent 
official or of an Indian resident, he has the 
advantage of having brought to bear upon his 
studies a spirit of detachment and an extensive 
knowledge of the conditions of other countries. 
He is one of those public men uhose judgment 
improves in mellowness with age and is informeil 
by sympathy and understanding. He has 
travelled far since the day when he urote his 
“Indian Unrest” and his new book is marked 
liy an absence of asperities, a wider outlook, a 
deeper sympathy and penetration and a riper 
judgment. 

To make a forecast of the future development 
of any country exposed to the play of the 
numerous forces — political, social and economic 
—which under modern conditions of communi- 
cation and intercourse operate with a quickness 
and an intensity previously unknown, is a 
sufficieiith' hazardous task. But, in the case 
of a country so vast as India and with such 
a diversity of languages, races, creeds and 
civilisations and with so many different levels 
of culture and social conditions, the task 
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becomes immensely more difficult. With the 
streams of two diverse civilisations running in 
her midst, one of immenselj' greater antiquity 
lhan the other, and both endowed with great 
vitality and strength, India has been abruptly 
lirought into contact with the surging forces 
of European civilisation and culture. There is no 
institution which has escaped the shocks and 
disintegi-ating influences of Western thought and 
\\ estern science, and Western culture. What 
will be the resultant of these various and com- 
plex forces and whither India will drift, socially, 
economically and politicalE’, is the problem 
which confronts every one who is interested in 
the country. Will India become a strong and 
united nation able to stand on her own legs and 
defend herself in the international struggle for 
existence? V\ hat will be the line of her poli- 
tical development and what transformation will 
her social institutions undergo? Xo answer can 
be furnished to this question without a study 
of the forces wliich have moulded the past his- 
tory of India and the forces which are assailing 
her at present. 

II. 

1 he influence of Hinduism in moulding the 
life of tile people is dealt with in a discriminat- 
ing and not unsympathetic manner in the 
chajiter on “The Bedrock of Hinduism”. The 
vitality, wliich has enabled Hinduism to endure 
for thousands of years and to stand the shocks 
of foreign invas.oiis, has been rightly ascribed 
to the social organisation built up by it and to 
its fluidity in the matter of religious dogma. 
The caste system, which was originally built 
up for the maintenance of racial purity or on 
the principle of economic division of labour, has 
been carried to lengths undreamt of even in the 
ancient codes. It has served its purpose and 
its evils are now’ more apparent than ever. 
While it was able to withstand the frontal 
attacks of alien compierors, it is being slowly 
but steadily sapped by the influences of Western 
civilisation and Western education. Those who 
are in Hindu societe* are in a better position to 
perceive the process of erosion that is ceaselessly 
.going on. The restrictions imposed by caste in 
the matter of interdining are being silently 
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ignored. The restraints on marriage are now 
still operative, so far as the niani divisions oi 
the community are concerned, but Sir \'alentine 
L'hirol is not aware that there is a growing 
tendency to disregard the conventional barriers 
against intermarriage between sub-sects. The 
talented author regrets that in an essential matte, 
like marriage the restraints imposed by caste stSl 
retain their hold. It is only natural that in a 
matter of such vitc.l importance to the fabric of 
society as marriage, reform should be slow in 
coming. If colour prejudices are still deep- 
rooted against mixed marriages in countries like 
the United States or the African Colonies in 
s]'ite of the boasted progressiveness of European 
culture, it is no wonder that objections to inter- 
caste marriages should still retain their force 
among the Hindus. It must also not be over- 
looked that in the absence of education the fear 
of displet’sure of the caste is very often a useful 
ally of tlie law in the regulation of conduct and 
in the enforcement of social obligations, as illus- 
tiated in the Calcutta case quoted by die author 
himself. The untouchability of the depressed 
classes, which is one of the saddest features of 
Hinduism, is also .giving way under the stress 
of Western education and modern conditions of 
life. The educational and economic uplift of 
the depressed classes furnishes the surest means 
of overcoming this evil. Instances of this 
process are known to every one. Formal 
resolutions from public platforms on the neces- 
sity of removing this evil can accomplish little 
in the absence of education, especialb’ of women 
whose co-operation is essential to any real 
advance. 

The caste system was the streii.gth of ancient 
and medieval India but is the weakness of 
modern India. Is it however so irreconciliable 
with political aspirations as suggested by Sir 
Valentine Chirol? Necessary and de.sirable as 
its abolition may be, its disappearance need not 
be considered an indispensable foundation for 
political aspirations. The colour prejudice, 
wliich runs so deep in the Southern States of 
America and in the British Colonies of Africa, 
has not been a barrier to responsible government 
in those countries If colour i)rejudice is com- 
patible with the imperial aspirations of the 
British, the existence of caste need not be fatal 
to the political aspirations of India. 

In his discussion of the beliefs which are 
bound up with Hinduism, Sir Valentine Chirol 
attributes to the doctrine of kuriua an influence 


'.vhich it does not possess His notions of the 
significance and scope of the doctrine are want- 
ing in accuracy. The doctrine of karma is 
generally resorted to as an e.xplanation t’.v ['Cst 
facto of happenings which are apparently oppos- 
ed to our conception of the moral order of the 
universe. It reconciles humanity to its 
misfortunes and is an incentive to good deeds. 
Rightly understood, it does not and should not 
paralyse action. If deeds in a former birth 
must bring forth their fruit, actions in the 
present life are equally productive of their 
appropriate fruit. The treatment accorded to a 
Hindu widow or the supersession of a barren 
wife is not justified by the doctrine of karma. 
In the first case, it is due to the higher standard 
of life-lon.g fidelitc' set by man for woman and 
the consequent necessity for inpxising a life of 
austerity upon a Hindu widow as a safeguard 
a.gainst temptation. In the second case, the 
supersession is due to the necessity for the con- 
tinuance of the family and the fulfilment of the 
pious obligation to one’s ancestors. 

< )ne serious charge brought against Hinduism 
by .Sir Valentine Chirol is that it has failed f) 
build up an Indian nation. He forgets that the 
idea of nationality and the sense of natioiialisni 
are of comparatively recent growth and that it is 
liardly possible to realise tlie one or to cultivate 
the other in a country so vast as India, when it 
was not equipped with the facilities for com- 
munication provided by modern scientific 
inventions. Remembering that India is as large 
as Europe minn.^ Russia, it may be fairly asked 
wlietlier Chri.stianity has built up a single nation 
out of tile populations occupying Europe, or 
Islam lias built iip a single nation out of the 
?>fo.slem inhabitants of adjacent countries like 
Arabia, Persia and Turkey. If India succumb- 
ed to iMahomedan invasions, so also w'ere 
l-ortions of ci\-ilised Europe unable to witlistand 
the invasions of the barbarians and the 
.Saracens. 

In the chapter on Hinduism and, in fact, 
throughout the book Sir Valentine Chirol Ims 
been obsessed by the menace of Mr. Gandhi’s 
err- of “back to the Vedas’’ and his appeal to 
return to the fundamental principles of India’s 
ancient civilisation. But the teaching of Mr. 
Gandhi as to the principles of the ancient 
civilisation of India are not supported by 
e\-idence with reference to what are considered 
the glorious epochs of ancient Hindu history. 
The principles of Hindu civilisation nowhere 
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prescribe universal spinning and weaving as a 
spiritual or economic panacea. The state of 
society and civilisation described in the great 
classical epics of India is as far removed as 
possible from the Arcadian simplicity imagined 
by Mr. Gandhi. In the ancient kingdoms, of 
whose life a picture is presented to us in these 
poems, there were organised governments, kings 
who maintained armies and carried on wars, and 
peoples who were engaged in trade and com- 
merce adding to the wealth of the country. 
Arts and crafts were highly cultivated and 
people cared for wealth and the luxuries and 
refinements of life just as much as any other 
people in the world. The economic life of a 
continent cannot be regulated on the principles 
of a small self-contained village or of an island 
cut off from intercourse with the world. There 
is no one in India who would not like to see 
India hold her own in the economic struggle of 
the world. The' reversion to an imaginary pre- 
historic past is impossible. If the great war has 
demonstrated one thing more than another, it 
is that the whole world is inextricably inter- 
linked and that no country can maintain an 
attitude of isolation. India will not return to 
the past, if she can, and she cannot, if she will. 
The reactionary cries of preachers like Mr. 
Gandhi are bound to fail and signs of failure 
are already apparent. There is no disposition 
on the part of any sane man to close the mills 
of Bombay or Ahmedabad or any of the great 
industrial concerns which are engaged in adding 
to the wealth of the country. These reactionary 
cries are set up not because the peoiile who 
raise them believe in them, but merely w th the 
intention of fomenting that race hatred that is 
considered to be necessarj' for the purpose of 
supplying the motive power to get rid of foreign 
rule. 

III. 

Sir Valentine Chirol’s account of the condi- 
tion of India during the period of Mahomedan 
domination is an accurate picture of the times. 
With reference to the invidious comparison often 
made between the attitude of the INIahomedan 
rulers towards Hindu aspirations and the 
attitude of the British Government, Sir Valen- 
tine points out that in the course of 40 years, 
the Emperor Akbar appointed only 21 Hindus 
altogether to the higher commands in the army. 
One is tempted to ask, how' many Indians have 
been appointed to the higher commands in the 


army during the 70 jmars that have elapsed 
since the assumption of the control of India by 
the British Crown? So far as the Mahomedan 
population of India is concerned, they have no 
desire to hark back to primitive times. While 
some of them ma5' indulge in vain regrets for 
the days w'hen noblemen were languidly lolling 
in luxury, in pleasances surrounded by 
fountains and flowers and damsels, they realise 
that those days are past recall and that they 
must join in the stream of modern progress and 
education. 

The chapters on “The Flowing Tide of 
Western Influence” and “The First Wave of 
anti-Western reaction” are fair and impartial. 
These chapters in which Sir \7aleiitine Chirol 
deals with the flowing tide of Western influence 
and the subsequent anti-Western reaction and 
the growing estrangement between the British 
and Indians culminating in the non-co-operation 
movement are some of the happiest in the book 
and bear witness to his conscientious im- 
partiality and his large sympathy. He is as 
ready to apportion blame to his countrymen and 
to the policy of the Government as he is to the 
Indian agitator. He extenuates nothing and 
sets down naught in malice. He dwells with 
impartiality upon the disappointment caused by 
the failure to carry out the pledges in the 
Queen’s Proclamation, upon the change of 
temper in Englishmen when the Iitdian aspired 
to equality and claimed emancipation from 
leading strings, upon the mutinous opposi- 
tion of Pinglishmen in India to the Ilbert 
Bill, upon the failure of Englishmen to recognise 
the Congress as the inevitable outcome of 
Western education, upon the unfortunate racial 
classification of the services by the Public 
Services Commission of 1887, upon the failure 
of the Government to heed the warnings of Mr. 
Gokhale whom the}' regarded as a disaffected 
agitator, on the imposition of the Cotton Excise 
Duty at the dictation of Lancashire, upon the 
treatment of Indians in South Africa, upon the 
rougher type of the Briton who came out later 
to India with little regard for Indians’ suscep- 
tibilities and little desire to understand them, 
upon the partition of Bengal in the teeth of 
popular opinion by that obstinate and self- 
opinionated Viceroy, Lord Curzon, who with all 
his intellectual gifts lacked the spiritual vision 
which is of the essence of real statesmanship, 
upon the absence of any coherent policy of 
education and the paralysing parsimony of Gov- 
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ernment in matters of education, upon the 
opposition of the Government to iMr. Gokhale’s 
resolution for free and compulsory primary 
education, upon the horrors of the martial law 
regime in the Punjab and the massacre at 
Amritsar and upon the harsh treatment of 
Indians in the Crown Colonies like Kenya. 

The period when Western influence exercised 
an ascendancy’ over the minds of the educated 
Indians was marked by a neglect and deprecia- 
tion of India’s own heritage of culture. It was 
only natural when they prided themselves not 
nierely upon thini.hng but also upon dreaming 
in English, that a reaction was bound to follow 
the excessive adoration of Western civilisation. 
In his account of the tide of Western influence 
Sir Valentine hardly does justice to Sir Pheroz- 
shah Hehta and Hr. Dadabhai Naoroji. Sir 
Pherozshah was a man of remarkable gifts and 
his services as the father of civic l.fe in Bombay 
and the part he played in building the Congress 
and guiding its activities for a period of ;,o years 
and in quickening the national life of India have 
earned for him the grateful admiration of the 
country. He is dismissed by Sir Valentine 
Chirol witli the remark that he was a very 
militant figure in the public life of Bombay. So 
also the reference to iMr. Dadabhai Naorrji as 
one of the Pars! intellectuals who dwelt in a 
dreamland of constitutional theories is unjust to 
the memory of that sane, sagacious and far- 
seeing patn<‘t. The character to whom, bv 
reason of his hitiinate famiharity, Sir \'alentiiie 
Chirol pays a full and unstinted meed of 
appreciation is iMr. Gokliale, who is justlv 
descr.bed as tile sanest and fme.st cliaracter that 
India has piroduced blending accir ate knowledgj 
of Western liistory and Western thought with a 
jirofound niulerstanding of Indian mentality ami 
of the ancient civilisation tliat has moulded it. 
In the account ('f the iniluenccs which brought 
about an anti-Western reaction, tlie author fails 
to notice the important part played by the 
Theosophical Society in promoting an apprecA- 
tion of Indian culture and in helping to bring 
about an Indian rtuaissaiice. 

IV. 

There are many Englishmen who consider 
t at -lacaulay’s jiolicy of introducing We-tern 
education into India was a blunder and that if 
India had not been brought into contact with 
the heavy wme of English literature, history and 


politics, she would have been saved from those 
ambitions and aspirations which have stirred her 
breast and have contributed not a little to the 
unrest in the country. It is worth pointing out 
that tliough this policy of the prohibition of the 
teaching of European languages has been follow- 
ed by the Dutch in Java, it has been overtaken 
by nemesis in that e\ en the Javanese have begun 
to feel a throb of nationalism and agitate for 
Sw’araj. It is greatly to the credit of the British 
in India that they have disdained to follow such 
a selfish policy and have been anxious to bestow 
upon their fellow-sn’Djects the blessings of 
Western education and culture which they them- 
selves have enjoyed and prized. Sir Valentine 
Chirol is not one of those who consider that the 
introduction of Western education in India was a 
political blunder or a failure when it has pro- 
duced an intellectual elite capable of playing 
such a part as it docs to-day in modern India. 
His sympathetic description of the silent masses 
of India and the changes which have been 
lironght about in their mentality by the eco- 
nomic pressure of the war, by the rise of prices 
and by a system of agriculture, for the scientific 
de\elopment of which no policy has yet been 
I'o-ordinated, furnishes the appropriate back- 
ground for the picture of the unrest and the 
tlisturbaiices in lyiq. The land of the ox-cart 
has begun to feel the \’ibrations of the motfir 
Ijus and tile rustic in the village listens with 
interest to the out-pourings of the veniacnlar 
I re'-s and the denunciations of the fanatical 
stump orator. The stale of mind of the silent 
masses before the great war was hardly one of 
placid contentment. 

In his treatment of the Kliilafat movement. 
Sir Valentine Ghirol’s references to iMr. Montagu 
and the treaty of Laiisaime are coloured by his 
inejndice against the religion of the Turks. The 
work of the first Assembly after the constitu- 
tional reforms is on the whole fairly described, 
thou.gh he fails to apprec.ate exactly the posi- 
tion of the Liberals who were willing to work 
the Reforms. 'I'he Indian Moderates bad never 
agreed to accept the Reforms as ade(|nate or to 
snpiport the Government througli thick and thin 
in whatever they might choose to do. He is 
in error in supposing that Lord Reading should 
have spoken with a less uncertain voice and 
formally reminded the Assembly of its statutory 
limitations. In accusing the Indian members 
of the first Assembly of failure to educate their 
electorates in favour of the new constitution. 
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Sir Valentine forgets that in the very nature of 
things it was not possible for the Moderates to 
represent the constitution as a piece of perfection 
or as an adequate instalment of Reforms and 
tl:at, even if they did so, they could not obtain a 
hearing against the propaganda of the extremists 
who denounced the Reforms and promised the 
goal of full Swaraj. The Indian Moderates were 
in the unfortunate position of being unable 
either to please the Government or to fool the 
country. The constructive work which was 
done by the first Assembly and Councils deserves 
a larger measure of appreciation than is given to 
them by Sir Valentine Chirol. 

V. 

Perhaps the most important chapters of the 
book are those in which Sir Valentine deals with 
the difficulties to be surmounted before full 
Swaraj can be obtained by India. He points 
out the danger of friction between a popular 
and responsible system of Government in British 
India and the autocratic systems of Governnienl 
in the Indian States. The Princes’ Protection 
Bill is referred to as a graphic illustration of the 
difficulty of the supreme government in running 
in double harness, a democratic India direct 
under British administration and a more or less 
despotic and often very mediicval India in the 
Indian States. That there is such a danger of 
friction must be admitted, but what is the 
inference to be deduced therefrom? Is it that 
British India should wait for constitutional re- 
forms until the numerous Indian States are 
brought up to her own level, or that the rela- 
tions between British India anti the States 
.should in certain departments and for a certain 
length of time l)e left in the hands of the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State? The former con- 
clusion is olwiously inadmissible and the latte.' 
partakes of the unsatisfactory cliaracter of all 
temporary compromises. But the world is not 
governed b\' absolute logic and a solution in the 
nature of a compromise must necessarily be 
found, and we hope that it is nut beyond the 
capacity of statesmanship to arrive at a sensible 
and workable compromise. It is because they 
are aware of the difficulties that bristle round 
this subject that Indian reformers have not 
advocated any interference with the status of 
the Indian States or the inclusion of foreign 
relations among the subjects to be brought under 
the control of the Indian Legislature. 


Another difficulty emphasized by Sir Valen- 
tine Cliirol is that while Indian reformers would 
eliminate diarchy in the Provinces they are 
prepared to introduce it in a form still, purpose- 
ly no doubt, elastic in the Central Government. 
If diarchy is turned out of one door, it reappears 
at another. The fact that ow’ing to certain 
temporary causes diarchy is inevitable in the 
Central Government is not an argument for re- 
taining it in the Provincial Governments. The 
s\-steni of diarch.y is an anomaly and an evil 
unless it is absolutely unavoidable. The objec- 
tions of Indians to diarchy in the Provinces rest 
not upon an abstract dislike for the theory of 
diarchy, but upon the serious practical difficul- 
ties created bv it and upon the belief that it is 
not in the interests of good government of the 
Pro\-iiices. Another poser propounded by Sir 
\'alentine is the difficulty of regulating the rela- 
tion between an autonomous Provincial Govern- 
ment and a Centra] Government responsible to 
the Secretary of State. The words ‘provincial 
autonomy’ are only a compendious label and do 
not imply, as Lord Olivier put it, that every 
Province should have its own customs duties, 
its own army, its own marine if a coastal 
Province and its own railway system. No sane 
politician has ever put forward such a silly 
I'jroposal. In every federal government there is 
a demarcation of the spheres of the Provincial 
and Central Governments and to a certain extent 
e'.'cry citizen is subject to the control of both 
the Go\ernments. But it has nowhere been 
re.garded as an objection to a federal constitu- 
tion. Cases of friction between the Central and 
Provincial Governments may be removed either 
by the creation of a judicial tribunal to settle 
such conflicts or by the reservation of certain 
power to the Central Government. But, this 
is a matter which would have to be considered 
when a fresh constitutional advance is decided 
upon and it is not necessary for us to go further 
than point out that remedies have been found 
by other countries to guard against the dangers 
of such friction. 

The control of the army is another thorny 
(lucstion and as pointed out by Sir Valentine 
Chirol, it is all the harder to deal with it now 
because the British military authorities never 
seriously approached it until it became a political 
as well as a military question. Our suspicions 
as to the origin of the 8 Units’ Scheme of 
Indianisation are corroborated by the observa- 
tion of Sir Valentine Chirol that the Army 
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Department has to reckon with the strong social 
objections of officers to being placed in the posi- 
tion of ever having to take orders from Indian 
officers. Sir Valentine Chirol very justly observes 
that the whole question of the Indianisation of 
the army is further aggravated by the fact that 
military expenditure is itself much the heaviest 
of all the burdens to be borne by the Indian 
tax-payer who has no means of controlling the 
amount or the purpose to which it is applied. 
One generous suggestion made by Sir Valentine 
is that a portion of the military expenditure 
should be borne by the Imperial Government. 
But, we are afraid it is too good to be accepted 
by the Imperial Government 

The last chapter is the most eloquent 
chapter in the book and though Sir Valentine 
is oppressed hy a douht as to whether India 
has developed an instinct of hostility- to W’estern 
civilisation, he concludes with a note of idealism 
and sober optimism. We commend this chapter 
to Britons and Indians alike and let us hope that 
British statesmanship and Indian patriotism will 
be equal to the task of solving one of the most 
complicated problems in the history of the 
world. 

In the case of a book of such great merit, it 
may be allowed to us to wish that apart from a 
few inaccuracies of spelling like Bandralog for 
Bhadralog and Panchnanias for Panchamas, a 
few inaccurate statements of fact had been 
avoided. For instance, the Durian fruit which 
is grown in Burma and iMalaya is not to be 
found in Southern India and the author probably 
means the jack fruit. A somewhat more im- 
portant mis-statement is that the Nambudri (not 
Nampudri) Brahmins of INIalabar are governed 
by the system of matriarchy, whereas they are 
really governed by the Hindu law which applies 
with the added incidents of primogeniture and 
impartibility. 


THE EVOLUTIOX OF LEGAL 
CONCEPTIONS.* 

By Hr. C. ini. Af;\RW.\Lt. Bar-ai-Laic. 

If it could be shown without any reasonable 
doubt that the human race started at one 
particular place and that from that place the 
race gradually spread over the surface of the 

^'Fhe Evolution of l^a7o. Bv Dr. Xares Chandra 
Sen Gupta. Calcutta UnWtrsity, Calcutta). 


earth, it would be an interesting line of research 
to trace the stages by which each branch of the 
race evolved the habits, customs and institu- 
tions peculiar to its own environment and 
necessities ; to mark the difference between the 
time taken by one branch to reach a certain 
standard of culture as compared with the period 
of time taken by other branches; to appraise 
correcth- the reason why some branches of the 
race either never attained a ver}’ high cultural 
development or attained and then receded from 
the point it had reached. But even in the 
absence of a common cradle for the whole of 
humanity, investigation into the customs and 
institutions of different branches of the race 
reveal that although moving along totally 
different routes, the various branches of man- 
kind strive for and attain much that is common 
to all. 

The seed of the Science of Sociologjq sown 
by Comte and nurtured to sturdiness by 
Herbert Spencer, has flourished and the work 
of the latter has done much to define the 
channels along which inquiry into the funda- 
mental laws of evolution may be most 
profitably pursued. The social history of 
primitive peoples is revealed in their custom, 
institutions, drawing and architecture. The 
ancient history of civilised nations is to be 
found with greater certainty in the written 
accounts left by the people themselves and by 
foreigners who visited tliein, and in their codes 
of law'. The lUad and the Odyssey, the Maha- 
bharath and the Ramayana, the Norw'eigian and 
Icelandic sages, Xenophon’s Cyropadia, the 
writings of Cmsar, Tacitus and Herodotus, are 
mines from which ancient history has been 
extracted in abundance. But the most reliable 
source of information regarding ancient societies 
are the codes of law. As Maine pointed out, 
they are the unconscious records faithfully kept 
of the ancient institutions of the race. They 
are made not for the purpose of being passed on 
to posterity as a picture of the society of the 
time, but with the practical object of regulating 
contemporary society. They are, therefore, 
absolutely free from bias. Hence the im- 
portance of ancient law in studying the social 
history of the human race and the history of 
the evolution of societj*. 

The credit for drawing the attention of the 
English-speaking world to the importance of a 
study of laws on the genetic method belongs 
to Sir Henry IMaine. The line of study which 
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he initiated was full of promise although the 
materials at his disposal were scanty. By his 
researches, however, he established the new 
school of historico-comparative jurisprudence. 
Simultaneously, Rudalph von Ihering in 
Germany was engaged in a critical study of 
historical facts and in his Geist der Romisheii 
Richts he points out that the object of the 
historical jurist is not to study the external 
history of legal institutions but their inner 
chronology, that is to say, their inner 
evolution — to interrogate historical facts criti- 
cally for the purpose of arriving at the inner 
motiv'es of their being. Following Maine and 
von Ihering came Fustel de Coulanges, 
Eetourean Kohlen, Tarde, and many others, 
who devoted themselves to the study of juristic 
evolution. Many of ^Maine’s conclusions 
require revision now. His works must always 
be studied as source-books, but they can hardly 
be regarded as authoritative at the present day. 
Even Pollock’s valuable notes to Maine’s 
Ancient La’d: have not made it absolutely 
adequate as a present-day introduction to the 
subject. Indeed, until the recent publication 
of Vinogradoff’s Historical Jurisprudence, it 
would hav'e been difficult to find another work 
in English which furnished an up-to-date treat- 
ment of the subject from the student’s point 
of view. Vinogradoff’s great work, however, 
leaves plenty of room for others who have any- 
thing to say on the subject, and is, possibU', 
not quite the ideal introduction to the subject 
for an Indian student with his own special 
equipment and his special intellectual and moral 
environment. 

Fortunately, however, an elementary work 
on the subject specially designed for the 
Indian student has just made its appearance. 
The book. The Evolution of Laic, is founded on 
lectures delivered by Dr. Nares Chandra Sen 
Gupta to students of the Dacca University, who 
had completed a course of studies in Hindu 
law, Roman law and the outlines of the history 
of English law, and the book assumes on the 
part of the reader of a fair acquaintance with 
the outstanding facts of the legal history of 
England, Rome and Ancient India. With 
regard to Ancient India the author has referred 
in greater detail to the history of its laws than 
in other cases. This is all the more desirable 
as a systematic study of the evolution of law in 
Ancient India has not yet been made. The 
author claims to have discovered evidence not 


available in the ordinary text-books of Hindu 
law and has not hesitated to express his own 
opinion when he differs from accepted notions 
on the histor3- and character of the ancient legal 
institutions of India. Manj* of his conclusions 
cannot be accepted without stronger evidence 
in support of them than is at present available, 
but the book is thought-provoking and deserves 
a place on the library- shelf. The author has 
wiseh' provided a useful index to the subject- 
matter. 


MR. DENNIS BRADUEY AS A 
SPIRITUALIST.* 

Ey Dr. H. E. H. TR.tCY. 

Mr. Bradley, the latest arrival among the 
cynical essa\-ists, has now entered the spiritual- 
istic fold. And with the fervour of the new 
convert, he passes on the revelation wdth all 
his fierce brilliance. 

To one who has studied his world-weary 
cynical writings, he would seem a strange 
prophet. But the amazing story of his casual 
haphazard introduction into the possibility of 
communion with the departed is far more 
convincing than anything we have read. His 
accounts of seances sliock neither the reason nor 
the taste. 

For he was without the desire to pierce the 
veil that is born of the desolation of a recent 
bereavement. He uent to a seance in America 
for entertainment only. He was at once placed 
in communication with a sister who had died 
ten \ears previously. He assures us that his 
hosts and recent friends must have been un- 
aware of the existence of this sister, and that, 
for himself, he had placed her among the 
things of the past. Other manifestations seem- 
ed to prove the genuine nature of the messages 
that came through to that modern American 
drawing-room. 

Then followed a pilgrim’s progress along the 
misU' devious tracks that lead towards the stars. 
The first adventures among British mediums 
proved unfruitful. But perseverance had its 
reward. He came in touch not onh- with the 
beloved sister, but with a relative whose 
communications jiroved far more evidential, as 

there was not the same emotional link. 

\ 

'*TOdL'ards the Stars. By Dennis Pradlev ; pp. 331, 
XVII. (T. Werner I.aiirie, 30 Xew Bridge Street, 
I/.>ndon, R. C. 4.) 
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And so success was mingled with failures 
and disappo'iitments. The accounts are given 
of numerous seances where the results Were 
amazing in their evidential value. 

But tlie affair was for i\[r. Bradley in it.^ 
opening phases only. \'ar:ous spirits informed 
him that they were endeavouring to help him 
in his literal's' work. ( )ne Johannes, a Jew, who 
lived centuries Isefore Christ, placed the wealth 
of his accumulated knowledge of the affaiis of 
life and deatii at the iieophyte’s disposal 
througli the agency of automatic writing. 

Book which contains the results of these 
reW'ciations is e' identl}- s.ipremely important hi 
the author’s eves. To the reader it is dis- 
aippoiuting. The t iews of Johannes are the 
x iews of Dennis Bradley : the same hatred of 
warfare, the same girding at modern material- 
ism, tile same o; ersight of the fact that war 
destroys much material'sm in the hour when 
men offer th.eir all. The profiteer is but aii 
ugly incident. 

Johanner, gives us a spdrit’s view on various 
forms of nianslaipghte ■ Stireh' to tlwise who 
See l)oth s!(ks of the Veil, the m.re hlotdng out 
of human existence is not a matter of paramount 
importance. 

But the critic must hold lii^ peace. In book 
4, klr. Bradley makes it clear that those who 
do not at once 'agree with him are worn out 
minds to whom lie will “concede only the 
spittle of lU'.' scorn ’’ He has a rough way 
with the (lisbekevei's. “Tlieir bird-like a,ggres- 
sion would not stimulate the saliva of a 
castrated cat.’’ 

One would say that kfr. Bradley was un- 
acquainted with “Th.e Road to End on” or tile 
numerous exposures of spiritualism which lay 
across the path of the enquirer. And yet he 
shows up Sir C’oiian Doyle as a credulous and 
bungling fellow. The einiimnt writer is merely 
endowed with .an extra s’lare of faith, that 
quality which enables Us to believe what we 
know is not tiue. 

So we await the next volume with interest, 
and witli the I'.ojie that ?\Ir. Bradley will have 
lost a liule of his rancour. The convert of 
nine months miglit study the question of auto- 
matic wr.iing as a pi'.eiK-mem.)!! of the sub- 
conscious mind. The strong and weak parts 
of this volume must fie found by tlie reader. 
He will trax'c.'sj tlie work more than once, 
which makes it a pity that such an important 
book be furnished with a flinisv purper cover. 


TRUE TRAVELLER’S TALES. 


By Hr. R. L- INIegroz. 


It is a ricli book, with 65 chapters, illustrated 
b_\' ibS drawings by the author, and the draw- 
ings are as alluring as the vivid narrative of the 
famous explorer’s adventures from bo.liood 
rntit after the great war, when he visits the 
United States. He reserves as he well may, 
for a future volume an account of this journey, 
having returned to Sweden by way of the 
Pacific, Japan, China, Mongolia, Siberia, 
Russia and Finland. The evident joy in travel 
tor its own sake w, hicli prompted him to go 
heme in this somewhat round-about course, is 
exeiiipilified at the beginning of his crowded 
story. He is still a school-boy in Stockholm 
when “one spring clay in 18S5, shortly 
before I left school, the Principal asked me if I 
would like to go to Baku on the Caspian Sea, 
tC' seiwe for half a year as tutor to a boy in a 
lower class, whose father was Chief Engineer 
ill the employ of the Xobel brothers.” Unable 
t<. resist this chance of fulfilling a boyish ambi- 
tion to travel, he crosses on a steamer to the 
Baltic and the Gulf of Finland, and then has 
a four clays’ train journey through European 
Rtusia to the Caucasus. At Vladikavkar his 
pupil’s father takes him in a carriage across the 
Caucasus, making 120 miles in two days. From 
Tiflis they resume the journey by rail, in the 
company of Persian, Tartar and Armenian 
merchants, with their wives and children. At 
la.st, after several exciting incidents and many 
memorable scenes, all vividly sketched, he finds 
himself in th.e midst of a strange forest of 
Derricks, at I’alakhany, the centre of the oil 
industry on the peninsula of Apsheron which 
tile Xobel brotlier.s had develojied After seven 
numths’ teaching there, during which time he 
has contrived to learn Tartar and Persian, he 
decides to spend the poo Roubles he has earned 
as tutor, on a horseback-jonriicy through 
Persia^ to the sea. Space forbids us to describe 
e'ven in outline t!ie eventful journev of the 
routhful tia\eller, first to the Persian Gulf, 
then up the Tigris, visiting many a history- 
haunted desohition. The result of all these 
youthful adventures was that he wrote a 
book; for some time studied geography and 
geology at the Universities of Upsala and 
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Berlin ; and finalh- accompanied an einba-s3’ to 
tile Shah of Persia. As an example of liis vivid 
and well-packed style, take only one brief 
paragraph in the chapter describing his verj’ 
interesting second visit to Persia : — 

“ Finalh’, one da\’, we rode out to the 
ruins of Rages, the ancient city that flourished 
in the davs of vSalmanasar, and is mentioned in 
tile Book of Tobit. Alexander tlie Great 
rested there when he was a da\'’s inarch from 
the ‘Caspian Gates.’ i\Iore than a thousand 
years later the city was beautified by the 
Caliph Al-iNIansur. Within its walls Haroun- 
al-Raschid was born and the Arabs sang of it*; 
glory, calling it ‘The Gate of the Gates of tlie 
Earth.’ In the thirteenth cent.rv. Rages was 
totally destroyed by the d.'or.gols, and now onh.' 
a -well-preserved tcwer rises above the ruins.” 

As the stor.v of his life progresses the 
journeys become longer and more adventurous. 
Besides the famous entry of Tiliet, he describes 
here also a journev from Tibet across Mongolia 
to Pekin. It is Russian and Chinese Turkestan, 
and the neighbouring deserts and mountains of 
Central Asia, ho\'-ever, which he seems to have 
explored most laboriousl_v and at the greatest 
peril, on one occasion — in Chinese Turkestan — 
losing the whole of his caravan after a sand- 
storm through the dr_\’ing-up of all the water 
sources in the dead desert. 


A CZECH-SEO\’AKIAX OX iMODERX 
EXGEAXD.* 

P'V Mi.ss iMuRiEi. Kent. 

There is a special and pitpiant interest about 
the impressions of ourselves which are luiblish- 
ed, from time to time, b\’ the stranger within 
(Uir gate. 'I'hew’ come f'om such diverse srnrccs 
as Walter X. Page’s keen intelkgence ; the 
mystical insight of the fiadhu ; and now from 
a Czech -Slovakian writer who brings to his 
stiuU’ of England a ]’)hiloso]-)hic humour and 


'-’Letters /rom Eneleo'd. Bv Karel Cnpek. Tran^•l:^- 
ted by Paul Selver iGeotfriw Blc.s, 22 Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall, Ivijndon, S. \V. i). 
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the frankness of a ciiild. His letters make a 
most engaging picture-book of the countrc’ and 
the people — for our own instruction, or for anv- 
foreigner who is not a pronounced Anglophobe. 
For this is a s\ mpathetic commeiitarc’, and onE’ 
the ver^’ thin-skinned English reader could 
resent such delicate ironc- and criticism as the 
autlior gives us. 

Conscientiously, observantly, he ‘‘goes 
evervwhere” (except to Ireland, of which he 
rrovides a delig’ntful map from imagination) — 
to the London i>,[useums ; to the Zoo and 
kladame Tussaud’s — before its dostruction-Uto 
the W est End Clu’os, w here he discovers that 
‘‘a man from the Continent gives h’imself an 
a'r of ini; ortance by talking ; an Englishman 
Iw holding his tongue.” He visits the countrx’- 
s:de ; t.lxford and Cambridge ; Scotland and 
Skve — and perhaps the loiieh- island satisfies 
his soul more than anv other place. 

He tells ns what he has seen and what he 
thinks about it in plirases which ma_v easily 
become classic because the}- are so fresh, so 
charming or so incisive. His pen-and-ink 
illustrations are almost superfluous, but they 
remind ns of the ou'iint sketches which Buine- 
Jones produced lialf consciously. There is a 
inrther hkeiiess in the whimsical letters wr'tten 
by both. men. 

Xow and then, Capek’s nostalgia provides 
ns with a sudden glimpse of In's own land and 
his own city of Prague — where ‘‘the street is a 
sort of large taxerii or public .garden... an exten- 
sion of h.ome and doorstep” ; while the London 
streets “are just a gnllv through which life 
flows to get home.” At I.iverpool, he consoles 
himself for his country without a se.vboard b>’ 
the thought of unlimited mental hor’zons : 
‘‘Ves, it is needful to keep on s'.iilin,g forth; the 
ocean is in all jilaces where courage is.” 

P'inally, our fasc'iiating visitor makes 
tluimb-nail portraits of some notable literary’ 
men — G. K. Chesterton, H. G. Wells, Bernard 
Shaw, etc. — befi-)re he escapes to his ‘‘small and 
imrerfect co-ner of the world,” there to 
meditate on all that he has seen and enjoc’ the 
company of a less ‘‘joyless and leticent race.” 
That is his worst indictment against the 
En.glishi — and he balances it bj’ very graceful 
appreciation. 
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RECENT HINDUSTANI LITERATURE : A CRITIQUE. 


Gul=i=Rana. By JIaiilana Hakim Syed Abdul Hai 
(The ilaarif Press, Azamgarh). 

Sher-ul=Hind. IVol. ll. By Maulana Abdussalaui 
ATadwi (The iMaarif Press, Azamgarh). 

Both these books are histories of Urdu Poetry — 
written in imitation of Azad’s masterpiece Ab-i-Hayat, 
though in some respects they differ from their model. 
The authors of both, for instance, deal in a more or 
less satisfachiry manner with that period of the 
development of T’rdu when the Deccan was its centre, 
which, as modern research i.s showin.g, extended to 
some hundreds of years before TlTi!/. whom Azad calls 
the Chaucer of Urdu poetry, though their treatment 
.shows that they have depended mainly on Tazkiras and 
compilations, and have not .studied the materials of 
this early period at first hand. And both bring their 
accounts down to a later period than Azad, who closes 
his hook with an account of .4u/.s and Dabir — Maulana 
Abdul Hai bringing his account to Akbar of .Tllahabad, 
and Jlaulana Abdussalam even including .some of the 
livin.g moderns like Hasrat, Aziz and Josh. Yet one 
is constrained to say tliat there is not much of genuine, 
living criticism in ehher of these two books, nor do 
they enable a .student, who is ac([uamted with the 
canons of western literary culture, to value and appre- 
ciate the .great writers of Urdu at their true worth. For 
cue thing they are concerned too much with “form” 
and do not gi\e sufficient attention to those scK-ial and 
political forces which influenced, in no small measure, 
the development of P’rdu poetry and which constituted 
its environment and momentum. It has become the 
fashion with a certain class <if writers to decry .■Vzad, 
and our authors are not above indulging in cheap 
sneers. But ,\7ad, though he mav have made mi.s- 
takes of fact and fallen short the standard of 
western literary criticism, gives us real and convinc- 
ing pictures of his variou.s periods and makes us 
realise and appreciate the life anil thought of the 
tones in wliiih Ir.s poets lived, moved and h,a<l their 
being. And he i.s a master of a style natural, easv 
and unforceel as a bird’s song and clear as the 
thought which it expresses, which at its best attains 
almost classic perfection Xeither CuI-i-Rana nor 
Shci-i(l~n hid approaches high level, and the Ab-i- 
Hoyat in sp te of us .iefects, though written fifty vears 
ago, still remains unsnper.seded. 

It was one of the nii.sfortunes of Urdu that when 
in the reign of Mohommad Shah the centre of its 


culture was shifted from the Deccan to Delhi it 
fell in the hands of a literary cla.ss which was steeped 
ill Persian. This was not the fault of that class; 
historical and political causes made it so ; but it was 
a misfortune neverthele.ss. It was a misfortune of the 
.same kind, though on a much larger scale, as of the 
very same language falling in the hands of an 
“anglicised” class in the latter half of the igth 
century. Urdu is an Indian language, and though no 
objection can be taken to one living language borrow- 
ing freely from other living languages, it would have 
been much better if Urdu in its earlier days had been 
nourished on Indian ideals, Indian traditions and 
Indian modes of thought. But it was not to be : Urdu 
was nurtured on Persian, — and that too on the dead 
F(;r.sian of India, not on the living Persian of Iran — 
and its poets talked of Rustam and Isfandayar instead 
of Rhim and .Arjuna, of Oxus and Jaxartes 
in.stead of the Ganga and the Jumna, of Alburz and 
Besitun instead of the Himalayas and the 
Vindhyas, and of Qumri and Bulbul instead of Koil 
and Papiha. .-Vnd the Persian poetry which it did 
imitate was the poetry of decadence, not the poetry 
of Flafiz and Sadi but of Xasir Ali and Bedil. No 
doubt, Urdu has produced poets like .t/ir. Atash, 
(Aiaiib and who by sheer force of genius have 

ri'-cn above their surroundings and have given some 
brilliant specimens of true poetry, the poetry of “the 
I'assion and the life whose fountains are within,” but 
ITdu poetry as it was cultivated by the bulk of writers 
was imitati\c, exotic and artificial and its worst faults 
culminated in Nasikii and his school, who wrote for 
the “town” and reduced their art to an artifice. 
Poetasters became as common as blackberries but their 
Virse went lame in every fouit and they degraded 
poetry to word-kneading. And if their poetry contains 
lunoble, unmanly and immoral sentiments, it is because 
the societv in which they lived and the courts for 
which they wrote were saturated with them. From the 
rtry first f.nlu poetry w.as connected with courts and 
courtiers and the period of its rise was the period of 
Tlohammad Shah and his successors at Delhi and of 
Asafuddaula and his .succes.srirs at Lucknow. In Uppor 
Tnd'a, which was the centre of Urdu, it was an age of 
decay, an age of insecurity and fear, of political 
degradation and of social license and immorality. The 
ruling class connected with the court was steeped in 
these vices and it i.s no wonder that Urdu poetry, 
written for and hy that chs.s, reflected them. As in 
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so m_!iiy other departments of life, so also in this, the 
awakeniiit; came after the rude shock of the ilutiuy 
and Loth Viad and Hah protected against the wooden 
anificiaiitv, tile laKe <eiititiientaliLy and the yet falser 
morality t-f their contemporaries, and did not protest 
in vain Ihe twentieth century school led by Iqbal, 
Chakhast, and Ha-rat has adopted a ’liore natural, 
healthier ana manlier tone, and the false heroics and 
pt’Lrde chatter of literary coxcombs are being replaced 
h}’ purer sentiments and real passion. 

There are a few omissions in these books which 
apipear inexplicable. In Shcr-ul-Hind even the name cf 
Daya Shankar Xasim, the author of the Gulzar:-Xasim, 
i.s not mentioned, and thoueh ilaulaiia Abdul Hai 
mentions his name in Gul-i-Kana among the well- 
known pupils of Atash, he says nothing more. Gtilzar- 
i-Xasim, in spite of its faults, has become an Urdu 
classic and no historian of Urdu poetry can afford to 
ignore its author. In literature, at any rate, there 
should be no distinction of race, religion and creed, 
and literary h'story and literary criticism should be 
all 've religious and cmtniunal liias. There is no 
mention either of .Viie.o of Agra in Gul-i-Rana and he 
i^ only ca.sually mentioned in Sher-hl-Hi)ui as the 
author of a poem on Baisat. It is true that Xazir 
n.aile the mistake of selecting certain unfit subjects 
for his poetry but that does not mean that he should 
be excluded altogether from the list of Urdu poets. 
Take him at his best and \ou will find that his poetry 
rings true, and there are not many poems in Urdu 
wh ch excel in pa-sion and in pathos his famous lyric 
of the Hans Bkhara. One can only hope that omis- 
sions like these are not deliberate but are due to mere 
inadvertence. 


II. 

Sair-ii! Musanniiin. Vol. I I>y IMuliaiiiniad Yaliya 
Tanh.i (I)arul Isliaat, Ghazdnbadl. 

The authoi has in this Ixiok attempted to give .rn 
account of the writers of Urdu prose Several books 
containing accounts of the Urdu poets are extant hut 
this is the first book in which, the prose writers are 
dealt W’th and as such it deserves encourageineut 
and support The author has divided the history of 
Urdu prose into four periods and deals with the first 
two ill the fir.st volume. 

The first period ranges from lyg.*! to 1836 and is 
concerned mainly with the writers of the Fort William 
scliciol like Ata Husain Tahsin, IMir Amman, the author 
of Bagh-o-Bahar. IMirza Ali Uutf, the author of Giilshan- 
i-Hiiid, IMir Sher Ali Afsos, the translator of Sadi’s 
(lUUstan, Nihal Chaiid Uahori, who narrated the storv 


of Ghl BakaoL in Urdu prose and called it Mazhab-i- 
Iskq, Uailu Lai, the author of Prcni Sugar and Ikram 
Ali, the translaior of Ikhu:anussafa, though Shah 
Abdul Qadir, the first translator of the Quran into 
Urdu and ilaulvi Ismail Dehlvi are also mentioned. 
In this connection the attention of the author may be 
drawn to T'ohemmad Bakhsh ilahjoor, who wrote 
several stories in Urdu prose in the reign of Ghazuddin 
Haider of Lucknow, of which perhaps Nauratan is the 
best known. The writers of the Fort William school 
tr.mslated books under the direction of Dr. Gilchrist 
chiefly for the use of the British officers of the East 
India Company and their style, which reaches its high 
water mark in Mir Amman’s Baglio Bahar, is simple 
and easy, though its occasional crudities bear witness 
to the fact that L’rdu prose was still in the making. 

The second period from 1S36 to 1S37 is practicaUy 
dominated by Rajab Ali Suroor, the author of Fisanai 
Ajaib, whose style is based on the high-flown, artificial 
and complex diction of latter-day Persian, and was in 
It- turn imitated by writers like Gulain Ghaus 
IK-k':abar and Ghulam Imam Shahid. Ghalib, how- 
ever, with the force of genius, broke through this 
pernicious tradition and wrote his L'rdu letters in a 
-tile, simple, chaste and supple which compels 
a.lmiraiim and fills people with envy and despair. 

The book is marred by two defects. The author has 
not taken sufficient pains in the collecting or the sifting 
of material and though the history of early Urdu prose 
inspires research, has not done anything important in 
iliat direction. \nd he has incorporated without 
acknowledgment not merely sentences but sometimes 
even whole pages from such well-known books as Ab- 
■ •Hayat and Yadgar-i-Giialib. .\ud so while it is 
creditable to iM. JIuhammad Yahya Tanha to have 
broken new ground and made this first attempt at a 
history of Urdu prose literature, his book would have 
been more useful had he taken the trouble to collect, 
'if', and digest his material better. We expect better 
rvsiilt' ill his second volume. 


III. 

Nalak Sagar (“The Ocean of Drama") bv Nur Ilalii 
and Muliainniad Zatar (Sheikh Mubarak .Vli, Lohari 
f'arwaza, LalioreL 

Xatak Sugar is a history of dramatic literature and 
1-, tile first book of its kind in the language. L’rdu 
literature in its earlier days was based mo.stlv on 
Persian models and so, like Persian, it had no drama. 
The first drama in it called Indar Sabha, was written 
by -\nianat in the days of Wajid .\li Shah of Lucknow. 
Parsi theatrical companies, which in the seventies of 
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the la^t centur} began to tour in Upper India, had to 
rdapt drama'i in Hindustani tor the stage and the’, 
employed writers like Vinayek Pershad Talib of 
Benares and Syed IMehdi Hasan Altsun of Uucknow 
for writing their plays, based sometimes on the plays 
Ot Shakespeare, and these writers have been succeeded 
bv Aglia Hashr and Narayan Pershad Betab. But 
their plays were written mostly on commercial lines 
and to please an uncritical audience and hardly 
posse..s any literary merit. Public means breed public 
manners and their natures were subdued to what they 
worked in. It appears however, that Talib wrote a 
drama called Lail-o-Xehar, based on Lytton’s Xight 
and Murning, and the authors of Xaiak Sagar as well 
as P. Braj IMohan Dattatriya Kaifi, who has contributed 
to it an e.veellent introduction, speak very highly of 
it. The Urdu writers of recognised merit who have 
cared to write dramas are few, very few, indeed, and 
among their productions may be mentioned the 
Shahid-i-Wafa of Abdul Halim Sharai , Zood Pashcman 
of Abdul 3Iajid, the translation of I'ikmin L'rvasi by 
A/.iz Alirza and Raj Diilari of Kaifi, The late AI, Jwala 
Pershad Ba<q of Lucknow, one of the prominent writers 
of the Oudh Punch school, translated .several plays 
of Shakespeare, but of these only three, have been 
so far publi.shed. The translations of .several others, 
c.i;'., Antony and Cleopatra, The Tempest, The 
tPinter's Talc and Macbeth, could not be publi.shed 
and their manuscripts are lying in manuscripts with 
his sons. The late Pandit Braj Xarayan Chakbast 
some years ago wr.me a social drama called Kamla. 
but it was not worthy of his genius. 

The Xatak Sagar give.s a succinct account of the 
revolution of ilraina all over the world and enables 
tho'C wlio are not acquainted with any liuropean 
language to obtain a bird’s-eye-view of the develop- 
ment of the dramatic art from Ancient India and 
Ancient Greece to Alodern Europe and Alodeni India. 
The account of Urdu and Hindi drama .given in the 
twelfth chapter is very interesting, for I do not think 
tliat tlie information which it contains can be found 
anywhere else. Xatak Sagar will prove useful to the 
historians of modern Indian literatures later on and 
its authors desert e well of the Indian reading i^uhlic. 

IV. 

Jalaiuddin Khwarazmshah : Translated by Sved 
Sajjad Haidar (iluslim University Book Depot, 
.\ligarh) . 

As usual in the hi.-tory of empires the decay of the 


.Vhbaside Khilafat gave rise to a number of dynasties 
—the Tahirids, the Saffands, the Buweihdis, the 
Seljuks etc.— in Persia, Khorasan and Central Asia. 
In the beginning of the 13th century, one of these, 
the Khwaraznishahs, or Kings of Khiva, were in the 
ascendant, and the reigning monarch, .Vlauddin 
iluhammad, ruled over an empire which extended 
from the Ural to the Persian Gulf and from the Indus 
almost to the Euphrates. His relations with Xasir, 
the Khalifa f>f Baghdad, were hostile, so much .so that 
not content with crushing his temporal power 
-Alauddin wanted to set up a rival Khalifa. This so 
exa.sperated Kasir that he appealed for help to 
Chingiz Khan, the Alongol chief, who advancing from 
his native wilds witli his barbarian hordes overwhelm- 
eii the empire of Khwarazmshah. Later on Halaku, 
the grandson of Chingiz, subverted the Abbasid 
dynasty in iz.s; A.D, killing Al-Mustasim, the last 
Khalifa of the house of .Vbbas, and making the streets 
of Ba.ghdad run with blood. It was to commemorate 
this tra.ged.t in the bistort of Islam that Sadi of 
SJiiraz wrote his famous marsia. AVhen Chingiz 
invaded the realm of Khwaraznishahs, Alauddin 
Muhammad fled before him, abandoning his people to 
their fate and died a wretched and hunted fugitive, 
in an island of tlie Caspean Sea. He was succeeded 
b.v hi.s son Jalaiuddin, who tliough he was unable to 
avert tlie disaster, yet by his gallant deeds saved from 
i.giioininy the memory of the once mighty house tf 
Khwarazm. 

The drama of Jalaiuddin Khwarazmshah, has 
been translated from the original Turkish into Urdu 
b} lliat well-kiiowii writer Syed Sajjad Haider, B.A., 
Registrar of the .\ligarli Uiiivcrsitv. The plot is 
stirring; it deals with the heroic efforts of Jalaiuddin 
t ) rouse the Alussaliiians to resist tlie Mongol invaders. 
'J'he sympathy of tlie reader goes out to the hero, 
who with daring and .skill tries to circumvent the 
intrigues of traitors and to beat back the Tartar hordes. 
Jalahuklin fails but he fails gloriouslv and the story 
of lii.s failure lives in the memory of posterity to 
point a moral and adorn a tale. 

'1 he book IS not free from defects. It is too long 
to he staged and is meant evidentlv for the closet, 
wliile now and again the dialogue ceases to be 
dialogue and lengthens out into a lecture. Here and 
there the language of the translation needs careful 
revision. Still we have no hesitation in saying that 
all lovers of Urdu should be thankful to the translator 
for his contribution, specially because that language 
is so poor in dramatic literature. 
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RECEXT LEGAL LITERATURE. 

Outlines of Indian Constitutional History (British 
Period). By AV. A. J. Archbold, M.A., LL.B. (P. 
S. King & Son, Ltd., Orchard House, Westminster 
London) 1926. 

In his Outlines of Indian Constitutional History 
Mr. W. J. Archbold has successfully traced, in 
broad outline, the constitutional development of 
British India from the foundation of the East India 
Company to the Montagu-Chelmsford Reform Schem-e. 
Such a book was badly needed, since Cowell’s work — 
covering more or less the same ground — has been out 
of date for years. It will, therefore, prove useful 
both to students of the constitutional history of India 
and to those who wish to be familiar with the recent 
and important changes which have been made in this 
country. It may also help Britishers to form an opinion 
as to the desirability of further changes which it is 
certain will be suggested in the near future, as they ate 
being demanded persistently by the representatives 
of the people. It is an excellent text-lxjok of the 
subject it deals with. The exposition is lucid, the 
facts are accurately recorded, and opinions are 
cxpiessed without any trace of partisanship'. It is 
well-documented and enriched w itli a number of 
appendices containing very useful information on the 
origin and growth of the Indian constitution. .'!- 
together Air. .Archbold’s treatise deserves a warm ac- 
knowledgment and a cordial welcome — as it will prove 
of great utility alike to the student and the reformer 


Offences Against the State in Roman Law. By 

Dr. P. X. Schisas (University of London, Press, Ltd., 
17, Warwick Square, London E. C. 4) 1926, 

In his treati.se called Offences Agaiyist the State in 
Roman Law and the Courts Which Were Comf’ctent 
to Take Cognisance of Them — to give it its full 
designation — the author practically breaks new 
ground, and Mr. S. H. Leonard (who contributes a 
Preface) is fully justified in commending "both 
capacity and enthusiasm for original research,” on 
the part of Dr. Schisas, the author of the book. His 
volume is, as its name implies, a systematic study of 
the Roman laws of sedition and treason — i.c., those 
which dealt with offences against the Roman State, 
and also of the courts which were competent to take 
cognisance of these crimes. It should prove useful 


alike to students of Roman law and history, as it 
throws much light on the writings of Cicero, Tacitus, 
Plutarch, Dionysius, Polybius, and others. It 
should make a special appeal to students of the law 
of sedition in India, as that branch of our law is not 
regarded, by enlightened public opinion, as being 
in a 'atisfactory condition. This work which has been 
very carefully put together by the author and is 
marked br- scholarship, legal acumen and critical 
judgment, is a notable addition to the literature of 
the Roman law, in the Engli.sh language. 


Ca..ej on the Law ot Tort. By C. S. Kenny, LL.D. 
Foaiih ediiion (Cambridge University Press, Fetter 
Lane, London, E. C.) 1926. 

We welcome the fourth revised edition of Dr. 
Kenny’s Cases on the Law of Tort. The fact that 
since its first appearance, in 1904, it has passed 
throiygh four editions, is conclusive proof of its success 
X'or i.s it surprising, for Dr. Kenny’s work contains 
decisions in about two hundred cases upon important 
].oints in tlie law of tort, with elucidative annotations 
by the editor. Although some of the cases have been 
aliridged, yet everything e.^sential in the way of facts 
and argument is carefully recorded. The collection 
has, therefore, been found invaluable by the student, 
as the arrangement of the topics illustrated by the 
cases leaves nothing to be desired. The Indian law 
of Tort being \et uncodifled, our judges and lawyers 
have to depend on case-law on the subject. Dr. 
Ketiny’s book will, therefore, be found highly service- 
able both by occupants of the bench and by legal 
practitioners in India. 


The Code of Criminal Procedure. By Sir John 
Woodroffe (Thacker, Spink & Co., Esplanade, 
Calcutta) 1026. 

.Vt last — at long last — after a weary waiting f ir 
wars, we have the pleasure of extending a cordial 
welcome to Sir John Woodroffe’s commentary on the 
Indian Code of Criminal Procedure. So far as one 
can gather from a cursory perusal of this legal tome 
the author’s aim has been not merely to collect but 
to select, from the constantly increasing mass of 
material, what is necessary. This qualification implies 
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a selection without sacrifice of what is essential. He 
has then sought to present his material in an orderlv 
and compendious manner. Acting on the principles 
of intelligent editing — a.s distinguished from mere 
assiduous collection of cases — the author has in the 
instance of conflict of decisions expressed his oivn 
opinion unambiguously on the points in dispute He 
has also dealt with the effect of the recent amend- 
ments of the Code. Lastly, in the presentment of lii^ 
subject he has had in view not only the requirements 
of legal practitioners, but also those of students The 
well-known publications of the author in ether 
branches of adjective law are a guarantee of the 
utility of the book for the two classes of readers for 
whom it has been desi.gned, as hi' Late 0/ Evidence 
and J he Code of Civil Pioccdurc have been designed 
in pursuance of the same ideal and have been highlv 
successful. This is just to record our sense of sati'- 
faction at the appearance of Sir John \Vooaroffe’' 
latest work on our adjective criminal law, which is 
worthy of his great reputation as a jurist and a 
successful expounder of Indian law. A critical 
apjpreciation of tlie book may appear in due course. 


Pleadings in India wish Precedents. Bv isir) Cecii 
Walsh, K. C., H..\. and J. C. Wer. B.A., Lh.D. (Ram 
Xaraiii Lai, Katra, Allah .tiadi icias 

The Law ot Pleadings in British India with Pre 
cedents. By P. C. Jlogha, (Subordinate and .\ssistant 
Sessions Judge, Huzaffernagar, I’. P.) 1926. 

Last year we noticed 111 terms of appreciation Hr 
Justice M alsh’s and Dr. Wier's Plcadins;s in India as 
the best introductory text-book on the subject. Xow 
we are presented by Hr. P. C. Hogha-^f the A.gra 
and Ouun Provincial Judicial Service — with an able 
and exhaustive treatise called The Laie of Pleadin':-; 
in India The main interest of both these books lies 
apart from their text in the introductions contri- 
buted to by Sir Grimwood lilears, the Chief Justice 
of the Allahabad High Court. He justly complained 
in the introduction to the first book that “there is in 
this conntri a singular ab.scnce of text-books on this 
subject.” He repeats this complaint in the introduc- 
tion to the second and writes that “until recently at 
least no work of pleading of an aiithoritv was in 
existence.” The two works under review have, how- 
ever, removed tlie reproach, and Mr. Moglia’s work— 
which is comprehensive and puts together with skill 
and knowledge— will constitute a notable addition to 
the literature of Indian adjective law. 


KLCl'Xi bi'iiKS UL RlilTCREXCli. 

Who's V»’ho iS2G. lAdam and Charles Black, Ltd 
Soho Square, Londom 1925. 

A h'ghl}' mentorujiis work of reference is the well- 
known annual, called Who's Who. Of the current 
books of reference, pci haps none is more useful to the 
journalist than this animal biographical dicti.jnar_v — 
with which is incorporated the defunct .Men and 
iVoinen of the lime This i- the seventy-eighth ve-ar 
of Its Issue, and it is correct down to June, 1^,25. S-' 

great is the labour of compiling and printing this 
vast work, which comprises over three thousand page' 
of close doubic-c.olumn tvpe, that printing had to begin 
as early as June, 'i'he work opens with a useful 
obituary for the preceding year. Tiiis is followed by 
an account of the Royal Family, and then come .so.o 0 
t'iograp'iies. The bio.jraphies. though general!' 
e.'.ctedingly cuni'ea-ej, arc accurate and informa- 
tive. They .gne, bc-sidcs, useful and interesting inf a'- 
niatioii ai'out the habits, tastes and liobbies of the 
large number of per-rms whose careers are sketched. 
The book is thus indispensa’ole to a journalist, Indian 
names appear in Who's Who. but the sketches of 
e-'iiinent Indians need careful revision bv experts .and 
.-peciahs.s in (urrent Indian alfiirs .Ahlitioiis are 
al' i requ reo to make the Indian list c unprehensii c 
aiol more useful than it is at present. 


The Libera! Year-Book 19'2f). (Tlie Liberal Rubu- 
caiioii Department, .jo I’arliamcnt Street. London, 
S W. II 1926. 

1 he three great parties in Great Britain hai'e each 
them rrgans in the press and an annual work of ready 
reference— the Labourites their Labom Ycai-Book. t!;e 
Conservatives their Constitutional Yeai-Book and tlie 
Liberals tlieir Liberal Year-Book. Tlie ed ti .11 of the 
ui't, foi the eiirrent year, is the twentv- ecoud of fl c 
senes and it has thus passed its niaj.ority on which, 
ds compilers and publishers de,serve felicitation. It 
Is carefully revised from year to year— all obsolete 
maUer is iiuhcioiisly jiruned off and information, 
which may h reasonal.ly looked for in an annual 
leference book of this kind, is in.serted and the 
whole text is studiously revised and overhauled. The 
result IS that e.ach new edition is not only thoroughly 
np-t..-d.ite and abrca.st of the latest political data, but 
replete with a vast store of information about British 
p-.htus. not easily accessible to students of public 
a.fairs .u India, plig book, though I'.rimarilv compiled 
for the Use of the members of the Liberal party, is 
of .great utility to public men even in th'ks country. 
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Two of its most attractive features, of special interest 
to Indian publicists, are the excellent sketch of 
parliamentary procedure and the fairly comprehensive 
bi' liography of current books of political interest. 
Altogether the Liberal Year-Book is one of the most 
valuable works of reference. The current edition is 
fully abreast of tile- latv't events and iiicielents. 


Government of lueia Directory 192i!. Simla edit 10 i. 
I, Go> eriimeiit of India Press, Simla' loab. 

For some years past the Central Goveniment used 
to is^uc• from Delhi in December and r i.n Simla .n 
iitay what was called tlie C.o-eeriunent oj India List 
containing the names and addresses of their omcers, 
including also of those cf heads of local Government' 
and administrations and al-o of members of the 
Council of State and the Le.gislative Assembly. The 
last of the lists was issued from Simla in May, iprt 
The issue from Delhi in December, 1924, appeared in 
better form under the more convenient name of 
(loi'crnmcn: of India Dircctoiy. The first Simla 
edition npiieared in iMay last year. We welcome this 
useful publication to the list of reference works 
dealing with India, and it ought to have a wide circu- 
lation ill circles connected with the Central Gcveni- 
mont at Delhi and Simla. The personnel of the 
Central and Provincial Gorerninents changes with 
kaleitioscopic rapiility and, in the circumstances, the 
Delhi and Simla editions of the (iovei ninent ot India 
Piicctory are u-eful additions to reference literature 
concerning thus country. 


Wiliing’s Pre.rs Guide 1926. (James Willing, Ltd. 
30 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W. C. 2,1 
I‘)2,S. 

Messrs. Willing’s Directory and Handbook — which 
is now in its fiftythird annual edition — is an excellent 
c..mpendious record of the press of the British Isles. 
It also gives lists of telegraphic news and reporting 
agencies, of the principal colonial and forci.gu journals 
and a variety of useful and instructive information 
about the fourth estate of the realm. It thu.s forms a 
c incise and comprehensive index to the pre-s of the 
I’nited Kingdom in particular and that of the British 
Commonwealth in general. Alto.gether, it is a capital 
work of reference for the journalist and the advertiser. 
The current edition is thoroughly up-to-date and is 
abreast of the latest changes in the world of 
journalism. 


Social Progress : A Handbook of the Liberal 
Movement. (“The Arbitrator” Office, 114 iEast 31st 
Street, Xew York, L'.S.A.) 1925. 

Social Progress is an American handbook giving 
the fullest information about the liberal and progres- 
sive movements in the United States. It carefully 
analysts and epitomizes actual conditions in that 
country and the struggle going on to-day for a higher 
and better social order^ The book — which has been 
put together by the Edit.ir assisted by aii advisory 
l.rtird of competent persons — is a unique produo. 
tiuii and its study brings into prominent relief the 
long strides which Atnc-r'ca is taking in her advance 
tow aids ihe goal of social progress. It should appeal 
t.> our social reformers ,is a help and guide. 


The OiTicial Year=Book of the Commonwealth of 
.Vnsiraiia, No. iS. (The Commonwealth Bureau ot 
Census and Statistics, Melbourne, Australia) 1926. 

The Officiat Year-Book of the Coniinonwealth of 
-1 as'fral/u— which is in its eighteenth issue — has been 
c mipiled by the Commonwealth Statistician and 
'ctuary, — Mr. C II. Wickens — under instructions from 
(lie .ifinisior of State for Kune and Territories, and 
has been ed'ted by Mr. John Stoiihani, M.A. This 

0 ficial publication is a repository of highly useful 
mfonualion relating to -knstralia. Detailed chapters 
are dcvcicd to the h'Story, physiography, political 
and local govcrnineut, land revenue and settlement, 
over-seas trade, transport and communication, finance, 
e.hication, public health, labour, wages and prices, 
defence etc., of the Commonwealth; in fact, all subjects 
of importance, enriched with statistics brought up-to- 
date, find place in the Year-Book. It is thus an 
authoritative book and in one single volume of iiio 
pages every item connected wi.h that country is care- 
fully surveyed. As portion of the matter contained 
ill the jirevious year-loooks (Nos. 1 to 17) has been 

1 educed to synopsis in or deleted from the present 
issue, a special index is provided at the end of the 
volume to facilitate reference to subjects dealt with 
in those issues. The present volume also contains the 
fill! text of the Commonwealth Constitution. On going 
through this monumental work of reference, one feels 
how backward the Government of India still is in the 
matter of organizing statistical data and information 
and their dcssimination in public interest, in annual 
publications similar to those issued by the Govern- 
ments of Australia, Canada and South Africa. For 
this reason, we commend with pleasure the Official 
Year-Book of the CommoniL'calth of Australia to the 
attention of Indian publicists and public-men, who may 
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Ije desirous of studying the system of responsible 
Government obtaining in the Australian Common- 
wealth. 


The Karachi Handbook and Directory, 1925=26. 

(The Daily Gazette Press, Karachi), 1925. 

The Karachi Handbook and Directory is about the 
best in its class and it is an annual of great \alue to 
the people of Sind. The current volume is a bulky 
i-sue which, besides containing up-to-date chapters on 
Karachi, its jieople, trade and commerce, notable 
bnildiiigs, educational and other institutions, the early 
history of Sind, its agriculture, co-operative move- 
ment, growing trade and municipal progress, has 
a new section added to it, called “Who’s Who in 
Karachi’’, which we have no doubt will be appreciated. 
The Handbook also contains a detailed chapter on the 
Lloyd Sukkur Barrage project which is attracting 
considerable attention throughout India. The Editor, 
in his foreword, gives a descriptive sketch of the rise 
and importance of Karachi, and the valuable appen- 
dices, which are a mine of useful information as 
regards the municipal work of this growing town, are 
quite an interesting study The publishers have 
spared no pains to bring the Directory up-to-date and 
the residents of Sind cannot be too grateful to them 
for this invaluable annual. It should appeal to 
leaders even outride the boundaries of tlie province, 
with wh’ch it i.s concerned. 


The Baroda Library Handbook, 1926. By Newton 

iMohun Dutt. (The Central Library, Baroda) 1926. 

The Library system in Baroda has so unique a 
place in modern India that detailed information con- 
nected with its aims and objects, its rise and growth, 
is of much value to the Indian public. To meet the 
requirements of enquiring minds into the working of 
the library movement in that State, Mr. Newton iMohmi 
Dutt, the Curator of Libraries, Baroda .State, has been 
is.suing his Handbook and the present edition, which 
is the fourth, contains an introduction by Sir Manubhai 
X, Mehta, the Dewan. The book gives full informa- 
tion rey.arding the librarv department, the central 
librais, the Sanskrit librarv, the country branch, 
the travellin.g libraries and the visual instruction as 
in vogue in Baroda. Within a short compass Mr. Dutt 
has managed to present all details even to minuteness, 
which the reader cannot but appreciate, and we have 
much plea.sure in commending his work to all intere.st- 
ed in the spread and expansion of the library move- 
m.ent in this country. If is a pity that no attention 


has been paid so far in British India towards inaugu- 
rating this great movement, which is fraught with 
possibilities of a far-reaching character for intellectual 
advancement and progress. 


Directory of Social Work in the City and Island of 
Bombay. Edited by D. S. Savardekar, B.S. (Col.) 
(Social Service League, Bombay) I, 1926. 

ilr. D. S. Savardekar’s Directory of Social Work 
in Bombay gives a detailed list, with descriptive 
references, of the various social, religious, medical, 
civic, charitable, educational and other organisations 
L.f the several communities in the western capital. 
The social and the public worker has thus a fund of 
useful information placed before him in a short com- 
pass, which must at once evoke a spirit of emulation 
for similar directories in all the big cities of India. 
The booklet before us is quite an education in itself, 
and will be found highly useful by social reformers 
and workers in social service 


RECENT GITDE BOOKS FOR TOURISTS. 

Pocket Guide to May Meetings and to London. 

I'dited by J. E yiay (6.S Fleet .Street, London, R. C, 4) 
1926. 

Mr. J. E. May’s Pocket Guide to May Meetings and 
to London, contain.s a very interesting illustrated 
article on “The Wells of London,” as well as the usual 
full lists, in datal order, of May meetings, conventions 
and conferences to be held during the year. But its 
interest is not quite ephemeral, as the usefulness of the 
book is increased by its large coloured map of London, 
which .shows the principal streets and buildings at a 
glance, and which, in itself, is worth more than the 
cost of this Pocket CfUidc. Not only those who live in 
London, but also those other.s (and thev are man\ 
even in India) who have any concern with the hub of 
llie British Empire, will find Dir. May’s book inten-c- 
ing and useful. 


Hints for Holidays 1926, Normandy and Brittany 
Holiday Guide 1926; The Peerless Reviera; The 
Golden Sands of Picardy, Guide to Holland; Belgium, 
and Golfer’s Guide. (Issued by the General iSIanager, 
.Southern Railway, Waterloo Station, London, S. E. i) 
1926. 

The British and m.any other European railwav'S 
make it a point of publishing periodically carefully 
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revised and up-to-date editions of guides to tracts and 
countries — both native and foreign — which are either 
served or rendered easily accessible by their system. 
It is in pursuance of this very commendable policy of 
popularizing travel by giving detailed information 
about modern facilities and scenic attractions that the 
Southern Railway of Great Britain have issued the 
seven excellent guides enumerated above They are 
all compact, abreast of the latest changes, full of 
accurate, practical information, and copiously illus- 
trated. They will be found highly useful by travellers 
in Great Britain and on the Continent. How we wish 
our Indian Railways issued similar guidebooks to 
India or parts of India! 


Introductions to London 1926 . By L. H. Dawson 
(H. O. Quinn, 151 Fleet Street, London, F. C. 4) 1936. 

Hr. L. H Dawson’s Introductions to London, is 
said to be “a compact and handy book of reference.” 
Compact it is, but handy it certainly is not — being 
heavy, unwieldy, and inconvenient to handle and carry 
about. Its format is open to this objection in a refer- 
ence work of its class and kind. But this is about the 
only criticism we have to offer and hope the second 
edition — which so useful a book is sure to attain 
—will enable the compiler to reduce its size 
materially and to give it the format which will make 
i' portable and thus lead to the enhancement of its 
utilitv and popularity amongst visitors to and residents 
in London. For the rest we have nothing but admira- 
tion for this exceedingly well got-up and beautifully 
dlustrated vade mcciim to the hub of the British 
Commonwealth, for it is a well-digested handbook of 
practical information about almost all matters likely 
to interest a sojourner in London. It is divided into 
eight main parts dealing with communications and 
general information, places and objects of especial 
interest, collections — i.c., museums and libraries, shops 
and shopping centres (a sketch of the principal shops 
in the Strand should be added), where to stay in 
London, amusements and recreations and shipping 
directory and its usefulness is enhanced by reason of 
its being furnished with a general index and a com- 
mercial index. The information under each of the 
main headings is full and detailed, though concise, 
and there is much in it which is not available in the 
average guide book. In a second edition we would 
like to have some account furnished of the London 
press — following that of the libraries — and the classified 
trades lists arranged according to the class of goods 
sold, substantially enlarged and made comprehensive. 


“The Traveller’s Library” Series. (Jonathan Cape, 
II Gower Street, London, \V. C. i) i926_ 

new series for lovers of literature of travel has 
just been inaugurated by Mr. Jonathan Cape, who is 
to be congratulated on the first volumes of his 
Tiavellers’ Library. Included among the first 
volumes are Mr. Arthur Mason’s Wide Seas and 
Many Lands and Mr. W. H. Davies’s Autobiography 
Of a Super-Tranip. Both are books to keep and read 
again and again, and when they can be had, well 
bound and well printed, for 35. 6d. they become a 
luxury available to all. The books in this series 
would be welcome to travellers for entertainment in 
tile train, on the steamer, or while lounging in the 
hotel and they, indeed, must be hard to please who 
will not find in this series books to entertain them 
when on travel. Mr. Cape has added to the value cf 
the books by securing writers, who really matter, to 
contribute prefaces. That to the Autobiography of a 
.Stipo-Tranip is written by Mr. Bernard Shaw, and 
that to irWc Seas and Many Lands by Mr. Maurice 
Baring. We shall watch the success of this excellent 
new series with great interest. 


Round the World TravebGuide. By F. E. Marble, 
Ph.D. (Harper and Brothers, 35 Great Russell Street, 
London, W. C. i) 1926. 

Dr. F. E. INIarble (of 415 Whitney Avenue, Kew 
Haven, Conn. F.S..V.i who is organizer of an American 
“travel service” has, as the result of his large experi- 
ence in conducting successful tourist organizations, 
carefully planned and creditably executed an ambitious 
project in his pioneer work of great merit, called 
Rouiid the World Travel-Guide. It is — as its title 
implies — a comprehensive and a complete, round-the 
world handbook of travel in one compact, handy and 
portable volume, bound in limp covers, of 400 

pages. Local guide books there are in every countir, 
but if you travel far they are expensive to buy and 
heavy to carry. This book will now replace them for 
the round-the-world tourist. Here is complete infor- 
mation a 1 x)ut Japan, Korea. China, Dutch Indies, 
I'rench Indies, India, Burma, Egypt, &c., on transporta- 
tion by sea, land and air, together with the best 

itineraries to follow. There are historical sketclies, 

outline maps, beautiful illustrations, together with a 
mass of general information about climate, clothing, 
money, customs, shops, etc. Thus it is the one 

indispensable guide to intelligent sight-seeing and a 
storehouse of data to which the traveller can refer 
with confidence. For a first edition it is creditably 
accurate, although, like all other works of its class and 
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kind, It tt'ill uetd oonstaut and cartful leM.-ion, if it 
1% to continue to be useful. The bibliographies need 
revision, particularly as some of the books, in several 
sections are printed more than once in the same list. 
V\’e should also take strong exception to the exaspera- 
tinuU- frcipient use 'often unnecessary 1 of the justly 
objectionablc word “native" — both as noun and 
adjectite— as applied to the non-European peoples 
W'e hope it ivould completely disappear in the next 
edition. For the rest, we have nothing but praise and 
admiration for this excellent and valuable American 
guide to World-Travel. 


Baedeker’s The Rhine; Handbook for Travellers 
Be Karl Baedeker. Eighteenth, Revised Edition. 
(Karl Baedeker, Piibli.slier, Leipzig, Germany) 1906. 

In noticing in terms of appreciation the post-war 
editions of Baedeker’s world-famous guides— CTiim.da 
and Sii'itzcrland (1922), London and Berlin (1923), 
Palis (1924), and Soithern Germany (1925)— we gave 
.some account of the founder of this renowned German 
firm of publishers f which m the name of its founder 
had given a word to the English language semonyrnous 
with super-excellence in tlie compilation of tourist’s 
handbooks; and also of the growth and developinem 
ot the business under the supervision of liis son and 
grandson. We refer to these facts in connection with 
the appearance of the latest, eighteenth edition <4 
Baedeker’s 'Lite Rhine : From the Dutch to the 
Alsatian Frontici. It is interesting to recall that the 
handbook to tlie khineland was the first of the 
excellent series of these world-known guides which 
was issued iiv Karl Baedeker, in German, so far bac’, 
a, 1S2S — ninety-eight years from now — and was also 
the first Baedeker to appear in English in i86i, render- 
ed into the latter laiigua.ge by the late Professor 
Kirkpatrick, who from then onwards was for a very 
long time the English editor of Baedeker’s hand-books. 
The new edition of Baedeker’s Rhine is a remark- 
atilv accurate, wonderfully up-to-date and surprisingly 
comprehensive .guide to the Rhineland, combining 
in it all those characteristic merits which the travelling 
public has long learnt to associate with the name of 
Baede'uer — viz., compactness, lucidity, and, above all, 
systematic arrangement and well-digested repertory of 
practical information which have proved so acceptable 
to travellers by reason of their very .great usefulness. 
This, we believe, is the first of the new post-war edi- 
tions which has appeared, for which Herr Hans 
Baedeker — the present proprietor of the firm at 
Liepzig — is solely responsible, for the revision of the 


latest edition of Xoitheni Germany, which was issued 
la-t vear, must have been Ijcgiiii diirin.g the life of 
111- late lamented father, who passed away m April, 
at a ripe old age. In tlie circumstances, wc oftei 
, jr b.ea.tv Khcitatioiis to Herr Hans Baedeker on the 
eighteenth English edit. 11 of Lhc Rhine, wiiicli 
equipped as it is with 102 well-known maps and plans, 
will be of the .greatest -ervicc to tra\ ellcrs in the 
Rhineland. The edition under coiisukration fully 
sustains the very high reputation which the guides 
issued bv his firm have justly come to acquire 
amongst the enormously large number of tourists who 
depend for their mental pabulum, wdien travelling, 
oil the materials rendeicd available to them, by 
Baedeker in liis hand-bo aks in German, French and 
Hn.glish. 


Londan Guide Book. Second Edition Revised, 
K).’.;. London's Country North of the Thames. 
London's Country South of the Thames. (London’s 
Undergroiul Electric Railway Company, 55, Broadway, 
We-tiiiinister, London, S.W.I.). 

Tliese three excellent guides — one to London an 1 
and the etlier two to its subiirl s north an'i 
soulli of the i'hanies — have been issued bi the 
ainhoritifs of the London Underground Railway, 
wide!], to the visitor to the metropolis of the British 
Coninionweahli, is in itself one of the many wonderfi l 
sight.s of that hub of the British Empire. They are all 
well put to.gether — bein.g compact, informative and 
lucid. The London Guide-Bool; ha.s already passed into 
a second edition and has lieeii carefulh revised and 
broii.glil up-to-date It is embellished with iiinttceii well- 
drawn maps, five excellent iihoto, graphic reproductions 
and a .serie.s of well-planned street drawings — all of 
which materially enhance the value and utility of the 
letter-press. Similarly enriched are the two guides to 
the suburbs — each of which has a number of plans, 
maps and photographic reproductions illustrating the 
si'cne.s and si.ghts along the north and south of the river 
rc.spectivelv. Tiiese two suburban guides, as also the 
metropolitan, are intended for pedestrians and sight- 
seers on motor-buses and arc particularly adapted to 
their requirements in connection with journeys that 
may be conveniently performed on the underground 
railways. .VJI three will he found lii.ghlv useful bv 
visitors to London desirous of exploring the town 
and its suburbs comfortably and inexpensively. We 
commend these meritorious guides to the railway 
authorities m India, who may do worse than emulate 
the example so well set to them. 
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RECEXT WORKS OX ART. 

The Art of Greece. By E. A. Gardner, D.Litt. 
(The Studio, Ltd., -14 Leicester Square, London) 1926. 

W't extend a cordial welcome to Dr. Gardner’s 
Art of C,reccc. An account of the art of ancient 
Greece, written by one of the greatest living authori- 
ties, and accompanied by about 100 illustrations, 
specially chosen to present the subject in the coni- 
pletest possible manner, and at the same time to 
develop some new aspects of it, is a work to be 
posses.sed and prized by all students of the subject 
and by all lovers of the beautiful. The widest possible 
scope — as will appear from the enumeration of 
subjects — is its special feature. That the work is both 
authoritative and interesting is assured by its being 
the work of one whose con.stant archreological work 
and discovery in Greece itself have in recent years 
thrown a flood of new light on the various phases of 
progress in this branch of research, and who is able 
to speak, so far as that be possible, with finality. 
The author deals with architecture, sculpture, pottery, 
paintin,g, metal-work, dress gems, jewellery, coins, 
fiiniituic. In size and format the volume is all that 
could be desired for the purpose of providing a com- 
pendious work of convenient size. Durability is given 
by a cloth binding, and by attention to typography 
and the fullest employment of the resources of the art 
(T fine printing, the publishers have turned out a work 
of distinction from even point of view. The illustra- 
tions are superb, while the letter-pre.ss is scholarly 
and leaves nothing to be desired. 


The New Vision in the German Arts. By H. O. 

Scheffaver (Ernest Benn, Ltd., S Bouverie Street, 
I/Olldoll, E. C. 4) 192 s. 

Jlr. H G. Sclieffaver’s .Vcu' Msion in the (ii'iiiiaii 
Alts is both instructive and suggestiie. In this book 
the author deals in a most interesting manner with 
the various artistic movements characteristic of present- 
day Germam — the work of dramatists like Kaiser and 
Toller, abso modern German architecture, the striking- 
ly original cinema technique displayed in such film-- 
as “Dr Caligari” and many other topics. Hi.s book 
will prove of great usefulness to all who follow inotlern 
■ artistic developments. It is clear from a perusal of 
: this book that Germany has jiretty well got over the 
. after-effects of the Great War and has very nearly 
come into her own in intellectual and artistic spheres 
'• of activities. It will no longer do for students of 
j modern progress in Art and Literature to ignore the 
”, trend of German upheaval in these dircction.s and 


Mr tscheffaver’s b xik, therefore, deserves close atten- 
tion and a careful study by all students of the subject. 


The Last Years of Rodin. By Marcelle Tirell (\ 
M. Philpot, Ltd., 69 Great Russell Street, London, 
W. C. i) 1925. 

The late Auguste Rodin— the Frenchman — was 
beyond doubt the greatest sculptor of the 19th century, 
the supreme artist who revived the art of sculpture 
and created the modern school of the plastic art. 
itlarcelle Tirol, secretary to Rodin during the last 
years of his life, had exceptional opportunities of 
knowing the noted sculptor in the intimacy of his 
daily life and work. In her Last Years of Rodin — an 
unconventional book, which created a sensation when 
it wa.s published in France — she gives a vivid picture 
of the declining days of a great genius and of certain 
tr.agic happenings which cast a shadow over them. 
The English edition has been well rendered from the 
French, and should interest all admirers of the genius 
and magnificent work of Rodin One of its attractions 
are the well-executed illustrations of the great artist 
and facsimiles of his writing. 


Masters of .Modern Art Series. (John Lane the 
Bodley Head, Ltd., London) 1925. 

Inigo Jones. By S. C. Ramsey. (Ernest Benn, 
Ltd., S Bouverie Street, London, F). C. 4) 1925. 

Messrs. John Lane have undertaken a new biogra- 
phical and critical series of books dealing with the 
.Masters of Jlodern Art. Each monograph is devoted 
U) a modern artist of note and distinction, and is 
written by a specialist of eminence, intimately familiar 
with the subject Each volume besides containing the 
text has 40 illustrations in collotipe, which materially 
enhance the value of the letter-press. The earlier 
batch issued include Renoir by Francois Fosca, 
Ganguin by Robert Rev, Cezanne by Tristan Klingsor, 
Monet by J. E. Blanche and Pissarro by A. Tabarant. 
Other volumes are in preparation and the series when 
completed will be a notable addition to the literature 
of Modern Art. The English translations are well 
rendered. Select bibliographies appended to each 
book add to its usefulness. 

Inigo Jones is deservedly held to be one of the 
greatest English architects As put by (Mr. Ranisec in 
his e.xcelleiit monograph under review, “he is one 
of those outstanding tlgures that mark a definite 
change in the civilization of a countiw " and the 
.iiithor IS right 111 saiing that almost all English 
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architects have ‘‘felt, if thee- have not acknowledged” 
Jones's authority. Mr. Ramsey’s survey of Jones'.s 
labonr- as an architect is very well put together— the 
letter-precs is all it should have been and the numerous 
beautiful illustrations leave nothing to be desired. 
But those who, like the present writer, have seen the 
Banqueting Hall in Whitehall or the Greenwich 
Hospital can well realize the greatness of the genius 
of Inigo Jones, v ho consequently well deserved so 
good a niono,graph as Mr. Ramsey has so well written. 

Pictures and Picture Collecting. By C. J. Holmes 
(Sampson Low, iMar-'ton & Co., too, Southwark Street, 
L mdon, S. E. i) igay. 

(Mr. C. J. Holmes — Slade Professor of Fine Art at 
Oxford and Director of Rational Portrait Gallery' — has 
written a highly useful work for the amateur collectors 
called rictuics and Picture Collecting It is 
t:ddl■e■'^ed, in particular, to those of moderate 
means, vho would like to possess a few good pictures, 
but are debarred from indulging in their hobby for 
want f)f special knowledge, ilr. Holmes offers them 
sound advice and reftr.s them to only such classes of 
pictures as may rightly be regarded as good invest- 
ments, a- well as being desirable in themselves. The 
book deals with the requirements of the millionaire, 
the rich man, and the poor man and offers whole- 
some advice un buying modern pictures, shops and 
dealer-, auctions and experts and also on general 
piinciples. Covering as it does, in a short compas.s, 
the whole range of the subject of which it treats, and 
Coming as it does from the pen of a highly qualified 
expert, the work is a valuable guide to the collector 
of limited resources, for whom it is mainly intended. 


L Ancient India. By K. de P,. Codnngton. (I'lnest 
Bent), Ltd , 8 Bouaerie Street, T.ondon, It. C. 4) 1926 

The Music of India. By Ativa Begum Fvzee 
Rahamin Luzac & Co , |6 Great Russell Street, 

London, W. C i) lorb 

Air. Codringt.on’s Ancient India is a trulv nionu- 
m"ntal w ;rk on the sculpture and architecture of the 
country from the earliest historic times to the age of 
the Guptas and his excellent letter-press, which 
enhances the value e,f the massive collection of about 
1-0 beautifully -rept' nliict d illustrations on some 70 
coilitypc plates of large size, is an excellent record of 
the cultural history of the per'cxl dealt with. Xo less 
inter. -.-ting and instructive is the Introduction con- 
tributed by Professor Rothenstein in the form of a 


note on Indian sculpture. This Introduction and the 
author’s text, with the superb set of plates (the latter 
arranged in chronological order, thus facilitating re- 
ference) all combine to produce a magnificent work of 
exceptionally artistic merit and sound scholarship 
A longer critical appreciation of the Ixxrk and of the 
publisher’s very praiseworthy enterprise will follow in 
due course; as also of the Music ot India which 
( coming as it does from the pen of a distinguished 
Indian lady, is a notable contribution to the literature 
of Indian .Art. Both the books deserve wide appre- 
ciation and extensive circulation in this country. 

Byzantine Art. By Hayford Peirce and Royall 
Tyler. (Messrs. Ernest Benn, Ltd., S, Bouverie St., 
London. 1 

Xext to the arts of the ancient Greeks and Romans 
in point of time was that of the Byzantines who moved 
by the reviving spirit of Egypt, Syria and Mesopota- 
mia, were more alive to the quality of the materials 
used in works of art. They treated hard stones and 
marble in a new manner, produced an art of coinage 
based on a true appreciation of gold, brought out the 
e-.sential character of ivory, and worked deftly on 
silks, coloured stones and paste.s, wall mo.saics and 
illuniinated manuscripts. Byzantine art was at the 
height of its glory during the fourth century. In the 
sixth century signs of decay began to -set in with the 
destruction of the big sculpture by Iconoclasts. Blvery 
century tried to rise up to the former greatness with 
the result that some achievement or other was 
p^rssible in ever so many phases of art, but the final 
fate was sealed with the .sack of Constantinople in 
1404. The representation of the hundred plates with 
descriptions contained in the book cannot but remind 
the reader of the greatness of the Byzantine art lost 
to the world. The publishers have spared no pain to 
make the book as attractive as possible. 

The Charm of Indian Art. By W. E. Gladstone 
Solomon, Bombay. (Messrs. 'I', Fisher Cnwin, Adelphi 
Terrace, London.') 

Indian Art presents kaleidoscopic varietv in that 
it manifests itself not merely in aesthetic beautv, but 
is exemplified in the grand temples and shrines, 
legends and fairy tales, the craft and the spheres iu 
the dome.stic homes of the people. At best, Indian 
-Art is identified with religion and there is not a phase 
of life in which Art has inadequate place. To a 
foreigner, therefore, Indian Art is quite a puzzle and 
the delicacy of it is discernible only in those tv’ho 
mstmctly feel and realise its beautv. Thus it has few 
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sympathisers though many admirers, and we are glad 
that Mr. W. E. Gladstone Solomon, the Principal of 
the J. J. School of Arts, Bombay, has brought to light 
in his collected essays called The Charm of Indian Art 
the beauty and significance of the Art of this country 
in his interesting chapters on “The Women of the 
Ajanta Caves,’’ “The Worshippers of Beauty,” which 
is an interesting study of the Pathare Prabhu caste, 
"Sanchi and the Indian View-point in Art” and “The 
Indian Art Student.” The illustrations are beautiful, 
and the book brings into relief the intrinsic merit and 
the grandeur of the Indian Art which shall endure. 
Mr. Solomon’s book deserves wide appreciation at the 
the hands of students of the Art of Ancient India. 


The Ramayana: As sculptured in Reliefs in Javanese 
Temples. By J. Kats. (G. Kolff and Co., Weltever- 
den, Java) . 

The great Hindu epic calied Ramayana is not only 
tran.slated into various vernaculars in the homeland 
of Rama, but lives forth as the Ramakein in the 
Siamese language, as the Hikayat Seri Rama in 
Malaya literature and as the Serat Rama in transla- 
tions in Java. Rama’s adventures painted on cloth 
are found even to-day in Xorth Celebes. The volume 
before us is a remarkable production from the pen of 
Mr. J. Kats of Java who, after giving a short review of 
the epic, presents a graphic survey of the Ramayana 
as found in the reliefs of two of the grand groups of 
temples at Prambanan and Panataran. The book is 
illustrated \\-ith superb portraitures of the reliefs in 
these two places, the former numbering 43 and the 
latter 93. At Prambanan the reliefs were carved in 
stone about the eighth century in quite an Hindu- 
Javanese fashion, while the Panataran reliefs were 
sculptured in real Javanese character. They at once 
point out a clear evidence of the Greater India beyond 
the .seas even in the dim past. The ,get-up of the book 
is excellent. We have great pleasure in commending 
to our readers this artistically-planned work on the 
Hindu architecture and sculpture in Java to lovers and 
students i>f Indian Art. 


RECENT BIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 

Mazzini: The Story of A Great Italian. B->- 
Edyth Hinkley (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
40, Museum Street, London, W. C. i) 1925. 

It is not surprising that Mazzini’s life and career 
should interest a large circle of readers both in the 


East and the West, for he was undoubtedly one of the 
greatest patriots and political reformers whom Italy 
produced in the 19th century. The book under review 
presents a short life of Mazzini which will bring hini 
near to modem men and women, showing him as 
brother and true comrade to all who desire a human 
society founded on sympathy and co-operation — instead 
of on fear and force, and emphasizing the beliefs from 
which his life and labour sprang. The author has 
written an interesting and instructive sketch of the 
lifework of Mazzini, which is fully abreast of the 
latest researches on the subject, and which should 
appeal to all admirers of one of the greatest regenera- 
tors of modern Italy. 


The Life of Florence Nightingale. By (the late) 
Sir Edward Cook. .Abridged and Revised by 
Rosalind Nash. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd., St. Martin’.s 
Street, London, W. C. 2) 1925. 

The late Sir Edward Cook’s standard Life of 
Florence Nightingale — originally issued in 1913 — is all 
the better for the revision and condensation it has 
received at the hands of the editor. The old material 
has been judiciously rearranged at places, account has 
been taken of new materials rendered available by the 
publication of several biographical works since 1913, 
which have references to Miss Nightingale, the editor 
has also added some fresh matter, and the whole work 
has been rendered better adapted to the requirements 
of the general reader. The life of ^tiss Nightingale 
will always attract a large circle of admirers by reason 
of its having been devoted to social service and love 
of humanity and as such the volume under considera- 
tion will appeal to many with great interest. 


Lord de Viiliers and his Times. By E. -A. Walker. 
(Constable and Co., Ltd., 10 fc 12 Orange Street, 
London, W. C. 2) 1925. 

John Henry (afterwards Lord) de ViUiers was a 
great figure in the history of South Africa. Bom in 
1S43, he was called to the English Bar (at the Inner 
i emple) in 1S65, to the Cape Bar in the following 
year, entered the Cape Parliament in 1S67, was 
elevated to a barony in igio and ended his remark- 
able career as Acting Governor-General of his native 
country in 1914. His life-work which is admirably 
chronicled in Mr. Walker’s book called Lord de Viiliers 
and his Times is the story of South Africa for the 
past five decades — besides being the record of a 
South African who gave his life for his country 
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rh'jiigh uf interest iiiaiiih to tlutse interc'-led in South 
Africa ii i' al^o a book for members of the 
legal profession and those desirous of knowing the 
political and parliamentary history of South Africa, 
and to them we commend a larciul perusal of this 
well-written biography 

The Idle ot Alexander Wlnte. Hy F Barbour 
Revi-ed edition (Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd , 
to Warwick Square, London, E. C. g) igay. 

The late Dr Alexander Whyte was an eminent 
Scotch divine, but his hfe written by Mr. G. ly 
Barbour should be of interest to educated Indians as 
the Doctor was the father of Sir Frederick Whyte, the 
first and last nominated President of the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly, during the first four year.s of its 
existence. Dr Whyte w.ho was born in 1S36, lived 
to enjoy a green old age and passed away so late as 
iqai, after havin.g bidden good-bye to his son on the 
occasion of his departure to India to as.-ume tlie pre- 
sidentship of the Assembly. Dr. Whyte was a notable 
preacher and he naturally carried great weight and 
influence with his congregation It is as well that a 
detailed life of his career should have been written 
and Air. Barbour has brought to his task industry, 
skill and sympathy— three \aluable assets in the writer 
ot a successful biography , The book was published 
in 19:3 , that it should hat e reached a seventh edition 
in iqts, evinces its popularity. 

Gibbon. By the Rt. Hon’ble J. AI. Robertson. 
(Watts & Co., Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London, 

E C. 41 1923. 

One of the latest additions to Ales.srs. AVatts 
excellent biographical series of “Life-Stories of Famou.s 
Alen” is the sketch of Gibbon, written by the Rt, 

Hon'ble J. AI Robertson. The only study wTitten, so 
far, of the author of the world-famous Decline and 
1' all of the Roman Ktupirc, is that bv the late Air. J 
Cotter Alorison, in the “English Alen of Letters’’ 

series — now nearly half a century old. A new mono- 
graph, based on the latest re.searches, was clearlv 

called for and the want is fully supplied bv the book 

under notice The fresh details as to Gibbon’s life — 
which have been mainly recovered since the centeuarv 
celebration of 1-9; — have been duly incorporated m 
Air. Robertson’s book, which not onlv revises tlie 
previous accounts, but offers a critical estimate of 
Gibbon's justly valued contribution to the hi.storv of 
European civilization and the rise and growth of the 
Christian religion. It is a notable addition to a correct 
and just appreciation of the life-work of the greatest 


English h'ston.in and one of the greatest since- 
Herodotus. 

A Short I.ife of William Pitt. By J ilollanil Rose, 
Litt.I). (G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., York House, Portugal 
Street, London, W C. 21 1925. 

Ill igii, appeared Dr. Holland Rose’s Lite or Pi:t, 
and It was justly hailed as the standard work on the 
subject. The Stunt Lite now issued is not, however, 
an abridgment of the earlier work. It is an indepen- 
dent work presenting a new survey of the suitject and 
incorporating the evidence reiielered aeailable since the 
publication of the previous volume. The result i.s 
a scholarly treatise — sound, accurate and well-written, 
which is a notable contribution 10 English historical 
luo.graphy. Indian readers will be interested in the 
account given by the author, of the famous India Bills 
introduced by Pitt— the .second of which was enacted — 
and of the famous impeachment of Warren Hastings. 
Thu.s Ur Rose’s Shpu Life of the .great Elnghsh 
Statesman will appeal to a large circle of readers 


The Reign of King Edward Vll. By the Author of 
“The Victorian Age.’’ ijohn Alurray, Albemarle 
Street, W.) 1925. 

The author of I'lic I'ictorUui .Igc offers in The 
Rcii/n ot King Eda.’atd I’ll a brief sketch of the 
incidents of the nine years (igut— 1910) and indicates 
the tendencies in thought and opinion by which those 
etents were influenced. Thus this sketch of King 
Edward’s reign is intended to convey to the reader a 
.general view of that short period in a small compass 
The history of recent times is frequentlv only to he 
found in the memoirs of statesmen and others ; and 
these, owing to their length, often fail to appeal to 
the public A brief record and survey of the outstand- 
ing features and events of King Edward’s reign will 
be of use to many who wish to gain fuller knowledge, 
Viut have not .sufficent leisure for more lengthy study. 
The b )ok is, for obvious reasons, in no sense a rival 
to the late Sir Sidney Lee’s monumental biograph v 
of Edward A II But to thn.se who have not the 
leisure or patience to go through that exhaustive work, 
the h'^iok under review should be of great utility 
and will prove interesting. 

Parnell. By St John Ervine (Ernest Benn, Ltd., 
S, Bouverie Street, London, E. C.) 192s. 

Not to mention the sketches of his life, which 
appeared when Parnell was alive, five notable cou- 
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triljutioiiii have seen the light since his death in iS9i_ 
Tliese are the Rt. Hon’lde T. P O’Connor’s L:ic 
US91), that by iNIr. R. Barry O’Brien (1S99), by 
Katharine O’Shea (1914!, b> his brother tigib) and 
b\ Hr. H. M. O’Hara 119191 in his Chief and 
Tribune : Parnell and Davitt. Thus no admirer of the 
Irish patriot can complain of lack of materials for 
an adequate stud} of h's political career But Mr. 
Philip Guedella has inaugurated a new scries of 
biographic.s curiously called “Curio.sities of Politics," 
and he has secured the assistance of Mr. St_ John 
Ervine for contributing to it a sketch of the career 
of Parnell. ‘‘It is the purpose of the present gallery”, 
says the editor, in the course of hi.s foreword, ‘‘to 
bring together a few portraits by competent hands.’’ 
He adds: — '‘The subjects have taeen chosen from 
the incomparable procession of English public life of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries’’ and ‘‘I think 
our memory would be the better for a portrait in true 
perspective, painted from the life, executed in 
colour, and finding room for an appropriate back- 
ground’’. The ideal set before himself by Mr. 
Guedalla, as the editor of the new biographical series, 
is, indeed, noble, and if all the contribution.s attain 
that standard, the ‘‘Curiosities of Politics” series will 
be the most successful addition to biographical litera- 
ture. However that be, iMr Ervine’s life of Parnell 
does amply fulfil the promise held out by the editor 
It offers us a well-executed portrait of Parnell — 
painted from life, \vart.s and all, suppres.sing nothing, 
externuating nothin, g, nor putting down aught in 
malice. It is a full, frank and critical survey of 
Parncir.s political career. 


RECEXT WORKS ON ISEA 3 I. 

The Origin of Islam in its Christian Development. 

By Richard Bell. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd., St. Martin’s 
Street, London) 1926. 

iSIr. Richard Bell’s Gunnin.g Lectures, delivered 
before the Edinburgh University last year, now appear 
m their original and uncurtailed form under the title 
of The Origin of Islam in its Christian Development. 
Unlike most works written by authors of one faith 
when dealing with another, Mr. Bell’s book is not a 
contribution to polemics, but is a treatise marked by 
fairness, scholarship and research — though a Muslim 
will probably object to his reference to Christianity 
as ‘‘a higher religion’’ (p. 98). But apart from an 
occasional lapse, his exposition is not only lucid but 
untainted by prejudice and his treatment is pre- 
eminently fair. The subject — the relation of Islam in 


its origincs to Judaism and Christianity — is one of 
.great interest to students of Theology and Mr. Bell’s 
is the first systematic dissertation on it, in the light 
of the latest researches. For this reason the book 
deserves a warm welcome at the hands of all students 
of Comparative Religion. This is not to imply that 
the author’s statements and inferences are all unim- 
lieachable. iMr. Bell him'^elf frankly admits at many 
places that several matters are still contentious and 
not beyond the pale of controversy. Nevertheless it 
must be admitted that he has brought together a mass 
of material — the accuraev of which cannot easily 'oe 
challenged — on the basis of which it is now possible 
to come to conclusions as to the extent to which the 
founder of Islam was influenced by the two earlier 
Senietic religions existing in .\rabia in hi-, time. The 
book should appeal alike to iMu,slim and non-iluslim 
students of thi.s nuportant subject. 

The Moslem World To-day. Edited by J. R. Mott. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd., 20 Warwick Square, 
London, E. C.) 1926. 

lac Moslem World To-day is a collection of essavs 
by different hands, put to.gether and edited by Mr. 
J. R. Mott — chairman of the International Missionary 
Council — with a foreword and a closing chapter. These 
t>\o dozen essays — written mainly by men and women 
interested in mission work — co\er a large ground, 
dealing as they do with the many aspects and recent 
developments in various M'jslim countries. Unfor- 
tunately there is .scarcely any systematic attempt at 
an e.xpositiou of the Indo-Muslim problem, though 
occasional references to the subject are found scattered 
in many of the essay.s. Thi.s .serious omission naturally 
detracts to a large extent from the usefulness of the 
work so far as India is concerned But nonetheless it 
will be found full of interest and utility so far as the 
problem in other Muslim countries is dealt with. 
When we are informed (as for instance on p. 212) 
that at a Teacher’s Association which met in 1924, 
“Constantinople alone supplied 1,000 women delegates 
and Angora 200,” we realize at once the lee-way 
which India has yet to make up in the matter of the 
eii'anvipation and education of Muslim women. 
Students of 'Muslim social and educational progress in 
Turkey, Egypt and other Muslim countries w’ill find 
The Moslem World To-day both interesting and 
instructive. 


Worship in Islam. By the Rev. E. C. Calverly, 
Rh.D. (Christian Literature Societt- for India, Madras) 

1925. 
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The Sources of Islam. By the Rev. J. C. Blair. 

^Ci’-ristian Literature Society for India, Madras) 1925- 

Islam and Africa. By the Rev. G. Dale. (Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, Northumberland 
Avenue, London) 1925. 

The book enumerated at the top — called H orship 
in Islam— is a translation, with commentary and an 
introduction, of Al-Ghazzali’s famous book on the 
subject. It is an excellent piece of work — the trans- 
lation reads well, the introduction is luminous, the 
coramentarv and notes are elucidative, and the 
bdiliography is a useful feature, enabling readers to 
follow up their studies with advantage. The Rev. 
Dr. Calverly’s work is a very useful addition to the 
stiidv of the suliject of Islamic worship and the trans- 
lator’s scholarship and sense of fairness desert e 
atknowkdgnient. But unfortumtelv the other tw .! 
works in the list — the Rev. Mr^ Blair’s SoitrcBS oi 
Islam and the Rev. Mr. Dale’.s Islam and Africa— 
s.hile containing much useTil matter, are frankly pro- 
pagandist works and belong to the literature of 
theological polemics. Mr. Blair writes (on p. 184) of 
the .Vral'ian prophet that “he was an opeti voluptuary’’ 
and goes on to attempt to make .good his contention, 
uhile Mr. Dale fairly rivals the former by concluding 
his remarks on the “assas.sinations ordered by or con- 
nived at by Mohammed’’ by .savin, g (p. 12) that “there 
is not the least sign in Moslem accounts of these 
murders, that they need excusin.g or explaining. On 
the contrary, they glory in them and claim that 
Mohamme.d did as he was commanded’’ — presumably 
by God. No authority is given for the latter state- 
ment, In the circumstances, though such books may 
stiwe purely propagandist purpose--, they cannot be 
regarded as contributions of permanent value to the 
study or the exposition of Islam. 


REPRINTS, NFAV EDITIONS, .VNTIIOLOGIES AND 
TRANSLATIONS. 

We welcome Mr. Charles IVhibley’s new edition of 
S'-ake^peare, which I'.Ies.srs. Macmillan (St. Martin’s 
Street, London) have just published It is in three 
volume.s, priced at 7s. 6d. net. a volume and while 
printing and paper leave nothing to be desired, a 
number of well-reproduced illustrations add to the 
interest and attractiveness of the edition. The test 
used is that of the well-known Globe Shakespeare, and 
the plays arc given in the accepted order It is an 
edition admirably suited to the man forming a small 
library. Air. 'Whibley’s introductions to each volume 
are scholarly without being pedantic, and give one 


just the amount of information which a general reader 
of Shakespeare’s plays requires. Altogether Mr. 
IVhibley's edition is deserving of appreciation at the 
hands of students and lovers of the greatest English 
dramatist. 

The Savov Operas is a collection of the complete 
texts of Gilbert and Sullivan operas (as originally 
produced on the London stage in the years 1875-96), 
and the many admirers of these humorous, musical 
skits will be grateful to Alessrs. Alacmillan & Co., Ltd. 
(St. Alartin’s Street, London) for having brought 
together Sir William Gilbert’s writings in one handy 
volume. Produced in an ordinary edition and also one 
on India paper. The Savoy Operas should continue to 
interest and charm a large circle of readers, even at 
the present day, for their wit and humour are yet 
unspoiled by Time. 

Joseph Von Hammer’s History of the Ottoman 
Empite and the History of the Assassins are classical 
works in historical hterature. The latter was 
rendered into Engli.sh so far back as 1835, but has 
been, of course, out of print and difficult to obtain for 
long years past. It is highly creditable to the 
Gyanmandal Press, Benares, to have brought out a 
well-printed edition of it, accompanied by an introduc- 
tion from the pen of Swami Shraddhanand. The 
Swami’s contribution is interesting, but perhaps it 
veyges on the polemical. Polemics apart, the book 
has an intrinsic value of its own and the reprint 
deserves warm acknowledgment. 

Reprinted mostly from the Indian Review, the 
collection called Eminent Mussalrttans and published 
by the enterprising Madras firm of Messrs. G. A. 
Natesan and Co., touching the lives and achievements 
of many Indian Mussalman patriots, who have in 
recent years contributed to the intellectual, social and 
political advancement of their countrymen, will 
assuredly be read with interest. Among such leaders 
have been men of eminence in diverse ways, reformers, 
statesmen, judges, educationists, poets, lawyers and 
politicians. Commencing with Sir Syed Ahmed, the 
story of their work is brought down to this day. 
\niong the sketches included in this volume are those 
of Sir Syed .Vhmed, Sir Salar Jung, Nawab Mohsin-ul- 
Alulk. Badruddhi Tyabji, Rahimtulla Sayani, Syed 
Alahmood, S>ed .Amir Ali, The .Aga Khan, Sir 
Mahomed Shaft, Sir .Ali Imam, .Syed Hasan Imam, 
Hakim .Ajmal Khan, Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, 
Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad Khan, Syed Husain Bilgrami, 
Justice Shah Din, Sir Alahomed Iqbal, Sir Mohamed 
Habihullah, Sir Abbas Ali Baig, Mr, Alahomed Ali 
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Jinnah, Sir Abdur Rahim, ilr. Hydari, and the Ali 
brothers. The volume is profusely illustrated, and the 
photographic reproductions enhance the value of the 
text. 

The Stratford Company (of Boston, Massachusetts. 
U.S.A.) deserve well of the fiction-loving public for 
their excellent collection called Best Short Stories of 
the World, edited with an interesting introduction by 
Mr. K. Bercovici. In this well-chosen anthology, the 
editor has brought together representative short stories 
from the works of the following seventeen authors of 
international fame in the realms of fiction : Edgar 
Allan Poe, Anatole France, Oscar Wilde, Multatuli_ 
Maxim Gorki, Sherwood Anderson, Honore de Balzac, 
Anton Chekhov, Guy de Maupassant, Katherine 
Mansfield, J. L. Perez, Ivan Bunin, Frank Harris, 
I. L. Caragiale, Catulle Meudes, Leo Tolstoi, and 
Leonid Andreyey. In addition to the stories by these 
authors the book contains a famous gipsy tale never 
before reduced to writing, and now prepared for the 
first time for publication by Mr Bercovici. Best Short 
Stories of the World ought to appeal to that large 
section of readers, which cares for good fiction. 

American scholarship in Sanskrit is being devoted 
at present to a critical study of that great classic — 
the Panchtaiitra. Year before last Professor Egerton of 
the University of Pennsylvania issued in two volumes 
(through the American Oriental Society, New Haven. 
Connecticut, U.S.A.) a valuable work of research, 
called The Panchtantra Reconstructed, which was a 
successful attempt to establish the lost original text 
of the most renowned of the world’s collection of 
stories, on the basis of the principal extant versions. 
It is a work of rich and rare scholarship and has been 
justly welcomed in learned circles. And now we have 
for laymen a translation of the Panchtantra by Mr. 
A. \V’. Ryder, issued in a handsome format by the 
University of Chicago Press, (Chicago, Illinois, 
U.S.A.). It is the only complete English version of 
these wise, witty and world-famous tales. For the 
benefit of boys and girls, the translator has also 
issued a smaller selection from it called Gold’s Gloom, 
containing the quintessence of the wisdom and charm 
of the Panchtantra. It should make a wide appeal as 
a representative selection of the most captivating 
stories in the world, while the complete version 
ought to be even more prized. 

In noticing in terms of appreciation, the first 
edition of Professor W. G. de Burgh’s Legacy of the 
Ancient World fMacdonald & Evans, 8 John Street, 
Bedford Row, London) we said that the aim of the 


book was to introduce the general reader to a know- 
ledge of European antiquity, to help teachers and 
.students by indicating the lines of connection between 
the successive phases of what may be termed, com- 
pendiously, the Mediterranean civilisation, to set 
forth the abiding value of the life and thought of 
Israel, Greece and Rome, and to show how the 
Greek and the Roman peoples had influenced 
Christianity and the Middle Age, and so moulded the 
life of the European peoples of to-day — the Hebrew 
contributing spiritual vision; the Greek freedom and 
individualitt" ; the Roman ordered discipline. We, 
therefore, welcome the second edition of this 
exceedingly valuable contribution to the history of 
European civilization and commend it once again 
to our readers, as a highly suggestive and thought- 
provoking book, which deserves careful perusal. 

ilr. Stephen Gw.vnn’s Masters of English Literature 
—which first appeared so far back as J904— has jn.sl 
been issued in a revised and enlarged edition 
(Macmillan & Co., Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, London), 
i he author, who is well-known in the world of letters, 
has added a new chapter called ■•The Later Victorian 
Literature,” “so as to include all that now seemed 
incontrovertibly important in the Victorian period.” 
Thomas Hardy is included as “not merely con- 
spicuous in the Victorian Age but one of the greatest 
masters of English literature.” The book which con- 
fines itself— as its name implies— to the outstanding 
figures in English literature, is eminently sane and 
sound and may safely be commended to students of 
the subject, for whom it is primarily intended to cater. 

Dr. Harold Ford’s two well-known text-books 
(called The Art of Extempore Speaking and The Art 
of Preaching) have just been issued in new and 
enlarged editions by Messrs. Herbert Jenkins, Ltd. 
(3 York Street, .St. James’s, London, S. W. i). Both 
these books have been justly appreciated as highly 
useful treatises on the subject they deal with. To the 
former the author has added a new chapter on 
visualisation and also much other matter of great 
utility. The two books supplement each other and 
should be carefully studied by those aspiring to 
become successful debaters or preachers. 

The late Mr. Manmohan Ghose was the elder 
brother of Jlr Aurobindo Ghose. Sent to England at 
the age of seven and brought up there like an English 
.vouth, he became mentally and intellectually an 
Englishman and for.got practically his mother-tongue, 
Bengalee. In iSgo was issued a book called Primavera 
containing poems written by young Ghose, Stephen 
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Phillip-', Arthur Cnppb and Laurence Binyon. Gliose’-. 
poems tr ere well received. iNIr. Oscar \\ ilde m 
reviewing them in the Pall Mall Gazette thus 
expressed his appreciation : — “His verses show us how 
quick and subtle are the intellectual sympathies oc 
the oriental mind and suggest how close is the bond 
of union that inav some day bind India to us by other 
methods than those of commerce and military 
strength. Air. Ghose ought some day to make a 
name in our literature ” In the course of an 
“Introductory Alemoir,” contributed to a new edition 
of Ghose's work called Songs of Life and Death, 
Air. Laurence Binyon— himself a distinguished poet 
and critic writes of him ; “Xo Indian has ever before 

Used our tongue with so poetic a touch lo 

us he IS a voice among the great company of English 
singers.” This is, indeed, very high compliment and 
we are grateful to the famous publishing firm (of Air. 
Basil Blackwell I of Oxford, for giving Indian and 
Englush readers an opportunity of possessing a fairly 
complete edition of the works of an Indian of no 
mean poetic talents. 

In 11^22, Air. D. J. Irani published (through the 
Times Press, Bombay) Gems from the Divine Songs 
of Zoroaster. The booklet was evidently a success, 
for there has been issued .since (through Alessrs. 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 40 Aluseum Street, 
Ivondon, W.C. 1) an enlarged edition called The Divine 
Songs of Zarathustra, with an Introduction from the 
pen of Dr. Rabindranath Ta.gore. This Ixiok contains 
a translation of the chief hymns of the Zoroastriau 
religion, which are still used to-day in every Parsee 
household. The translation has been made for the 
ordinarv reader, and the selections from the original 
source.-, are compendious and throw a new light on 
the importance of the teachings of Zarathushtra m 
the reli.gious history of the world. The book should 
appeal to a large ciicle of i ultured readers. 

Two notable series of translations of clas.sical 
fiction continue to deserve acknowledgment. Ales.srs. 
J Werner Laurie, Ltd. gjo New Bridge Street, Black- 
friars, London) are heroically perseM.ring with a 
complete rendering into Engdish of the works of Guy 
de Alaupassant, and the sixth volume — Notre Canir — 
is lying before us. These translations are excellent 
and lovers of the great French novelist cannot but be 
grateful enough to the enterprising publishers. Select- 
ed Stories from the same novelist is the late.st addition 
to the International Library being issued by Alessrs. 
Stanley, Paul & Co. (,S Endsleigh Gardens, London, 
N.W . I). Alaupassant is beyond all doubt the greatest 
short story-teller and this collection of the greatest 


short stories written by him would be doubly welcome. 
The editor is that well-known essayist, Air. Holbrook 
Jackson. 

P'loni Rainananda to Rani Tiiatiia, which we ha\e 
received from Alessrs. G. A. Xatesan and Co., Aladras, 
is also a collection of reprinted articles from the Indian 
RevieZL' and recounts the lives and teachings of the 
saints of India. It includes sketches of Ranianand 
and Ilabir, Xanak and the Sikh Gurus, of Ravi Das 
the Chamar samt, of Alira Bai the ascetic queen, 
Vallabhacharya, Tulsi Das, Virajanand, Dayanand — 
the founder of the Arya Samaj — and Swami Rama 
Tirath. Some of the rapturous songs and hymns 
in our vernaculars are to be found in the ecstatic 
utterances of Alira Bai, of Xanak and Kabir, The 
sketches contain ample quotatiou.s from these 
hymns as well as from the savings and teachings of 
the saints, who range from Ramananda to Ram 
lirath — hence the name of this interesting collection 
of biographical and critical sketches. 

.4 New Europe is an English rendering from the 
Danish of Dr. C. F Heerfordt, which has been issued 
by Alessrs. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. (40 Aluseum 
Street, London, W.C. i) who specialize in sociological 
and philosophical literature. In this book Dr. Heer- 
fordt propounds the scheme of a new League, not 
unlike a modified and supplemented League of 
Xations, sug.gestiiig that, for the purpose of safe- 
guarding the interests of the Great Powers and of the 
smaller nations, European interests should be rendered 
federal instead of national; in short, that the countries 
of Europe .should be united in a Federation, as is the 
case with the States of America. Tlie difliculties with 
wliich such a scheme is fraught are fully discussed, 
es])ecially with regard to England, but the advantages 
of the svsteni, amongst which .stand the introduction 
of free trade and standardized currency, are .suffi- 
cieiitlv important to merit the attciiioii of those who 
have Europe’s welfare at heart. Whatever differences 
may exist as to the practicabilitv of the author’s 
proposals, there can be no .gainsaying that thev merit 
careful consideration. The author knows what he is 
writing about and liis earuestli -made suggestions 
deserve very careful attention. 

Alessrs Dent & Sons, Ltd. (10-13 Bedford Street, 
T.ondoii, A\ C 2) have embarked upon a creditable 
e-iitirprize in placing before English-knowing readers 
-a tianslatioii of a history of English literature, written 
by two Frenchmen— AI. Emile Legouis and AI. Louis 
Cazamiaii. Their History of English Literature- 
written up to the Renaissance by AI. Legouis and of 
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the modern period by il. Cazamian — is a distinct 
advance upon the late M. Taine’s history, issued in 
the sixties of the last century, and it deserved to be 
rendered into English. The first volume dealing with 
the literature of the iliddle Ages and the Renaissance 
is before us and that of the second volume is to follow 
before long. A perusal of the first volume has 
satisfied us of the great merit and importance of the 
French scholar’s work, because it is an intimate and 
critical study and appreciation of English literature 
_\et written by a foreigner. The text — which has been 
carefully revised by the authors for the translation — 
has been so rendered into English as to lose nothing 
of the terse precision of the French. The result is a 
scholarly and original survey of English literature, 
which in the short compass of two handy volumes, 
offers an accurate, a compact and a systematic sketch 
of the subject, from the earliest times to the present 
day, which will be found highly useful by the student 
both for the purposes of study and reference. It is a 
great work which no student of liuglish literature 
can do without or afford to neglect. 

Mes'-rs. Stanley, Paul & Co., Ltd. (S Endsleigh 
Gardeii.s, Upper Woburn Place, Eondon) have under- 
taken to publi'h English translations of “Fantonias 
Detective Novels”, written by M. Pierre Souvestre and 
M. Marcel Allain, two well-known French writers of 
detective stories. “Fantomas” is evidently the French 
prototype of the English Sherlock Holmes. Eight 
volume.s have already been issued. These are 
Fantomas, A Limb of Satan, The Exploits of Juve, 
Messengers of Evil, A Nest of Spies, 7 [ Royal Prisoner, 
Slippery as Sin, and The Lord of Terror. These are 
all capital detective stories and the translations dc.serve 
praise for their excellent rendering of the ori.ginal_ 


MISCEUvANEOUS LITERATURE ON OUR 
LIHRARY TAIILE. 

We noticed sometime tiack, in terms of apprecia- 
tion, l\Ir. Hendrik Van Troon’s Stoiy of Mankind. 
That b(K>k is now followed up by the author with his 
Liberation of Mankind (George Plarrap & Co., Ltd., 
39-41, Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 3) which 
is a chronicle of man’s struggle for the right to think. 
This book tells the story of man’s age-long struggle 
against intolerance and his fight for freedom of 
thought, and records the conflict between bigotry and 
rationalism. There is murder in its pages; the murder 
that drags peaceful men from quiet beds and hangs them 
to a rafter because they have chosen to think differently 


from their neighbours. There is bigotry; the bigotry 
that turns quiet citizens into a howling mob. There 
is love of truth ; the love that urges men to die rather 
than deny the light. There is intrigue and cruelty, 
faith and courage, ugliness and beauty. All 
these are impartially surveyed by the author. 
Again, familiar figures move through his pages, brave 
men and cravens, martyrs and fanatics. All of them 
once lived ; some fought for the right to speak as their 
consciences dictated ; others endeavoured to suppress 
it by intimidation, fire, and sword. Erasmus and 
Kant, Spinoza and Montaigne, Martin Luther and 
Pascal, Socrates and Copernicus, Abelard and Galileo 
— these and the rest have been re-created in the 
simple and direct style of the author of The Story of 
.Mankind The book is primarily intended for popular 
reading and it is eminently adopted for that purpose ; 
bat it has a great significance even for others. 

IMoii.-tata Khan, Fateh, M..\. is a Persian educated 
at the Columbia University, New York. In 1919 he 
wrote a thesis, which he has now issued (P. S. King 
& Son, Ltd., Great Smith Street, Westminster, 
I,ondon) in a completely revised form, under the title 
of The Economic Position of Persia. In his preface 
he writes; “This book is an attempt to present a view 
of the economic conditions existing in Persia at the 
present time, and also to suggest remedies which these 
conditions indicate as being necessary, possible, and 
practical^ There is so very little known in Europe 
and America about present-day I’ersia and the oppor- 
tunities which exist in that country that a book of 
this sort may not be out of place at this juncture. 
It is hoped that by a presentation of the actual con- 
ditions and an explanation of the future possibilities 
of Persia a co-operation of interests between the out- 
side world and Persia may be brought about, which 
would greath- help towards the economic develop- 
ment of that country.” Being a pioneer work on the 
.subject and coming as it does from a highly qualified 
Persian, the book is both interesting and instructive, 
but we are not quite sure whether its study may not 
inspire the Western nations with a desire to exploit 
the resources of Persia for their own purposes. How- 
soever that be, Jlr. Fateh’s book — dealing at it does 
with agriculture, irrigation, produce, minerals, oil, 
manufactures, communications, finance and banking, 
trade and commerce — is a useful contribution to eco- 
nomic literature. 

Miss Yvonne I'itzroy — who was Private Secretary to 
Ladv Reading — has blossomed as the author of a book, 
called Courts and Camps in India (Methuen & Co., 
Ltd., 36, Essex Street, London, W. C.) in which she 
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records her impressions of the Viceregal tours from 
1921 to 1924. The author, as a member for four years 
of the Vice-regal household, had many opportunities 
that are denied to the ordinary traveller, and she gives 
some of her vivid impressions of the great Indian 
States and of British India itself. In the State pro- 
gresses of the Viceroy through India we can still 
catch the reflection of a more picturesque and 
chivalrous age. These experiences are viewed from 
the angle of a life full of splendid ceremony, but 
even ceremony has its humours, and the jungle, 
history, and the interests of the sightseer all come 
into play in the course of this entertaining record of 
Miss Fitzroy’s Indian experiences. The author’s is a 
modest claim. She does not profess to attempt to set 
the Ganges on fire. She wisely does not dabble m 
controversies of Indian politics or economics. But she 
discharges satisfactorily her self-imposed task of 
presenting a series of graphic sketches of the more 
familiar scenes and sights in British India and th.e 
comparatively less familiar ones in the Indian States. 
Taken as a whole Miss Fitzroy’s book is an excellent 
delineation of many of the lighter aspects of the India 
of to-day. 

My Tour in (South, Central, and North) America 
(The Times Press, Bombay) is the title of a new work 
of travel by His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala, 
who is a much-travelled, highly polished and well- 
educated representative of the better type of the 
ruling chiefs of India. He knows remarkably welt 
both English and French, has a house in Paris and is 
more Parisian than the average Parisian himself. In 
1925 His Highness sailed from Bordeaux and visited 
South America returning to Europe through the 
Panama Canal and calling at Cuba and New York 
on the way. He has written, in his beautifully-illustrat- 
ed and sumptuously-printed volume, an account of t:ie 
tour. As an experienced and observant traveller he 
travelled with his eyes open and has much to sa> of 
interest. South American hospitality impressed him 
as “more of the old Oriental than of the Western 
type.’’ The tour was one of but two months and half, 
but the Maharaja managed to see a good deal of the 
new world in that short period — thanks to the facilities 
offered him, by reason of his position, by the Govern- 
ments of the countries he traversed. His Ixxrk is a 
splendid souvenir of his .\merican tour and should 
appeal to a large circle of readers in India, where the 
new world is so little known, and who would profit by 
perusing this well-written work. 

Mr. Louis PoUock’s Himalayan Love (The Civil 
and Military Gazette Press, Lahore) is a book of 


verses. Saints and seers have sung of the glories of 
the Himalayas and from their dizzy heights showered 
the outpourings of their heart in messages of love 
and mysticism. There the joys of Nature, in tune 
with the Universe, differentiate not the West from ti)e 
East, and in this land of pure and sweet serenity, the 
call of the mountains, the jungles, the rivers and the 
birds : 

“There’s a joty, there’s a song, there’s thrill in the air 
There are emerald parrakeets shreiking their share 
As they flash from the field to the tree.’’ 

There all is giddy and sublime, the .\bode of Peace 
and Joy. The Himalayan Love rouses even the droop- 
ing spirit high and gives delightful food to the dejected 
and the lonely. We commend Mr. Pollock’s poems to 
all lovers of Nature and particularly of the Himalayas. 

Christina Albers’ Himalayan Whispers (Thacker 
Spink N Co., Calcutta) is a collection of poems dealing 
with the loftiest range m the world. The touching, 
poetic glow of the author’s at the sight of the 

“Titanic glardins of a whirligig glove. 

Majestic keepers of the Heaven’s gates 

Imperial, snow-clad, tow’riiig peaks, that touch 
The valnting sky above, the earth below’’ 
enraptures the soul and sends a thrill of delight, in 
the reader’s heart. The whispers she has heard from 
the Oueen of tlie mountains have a charm all their 
own. The dizzy heights of the Ilimalaxas, with 
clusters of mountains, their beauty when the sun 
rises and sets, the hills and dales and valleys around 
— all cannot but transjiort the poet as to a fairyland, 
and the dainty booklet cannot but inspire the reader 
to enjoy the pleasure for him.self b\ a sojourn to this 
land of Nature’s glories. 

No greater public work ran be successfully per- 
formed than the promotion of civic jirogress, and the 
zealous activities of Joseph Chamberlain to Birmingham 
and of Sir Pherozeshah Jlehta to Bombay are an object- 
lesson to those who aim at doing solid work in the 
municipal sphere. If in ancient India the village was 
a component unit in administration, in modern India 
the right .scope is centred in the municipal work. We, 
therefore, welcome the book called Karachi Muni- 
cipality: its Administration and its Future, which 
Air. Janished N. R. Alehta has brought out, recounting 
in detail the rise and growth of the Karachi Aluni- 
cipality, of which the author is the President. Karachi 
Is a growing city with a future and, as a centre of 
three continents, its importance in India is rising day 
by day. Mr. Alehta in nineteen well- written chapters 
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has given the reader a bird’s-e3e-view of the civic pro- 
gress of Karachi in all the spheres conirected with the 
municipality. One interested in municipal work will 
do well to studj- carefully this interesting volume, 
wirieh cannot but appeal to those who take an active 
interest in civil and municipal progress in India. 

The Rev. ilr. J. T. Sutherland’s essays called 
Wealth, Beauty and Youth for All is a thought-provok- 
ing collection. He contends that the world groping in 
dar'Kiiess mistakes that wealtli few can have, beauty few 
can attain to, and couth few can enjoc'. They are all 
as free as the air and a strenuous endeavour can make 
mankind enjoy them in abundance. The real suffer- 
ing is not because these they cannot have, but the 
ignorance of the path and the misuse made of wealth, 
beauty and youth. The .spiritual blending with 
materialistic hankerirrg gives men real wealth, adding 
to their beautc- arrd the spirit of couth. The book 
cvhich rrrust arouse serious thought and attention, is 
issued by Messrs. Ganesh & Co. of Madras — which 
enterprisirrg firm, prompted by the desire that the 
minds arrd heart of Irrdia’s youth should be profiled 
by the experience of Prof. T. L. Vascvani (echo is at 
once a poet, a seer and an idealist) have embarked 
uporr the “Greater Iirdia Series”. They have issued 
three mrrrrbers and propose to issue one every month 
ot Professor Vasevani’s cvritings. The Professor’s call 
for a neev study of Indian culture and a neev socio- 
economic construction of the village life must find a 
responsive echo in this country. 

The anoiivmous authors of the bulky book called 
The Theosophical Movement deserve cvell of the 
general reader and the student of Theosophc’ for their 
luminous history and careful survey extending over 
the half a century from 1S75 to 1925 ; and .so do also 
the cvell-knocvn American publishers (R. P. Dutton ft 
Co., 6 St, Fifth Avenue, Neev York, U.S.A.) for their 
enterprise, .\dherents of the Theosophical teachings 
and those interested in a movement cvhich in fifty 
vears has spread over all portions of the civilize,! 
world cvill find in this first collected and authentic 
history a valuable book. The authors, themselves 
students of Theosophy and not member.-- c/f any of the 
different sects, have presented a cvhollv impersonal 
view of the movement, cvhich is therefore an unbiassed 
sketch. The book is based upon a series of articles 
cchich appeared for several months in the magazine. 
Theosophy. They have been thoroughly revised by 
the authors ; a large amount of additional material has 
been incorporated and the history of the movement 
brought up to the present moment. Among 
many significant phases of the subject here 


presented, are : The life of Madame Blavatsky and 
an appraisal of her work, the personality, experiences 
and theosophical record of Colonel Olcott and Wm. 
Q. Judge, Doctor Besant and the question of successor- 
ship ; her work evith Col. Olcott and Mr. Judge, schism 
in the Theosophical Society caused by accusations 
concerning the personal conduct of some of the 
leaders, the Tingley sect and its relations to true 
Theosophy-, and a forecast of the movement until 
1975. It would thus be seen that the book is compre- 
hensive and is the only book which adequately covers 
the subject and which is esstntial to the complete 
understanding of Theosophy. We commend it strong- 
ly to all Theosophists and to students of the great 
international movement. 

European Non-officials in the Indian Legislature 
(7921-1920), by Mr. Kdwin Haward. (Pioneer Press, 
.Vllahabad) has been compiled bj’ the editor of the 
Pioneer, with a view to popularize the record of the work 
of the European representatives. The one complaint 
against the (old style) Anglo-Indians before the pre- 
Reform days was that as a bodv' they blindly identified 
themselves with the Government and were agin 
Indian public interests. Mr. Haward’s object is to 
show that Reforms of 1919 have changed their angle 
of vision and that at least in self-protection they have 
thrown in their lot with the Indian politicians, if not 
completely, at anv- rate to a reasonable extent. To 
show this the speeches of the European representatives 
are surveyed and summarised. Apart from the primary 
object of the book, it is of interest and utility to 
others as presenting a well-written sketch of the work 
of the European members the Legislative Assembly and 
the Council of State during the first five years of their 
existence. 

Ne.xt perhaps to Germanj’, America is the land the 
publishers of which are famous as adepts in putting 
forth exceptionally good literature in the sphere of 
text-books These, which for obvious reasons, are not 
original works but compilations, are nonetheless 
valuable and are eminently successful in achieving 
their object of imparting sound, wholesome and 
accurate information to seekers after knowledge. Of 
the manv American series of text-books, one of the 
best and most useful is that known as “The Hand-book 
series,” which is issued by the firm of “The H. W. 
Wilson Company” of New York (U.S.iV.) and the 
latest addition is Slavonic Nations of Yesterday and 
To-day, edited by Mr. S. Stanoyevich. The design of 
this volume is to afford the reader a general view of 
the Slavonic nations by bringing together select read- 
ings about them from the earlier to the present time. 
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It is made for popular use and information, and to 
occupv a vacant field. There are many books dealing 
with the subject, but most of them are in the original 
and inaccessible to Hnglish-knowing or English-speak- 
ing people. The editor has here brought together 
a large number of highly informative and very read- 
able e-xanrples of the most important writings, and 
also practical illustrations of the rise of learning, 
imagination and creative power which finally brought 
about the liberation of the Slavonic races. There are 
separate chapters on Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia. 
Vugosiavia and Bulgaria ; also a very useful select 
bibliograiiliy. The book is tlius a valuable compendium 
of general information about the Slavs. 

For several centuries past the Chinese were under 
the disability of want of protection in the lands they 
emigrated to. Their suffering and their risk of life 
were enormous. In the early years of the seventeentii 
century between twenty thousand and thirty thousand 
Chinese were slaughtered or committed suicide in 
the rhillippine Islands, and at Batavia in ii-jo as many 
as ten thousand Chinese lost their lives, while manv 
fled to the mountains wliere they were protected by 
independent rulers. It was not till iS6o t'lat 
the Government tliought it fit to protect the emigrant', 
and from that period till igog their xjosition wa- jiass- 
able, and from 1909 onwards the Government were 
making treaties with various countries for tlie proper 
treatment of the Chinese. The Chinese arc to be 
found in Russia, India, Burma, Siam, the Frencii 
Asiatic Empiie, Netherlands Indies, Mexico, Canada 
and Central and South America, but in Canada, 
America and Australia they .still arouse the jealousy 
and antagonism of the labour elenieiit.s in those 
countries. Professor MacNair’s book on Cbine^e 
emigration called The Chinese Abroad iConimercial 
Press Ltd., Shanghai) gives to the subject the 
impress of autJioritv and it may be hoped t’crt 
foreign governments will now' give the problem 
that attention which it deserves. Professor Mac- 
Nair lias jmt togetlier in this volume a mass 
of useful information, and told tlie story in an 
interesting way .\n attenijit is made to give a survey 
of the Chinese people who have settled in various part., 
of the world, and to give the number and standing of 
the Chinese emigrants in different countries. The 
book is instructive — and a jjenisal of this account of 
the Chinese abroad rannot fail to impress one with 
tlie sterling qualities of the emigrants noted for their 
thrift, jjroving themselves to be useful, eapable, and 
law-abiding citizens, wherever they take up their 
abode As tlie relation of foreigners in China and 
Chinese abroad is a close one, when once a stable 


government is formed, it is safe to say that China 
will demand the same treatment fur her subjects in 
alien lands as .she accords to foreigners living in 
China Profes.sor MacNair’s research on the Chinese 
abroad will assist government agents and Chinese 
diplomats to understand their prolilein, and thus helj> 
to bring about friendshiji between Chin.a and foreign 
nations. It is a liighly meritorious work. 


CURRENT ENGLISH FICTION. 

(Issued by Messrs. 3V. Collins & Co., Ltd , 
4S, Pall Mali, London). 

Mr. L- Adams Beck’s new novel called The 
Treasure of Ho is a novel with a rich Far Eastern 
background. The hero, a young Englishman living in 
Peking, visits “a lost Buddhist temple beyond the 
Western Hills” — and there he finds thrills and wealth 
and love. The wicked old I‘.m]iress Dowager of China 
very nearly ends the career of John Mallerdean, and 
he sees many strange things during his adventures 
in Mongolia. Few writers have the iiower of inter- 
preting the occultism and mysticism of the East so 
convincingly and picturesquely to the Western mind, 
as the author of The T)casiirc of Ho. 

The Moaled (inini^e is a thrilling story of the 
adienturcs of Delia de Burgh and her mother in a 
lonely Suffolk house of which they have become the 
tenants. The owner of the house is understood to be 
abroad and tlie jilace is run by the butler. Crouch, a 
sinister figure, .and his wife, who has a terrible jiast. 
Many gliosts haunt the Mo.ntcd Grange, and Delia and 
her mother are in great peril, but at the most terrible 
moment Delia’s lover comes to save her. The story 
is unfolded with dramatic intensity. 

The American novelist, IMr. Tuttle, tlinu.gh his 
Western romances are very iiopular in his own 
country, i, yet little known in Great Britain. iMcssrs 
Collins believe he is certain of ,a great future, an.l 
have arranged to publish bfKiks bv him at regular 
intervals. He can construct a tlinlling plot and he 
tells his story with great vi.gour and humour, as 
Would be clear to reader of his new liook called Ghost 
Tiails. 

Old ir/nc is probably the best novel Jlis.s Phyllis 
Bottome lias written. The subject with which it deals 
has not yet been treated in English fiction, nanielv, 
the break-up of the Austrian aristocraev after the 
abdication of the Emperor at the conclusion of the 
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war. Jlis^ Bottome takes a typical family, the house 
of Wolkenheimb, and shows how each of its members 
after the crash struggles out of the debris, and faces 
the future. One becomes a swindler, another a prac- 
tical idealist, another commits suicide, and so on, and, 
as a foil. Miss Bottome introduces a young American 
girl who stands for the spirit of re-birth and fresh 
hope. '1 he people who have viewed with sympathy 
tlie heroic, and at last successful efforts of Austria to 
rise again, will find Hiss Bottome’s vivid and con- 
vincing pjictures of that time of enthralling interest. 

Dangerous Ages was one of the great successes 
of the sjjring of 1921. It is the story of a group of 
people, tnainlv women, of four generations, and is 
told with that dispassionate ruthlessness which makes 
all Miss ilacaulay’s novels so palatable and stimulat- 
ing. She has what few modern writers possess — a 
definite ])hilosophy and a consistent attitude of mind, 
and every reader of Poitcrism knows that she has a 
great and unfailing wit. In Dangerous Ages the more 
futile and despicable side of psycho-analysis is 
admirably shown up through the character of that 
delightful charlatan, Mr. Craddock. 

In 1S5.S a philanthropic young person. Miss 
Charlotte Smith, was escorting forty orphans to San 
I'rancisco when the ship was wrecked, and the 
survivors— Jliss Smith, the orphans, a doctor, and 
some others, landed on a desert island. Those sailors 
who had escaped deserted them the ne.\t day in the 
boats. There thet' remained unvisited for some 
seventr years, with little to disturb the monotony 
bevond the adventures of the Doctor, who was secured 
in turn by Jliss Smith and a shark. .Ml this is con- 
tained in chapter one. The second chapter opens in 
1922 at Cambridge, where lived the descendants of 
one of the sailors who deserted — a professor and his 
three children. A document and chart coming into 
the professor’s hands, left by his dead grandfather, 
telling the story of the marooning of Jliss Smith and 
the orphans, the professor and his family voyage out 
to the island and find there a thriving community 
and Orphan Island is chiefly concerned with the coni- 
niunitv and the relations of it to the professor an 1 
his family. 

Irene in the Centre by Hannath Yates is an inter- 
esting production. The interest in this highly promis- 
ing First Novel is not much in the plot as the people ; 
the characters of the three men are extremelv well drawn 
and sharply contrasted, whilst Nina — the heroine— 
is a very real person, and the development of her 
character is subtly shown. Miss Yates’s style is te- 


markabh’ mature, and she commands a pungent and 
ready wit. The treatment is modern, but modern in 
the best sense; the psychology is profound and wise, 
and free from that morbid taint wdiich has been the 
curse of so much of the work of the younger school. 

Through the medium of IMr. Crofts, the most 
famous cases in which that brilliant investigator — 
Inspector French — was concerned are being recorded, 
and The Cheyne Mystery is the second. When 
young Cheyne first found things going wrong and 
that a very dangerous gang of criminals were 
unpleasantly interested in him, he tried to outwit them 
on his own; however, when things got very serious 
and his life was attempted, he decided to go to the 
Y’ard. From then French comes into the case, and 
carries out one of his typical investigations by his own 
particular method — that untiring t’noroughness direct- 
ed by flashes of inspiration, which was the secret of 
his unfailing success. .V very pleasant young person 
named Joan plays a prominent part in the book. 

In Agatha Christias’ Murder of Roger Ackroyd, 
M. Poirot, the hero of The Mysterious Affair at Stiles 
and other brilliant ineces of detective deduction, 
comes out of his temporary retirement like a giant 
refreshed, to undertake the investigation of a peculiar- 
ly brutal and mysterious murder. Geniuses like 
Sherlock Holmes often find a use for faithful 
mediocrities like Dr. Watson, and by a coincidence it 
is the local doctor who follows Poirot round, and 
himself tells the story. Furthermore, as seldom 
happens in these cases, he is instrumental in giving 
Poirot one of the most valuable clues to the mystery. 

The Diamonds by Mr. J. S. Fletcher is the story 
of the most sinister jewels in all fiction. On every 
man ther- had an hypnotic effect, inflaming his 
cupidity, destroying his self-control, till he killed for 
them, only to die in his turn. The talented author tells 
such a story of crime magnificently. He regards this 
as one of his best books, and every reader will agree 
with him. The Diamonds is a capital story — absorbing in 
intere.st and skilfully constructed in its plot. We 
shall watch with interest lot P'letcher’s literary career. 

The Owl Taxi has already been a great success. 
Mr. Footner has made a .great name as a writer of 
my'.tcry stories. The success which attended the 
publication of this book in the more expensive edition 
is certain to be emulated at this price, and anv one 
buying it can be certain of excitement. From the 
moment that the body is found m the middle of the 
night on the floor of the taxi, to the last page, there 
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is a continuous series of thrills, plots and counterplots. 
The pace is terrific, but not so fast that it prevents 
the development of a very delightful little love story. 

The Ponso}i Case is what is called a problem novel, 
novel. Who murdered Sir William Ponson ? That is the 


problem to which the author of this story sets his 
readers in the opening chapter, and he shows the 
utmost ingenuity in its solution. As in his other 
mysteries his web of suspicion is so cunningly woven 
that it involves in turn several actors in the drama, 
till the reader’s interest is so aroused that he has to 
finish the book at a sitting. 
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THE MAIN ISSUE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By Mr. C. F. Andre\vs. 


Since I came back from South Africa at the 
beginning of lilay, the question has very often 
been put to me by the most thoughtful people 
uho have approached me with questions on 
the South African Indian problem : 

“What is the main issue out there? What 
is it more than anything else that our Indian 
people are up against? Why is it really and 
truly that the South African whites cannot 
endure even a handful of Indian settlers in a 
vast sub-continent, which is nearly as big as 
India itself and is more than three quarters 
empty? Why are these South African whites 
so determined to turn the Indians out of South 
Africa?’’ 

The question is a composite one, but it all 
amounts to the same thing, namely, a wonder 
and dismay in India that the white comniunity 
should be so utterly selfish as to be determined 
on the exclusion of Indians altogether if possible 
from South Africa. For that and nothing less 
than that is the meaning of the Asiatic Bill 
which has just been withdrawn under extreme 
])ressure from a united Indian people and Indian 
Government, Iroth working together in this 
matter in a way they were not able to do on 
any other subject. 

At first, wheir a visitor comes out from 
India and starts his own investigation, the 
whole stress will be laid by the white community 
on the economic competition which makes it 
impossible for the white man to live side by 
side with the Indian shop-keeper and trader. 
This ‘economic competition’ argument is the 


stock-in-trade of everv- white man who debates 
the question and is ready to enter into the 
controversy for his fellow' whites. His argu- 
ment will run somewhat as follows : — 

“You see, Hr. Andrews, it is the case of 
the brown rat and the black rat over again. 
You know' how wherever the brown rat gets a 
hold of a ])lace, the black rat has no chance. 
Sooner or later, he is eaten out by the brown 
rat. Now it is just the same with the Arab. 
(.Vo/e. — The Indian I\iussalman trader in South 
Africa is always called the ‘Arab.’ C. F. A. I 
He can live on the ‘smell of an oil rag’ and 
sleep under his counter and he never thinks of 
educating his children. He sits there all day 
long in his shop, rak.ng in the money; and no 
decent white man has the least chance of 
competing with liim. Good God ! what an 
existence ! He is ready to go on working, 
behind the short doors, to midnight and gets up 
at sunrise every morning. He doesn’t drink. 
He doesn’t smoke. He looks at every half- 
penny bit before he spends it, and all the while 
he is jhling up a fortune which he sends over 
to India. He does no good here and he is no 
benefit to this country. He gives nothing in 
charity. All he does is to save up money to 
send to his relatives in Bombay.’’ 

If any one were to take the trouble to 
analyse that story of the ‘Arab’, sentence by 
sentence, he would soon find how' very little 
truth there is in it. I have lived in the houses 
of these ‘Arabs’ and have shared their hospital- 
ity, and I could state from my own cxpericiice 
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that the account given above is a pure myth. 
If, however, the enquiry from India brings 
forward aii}' facts to dispror-e what may perhaps 
be called for short the “smelh of an oil rag” 
theory (for that ]>hrase unfortitnately has caught 
oil in South Africa and is invariably qnotedq 
then at once another theory is brought forward 
wliich is also economic in its main aspect. I 
will try to e.xplaiii this also but it will need our 
introduction. 

There is a hill overlooking the port of 
Durban, in Natal, called the ‘Berea’, somewhat 
similar to klalabar Hill overlooking the city of 
Bombay. As Durban is very liot and tropiical 
for a great part of the year, this hill of ‘Berea’, 
which is quite accessible from the business 
quarter of the town, is much coveted by the 
Europeans. Tliey build their mansions there 
and enjoy the cool breexes. But recently some 
audacious Indians, who belong to the same shop- 
keeping tyiie, and are called by the whites 
'Arabs’, have ventured into these sacred 
European precincts and dared to build their 
own houses on tlie hill called the ‘Berea.’ Let 
us now hear a typical white man talking about 
this and mentioning it as the real cause, why 
the Indian is so disliked and must l.)e driven out 
of the country. He would talk as follows : — 

‘‘Well, IMr. Andrews, you’re a white man 
after all and can understand a white man’s 
feelings. It was all very well when these Arabs 
kept themselves to themselves and lived down 
ill the Centre of the town and sle]>t on their 
business premises. But now, if you please, 
some of them have got so eaten up with conceit 
that they want to imitate the white man. They 
ride about iii their Rolls-Royce motor-cars and 
tliee' have actuallj- bought proj.'C-rty on the 
‘Berea’ and have bnih their own houses next 
door to decent Eur'g.'eans. You can see at once, 
can’t you, what brh leads to? ( )nly work it 
out ! First of all, this white nuni has to ])Ut up 
with all sorts of tilings tliat the Indian dries 
whicli th.e white man dislikes. You see tiotlies 
lianqing out of the wuidiows all round the 
house. Here will he infernal music plavcd in 
tile backyard all througli tlie night ; and if von 
send some one round to protest he is insulted 
So things go on till tlie European can stand it 
no longer and is obliged to leave that (juarter. 
So you see, (Mr Andrews, what happens is just 
this. The moment it is known tliat any Arab 
or Indian of any sort has purchased a house on 
the Berea , then immediately all the propertv 


everi'where round is depireciated in value. The 
market price of all the property round goes 
down fifty p>cr cent You ma\- say that after 
all this is competition. But, klr Andrews, it 
is unfair competition, and the white man is 
not able to stand it and what’s more, he’s not 
going to stand it. The Arab has got to quit.” 

Here again, when we get down to hard facts 
and analyse the figures on v.diich sucli ewideiice 
is liased, we find that there is extraordinarily 
little solid ground for the evidence to stand on. 
Instead of hundreds of such houses on the 
‘Berea’ such as tliis alarming white propaganda 
implies, tliere are just four houses, owned by 
Indians; and even m these, — with, I believe, 
only one exception, — Indians themselves are 
not living. And when the property figures are 
anaE'-ed again we find that instead of going 
down ill value the property' round Indian sites 
has actuall_\- gone up. The case is such a 
hollow one that it would not stand cross- 
examination for a single moment. Indeed the 
greatest part of the case brought forward 
against the Indians on the v^^elect Committee 
was tliis very jioint which we might call, for 
short, by the name of the ‘Berea’ argument; 
for it is only used about tills one spot called ihe 
‘Berea’. 

W’e were very amused to find letters in the 
papers warning the w.Iiites of South -Africa 
about tlie dreadful fate ch' (Malabar Hill which 
was said to bo the ‘Berea’ of Boinba.v. Once, 
it was said, IMalal-ar Hill was practically 
re^er\ed f<'r the white p.eople, wlio needed it, 
because, being white, they could not stand the 
heat of Bcinbax- City itself, just as the whites 
in Keiiva needed the Kenya Highlands because 
they could not stand the heat of the Kenya 
Lowlands. But now, — so it was reported in 
South ekfrica, — the Parsecs had bought up the 
whole of (Malabar Hill and turned the whites 
out of it. In the same way, the ‘Arabs’ would 
soon buy up the whole of the ‘Berea’ and 
turn the whiles out of that, if they did not take 
action at once. It would appear that there is a 
con--t lilt correspondence between the wliite 
traders in India and the whites in Africa and 
tliat these stories constantlv get across from one 
side to the oth.cr. While we were out there in 
Cap.e Town this time, struggling to make the 
true po-^itioii in India known, a merchant, 
whose name I nave forgotten, came over from 
Calcutta to Durban on business and at once 
told the press in South Africa, that there was 
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no agitation at all in India over the Asiatic 
Rill ; that the Indians cared nothing about it ; 
tl’.at he had been in India thirt.v years and knew 
India through and through, and they could 
rel\' on his inforinatiun ; that he would adtise 
the whites in South Africa to get on with the 
Bill ajul not mind what a few interested 
politicians said about the matter ; that the 
whites in India were all one with the whites in 
South Africa, Xot a word of all this was true. 
The merchant in question, who had spent thirty 
years in India, had probably not gone far away 
from his office and his bungalow and his club. 
Nevertheless, he spoke as though he knew 
India and his words carried great weight. It 
was only by immediate authoritative contradic- 
tion that they could be counteracted. 

To show how 'far these two ‘eC' nomic’ 
arguments, which I have related above, have 
carried weight I hjund that when arguing the 
whole matter out with different members of the 
South African Union Cabinet, including Cieneral 
Hertzog and Dr. Halan, these very reasons we^c 
brought forward as the grounds for repatriating 
the Indians and, if possible, driving them out of 
the country. There seemed to he very little 
realisation how exceedingly hollow they were, 
and h-ow easily they could be refuted. Indeed, 
it was with something like amazement that the 
members of the .^elect Committee witnessed for 
the first time the statistics brought forward 
from the Natal Covernment’s own records 
which proved tlieir liollowness. 

What, then, is the ical objection against the 
Indians, if this economic objection can he so 
]jali)ably ])roved to be fallacious. It is true that 
it is stiread abroad everywhere and thai like 
everj’ legend it grows stronger merely by re- 
petition. All the same, a legend is a legend ; 
and a mere legend cannot ade(juately account 
for a sentiment so strong as this anti-Indian 
sentiment in South Africa, especially in Natal 
and the Transvaal. 

Sometimes, I have almost been driven back 
to the the{)ry that the prejudice is unaccount- 
able, There is a rhyme in English about an 
unfortutiate iterson named Dr. Fell, with whom 
I have been tempted to compare the Indian in 
South Africa. The rhyme runs; — 

“I do not like you. Dr. P'ell, 

The reason why I catinot tell. 

But this I know and know full well, 

I do not like you. Dr. Fell.” 


Is the Indian in South Africa, I have been 
tempted to ask myself, in the same misfortune 
as Dr. Fell, not liked br' the white man in South 
Africa, but unable to discover why he is dis- 
liked ? Is tiiat the explanation of the objection 
against the Indian, which is so strong that it is 
driving him out of the country ? 

Here again, the cause is not big enough for 
the effect. There is no coefficient. But when 
wn come to the colour question, we at once get 
into a region where cause and effect are equal 
and explain one another. Indeed, it may be 
said without any reservation, that the longer 
one star's in South Africa and feels bj' daily 
experience the intensity of the colour prejudice, 
the more one is driven to the conclusion that 
this and this alone is tlie real cause why Indians 
are to be driven out of the countrj', if possible ; 
and that the excuse of economic competition 
and what I have called the ‘Berea’ argument are 
mere camouflage, things put forward to screen 
the ultimate objection, namely, the colour bar. 

It was of great interest to me one day, while 
tiavelling from Johannesberg to Durban, to meet 
two average Europeans, who were both Britishers 
from Natal, going back Home, and to discuss 
with them the Indian problem. During the 
first part of our conversation they clung des- 
perately to the economic argument. But as 
they had never studied the question and had 
come very little into business contact with 
Indians, it was not difficult to drive them from 
one line of defence to another until they had 
to abandon their whole position. But this did 
not weaken in tlie very least their determina- 
tion to eote for the Asiatic Bill in order to get 
rid of the Indian from South Africa. As they 
were very kindh'-natured and not at all 
annoved by the persistence with which I 
pressed the matter home, I went on asking 
them what they considered to be the real 
objection to the Indians. Then one of them 
said to me as follows : — 

‘‘You sec, 3Ir. Andrews, this country is 
like no (ither country in the world except the 
(Id slave t^tates of America, such as Kentucky 
and Tennaseren. \Ve whites are in the minority 
and yet we are masters of the country. What 
is more we must remain masters and we mean 
to do so. And here all the time, when we are 
trying to keep the mastery, the Asiatic comes 
in and claims all sorts of special privileges, 
which he cannot get from us unless we give 
them to the ‘natives’ at will. But the time 
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hasn’t come yet to give these things to the 
‘natives’. If we did so, we should be driven 
out of the country. The ‘natives’ outnumber 
u? by five to one already ; and this may be as 
much as ten to one in twenty years’ time. 
Tlierefore, all day long we have this one fear, — 
tlie fear about what is going to happen to our 
children when they grow up. Are they going 
to be ot er-ru.n by the natives ? Are the natives 
going to get the upper hand? Is this country, 
M). .'Indrexcs, going to be a black country or a 
'iJu'te country} 

“That is the question of all C|uestions which 
we have got to face. If you had a family and 
mere married with a home and wife and 
children and couldn’t leave this country, but 
bad settled in it for good, you would be asking 
that riuestii n to your.'Clf day and night, ju.st 
as we are asking it to (mrselves, i\[r. Andrews. 
Don’t misjudgo us. It’s not all selfishness. 
It’s not a mere colour prejudice in the ordinary 
sense, of the word. It's rather, witli us, a code 
of honour, a reli.gion. We’ve got to keep this 
country white, whatever happens. It’s a matter 
of Self-preservation, or rather preser\-ation of 
the white race. And as you know, self-preser- 
vation is the first law of nature. We have to 
preserve, not ourselves and our families only, 
but the white race. We have to preserve it 
for posterity, and not let it get swamped by 
this black race. That’s wliy we can’t gi\e 
power to the negro. No, IMr. Andrews, the 
moment we did so, our day would be over ; the 
white race would be nowliere.” 

“Hut” I asked impatienth', “you have not 
yet told me your objection to the Indian. 
Where does he come in?” 

“Haven’t told you !” my companion replied, 
“Why ! I have been telling you all the while. 
How on earth are we to keep the native 


in his place, if the Indian is clamouring 
incessantly for more rights, while the Mceroy 
of India and the British Prime Minister are both 
holding lip a ’nig stick at us threatening to beat 
us if we don’t .grant them ? We have had 
enough of this and we are determined, if we 
can, to Settle this question once and for all. 
We must get this third party the Indians out 
of the way. Then we shall be able to deal 
with our native question, fairly and squarely. 
But as long as the Asiatic is here, complicating 
our native question, we are quite certain to 
have trouble.” 

-The other Englishman had been listening 
to our argument with great attention. So I 
turned to him and said ; 

“Is that your opinion also?” 

He answered without a moment’s hesita- 
tion : “Yes, that’s my opinion also, and it’s 
the opinion of a great many thinking white 
men in Natal. Don’t go away with a wrong 
impression. We haven't got any special 
grudge against the Asiatic ; but we are annoy- 
.cd with ourselves for having brought him in ; 
and now we find that he’s in the way. We 
want to settle the native question, as that other 
.gentleman says, ‘fairly and squarely’ ; but we 
cannot give rights to the Asiatic, who, after all, 
i? a forei.gner, and reduce them to our own 
natives, who are a part of this country. So we 
feel tliat, if pos.sible, we must reduce the 
number of Indians, as Dr. Malan says, to the 
irreducible minimum ” 

With this, the long day’s discussion ended, 
and we turned to other subjects which were 
less controversial ; but I learnt that day almost 
by heart this one lesson, that the main issue, 
below and behind the Indian question, is the 
‘native policy’. Only in relation to that, can 
the Indian issue be truly judged. 
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BRITAIN AND INDIA. 

By Major D. Graham Polk. 

{Hony. Sccy., British Conn'iiitce on Iiiaian A ffairs, t 


We had in July last in the House of 
Commons the annual debate on India. For 
those who take an interest in India and Indian 
affairs it was not only dull but intensely 
depressing. There are some 615 members of 
the House of Commons, and there were 
probably not 40 members present at any time 
during the debate. When this fact was brought 
to the notice of the Chairman half-way through 
the debate, a count was called and members 
rushed in from the terrace and the smoke 
rooms and left immediately after the count had 
been taken. We must face the fact that in 
Great Britain and in the Hovise of Commons 
there is little or no interest in India. One could 
count on one’s fingers the number of IMembcrs 
of Parliament who are rcalb- interested in 
Indian affairs either from the point of view of 
India’s Swaraj or from the point of view of the 
Die-hards. 

Some of us have for years done our best to 
foster and encourage an interest in India, and 
I may mention in this connection particularly 
Mr. George Lansbury, iM. P. who has in practi- 
calh' every issue of Lansbury's Labour Weekly 
had either an article or some paragraph or 
paragraphs dealing with Indian matters in an 
endeavour to bring home to the workers in this 
country a realisation of their responsibility. 
There is comparatively little support for this 
work from India, and those of us, who devote 
a great portion or all of our time to the educa- 
tion of the British public and of members of the 
British Parliament on Indian affairs, have to 
work with little encouragement but with con- 
siderable criticism both in India and in Great 
Britain. 

There are a number of Members of Parlia- 
ment, chiefly on the Conservative benches, who 
have spent a considerable part of their lives ;n 
India, generally as officers in the Army. Aiiy 
one who knows India at all realises the practical 
impossibility of such a man ever really know- 
ing any Indian on terms of real friendship. 
Colonel Applin, Conservative M. P. for Enfield, 


who has spent many 3'ears in India, objected 
to statements made in the House of Commons 
the other day by Dr. Haden Guest, Labour 
member for the Southwark Division of London, 
i-egarding the ancient pre-Christian civilisation 
of India and in rebuking him Colonel Applin, 
in his superior way, remarked that civilisation 
had been brought to India b\- iklexander the 
Great about ;26 B. C. 

Sir Frank Nelson, who described himself as 
one who had returned from permanent 
residence in India more recently than anyone 
in the House of Commons, in answer to a 
Labour member’s statement of the poverty' and 
malnutrition in India, gave it as his experience 
that the ordinary daily diet of an Indian peasant 
was in no sense inferior to that of “a high-class, 
wealthy, Indian gentleman.” Another Conser- 
vative member, Brigadier-General Brown, 
expressed his considered opinion that communal 
riots could be prevented and thousands of lives 
saved by sending ‘‘another cavalry regiment or 
two” from this country’ to India. Brigadier- 
General Charteris, Conservative member for 
Dumfries, also spoke from the experience he had 
gained in India, and said that every person in 
India who had any form of edrreation at all 
endeavoured to get into Government service, 
not only because the wages were higher, but 
also, to his regret, because they’ could make 
money in other v, ay’s. By' that, I assume, he 
intended to convey' that the Indian in Govern- 
ment service, in contradistinction to the 
Britisher, was alway’S ready to take bribes. 

Air. Pilcher, another Conservative AI. P. who 
has lived in India, tried to make the House 
believe that the Indian miner — admittedly the 
worst paid in the world — was really quite a well 
off individual. In actual point of fact, said Air. 
Pilcher, he is so well off as an agriculturist that 
he rarely troubles to work as a miner more than 
3 or 4 days a week. The factory' workers’ 
standard of life, their wages, and their comfort, 
he stated, are very’ much higher than the 
average standard of comfort of the agriculturist 
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classes. I can only say that from my o\vn 
observation and knowledge their standard of 
life and housing conditions in India are such as 
still leave much to be desired. 

On the other hand, IMessrs. Thomas John- 
ston, Labour H. P. for Dundee, Snell, Scurr, 
Thurtle and others, endeavoured to put before 
the House of Commons the other side of the 
picture, but all the speeches were delivered to 
practically empty benches. 

I have attended, I think, practically every 
first-class debate in the House of Commons this 
session, and none has been so dull, so dreary, 
or so lacking in interest to the ordinarj’ M. P. 
oi to the public as the debate on Indian affairs. 
W'hy is this ? We are accustomed to hear from 
Sir Wichael O’Dwyer and other die-hard 
speakers, that we are the trustees for the down- 
trodden masses of India, and only the other 
day that ex-Governor, in addressin.g the Empire 
Workers’ Union, spoke of the mockery of 
introducing into India a system of Parliamen- 
tary local self-government based on the 
principles of self-determination. 

In spite of all appearances here to the 
contrar}', and in spite of many appearances to 
the contrary in India, there is no doubt that 
engrained in the British people there is a 
fundamental sense of justice. I have spoken 
on Indian affairs to audiences in many parts of 
England, Scotland and Wales, and have always 
received a most sympathetic and encouraging 
hearing. We are living here in a small island 
intensely industrialised. L'nemploymcnt, bad 
housing and malnutrition of the masses, are 
always with us. It is only natural that a 
candidate for Parliament standing for any 
constituency should interest himself and gam 
the approval of his constituents by concentrating 
on the matters that seem to affect most nearly 
their everwlay lives. India is far away, Indian 
politics and problems do not touch tliem 
personally, whereas bad housing and unemploy- 
ment are cuer present v.itli them. The result 
is that by their lack of interest in, or attention 
to Indian affairs, these matters are left in the 
hands of a few who for one reason or another 
have made them their special study. 

Viceroys and Governors are appointed by the 
Government of the day. IMen sit for and pass 
examinations for the Indian Civil Service, 
Indian Police, and other services, and go off 
to India for a term of years, but the orclinarj- 


man in the street, who is, after all, the average 
British elector, knows just as little as before, 
and lias as little inducement as before to take 
any interest in Indian matters. 

It may l>e said, and with great force, that if 
British electors and a [embers of Parliament take 
so lirtle interest in India, they have no business 
to claim the right to govern that vast sub-conti- 
nent. That is true ; but we must remember 
that no change in the Gowninient of India can 
be made without the consent and act of 
Parliament, and no radical alteiations in India’s 
favour can be made without an educated 
electorate here pressing these questions on their 
[Members of Parliament. It is for that reason 
t'nat some of us are so anxious to educate not 
only [Members of Parliament, but the British 
ljublic as a whole, on Indian affairs and the 
justice of India’s claim to .Swaraj. No one has 
done more, no one, in fact, has done a tithe of 
tlie work in this respect on behalf of India, as 
that veteran worker. Dr. Annie Besant. The 
Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri has also done 
splendid work in that way when he has been 
in this country and has always had a very warm 
leception. Mr. George Lansbury and I try to keep 
up more <,r le.ss continuous work towanls tlie 
same end, I)Ut it is not a matter for individuals. 
It is a matter f(-r India, and it is a propaganda 
that must be taken up on a large scale. If 
that were done there would be no difficulty 
in having returned to Parlian’.ent men of all 
parties who were pledged to India's S''.‘araj, 
and no Goiernment could resist them Does 
India think this is wcjrth while? .So far she 
has not done so. Not only so — Indians have 
taken little or no interest in tlie work that some 
of us here arc trying to do from what we con- 
ceive to be a sense of justice towards tlieui. 

It i.s easy for India to criticise us here and 
■say wliat we ouglit to do Whilst realising the 
justice of such criticism, I want Indians to 
realise also the position of affairs here and the 
difficulties with which we are faced. A few of 
us are doing all we can. W'e have to a great 
extent permeated tlie Laliour Partv with a sense 
of the justice of India’s claim. W’hat is 
reiiuired is to piermeate the whole countrc' with 
these views, and that can only be done when 
Indians reali.se tliat tliis is their work and that 
if they believe that Sw araj for Iiula is a desirable 
goal, they must realise that it can onlj’ be 
achieved by, and in so far as, they are prepared 
to make sacrifices for it. 
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IS INCREASE IN FOREIGN TRADE A CORRECT SIGN 
OF ECONOMIC PROGRESS? 

By '\Ir. B. Ramachaxdra Rau, m.a., l.t. 


The oft-repeated signs of officially manufac- 
tnrecl prosperity’ indicative of the economic 
progress of the people under the British Rule 
are the following^ (/.c.l tlie increase in foreign 
trade, the expanding growth of our population, 
the absorption of gold, the increase in bankers’ 
clearing liouse returns, improved standard of 
living, rise in prices and wages, increase in 
government revenue, increase in railway traffic 
and industrial development. Any number 
of extracts in support of this view can be 
quoted from the annral iNIoral and iMaterial 
Progress reports of India and the annual 
Administrative Reports of the Provinces or the 
speeches of resprnsible British officials who have 
moulded the destinies of India. The increase 
in the agricultural wealth of the country is 
adduced by Lord Ronaldshay as a sign of the 
economic progress of the people. (i) 

Tliese tliin.gs should l>e clearly analysed to 
.show how far the prosperity of British India 
has been a reality or how far it has been due 
to administrative sophistry or circumlocutous 
official-reporting or the result of the imagination 
of the official apologists of the bureaucracy. 
Without going so far as to believe the remarks 
of Hyndman it can, however, he pointed out that 
his words contain a .gi'eat amount of truth. (2) 
\’arious passages can be quoted from Alacau- 
lay, Torrens, Digby, Hunter, Hyndman, Dutt, 


(1) See I.ord RonaliKhay “A Bird’s Itve view,” 

p. II. 9, 

U) See n, it. Ityiidman “The 'I'nith alxiiit 
India” — 

“The horrors <if peace may in many ways be 
worse than the liorrors of war” is a consideration 
which never enters tlieir niimis, still less affects their 
judgment. -\11 the tests of pia.sperity which they 
are to applv are not fullillcd. Population is iiicreUsinij 
rapidly, i)o\ erty is faiourable to generation. Ivxports 
are rapidly increasing; what is the amount of return? 
Railways have been budt over a large portion of the 
country; transport does not necessarily increase 
wealth. Vast irrigation works have been built; old 
irrig.itioii tanks have been allowed to decay through- 
out huge areas and the charges for the new water 
are heavy, rendered still heavier by the enforced use 
of government water to the cxclu.sion and shutting 
down of Indian wells.” 


Ranade, Naoroji, Gokhale, Dr. Besant, and 
Lajput Rai showing the evils arising out of the 
economic policy of the British Government. 

Though the Government officials lay undue 
stress oil the hopeful features of our economic 
1 rogress, economic disorder and lack of a 
definite scheme of economic reform embodying 
a definite ideal suitable to the psychology of our 
folk and their social instincts are tending to 
letard our progress. Instead of propelling the 
forces of betterment further economic disorder 
tends to disorganise and weaken the forces at 
work for our economic betterment. Our low per 
capita income, the small margin of taxable 
capacity, the inefficiency of labour, the chronic 
uiuleremployment of agricultural labour, the 
unemployment of the newly-arisen bourgeois 
class, the nature of our small and uneconomic 
holdings and the fragmentation of land, the 
position of middlemen tending to knock off a 
large portion of actual produce created either by 
the agriculturist or the factory labourer by the 
zamiiular or capitalist and the trading agent, the 
smallness of capital resources and their 
unorganised character, the absence of specialis- 
ing a.goncics as the Investment Trusts reducing 
the risks of our investments, the high mortality 
fi.gurcs due to the low vitality and prevalence 
of diseases and the illiteracy of our people even 
according to the modest test of our Census 
authorities and several other features, are 
sufficiently indicative of the slow pace of our 
economic progress under the British Rule. 

ir/m is to he blamed} 

Neither the Government nor the Indian 
National Con.gress nor the different political 
parties hear all these in mind and frame their 
schemes of economic reform. Any attempt of a 
piecemeal character to solve one particular 
economic disorder would tend to produce results 
of a least encouraging character. 

Although this is the situation in India it 
must be recognised that modern India is 
infinitely better than the India of the 
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transitional period from the native rule to the 
East India Company rule. The political con- 
fusion, the lack of proper communications, the 
high assessments on land and the disorganised 
conditions of trade, have all been mitigated and. 
the position of the average Indian of today has 
been infinitely bettered. But something more 
brilliant could have been achieved if the British 
Government had immediately carried out the 
recommendations of the various Commissions 
and sacrificed the Laissez-faire attitude towards 
the industries of the country. 

India's Foreign Trade. 

The situation of India in modern commerce 
is unique. Firstly, the country is so rich in 
agricultural produce and its people are so largely 
engaged in agriculture that it is less depeudent 
upon trade than is England or Germany. 
Secondly, the nature of her industries deter- 
mines that the country’s commerce shall be very 
different from that of France, England or 
Germantdi). Two-thirds of the exports are 
principally food-grains, oil-sceds, hides, raw 
jute, raw cotton (i.c.l prtKlucers ,ef)ods in brief 
the raw material of the oth.er countries’ 
industries. Ninety per cent of h.cr imports 
comprise mainly railway plant, machinery, 
cotton and iron manufactures, sugar, manu- 
factured tobacco (i.c.) consumers goods — pro- 
ducts in .general of large-scale manufactures of 
(dher countries. Although sh.e is slowly gaining 
gro'.md in the sidicre of th.e world’s trade’’ she 
is still unable to take th.e front rank among tlie 
trading nations f)f the world. Her conunerci.a! 
position is respectable hut not commanding. 

India’s commercial history dates from 
mythic ages, yet it lias been outside the pale of 
authentic history and the records of trade in 
olden times are obscure and a lamper elucidation 
of it requires a special treatise. It must pay 
special attention to the different trade routes. 
B' t it is sufficient for the !>urpose of our article 
to discuss th.e present position of trade between 
the years looo — Ce. I/ieutnant Waghorn brought 

(i) Ii! nrder t') a-'Cv.rt;iin pure tra<l<. figurts we 
must reduce imports l.y as the import fiyiires 

iiu lude sliiptiim; frt'cdif and ('.-ports would have to 
t’C in'n.as(d l,y 4"', as tliey do n-it inrlude frei.eht 
and are rorre-potidinoly umiervaiued See Sir 
Strachey’s i'inaiie at Statement — Financial State- 
ment. 

“From heiny the s-xth country in the world she 
has progrtsstd i,, the fifth place in the li.st of 
countries when arranged according to th.e niagnitude 
of ilieir externa! trade 


the first mail overland from Bombay in 1830. 
This overland route increased the trading inter- 
course with India. The completion of the Suez 
Canal connecting the waters of the IMediterra- 
iieaii and the Red Sea tended to expand the 
trade. India’s balance of trade had a humble 
beginuiug. Before the year 1S60 exports and 
imports were tending to an equilibrium point 
rvell-illustrating Ricardo’s famous remark that 
“the equation of international indebtedness is 
the law of international trade.’’ From that 
year onwards tlie expansion of India’s trade is 
a remarkable phenomenon. The following table 
shows this: — (Figures in Lakhs of Rupees) : — 


Quinqutnni 

.il -\vtrage 

Importa 

Export-, 

Excess of 
Export 

1S64-65 

to 1S08-69 

3175 

53?6 

2416 

1800-70 

to 1S73-74 

3304 

5625 

2321 

iS 74"75 

to 1S78-79 

3S36 

6032 

2196 

1S79-S0 

to I 88 5 -84 

5016 

790S 

2892 

18S4-S5 

to 18SS-89 

6151 

S864 

2713 

iSSc-go 

to 1S93-94 

7078 

10499 

3421 

1894-95 

to 1898-99 

7367 

10753 

33S6 

1S99-00 

to 1003-04 

8668 

12492 

4024 

1904-05 


10441 

15772 

5331 

1905-06 


1 121 1 

161S1 

4973 

!'.)o6-o; 


1172Q 

17703 

5972 

1907-08 


13(165 

1774S 

4083 

1 908-09 


12879 

15314 

2435 

IC1.09-10 


12265 

1879S 

6533 

lOIO-l I 


13370 

20926 

7626 

1 0 1 ! - r e 


14405 

22799 

S394 

1011-13 


1 6663 

24622 

7969 

’913-14 


19131 

24901 

3770 

Jf'!4-L5 


14403 

1S217 

3724 

3916-17 


16025 

24736 

8711 

lOlS-IQ 


1 64,’' 5 

24490 

8055 

logo- ’ I 


.'4714 

26539 

-8121 

ICig 1-22 


-27040 

24S65 

- 2175 

( >Lir 

foreign trade 

has increased not only in 


value hut in volume also The per capita 
expiorts from the country mi.ght be insignificant 
when compared with the other countries. But 
the mere fact of its increase cannot he doubted. 

'I'he reasons are not far to seek. Before i860 
h.oth the internal and external trade was 
limited witliin very small hounds as regards the 
kind of goods and the distance traversed. The 
rapid extension of the facilities of inland trans- 
portation, chiefly the railway and the 'canal, is 
the primary cause contributing towards this 
expansion, t^econdlv, the part that foreign 
ccu'italists played in expanding the volume of 
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trade aljroad and converting a purely agri- 
cultural country into an agricultural-industrial 
one, is also res; oiisible for this economic 
develoi)ment of the country. Tl.e establish- 
ment of 1 eace and a complete freedom .f trade 
allowing each, individual free to e-njoy the fruits 
of his labour without being robbed as i i the 
-ilo.gul era or in the days of political chaos 
following its breakdown, have also played an 
important part in improving the trade position 
of the couiitiy. 

HcUl' far forcig)! hade ;s' ati iiidicatioi} of 
ccoiia illic pio Cl rss ? 

Vdriters siu.ce tlte time of Manu were con- 
sidering the e::pansi''’ii of foreign trade as an 
infallible test of economic i rocress. Manu says 
that “foreign trade is the great revenue of the 
king, the '• n.our cf the kingdom, the noble 
profession of the merchant, the school of onr 
arts, the s -pply of our wants, the employment 
of cur pioor, the improvement of our lands, tlte 
nursery C'f our matiners, the walls of our 
Kingilom, the means ( f our treasure, the sinews 
of our war and tlte terror of our enemies’’. 

Dr. INfar'liall ad.vises !iis readers to inquire 
carefullv into the trade refriw hefore believing 
the oft-repeated remark that “the volume of 
foreign trade is a fairly ,gi od measure of a 
country's iirospierity. Mere volmne cif trade 
shews nctliing. It is only when industrial 
leaderskiip accompanies thi' growth in fo.reign 
traile can it taken as a true index of national 
j rosperity ’’ According to him the productix'e 
capacity is the real test o.f ecomaiiic progress. 
Tile growth in foreign trade may be due eitlier 
to “industrial progress wliich makes the nation’s 
industries ahead of similar industries of foreign 
cimntries th.us develoiiing her exjiort traile.’’ 
It may be due to “ind.ustrial decadence not 
perbap's pi'sitix'ely but relatively to other 
countries. ’’(il Trade is cmly between the 
indi'.-idunl members of the nation and the trade 
(f an individ.ual can, mg be taken as a fairly 
a' curate mea<'.ire of his iirospcrity unless lie is 
a nicrclnu'.t or .duqi-keeiier ha'diig trade a^ his 
niain imlustrv. lint if a man’s main business 
is to lua'idnc'e the trade test is most nntrnst- 
worthy. I'hough national wealth i' a better 
indication of economic ]irogrcss than trade 
li.gi tes, even this is not considered so good a 


11) Dr. A. ^lar.-jliall — Iiulu.'-:rv and Trade, p. 
to i6. 


test as national income, for the State’s demand 
on the individual’s income is not taken into 
account. (2) 

It is neither foreign trade nor national 
Wealth a part of which is owned by temporarily 
resident aliens, but it is tlie internal development 
in the real interests of the country and the 
children of the soil, that can increase the 
well-being of the nation. Growth in foreign 
trade which enables a few more Indians 
to earn some more h.wer wages while 
the higher wages ,go to aliens, cannot be 
taken as an indication of the real growth 
of onr national well-being. Opportunities 
for industrial emplo\-ment and more chances 
for profitable industry are not created by 
this foreign trade. L. S. Amery says : “the 
volume of trade more specially the volume of 
foreign trade bears no relation whatever to the 
national production or to the natii.nal well-being 
dupendent on it. The national interest in 
foreign trade lies not in its volume but wholly 
in its character as providing sustenance for 
industry or opportunity of employment. ”(3) 
Mr. Hirst says the same thing though in a 
different manner. “If trade is to be profitable 
to any country in proportion to its volume it is 
essential that it should l>usy itself only- with the 
imjiort of such commodities as tlie land is 
incapable of growing or liroducing and with the 
largest export of such commodities as the land 
can and does produce. ’’{4) Trade is never the 
cs'^cnce of national ecf.nomics. The standard of 
well-being i.f the masses must be the subject of 
national economics and the trade of the country 
has to he adapted to suit the requirements of the 
population. If national economic welfare has to 
be secured it can only be done by demanding 
less volume of imports in exchange of exports 
than our commercial rival and by gradually 
hi'ilding up a position of strength in the world’s 
markets. The trade balance must be invested 
in foreign countries which would increase the 
demand for our goods and manufactures. It is 
not the exports alone that shoirld be of such a 
chiaractcr as to furnish em.ployment to our 
people hut its imports also must be such as to 
secure fu.rthcr employment for large sections of 
o’.ir people who woidd convert them into finished 

I’) Dr. .V. Mar-;ha!l — Principles of Economics — 
r.k. li. cli. iv., p. 7. 

T.. Au’.ery — “Fandatiiental Fallacies of Free 

Trade,” p. oS. 

(4) II. llirsl— “Some Bu.sinc.ss Aspects of Tariff 
Reform,” p. y. 
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s;oo.ls ready for consumption. Thus, the sole 
aim of foreiyu trade must be di\'ertcd towards 
tlm- object of di'’er.dfyiiig' the industrial life of 
the Ceuntyv, securing a high standard of life for 
the people of the country and distributing the 
labour forces of the country in an even manner. 
Without securing these essentials it cannot be 
said that an isicrease in fmeign trade has really 
contributed anytliing substantial to our 
eC( iiomic progress. Tlie mere expansion of the 
foreign trade is ii' t a sufficient criterion od our 
ecoiK mic ]rrogress. India imports niaiiufactured 
gcods vhich no doubt enable the consumers to 
enjoy tlieiu at a low ’price bet tliey arc teii'ling 
to reduce the volume of indigeiicus mani'mc- 
trres and the Positi. n of labourers is thus 
reiideredi u'orse by such a procedure. Flor.risli- 
ii’g craft imliistrie.s hove sh wly disap'i’eared and, 
agriculture has 1 ecom.e the m.aiiistay <v th.ese 
artisans. It \w;,uld not be far wrong to say th.at 
foreign trade has rendered oiu' shilled artisans 
mere unskilled a.gricuit 'rists with a lower 
standard of living than hefere. So also the 
export trade of a nation must be so conducted 
as not to '-acrifice any instrument (jf domestic 
production for the sake of mere cl;eapt!css."‘' 
It is only wlieii the foreign pn'duet is a superior 
thing that we should .saeriiice the domestic 
product but it is better to acquire the skill that 
has contribuied towards the production of the 
superirr thing. Tile exportation of tilings to be 
receii'cd back in a manufactured sliaiie is only 
to deny tile opj.ortuiiity fi.r tlic develo’mie-nt of 
skill, talent and enterprise on the riart of the 
people. The carrying agency of the foreign 
trade must again b'C in the Iiands of the natii iial 
or dome-tic agents. Till tb'e invasion of India 
by the European p.ov, ers the Hindu merchants 
carried on the crustal and the .sea-bcnie trade 
aho. Barbosa der^r rll.-cs tl'.cm as verv s],Qru 
accountant^ and de.xterous iiierehants. Tlie loss 
o! our carrying trade must be dated to a \e’'v 
early date. The Portuguese, the Diitcli, and the 
English began to mom p.^ lise the coastal trad.g 
r, lu'lia and tliese Europe.ms as Rings of the 
Seas cr,nld lilo, bade any port, capture anv vessel 
and slmt gp Asiatie merehant.s within thc-ir 
ports and therefore they could and did slowly 
force the foreign and coasting trades ont of th.e 
namls of th.e Indians.’Pi i During the year- 
1S50 So the Eng'ish mercha'its f.ogan to 


'Se, Petu'e (r,,/er. ‘-'1 hr -W'- 

'll se,. ;>,,j iCri-liii.T ' g. 

rKtVL-cii riipia and I-'iie'l uid,” p. i 


O’ el of V.Valtt!.” 
nnm n iai Rt-la ioii-, 
j— 0 i. 


dominate in the export and import trade with 
the result that the trade jirofits hitherto enjoyed 
hy the pe-riple is ah.surbed hy the English traders 
who have usurped a preihiiiiinant position. It 
is not the loss of the profits alone that have to 
he condi'Ued. The-e ubiepuitous foreign 
merchants h.ave begun importing forei.gn com- 
modities with the result that th.e indigenous 
artisans and \'-f>rkers have been tlirown out of 
work. At the time of each Census we find the 
a.gricultnral vcpmkition on the increase. This 
“increasing rura'isa.ti, n’’ of th.e countrv lias 
lieen very a Ivcrsely commented on by Indian 
Economists from the time .-.f Ranad.e (gl It is 
indeed true that tlie better built and better 
armed merchant ships cf the fmei.gners did 
C'lnfer seme service by c.uTving our things at a 
lower freight r.ate and with greater amount of 
safety than th.e il!-ck,u and clumsily built 
Indian sailing icss^l-, Bc.t the harm that they 
have reiv.lered in ciriascukuirig the industrial 
skill of the people* and converting them into 
unskilled workers is far .sreater than the benefit 
conferred upon the producers. (, A 

Is there an exportable 'ampins} 

Indian economists s^y that the excess of 
exj’orts over imports caniuit he considered as a 
sign cf incrcasiipg wealth, “kfuch c,f this has 
b'eeii due to the Home chapgvs and the oft- 
(p.ioted jiolitical <lrain resulting out i f India’s 
‘■erv'tude to Britain ’'(p .\nother writer says 
that “India is a debtor nation and it is for this 
rea-(i;i that a large expr ig s"rplus has to he 
de'ceb'.p'g,; < ver and :ih' th.e co-,t of the imports 
she has to secure ^or the .-ufficieiicv of her life.’’ 
'I he redundant exports, accoi-'ling to these 
writers, are ( nly a ] aymeiit for India’s excess 
( f iu'. isibl.j d.ehts. Hence these economists 
argue that the favouraide balance of trade 
(x’isib'le) wliiclt i- ■-<) mi ch clieridied as tlic fore- 
runner c-f a millenium to our countrv is not 
really s ■. A tew .'.f tl’c in : artia! Flnglish 
statc'-meii like Uladstone ami [,ord Salisbury 
and ecoiio’ui-,t-; admit the fact that India obtains 
“iin equitable efp.dvaleiit return for her exports 
either ■ "f ('■ mnioUitieS nr of treasure.’’ J. S. 

w vr. (, l',.ie> P ‘‘I'A-sW 111 Ilufian Iieonoinics,’' 
Ji'il T'-Pti, 1 , j ■- — , 

h\ . 11 ■'■P Ti f.iu I! ,jii _\',<Pa,- Anraii'gareb,” 

h I-. ''n-iilfi-- tint di-pl,acement of 

! I'hiTi r- ; .-m Py riLi-cli.nit.s is an I’.nini.xed 

'-'--•in lo , -..lUy. 

'll K T hiiili. “Tnale, 'rraiisport and Tariff,” 
P er n'i(! ;i 
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Mill had undoubtedly the case of India in his 
mind when he was writing that a “country 
which makes regular (ncn-comniercial) pa\'- 
ments to foreign countries besides losing what 
it pays loses also something mofe by the less 
advantageous terms on which it is ft-nned to 
exchange its production for for/tigii commodi- 
ties. The paying country will give a higher 
price for all that it buys from the receiving 
country while the latter besides receiving the 
tribute obtains the exportable produce of the 
tributary country at a lower iirice.’’(i) 

Even granted that tlie exportable agricultural 
surplus really betokens prosperity we should 
institute a comparison with the other countries 
to faid out cur real pro.^perity. Mr. T. Gavin 
Jones has given us one set of figures comparing 
the per capita exports of the different 
countries(g). Barring China there is no other 
country in this world that is placed in such a 
situation as India. All other countries be they 
older countries or newh' settled ones enjoy a 
greater exportable per capita surplus. 

Before analysing the nature of our trade 
balance one wor<l (>f protest !■= needed as regards 
the oft-repeated remark that the British Govern- 
ment in order to hide the real nature of its 
rule and the consequent jiolitical drain arisiii.g 
out of its rule has been fe reed to promote the 
creation of an exportable surplus. One has only 
to refer to the past history of India to find out 
that India ahvavs used to enjoy a favourable 
balance of trade as its miinerous bandicraft.s and 
arts were in groat demand by the other 
countries. From the days of .‘^olomou to Hiram 
Indian goods were greatly in deniaud. Strabo, 
Niarchus, Ptolemy, ilegasthenes, Marco Polo, 
Conti Nikitin, and a great many of the European 
travellers who visited India bear ample evidence 
as regards her commercial prosperity. Spin- 
ning, weaving, d.vcing were the important lines 
in which she excelled all other countries. Her 
many fine arts excited the cupidity, astonish- 
ment and wonder of the other countries. 


fi) J. S. “I'riiu'iplos of Political Hcotioinv,” 

Iloi-k III, Ch, XXr. Sie al- i J, U'. K,X)t “Trade 
Relr.iinii'. of the P.ritish Ifiiipire,’’ Cli. V. 

(21 The Ibideiue of ' 1 ‘, (hniu Joiu-i — heforc The 
Tnilu'.trial Ci)i!imi'.>io>i — Vol. I. p. rsi; fSee also the 
recent e-timate given liy X. R. Sircar in his article. 
“The po.sition of the 'I'rade of India” in the — 

July 9th, iqi6 — Itul'a’.s tr.adc i.s only i and i, £ per 
head, aiiont X17 or iS in ihe about £20 in 

France, R15 in (ternianv, £y-> in Canada, £^ in Japan, 
£ (o in .\ur.tralia, Jiiy in the Xcderlaujs, £5 in Italy 
and £2$ in T.elginin. 


Bengal tvas considered as “the Paradise of the 
Nations.” Cambay^ used to be the Manchester 
of India. India acted as the “respiratory 
organ for the circulation and distribution of the 
moneys and commodities of the commercial 
system of the world; it was the sea wherein all 
the rivers of trade and industry flowed and thus 
prcfn.sely enriched its inhabitants. ”(3) Gold 
flowed into the country in paynnent of her 
favourable balance of trade created by exporting 
cetton, silk fabrics, Malabar spices, indigo, 
s'-'gar, drugs, precious stones and many’ curious 
works of art. India was also the seat of the 
entrepot trade between China and the Far East 
and the countries of the West. Terry’ the 
European traveller who observed this drain 
speaks cf it as follows ; “This I am sure that 
many’ other silver streams runne hither as all 
rivers to the sea and there stay, it being lawful 
for any nation to bring in silver and fetch com- 
modities but a crime not less than capital to 
carry’ any great summe the coyen or bullion 
brought thither is presently melted and refined 
and then the Moguls stamp put upon it. This 
ccy’en is more pure than any’ I know made of 
perfect silx'cr without any alloy so that in the 
f^panish Riall (the pure.st money’ of Europe) 
there is some losse.’Mj) So that this export- 
able surplus did exist in times prior to the 
British Rule. 

But since that time we have not grown wiser 
in utilising this exportable surplus to demand 
the useful goods of other countries and as long 
as the standard of censumptiou is very low in 
India, India fails to make use of the purchasing 
power of the precious metals entrusted to her in 
liquidation of the export .surplus. The present 
import of treasure which annually’ takes place 
must be replaced by those of commodities. 
The rate of progress in this direction really’ 
indicates the growth of real prosperity of our 
country’. 

Ctitain cJiaractcristics of India’s 
Foreign Trade. 

Increase in exports should never be consi- 
dered as an infallible index of economic pros- 
1 erity’. Prof. Smart says, “Exports are not a 

13) Dr. I’.alkrisniia. “Conmiercial relations between 
India and lOigtind,” p. 3 -. 

1;) W. H. yioreland. India at the Heath of Akbar,’’ 
p. ays — aSi. and akso “From Ak'oar to Aurangazeb,” 
o. 07 — r-q. The authorities quoted by him are Berneir, 
Taveineir, .\bul Fazul, Sir Thomas Roe, Nikitin, 
Liiischotin, Pyrard, and Van Twist.” 
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gauge of overflowing abundance. Falling 
exports may result out of fuller industrial 
employment at Home and it is wrong to con- 
clude that it is a sign of stagnation. Increase in 
exports might likewise be due to trust dump- 
ing or Home deiiression. The only conclusion 
he rightly insists upon is the fact that foreign 
countries are a part of the common market and 
a diminution of experts means we are dcing less 
trade ahr.. ad — which might be a good or bad 
thing”! 1 1 . Though this eccnrmic reasoning is 
sound a falling export trade cannot be consider- 
ed a good thing for India as it has to discharge 
the 1 olitical burdens. Again, unless capital is 
tmphjyed increasingly in Home industries which 
do not extort it cannot be rmderstced as a good 
thing. A falling export trade under the above 
circumstances is an evidence of failure. 

-Mthough India normally enjoy.-, a favour- 
able tra 1 e balance and althoii.gh a slight 
quantitali'v'e increase in the volume of our 
exports can be noticed, it cannot be concluded 
tliat this increase is contributing anything 
substantial to our economic development. The 
ifirst thing that shrikes the attentic.n is the 
ex'port rjf articles of f( odstuffs and raw materials. 
From the natitjiial staiuliioint fully manufac- 
tured expt rts are preferatde to e-Xj)orts of raw 
materials or -emi-manufactured goods as the 
former give employment to Indian labour, skill 
and capital. It is a well-known axiom in the 
field of international trale that we should 
obtain maximum of the otlier countries’ goixls 
for the minimum expenditure on our part. 
Looking at the export of articles of foodstuffs 
some of tlie economists have sipggested that 
the policy of prohibition of foodstuffs should be 
encouraged. .According to these observers 
there is a deficiency in the food snpph' of the 
nation and if the menace to the health and 
comfort of the people is to he checked a 
permanent ]iolicy of prohibition of foodstuffs 
has to be piursued. But such a police would 
tend to make the cultivator suh-ititute expert 
crops in place of food crf)ps. kltre prohibition 
of foodstuffs would not, however, solve the 
present rmoklem c.f underfeeding <,f the poorer 
sections iff the population. So long as they fail 
to make an effective demand for the foodstuffs 
(/'■€.) so long a- they have no purchasing power 
there is no possible solution reached by mere 


fi) ]'ro{. V, . Smart “The Return to I'lotection,” 
P 


prohibition of ioodstafis' exportatic.n The 
Indian Fiscal Commissii.n wisely points out 
that an anneal exitortable surplus cf foodstuffs 
is the “best insurance avaiiut famines” as we 
have wituessfid during t' e wars loiS-iu and 
IQ 2 L- 2 I While entire p.'i .hihitii in of fo< dstuffs 
cannot he ccnntenaiice.l there is a strong case 
for the levying of exxtort duty cn the fccdstuffs 
exported out cf the country. It wc.uld lead to 
the lowering c.f the pri'.e ch these articles and 
enable a good many of the ] eoifie to secure 
them at tins lo'ver puice. Tile agriculturists 
would also stand to gam much by tliis step as 
it would lower the cost of pr.rductimi to a 
certain extent. 

Coming to the case of export cf raw 
materials it is easy to pu int out that this unwise 
ex; <..rtati! 11 has to lie given up for a policy of 
working out these into a manufaetured shape. 
The i)r(:blem of niieiniihiyment and the over- 
crowding of a.griculti'.ral industry can he solved 
only if wo can utilise them as the basis of 
nianufacteres in the ccuntr\'. It is true that 
pirices alone are not the onl\' liimlrance in the 
path ( f industriah'-atiou but tiie reduction of 
the I'mices of the raw material wiiuld fiiniish 
<.ne stimulative at least to the ca; able entre- 
preneur to undertake the work of converting 
them into finished products in i-tir own country. 

Anctlier feature of our export trade is the 
tendency to export first quality material out of 
the country. Taking the teak exiK'rt- trade 
of Burma which is in the hh.n.pean hand.s the 
i est ([Uality is reserved tor e.xport ; the -econd 
best is kcgit .for flovenimeiU use and the third 
quality wood is offered to the public for .sale. 
Even the rice trade < f Burma illustrates the 
fact that it would lie advantageous sometimes 
to stop expf rtation in the interests rf the 
consuiners. Tiam.gh Burma jiro-luees rice in 
ahiiiidance the j.rice (.1 it is higher in Burma 
than in Bengal in lUirmal times. Tin's is the 
result (f exp'i.rtatii 11 of rice i'rnin Biinna bv the 
Eun iiean and r.ujerali merchant^ wlio control 
the rice trade of the province. Tlie oil and 
petrdeuni resources, ( f Burma are no less signi- 
ticant. Pcdrol and c.andle- are made ,and ex- 
p'-rteii out of the Couiury and the hig.gest 
exporter is the Burma Oil Company im, orp<, rated 
in .''Cl .tland. Tlie same is the case in the matter 
of the leather exiiort trade. Indigenous leather 
workei'i, the mochies and the chaniars, get only 
th-ird qualit\’ leather and consequently their 
mamifactnreil products can never hope to have 
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either the finish or the gloss that foreign import- 
ed goods possess. The cotton industry also re- 
quires a better quality raw material. The 
woollen mills require better supply of Home- 
grown wo.'.l instead of the Australian imported 
wool . Eocal indu-^try cannot hcjje to produce 
such finished goods if the bulk of the best raw 
material is exported out of the country. 

India stands to lose everytime it exchanges 
.goods made by a hundred of its workers for 
iliose manufactured by fifty foreign workers or 
unskilled for skilled labour so that the expres- 
sion “.goods are paid for goods’’ is only a 
specious half-truth. “Pending awav agricul- 
tural products means sending away of the soil’’ 
says Dr. Panerjee. The tendency towards 
the diminishing fertility of the soil is not 
cliecked by developing local manufactures. 
In the mistaken belief that India has a 
comparative advantage in agriculture unduo 
emphasis is levied on the necessity to make 
India solelv an agricultural couutr.v.(i) Any 
attempt at a diversification of industries is 
looked down upon. The country still remains 
a prey to tlic scourges of famines. It is true 
that the Famine Commission of iS-'^o long ago 
pointetl out the necessity of diversifviiig the 
iiuiustrial life of the countr\'. “The failure of 
tile usual rains deprives the labouring class as 
a whole not only of the supplies of food 
(jL'tainable at prices within their reacli but also 
of the .'•'ole employment by which they can 
earn the means of procuring it.’’ While other 
countires tend to develop industries even 
though nature has been niggardly in her .gifts 
to them the Indian is content to allow nature’s 
.gifts to be eX])orted out of the country and 
imported in a manufactured shape. If Italy 
were to work its own resources into iini'-hcd 
products it would have to rest content with the 
culti\'atiou of wine, tropical fruits and the like. 
But Itah' has developed large-scale manufa'’- 
tures with the aid of foreign coal, cotton, 
wool, etc. (2). 

Another example of unwise exports is the 
case of bone niannres, fish gauiio, sulphate of 
case of bone manures, fish gauiio, sulphate of 
ammonia and oil-cakes. Gut of these raw 
materials sent to the I'nited Kingdom it 
prepares cardamon oil, linseed oil, sandalwood 


fi) J. ^I. Keyne--. ‘'Plcoiiomic Journal.” Review 
of Sir 'r. iifiirison’s work. 

(2) Grunzel. “lioononiic Protectionism.” 


oil, cinnamon oil, and some of these can be 
prepared only out of products grown in India. 
Dr. Voelcker long ago pointed out the un- 
wisdom of exporting the hides and bones 
instead of their being used as manures! i). In 
spite of liis warnings 110 eiferts have been made 
to stop this exportation. While the increased 
Railway freights have been actin.g as a hind- 
rance on their free use in the different parts of 
India nothing h.as been d.'iie to help the agri- 
cultural industry in this respect. All the 
scientific agi'iculturibts condemn the impoverish- 
ment of the soil year by year. Land, if left 
nnmanured, would deteriorate by the produc- 
tion of rice, wheat, etc., year in and year out. 
When t’ue use of artificial manures is not known 
nor within the means of the agriculturists the 
natural manures should not be allowed to be 
exported. ~ The e.xample of Egypt is worth 
imitation and we liave to import artificial 
chemical manures to supplement the rapidly 
exhausting fertility of the soil(2). 

Aiiotlier erreneoas conclusion which the 
Government of India entertains, namely, that 
India by virtue of tlie monopolistic position 
of India as the sole producer of jute, tea, 
shellac, etc., can force the foreign buyer to pay 
what price India settles has to be given up. 


(i) Dr. J. A. Voelcker ‘‘Report on tlie Improve- 
iiunt of Iiulian A.griculture,” p. .10, etc. See abo the 
Report of the rrreet dings of the Board of Agriculture 
at I'nsa, p. 8} — 

"The exportation of tlic naiurd mamires can be 
.shown by a reference to our traiie figures. Crushed 
bone.s are sent to France aiiel Belgium m he worked 
out as hone black buttons. Boiiemcal was sent in the 
pre-war days to Germany, Liverpool, and Hull for 
preparing superphosphates. The Tea anel Rubber 
plantations o‘' Ceylon make an extensive Use of this. 
Dried bio. ■(! is exported from the .slaughter Iiouses of 
Calcutta, llcuihay and i'.f.'.dras to Ceylon. .Saltpetre is 
demanded by Ce'lon. Snlpb.ate of Ammonia is sent 
to Java for manuring sug.arcaiie. Oil — cakes go to the 
Tnitt d Kir.gd'un, Ceylon. Japan and Java. This is- 
as unwi.sc as the hab-t <'f burning cow-ilung cakes 
instead of utilising it as proper manure for the fields. 
Cheap iuel has to he pr-iviticd in the plains if this 
habit is to he checkcil. Unless the lue.ans of com- 
munications are developed er.ough fuel l > .satisfy the 
needs of the pe -pic cannot be seem ed from the h'ills 
and the fore-ts. Faeli Trot inee nnWi have a Coin- 
nuinicaf.on.. Board as in the rmiiab devoting exclii- 
si\e attention to the coiistriietion of metalled roads, 
‘eeder railways and other means eif cheap communica- 
tions. 

'at The foil, awing chenncal in mirc^ have been' 
iiiiporlcd into E.gypt in 1921. Vilrate of Soda — 
121892 metric tons, Xitralc of Lime, A nm ,nium 
Sulphate, Superphosphate and other manures were 
imported to the total figure of 179.-87 metric tons. 
See the Trade Conimisi-ioiier’s Report. 
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The rise in exchange brought about by 
Government manipulation is justified on this 
ground. From the economic standpoint the 
price of a thing is settled by demand and supply 
and when foreign demand is weak even the 
sole monopoliser of the commo titles cannot hope 
to obtain his own prices. This can be realised 
provided there is a world shortage of commodi- 
ties and the demand for them is not diminished 
to any extent. In the absence of these factors 
it is impossible to expect the foreign buyers to 
pav fancy prices for our products. 

Again, there is undue emphasis on the 
export trade and the foreign market is 
considered as more important to us than the 
domestic one. The Home market is several 
times more important than the export mai'ket. 
Besides this feature the export trade is ulti- 
mately dependent on the Home market. Tne 
cost of production in several industries is great- 
ly affected by the scale of production and if a 
large heme market exists it contributes certain- 
ly much in the direction of securing foreign 
markets also on account of the cheapness of the 
product. If unwise taxation is levied on any 
industry producing fur the Home market it 
tends to affect the industries producing for the 
foreign market also as the power of the jiarti- 
cular Home industry to contribute towards th.e 
revenue is reduced the industry producing for 
■the foreign market has to contribute much 
■more in taxation than before. The workers in 
the Home industry would become unemployed 
and their power to contribute towards the 
revenue of the State is reduced ami the State 
is forced to tax the other industries including 
those which produce for the foreign market. 

Nobody can dispute that there has been 
commercial progress in the country. A glance 
at the sea-honie, coastal and inland trade 
figures show the increase of our trade during 
this century.fi' But there is lack of natioii'al 
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poliev "which directs itself towards the expansion 
of manufactured goods as exports. National 
railways, shipping com] anics backed by 
national subsidies and a consular service and 
banking comt-auies nrest co-o-per.ite with each 
other to assist the expKjrt trade. Unless we 
combine all these forces in tl'e cause of our 
national well-being it would be difficult to 
compete with foreign manufactures even in our 
own Home market. 

Analysis of the hnf'oyt Tiadc. 

It has already been remarked that the 
imports are mainly consumers’ goods. India 
can get on vert' well v ithout some of these 
i'uported articles as these do not cater to the 
primordial needs of the people. A great many 
cf these were originally imported “only for 
the needs of the English Administration”, yet 
the Indian people have begun to consume 
them(i). Habit soon becomes second nature, 
mere than two-thirds of the imported products 
ere consumed by the industrialists, the middle 
cud upper class sections of the people. The 
agriculturists consume only a very small part 
tfi th.e imported .goods. 

T)ie ne.xt thing that strikes the reader is 
tiie steady and continuous increase of imports 
during the first twenty years of this century. 
This must, no donl t, be due to the increase in 
the purcha.sing ptower of th.e masses and this 
fact I.y itself must show that there is some 
c.uiouut of economic progress in the country. 
If a favourable rainfall increases tlie agricul- 
tural wealth of the people greater imports are 
Secured by the increased intrchasing power of 
th.e agriculturists. Hence the volume of the 
inpiort trade of the country is dependent on 
the price of the agricultural products. In the 
post war period the price of nianufae'tured and 
semi-manufactured goods rose to a great height 
for several reasons. Higli wages, and low 
hiours of work contributed much for this rise 
and when the agricultrrist fails to realise com- 
paratively high prices for his produce his 
purchase of imports are cmTespondingly re- 
duced. W hen the prices of fine ipialit}' cotton 
goods, galvanised iron, hardware and machinery 
increased to a certain extent they were not 
demanded as before The following table 


U) Sir Jelm Strachey — Financial Statement, iSSo. 
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shows the rise of prices of agricultural products 
and the manufactured products. 
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Secoiidl\-. mill machinery and agricultural 
instruments which are imported in large quanti- 
ties can be manufactured in India accorduig to 
a standard specification as the iron and steel 
industry has been developed to a certain extent. 
Till this is assured our industrial development 
uoukl be at the mercy of foreign machinery 
nianufa..turers. For instance, the Go-^-ernment 
anted to start a boot factory in 191S when tl:e 
army needs were insistent and it could not be 
accomplished as the requisite incchinery could 
not be had in England at tb.at time.(i) Textile 
machinery can be manufactured here easily if 
only the successful mill-owners had th.e 
necessary patriotism to develop this line in 
particular. Tliis is how the Italian textile 
industry came to flourish. “The Italian textile 
manufacturers loaned their machinery to native 
cn.giiieers for purpi'se of coiyving and trial was 
gi\-en t<' tile manufactured niachhios. the mill 
owners aided tliem with suggestions and money 
and great encouragement was consequeiUl\- 
giwii to the manufacture of cotton spinning 
machinery. < )ther caus-s also de.cloi'eu the 
Italian ti.xtile industry and einihled it to 
capture the market in Ar,.,entine, Turkey, 
E,gypt, and the Balkan States. They built their 
mills ill damp places and .sought the aid of 
luimidifier.s to counteract tlie dryness of atmos- 
phere.” The machinery in use in C(>ttou, wool, 
flax, silk, and artificial silk industries can be 
easilv constructed and the deniaud for them 
would I'e keen in the country. Similarly in 
agriculture oil-eiigines worked with a li-.iuid 
fuel and suction gas plants worked wfitli 
cliareoad c'an lie used to generate power ill a 
coucentiated fonn.(r) For lifting water from 
wells, canals and rivers, for irri,gatiou purposes, 
drainage of w ater-h'gged laud, deep ploughing 
and the preparation of crops for the market 
such as sugar-cane, ! ower-driven plant in place 


(il “J' urua! nf tiic* Ir.,!’’aTi Tinlnstries,” 10:0 Feb. 

( 0 Sir \ X ii itttri sii's m tlic Tvf>n(ion 

Titties oil Indian Agricultural Dcvclcpnient. See also 
ch. \. T I. Commi'-si, ner's Report. 


of cattle power would be of much use to the 
agriculturists. The cost of this machinery is 
beyond the range of Indian agriculturists but a 
large-scale manufacture of the machines accord- 
ing to a standardised form would cheapen their 
cost and the Government might also facilitate 
their use by enabling the agriculturists to buy 
them out of the proceeds of takavi loans 
granted to them for this special purpose. 

It has already been reported that some of 
the imports can be manufactured in our own 
co: ntry instead of being imported from abroad. 
Taking iron and steel, the third important 
import into the country, it can be noticed that 
a steady expansion of the iron industrj^ is 
iiecessaiy for the importers never promptly 
supply the requisite goods to suit our require- 
ments. Taking sugar another important 
imported article it can be said that it can be 
nianiifactured in India if only the S'.iga'- Pro- 
ducer’s Association concentrate its attention in 
iniproiiiig th.e strains of the sugar crop. Im- 
ports of motor cars are on the increase in spite 
of a thirty per cent, tariff wall. Timber is 
imported in a large quantity and exceeds the 
export of it from the country by about 5 and 
i mil cubic feet. Tliis apparent paradox can 
be solved by developing forest engineering and 
niakin.g a\'ailable those kinds of timber which 
are now having no commercial value. Special- 
ists ill wood technology must point out new 
uses for the new kinds of timber made available 
fioiii tile forest.s. 

Coir-merce and trade wisely directed would 
minister to the beneficent purposes of the Indian 
people, but it is being unwisely conducted and 
it is degrading tlie people by allowing them to 
be exploited by the foreign capitalists. The 
trafficking in harmful goods, in spite of the 
protests of the j eoide, is allowed to continue 
without an\- let or hindrance and the modifica- 
tion of the policy is always made at a late hour 
a.-, call be evidenced in the case of the Opium 
policy of the Government. The State has to 
cleterniiiie the commercial policy in furtherance 
of the interests of its own people and with the 
nltiniate object of the development of their 
nationhood. Taking the example of Great 
Britain wc find that the old Free Trade policy 
is no longer adhered to and although the iMc- 
Keiiiia Duties were repealed in 1924 the iqi8 
Committee’s recommendations granting protec- 
tion to tlio key industries against foreign 
maiiufactiirers were the sole basis on which the 
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S'lfe.jViardiiiE; of the Industries Act veas passed. 
I'h.e Bo'.i’.d of Trade has been einpotvered to 
sj cciaho protect t’lose industries suffering from 
the C( 'inoetition of foreign goods sold at low 
] nces on acjount of the disparity (jf the fore'gu 
exch.,inL,es With, the acceptance of the recom- 
liieiidations of tlie I. F. Commission the Indian 
CCo'.ernrneiit has embarked on the very same 
] olicy and ail “key” industries tvhich can sho\v 
the p'(.)s-,.hilitv of h'eing successfully established 
in tile countr\' would be granted protection by 
tile Indian flu' ernnieiit and the Tariff Board 
has lu-eii created to satisfactorily discharge this 
duty bieei and Paper have been craiited pro- 
tr ction. 

An-stlier sno-gestion is tlie proper co-ordina- 
tion ■ 'f work in the field of internal transport. 
Roads, canals, liglit ra'li-ays, motor trans- 
fort, and tramways are becoming the important 
sesviees in tiiis line and ti'e i o-orilinanon of 
Ihe-se branclms w. ou.hl lead to rural developnieiu 
and tile future im’uscrial life cf the country is 
dependent on this factor. 

In other countries trade is stimulated by 
shipping lines, iMilwny lompanies and bank- 
ing iiistitulioiis frepueiUly rendering timely aid 
1)Ut ill India tlies.- are all foreign iimtitutions 
anxious to -ecuve high ditidetnls and tr> t(, 
fa' our tlieir ■ wn Home it!tere.sts by gi' ing I'lre- 
fereiitial treatment. The-e have not the ideals 
of Tin tual I rogiess, aivl joint beue.rit as their 
actuating iiiotii e T'al ing the present state of 
Indian siiipping into aces-mit only !o‘l,j> of the 
Coastal t.'CL'le traiuc and g'',', of th.e Overseas 
Trade is conducted by it As tlie British. 
Shipping Companies, monopolise the rest of the 
trade the rates are m.t conducive to the develop- 
ment of tile- Indian industries. Rates from one 
Imlian jiort lo another are higher tlum the rate-, 
fiom d'e Imliaii port to tlie ffireign ]).ort. 
Ile-nce India’s natural facilities and advantage-' 
tor imiu'trial jirogress cannot h-e- of a'lvantage 
amiijst '' cli ’lie- itrali'hig factors. TTie Rate 
Wai'i : n 1 t'le Deferred. Rebates System liaVe 
to h. ..d'iated upon ami declared unlawful as 
luis k.e-n dogj in otlie-r countrie-s. The 

rcteu'-on i.f -1 eig’it rate'-, tile- possibility ot 
-hi'_ ; 1 g ta 'i'l'Cies e' en ilnriiig periods of war, 

the .^i-eloi u.Kiit of Indian industries, th.-e 

te.'i --.■ nig oj.ju ot now a\e-nue-s of e-nrp’oymeiit.s 

for lud'ans in tlm- -hip building indrstrv an 1 
a run, y ff-r deiouce '.-'luld be some r-f t’le 
a'l'-antag'.:' le-a.-sed iw the- creation of an Indian 
.Mercaii'de Marine. The- general naval security 


of the country is an important part of the 
1 r. blein of India’s defe-nce and India would 
c.iic day or ether have to build a fleet of its own 
and tlie I'd e-rcau tile- Marine would be- an indis- 
peiis-iible- tiling or ancillary lo this naval 

e iui-rimen.t. 

Po's-^ssing as \ve d,o favourable geographical 
situation in the centre of the Asiatic littoral, 
extensive coast, n.it-nral hai-bo-ars, sea-faring 
population, large traffic and many navigable 
r!\eis it wf.uld not be difucuit to devel-ip the 
Indian Mercantile- klarine- if pro; er steps are 
taken to c-ncmirage- sliiii buikling and reserve 
coastal tiafffc. The Indian Mercantile IMarine 
Committee has rightly pointe-cl out that state-aid 
has CO be granted to this industry. The provi- 
sion of training facilitie-s and security of s.irvice 
to In-lian c-xecuti'cc- or deck officei-', c-ugine-crs 
and rese-r' ation of coastal traff.c for liulian-own- 
ctl and ei.iUrolled shijis, ei r.str-.’ctinu bmunties 
and cheap Ciove-nmient loans to create modern 
large-scale siiip-p-eilding linns in this country 
and pioneer ship Imilding yards have been re- 
coninieiuled. The investment of lo crores of 
Rup'C-s for building steamers for coastal trad.e 
has also iiee-n advocated. When a lar'Ce n’.nnl.e- 
of ( ce-aii-.gomg Indian N-es'cls have been buill 
and trained for carrying service the jiassing of 
navigation bounties and other methods of 
subsidies ouglit to he taken up for further 
c-nconragement. Economic progrO'S is depen- 
dent to a large extent of the die-ve-lopmeiit of the 
Indian Mereantile Marine, for without it the 
new l>'-deVeIoped protectionist ; olicy t,f the 
C'.ovennneiit <.f India would tend to be defeated 
by the Biitish shipping companies. 

Another important consideration that arises 
in a study of the foreign trade of the countrv 
i-i this. India is the centre of the entrepot trade 
hiice a ver'- ancient period. It no doubt con- 
tinues to pla\ thi-, iiiiiiortaiit jiart even to the 
i -resent day Chinese tea and raw wool are 
'cnt over th.e band front’e-r Sugar is sometimes 
le-exportul fri.-m India t'l the Thiitc-.l Kiiigdoii! 
if high prices irc'cail there. Likewise Western 
manufacturers consider India as a convenient 
iialtiiig station lie-fore se-udig their goods to the 
markets of the bar I-.ast Cotton goods that 
.go to Persia, IMuscat, and East Africa are first 
'-■--nt to India ami re-e-xported from t’le Indian 
ports Tliis metliod of tra-le is no doubt 
wasteful and efforts arc- now being made to opicn 
tiadmg connections directly with the importing 
countries alone. The trade of entrepot 
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countries is bound to diminish in- the near 
future. The following table shows the entrepot 
trade of this country. 


Re-export 


Food, Drink Tobacco 
Raw materials and 
mainly unmanufac- 
tured — 

Mainly manufactured 
Miscellaneous 


1920-31 

1921-22 

Rs. 

Rs. 

76250730 

28437018 

22S5111Q 

24980891 

75356250 

83074670 

5931740 

4121546 


It is commonly stated that this entrepot 
trade is not of much benefit to the national well- 
being of the country. It is true that the 
merchants, bankers and shippers profit by this 
re-export trade to a certain extent. But as the 
Indian merchants, shippers and bankers con- 
cerning themselves with this entrepot trade arc 
few we do not find great profit arising even 
under this heading. English shippers, bankers 
and merchants derive much benefit out of the 
financing of this entrepot trade of England and 
England is the only country that specialises to 
a great extent in acting as the pivotal base for 
the redistribution of the Eastern products. 

But one possible advantage arising out of 
this entrepot trade must not be lost sight of. 
The manrfactnrers of the distributing centre 
can study the requirements of the markets and 
adapt their manufactured things to suit the 
tastes of the people. This has to be done by 
the Indian manufacturers if they wish to hold 
undisputed sway over the Eastern markets. 

Another important point in the subject of 
foreign trade is to consider the agency through 
which it is carried on. China and India alone 
have committed the mistake of allowing the 
foreigners to conduct the foreign trade. Even 
now it is only a few Indians that partake in this 
business or at best we notice a few more of 
them acting as the brokers in the service of the 
foreign merchants. t)ne advantage of this open 
door iiolicy is to make the market extremely 
competitive as the different countries send their 
enterprising firms for entrv^ into the Indian 
market. According to a recent estimate it has 
been calculated “that 6,965 foreign firms employ- 
ing 324.947 foreigners are engaged in China’s 


trade. Coming to details it has been asserted 
that there are 409 American firms, 661 British 
firms, 4,067 Japanese firms, 30 Belgian, 35 
Danish, 35 Dutch, 242 French, 241 German, 
44 Italian, 15 Norwegian, 108 Portuguese, 
1,034 Russian, ii Swedish, 28 Swiss and 
a few Brazilian firms. Czechs, Greeks, Poles 
and nationals of non-treaty Powers are also 
represented.’’ Great Britain still holds the 
lion’s share of the trade as in the case 
of India. But both in India and China 
American firms are on the increase. As in 
China Great Britain holds the impiortant trade 
fiosition. It is only in the internal trade of the 
country that certain classes of people preferably 
the Marwaries who have understood the advan- 
tage of trade financing have come forward to 
finance the transactions. With improvements in 
means of communications and more stable 
conditions of peace and order they are assured 

rapid and quick-turnover of capital and 
with their larger resources they are slowly 
entering the field of foreign trade financing as in 
the case of the import of piece goods, sugar, 
cheap iron and galvanised sheeting. But un- 
fortunately the lack of industrial capital forces 
the entrepreneur to conq-'ete for the trading 
capital and when once the iiuick turnover and 
safety of capital are assured they take up indus- 
trial fiancing also. It is this reason that 
explains the rapid growth of rice, flour and 
cotton ginning mills. 

It can tlien lie safely concluded that a steady 
and continuous increase of imports as we have 
witnessed in the last two decades really 
increases the purchasing power of the people and 
it is on a wise utilisation of this purchasing 
power depends the economic progress of the 
country, and instead of being so expended the 
people hoard the precious metals in their hands 
with the result that foreigu raw materials are 
not imported and worked out into finished 
pioducts as in the case of Japan. Dike her we 
must not only learn to produce manufactured 
products but distribute them wisely in the 
Eastern markets. Failing this, increase in 
import trade does not betoken any real pros- 
perity or economic progress. 
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THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW 

ASOKA the great : A STEDY, 
By Rai Sahkb Har Bilas vSarda, ai.r.a. 


Emperor Asoka is a landmark iii human 
history. He ^^as a personality that defies tune, 
extorts admiration, inspires reverence, and dis- 
arms critiAsm. If ever there was a Ranvishi 
he was one. Amongst the rulers of the world, 
he stands supreme— unapproachable ui moral 
grandeur, unequalled iu spiritual splendour. 
He towers high above the greatest of the rulers 
whether in the East or iu the West— not, how- 
ever, as a warrior, not as a great captain kadni.g 
coun’tless luuubers to destroy kin.gdoms, enslave 
nations and impose his will on peoples. 
Alexander, Ems.av, Napoleon, stand foremost 
amongst the military loaders of men. \ ikram- 
aditva, Sanuidragu’pta, Akbar, Charlemagne, 
Consta itine, are some of the shining lights 
ainongit th.e political rulers of men. Asoka 
was greater than these as a ruler, greatei than 
Alexandi'i- and Napoleon as a cou<}Uerer. Their 
empires vanished as soon as their owes wcie 
closed. Their inllnence clisai'peared soon after 
they started on the journey from which _ no 
travciler returns. Asoka's conquests still abide. 

Bhaiidai k a i Lecturer, 

A studv of Asoka’s lite-work i:> <>i ]icrenni'al 
interest t) inankiml. Dr. D. K. Ehandarkar has 
done a sn'vice to the country by taking tlie 
Great Emperor as the subject of Ins Carmichael 
Lectures in the Calcutta University and publish- 
ing the result of his labours in book-form. 
He has not only pieced together the various 
items <)1 information yielded by the famous 
inscriptions left by Asoka, compared them with 
"the traditions banded dfiwn to liistf>ry, hut has 
tried to show bv an analysis of the inscriptions 
what furlher in forma tion may be obtained from 
them by a careful and informed scholar. 

.Le.hrtb Early Life. 

Asokc was tlie grandson of Chainlragnpta, 
(called Saiidracott ie bv the Greeks), the founder 
of the Maurya Empire. In old limes, Lidiaii 
Kin.gs liad nune tlian one- name, one being their 
iwopcr name and the < ther hinidin, and Asoka 

ste'led in In'- insc; i;,tit>n Etranaui hriyadarsin 


(beloved of the g.:is) Raja or ptiyaduj.du Raia. 
Eittle is known of liis early life beyond the 
fact-, that he was Viceroy of Ta.xila before he 
l)i,cam..; kin.g, th.at lie ascended the throne of 
Patalipntra on the d'j.ith of Ins fatlier Bindusara, 
probahlv in 270 B.C'., (273. B.C. according to 
k'incent tiniithi, that he liad .several lirotliers 
and sisters, 2 queens, one raamecl Karuvaki, and 
at least 4 sons. In his earkv life he was fond of 
the chase. The earliest event of his reign 
mentioned in the inscri'.tions is his comjnest of 
Kalinga 'B.C. 201 acdirding to Vincent Smith). 
His description of the horiwrs of war is vivid. 
He sa\'s tliat in the war against Kalinga 1,50,000 
men were carried a\''ay as ca] dives, i,oo,0''’O 
were sla’ 1, and many tunes as many died. The 
horrors of tlie war impressed him so strongly 
that he never for.got tii..m and never ceased to 
regret th.em. 

F.xicnt of A.uika's Kiit.edotn, 

Asoka’s Empire included the whole of India 
except the small strip of country in the extreme 
South, lying below the pre'eiit (Mysore State. 
His Greek contemporaries nieulioiied in his 
iiiscrifitioiis were Antiochus IT. Tliaos, King 
of .Ssu'ia, Ptolemy II, Ph.iladelphos of hlgypt, 
Aiiti.gorius Gonatus of Macedonia, Magas of 
Cvreiic and Aliksammlra, who was uMexander 
of Efiirus '272 — 250 B.C. I, or Alexander of 
C.jriiith (2,32 — 244 ICC.). The Indian Empire 
was coterminous with the S\rian kingdom 
under Antiochus, and included the greater part 
of Afghanistan Tsmtaining Kabul, Herat and 
Kaiidhar', Baluchistan and Mekran. 

Tlie empire owr which lie ruled was divided 
into a number of ]irovinces under four Viceroys 
who were all knmars, (U' princes of the royal 
lihiod. They were stationed at (1) Takshasila, 
tile l!ead-(|uarters of the Gaiidlinr (Kiiandar), 
or the froutkr province (2) Smarnagiri in the 
IK-ccau (s' ''i'osali (Dhanli) cajiilal of Kalinga, 
and (4! Ujjain in (Malwa. The Junagarh inscrip- 
tion of King Pudrailaman states that Snrashtra 
or Kathiawar was governed in Asoka’s time by 
his Governor Tn.sliapa, a Greek officer. 
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Asoka’s concern for the People. 

The close Attention he gave to business is 
ck-ar from a passage in Rock Edict VI, which 
says ; '‘Tliis, theref(jre, I have done, namely, that 
at all hours and in all places, whether I am 
eating or I am in the closed (women’s) apart- 
ments, in the inner chamber, on horse-back, 
01 in pleasure orcharcTs, the reporters may 
report people’s business to me. People’s busi- 
ness I do at all places 1 am never 

satisfied with (my) exertions or with (my; 
despatch of business. For the welfare of the 
whole world is an esteemed duty with me, and 
the root of that is again this, namely, exertion 
and despatch of ’ousiiiess. There is no higher 
duty than the welfare of the whole world.” 
Asoka’s duty towards his subjects, he himself 
describes in Kalinga Edicts: ‘‘All men are my 
children and just as I desire for my children 
that they may obtain every kind of welfare and 
happiness both in this and the next world, so 
do I desire for all men.” Dr. Bhandarkar 
remarks that ‘‘tliis presents a strong contrast 
to the notion that was prevalent before the rise 
of the IMauryan Power, and according to which 
the King was considered to be a mere servant 
of the .State and was allowed to levy the 
prescribed taxes in order that he might receive 
the wages due to him for his services.” 

Asoka liecame a Buddhist in the eighth 
year of his reign, and for the first two and a 
half years he remained a lay d’sciplc ; then for 
a year, he lived \sith the Sangha and took up 
with zeal llie propagation of Dhanna (Dhamma). 
During the first nine years of his reign, Asoka 
‘‘used to go out on tours of pleasure. Here, 
tliere were chase and oth.er diversions.” — Rock 
Ed’ct VIII. IMegasthenes, who was very near- 
ly a contem])orary of Asoka thus describes the 
royal clia.se in India : ‘‘For the chase the King 
departs in Bacchanalian fashion. Crowds of 
women surround h.im and outside of this circle 
spearniei, are ranged. The road ’S marked oil 
with ropes, and it is death for man or woman 
alike, to pass witliin the ropes. IMeii with 
drums and gongs lead the procession. The 
king hunts in the enclosures and shoots arrows 
from a platform. At his side stand two or 
three armed women. If he hunts in the open 
.grounds he shoots from the back of an elephant. 
Of the rvomen some are in chariots, some on 
.horses, and some even on elephants and they 
aie ecpiipped with weapons of every kind as if 


IQ 

they were going on a campaign .” — Indian 
Antiquary , \T, 132. In the tenth j'ear of his 
reign, Asoxa paid a visit to the Bodhi Tree 
(Sambodhi) and after that he gave up the chase. 
He later visited Buddha’s birth-place. 

Asoka’s Dhanna. 

In Pillar Edict II and VII, Asoka specifies 
the ciualities which constitute Dhamma. They 
are (i) much good (2) little defilement (3) 
mercy (4) liberality (5) truthfulness (6) purity 
(7j gentleness. He then shows how' these are 
to be practised. He sums up the duties of man 
as (i) noii-slaugliter of breathing creatures, (2) 
iiondnjary to exisciiig creatures, (3) hearkening 
to father and mother, (4) hearkening to elders, 
(5) reverence to teachers, toj liberality and 
seemly behaviour towards friends, acquaint- 
ances, relati\-es and towards Brahmana and 
Sramana ascetics and (7) seemly behaviour to- 
wards slaves and servants. Gift of Dharma, 
according to him is the highest form of gift 
(Rock Edict XI). In addition to acquiring the 
positive qualities which constitute Dharma, he 
exhorts mankind to get rid of certain qualities 
that lead to Papa or Asinava. The\' are rash- 
ness, cruelty, anger, pride and malice. (Pillar 
Edict HI). A man should keep himself free 
from these and practise the positive virtues in 
order to fulfil Dharma. His Dharma is severe- 
ly practical. He does not preach theological 
or metaphysical doctrines. 

Asoka enjoins constant self-examination. 
” Buddha exhorts Rahula to examine every act 
of the body, speech or mind before and also 
after it is initiated”. And ‘‘Asoka insists upon 
self-scrutiny being carried on in order that man 
may not bring about his own fall.” He says 
(Rock Edict VH) : ‘‘But he is certainly a low' 
man who has no self-restraint and purity of 
heart, though he may have lavish liberality. 
Ho insists that man should free himself from 
vice by his own exeitions.” 

The Dhainniapada saj’S : 

By ourselves is evil done 
By ourselves we pain endure 
By ourselves we cease from wrong 
By ourselves we become pure. 

Xone saves us but ourselves 
None can and no one may 
We ourselves must tread the Path : 
Buddhas’ only show' the wajn 

His self-reliance or the principle of personal 
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responsibility distinguishes Buddhism (and 
Hinduism) from Christianity and iMuhamada- 
nism. According to Christianity, salvation 
depends utterly on the grace of God, and 
according to Islam on the belief in the Prophet. 
Which of these beliefs stimulates human 
advancement can well be left to the reader. 

His attitude towards the various religions 
is portrayed in Rock Edict XII. He says: “A 
man must not make an exhibition of reverence 
to liis own religion and condemn another’s 
witb.ont any good reason. Gn the contrary, 
the other religions should be shown reverence 
to, for this and that reason. Bt- so doing, a 
man exalts his own religion and does service to 
another’s. By doing otherwise, he does harm 
to both.” 

In the latter part of chapter IV, Dr. 
Bhandarkar discusses the essentials of Asoka’s 
Dhamma, the aun and object of Dhamma, his 
assimilation of some of the iisychological con- 
cepts of Jainism, and his perfectly tolerant 
attitude towards Brahminism and other faiths. 

Asoka's Missiotury Activities. 

He not only preached Dharma himself, had 
its teachings carved out on rocks, pillars, caves 
to endure for ever, sent missionaries all over 
India and to foreign countries, but constantly 
made enquiries alwut the spiritual progress of 
the people. He studied the different aspects of 
Buddhism and undertook Dhanna Valra<! 
{tours; to preach religion. Pillar Edict VII 
records his burning desire for the uplift of mam 
He says : ‘Tn times past. Kings wished that men 
should grow with a befitting growth of Dhamma. 
But man did not grow with a befitting growth of 
Dhamma. How then may men be moved to 
conform to Dhamma? How may I uplift some 

of them with a growth of Dhamma? 

This idea came to me : Proclamations in 
Dhamma will I proclaim. Insciiption in 
Dhamma will I proclaim. Men hearkening 
t’nereto will conform, uplift themselves and 
mightily go on with the growth of Dhamma”. 

In Rock Edict HI he says that in the 12th 
year of his reign he commanded not only the 
Rajjukas but also the Pardesikhas and the 
Yuktas (all District Officials of the highest 
grade) to go out on circuit tour every five years 
to deliver instructions in Dhamma to the people 
as well as for the discharge of their official 
duties. The instructions in Dhamma were to 


impress on the people the necessity of ethical 
pnactices which make up Dhamma. In Rock 
Edict XH, he preaches mutual toleration. He 
says; “And those who are favourably disposed 
towards this or that sect should be informed : 
The Beloved of the Gods does not so much 
think of Gift or reverence as — what? — that 
there may be a growth of the essentials among 
all sects and also (mutual) appreciation.” 

In Pillar Edict VH he enumerates some of 
his philanthropic acts and gives the reason for 
his so doing. ‘‘On the roads, I have planted 
the banyan trees. TIicn' will offer shade to man 
and beast. I have grown mango oixhards. I 
have caused wells to be dug at everj- eight koses 
1 16 miles;, and I have built rest-houses. I have 
made many watering sheds at different places 

for the enjoyment of man and beast But 

I have done this with the intent that men may 
follow the practices of Dhamma.” He made 
endeavours through the Dhaima IMahamatras 
(officials) to induce his relations as well as the 
general pubhc to perform philanthropic acts. 
He asks his sons and queens in the Edicts to 
follow his example and spend money in 
charities He established hospitals for men as 
well as animals in his Empire and also in the 
territories of the neighbouring kings. Ad- 
dressing himself to his sons and grandsons, the 
great Emperor says: ‘‘But that conquest is 
considered to be the chiefest by the Beloved of 
the Gods, which is conquest through Dharma. 
And that, a,guin, has been achieved by the 
Beloved of the Gods here and in the bordering 
dominions even as far as six hundred Yojanas.’' 
Thus Dhamma was disseminated not only in the 
whole of India but also in those parts of Syria, 
Egypt. ^Macedonia, Epirus and Gyrene, Pegu, 
IMoulmein and other places. 

Asoka's Inscrib>tions. 

The inscriptions of Asoka are of the utmost 
value in determining the ethical advance of 
mankind and understanding the forces which 
make for the spiritual elevation of humanity. 
These inscriptions are inscribed either on rocks 
or stone pillars or in caves. The rock inscrip- 
tions may be divided into (i) The fourteen 
Rock Pjdicts and (2) The Minor Rock Edicts. 
The former arc found in seven different 
localities, all on the frontiers of India, the 
latter in three places in Mysore. 

The pillar inscriptions may also be divided 
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into two classes (i) seven Pillar Edicts and (2) 
minor Pillar Inscriptions. The former consti- 
tute a group, but the latter are four diSerent 
epigraphs. The Rock and Pillar Inscrii^tion.^ 
were called Dhamma lipis by Asoka. 

The cave inscriptions of Asoka are those 
found engraved in the caves in the Barabar 
Hills of Behar and are thirty-three in number. 

Asoka’s Pillars. 

Dr. Bhandarkar describes the social and reli- 
gious life of India in Asoka’s time, the posHion 
of women in society, the script in use in the 
country, and finally, the art culture as illustra- 
ted by the architecture of his monuments, 
particularly, the pillars on which his inscriptions 
are engraved. He describes the wonderful skill 
of Indian craftsmen in making the pillars on 
which the edicts were engraved. “The erection 
of pillars,’’ he says, “independent and not 
forming piart of any edifices seems to have 
originated in India alone and is not found in 
Western Asia or Europe before the time of the 
Roman emperors. Again, the Asokan columns 
are monoliths of singularly massive proportions 
from 40 to 50 feet in length and with an average 
diameter of 2.7.“ Quarrying blocks nearly 
four feet square and fifty feet long is an occupa- 
tion most ta.xing even to the powers of the 
twentieth century when we so much boast of 
our modern scientific knowledge, training and 
appliances. How the workmen of the Mauryan 
]ieriod achieved this gigantic task two thousand 
years ago cannot but fill our minds witli 
wonder. But to cut true, dress, and proportion 
blocks of such stupendous dimensions into 
beautiful round columns and \arnish them like 
mirror at which even a modern mason stands 
aghast was a still more arduous and delicate 
task. Of this even, they accpiitted themselves 
with eminent success. But this is not all. The 
Pillars of Asoka are one and all composed of 
sandstone from a quarry near Chunar in the 
Mirzapur District, tire Phiited Provinces. They 
are believed to have been chiselled there and 
transported to the different places. The carriage 
of such unwieldy masses to great distances (and 
some of the pillars wore sent hundreds of miles 
away from the hill-sides where they had been 
quarried) and setting them up at diverse and 
remote places demanded an amount of mechani- 
cal appliances and ingenuity which would have 
been most trying, if not impossible, to the 
modern age.’’ 


Asoka’s Place in Histcry. 

In chapter VII, Dr. Bhandarkar discusses 
Asoka’s place in history. He tries to frame 
an estimate of his work with a view to deter- 
mine his place in history. He endeavours to 
understand the ideal which guided Asoka and 
the inner springs of action that prompted his 
incessant activities. He quotes Rock Edit VI 
wherein, Asoka says, “There is no higher duty 
than the welfare of the whole world and w’hat 
little effort I make is in order that I may be 
free from debt to the creatures, that I may 

render some happy here and ’’ He felt that 

his duty lay in regard to the whole of mankind 
and not simply his subjects. In the second 
Kalinga Edict, he instructs his officers to leave 
no stone unturned to induce the subjects of the 
neighbouring independent States to repose full 
confidence in him and convince them that “the 
King (Asoka) is unto us even as a father : he 
loves us even as he loves himself : we are to the 
King even as h;s children.’’ His loving activi- 
ties embraced mankind, nay, all living creatures. 
This sublime ideal, his love for all creatures, and 
the earnest life-long efforts he made to bring 
hap])iness to mankind give him a place in 
history which cannot be mistaken. 

Dr. Bhandarkar very ably shows how Asoka 
was superior to Constantine and Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus, and greater than Napoleon, 
Caesar, Charlemagne, and Akbar. Constantine 
espoused a winning cause. He was calculating, 
shrewd, superstitious, cruel and cynical. Cons- 
tantine leaned towards toleration for a political 
purpose. His consummate foresight alone 
entitles liim to be called great. “Asoka, on the 
other hand, possessed a soul, thoughtful all- 
compassionate, of lofty ideals, strenuous 
endeavour, singleness of purpose and wonderful 
resourcefulness. ’’ 

Marcus Aurelius was Roman in civil nobility 
and pride, Roman in tenacity of imperial aim. 
He systeinatically persecuted Christians, 
because Christianitj'’ was incompatible with the 
ideal of Roman prosperity. The life and 
administration of Asoka were not vitiated by 
anv narrow’ or sordid ideal or sullied by 
inhuman hostility to any section of the human 
lace. No racial, national or family pride 
marred his life of self-effacement. Akbar was 
“before all things, a politician and a man of 
the world, and was in no mood to endanger his 
sovereignty for the cause of truth.” Well does 
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ISIr. H. G. Wells in his Outline of Histoty ask 
about Alexander, Ctesar, and Xapoleon, “what 
T.\ere their piermaiient contributions to humanity 
— tiiL-se three who have appropriated to them- 
selves so many of the pages of our history?” 
As Alexander’s power increased, “his arrogance 
and violence grew with it. He drank hard and 
murdered ruthlessly. After a protracted drink- 
ing bout ill Babylon, a fever came on him and 
he died at the age of 33.” As for Caesar 
“what do we find him to be ? Just when he was 
at the height of his power, and might have done 
good to the world if he were endowed with a 
lofty vision, we find him feasting and frolicking 
in Egypit with that siren, Cleopatra, for nearly 
a year, although he was then fifty-four.” As 
regards Xapoleon, Mr. Wells says; “the old 
order of things was dead or dying: strange new 
forces drove through the world seeking form 
and direction Had this man any pro- 

fundity of vision and power of creative imagina- 
tion, he might have done work for man- 

kind that would liave made him the sun of 

history Xapoleon could do no more than 

strut upon the crest of this great mountain of 
opportunity like a cockerel on a dunghill.” 

(.)f Asoka, Mr. Wells says : “Amidst the tens 
of thousands of names of monarchs that crowd 
the columns of history. Their Majesties, and 
Graciousnesses and Serenities and Royal High- 
nesses and the like, the name of Asoka shines 
and shines almost alone, a star. From the 
Volga to Japan his name is still honoured. 
China, Tibet, and even India, though it has left 
his doctrine, preserve the traditions of his great- 
ness. More living men cherish his memory 
to-day than have ever heard the names of Cons- 
tantine or Charlemagne.” 

From tlig materials furnished by his lithic 
records alone, Dr. Bhandarkar has succeeded 
in producing a figure of the great monarch, 
splendid in proportion, perfect in form, imbued 
with human spirit, pulsating with life. As it 
hapipens, the figure stands forth head and 
shoulders above the great monarchs of the East 
or the West. There, liowever, is the rub. 
P'or an Indian, to be compared - with the 
greatest of the European monarchs and 
found superior to them all, is in the 
eyes of some of the political votaries 
of the Europiean civilization, nurtured 
from infancy on the doctrine of the eternal 
superiority of the West over the East, if not 
blasphemous, certainly incredible. What be- 


comes of the theory so diligently disseminated 
by the politically-minded scliolars and critics, 
that there is no achievenieiit intellectual, moral 
or ’physical — in science, literature, art, adminis- 
tration or personal greatness — which would 
entitle an Indian to stand with his head erect 
and shoulders square amoiig-^t the citizens of 
the Western worldi? If anything great or re- 
markable is to be found in the present or the 
past history of his country, is it not the result 
of Hellenic or Ass>rian or other foreign 
influence? There is no good in Galilee. Has 
not an English author put the whole case in a 
nutshell when he declared ; “There is nothing 
worth knowing in India till the British came 
to the country.” 

Is Dr. Jarl Carpentier’s criticism of Bhandar- 
kar’s Asoka an illnstralien of the present-day 
critical attitude towards things Indian? The 
two i'larticular points in the book on which the 
iearned doctor animadverts are; — (i) that 
Christianity — Dr. Carpentier’s “()ur religion” — 
was deeply influenced by Buddhism, an alien 
religion of Indian origin, and, (2) Bhandarkar 
comparing Asoka w.ith Alexander the Great, 
C'les.'r, Constantine and ^larcus .-Curelins and 
pronouncing him greater than any one of them. 

The missionary achievements of Asoka in 
foreign climes is thus derisively described by 
the learned doctor in the journal of the R.A.S. : 
“For iloes he not tell us how he caused 
Dliarina to be sjiread also in the realm of the 
Vavana king .Cntiynka (.-Culiochus') and even 
further. And is not the legitimate reference 
that the Ambassadors of that pious prince to 
foreign courts not only preached Buddhism — 
much as the diitas of the AIoscow Government 
preach their doctrines, but also succeeded in 
converting at least the non Greek p ojiulatioiis of 
Egypt, Syria etc., to their faith”. 

iMark the use of the word Prince. We 
however, find a truer aipprcciation of Asoka’s 
great achievements in the work of Dr. Sir 
Vincent Smith. In his book on Asoka (p.45b 
he sav'S : — 

“We must allow .-Vsoka the- honour to having 
personally organized with the aid of his enor- 
mous imperial power, the ))io,'\t com frehensivc 
.•ichenie of missionary enter f rise recorded in the 
history of the leorld." 

He adds tp. 43) that .\soka “ventured to 
scud his proselytizing agents far beyond the 
limits of India into the dominions of Antiochos 
Theos, the king of Syria and Western Asia 
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(B.C. 261-246) Ptolemy Pliiladelphos, king of 
ligypt (B.C. 2S5-247; ; Magas, King of Cj’rene 
ill North Africa, half brother of Ptolemy 
(about B.C. 2S5-25S) Antigonas Gonatas, King 
of (Macedonia 'B.C. 277-239), and Alexander, 
King of Epirus (acc. B.C. 272)”. 

He further says (p. 105-6) : — “We can dis- 
cern a man of strong will, unwearied application 
and high aims, who spared no labour in the 
pursuit of his ideals, possessed the mental grasp 
capable of forming the vast conception of 
7 tiissiouary eiilerpiisc in three continents and 
was at tile same time able to control the intri- 
cate affairs of Chrrch and State in an empire 
which the most fjoweriul sovereign might envj'.’’ 

The Other Side. 

But there is no such thing as unmixed good 
in this world. Dr. Bhandarkar, after describing 
the unif\-ing influence of Asoka’s work and 
teaching in India, shows what he thinks is the 
other side of the ]iicture. He says that the 
unceasing efforts of Asoka to realise his lofty 
aim destroyed the eguipoise between material 
progress and spiritual culture in India and 
tended so far to subordinate tlie material 
element in Himlu civilization to the spiritual, 
that it became uiiprogressive and decadent. 
Says Dr. Bhandarkar, “Love of peace and 
hankefin.g after spiritual progress were no <ionbt 
engendered and have now been higraincd in the 
Indian character. The Hindu mind which was 
already spiritual, became infinitely more 
spiritual. But that must have created some 
apathy to militarism, political greatness, and 


material well-being Asoka’s nerv angle of 

vision, sounded a death-knell to the Indian 
aspii'ation of a centralised national State and 
world-wide empire. The effects of his policy 
were manifest soon after his death. Dark 
clouds L'cgan to gather on the North-western 
horizon and hardly a quarter of a centur3^ had 
elapsed since his demise when the Bactrian 
Greeks crossed the Hindu-kush and began to 
cause tile decar’ of what was once a mighty 
empire.’’ He adds : “What is worse is that the 
Greek inroads .soon after the demise of Asoka 
for which his change of policy appears to be 
rosjionsible, opened a passage into India to the 
various wild hordes such as the Sakas, Palhaves, 
Knshanas, Hunas, Gurjars, and so forth whom 
we norv find pouring unceasingh- into the 
countrr- till the sixth centurr’ A.D.’’ It is well 
that Dr. Bhandarkar has drawn attention to this 
aspect of the pacifism preached in the third 
century B. C. Just as an abnormal development 
of the material power of a people and the 
neglect of spiritual culture lead to brutalitr’, 
cruelty and repudiation of the moral doctrine, 
so does constant harping on the spiritual 
development of a people and the neglect of its 
phy.sical and material resources lead it to 
imbecility, cowardice and disunity’-. Both are 
ruinous. Wise attention to the development of 
all the powers and resources of a nation, 
material as well as spiritual, alone makes for 
real and lasting improvement. A harmonious 
and simultaneous develoimient of the physical 
and the spiritual powers and resources alone 
constitutes a real advance in human civilization 
and world welfare. 


THE INTERNAL CONvSUMPTION OF OPIUM IN INDIA. 
Bv “A Student of Public Questions”. 


No better illustration of the .great truth of 
the solidarity' of mankind, of how the action, 
good or evil, of one country or group of 
people will ultimately affect other groui>s for 
better or worse, is afforded thair in what we 


find in connection with the production and 
sale of opium. Opium has its use and value as 
a medicine and for scientific purposes. But it 
i.-, a curse wherever it is taken by people, un- 
supported by doctors’ prescriptions, as a 
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stimulant. A country which produces opium 
ill quantities much larger than the medical use 
of it warrants, becomes naturally concerned 
about finding a market for it. Every pound of 
opi' m thus sold, while no doubt replenishing 
the treasury' of that country, goes towards the 
demoralisation of some men, women and 
children, whether of the same country' or of 
other countries. 

The world’s total production of opium on 
a minimum estimate is said to bo 3500 tons a 
year, the chief opium-producing countries at 
the present dav being China, India, Turkey 
and Persia. But the world’s medical require- 
ments being approximately' only' 350 tons, this 
large surplus is bound to find its 'way' among 
people who have the weakness for getting 
addicted to this drug in one form or another 
And this is what we actually find. The 
countries of “the Far East,’’ especially China 
and the British, French, Dutch and Portu.gesc 
Colonies of the East, use it for smoking 
purposes. It is used in India for eating. It 
also goes to Eiurope, America and Japan to be 
manufactured into drugs like morphine and 
heroin which are a menace to the welt being of 
the countries of t 1 ie West. 

In this article it is proposed to confine 
attention to the opium problem as it affects 
India, and especially' to that aspect of it 
relating to internal consumption. 

In India the production and export of 
opium is controlled by the Government. 
Throughout British India the cultivation of the 
poppy is allowed only' under license. The 
Government annually' fix the area to be sown 
and the license specifies the exact acerage the 
licensee may till. The Government advance 
money' to the cultivator on favourable terms for 
the cultivation of the poppy and he is bound 
to sell all his produce to the Government at a 
fixed rate. Crude opium is made at the Gov- 
ernment factory' at Ghazipur into two forms ; 

(1) “provision” opium designed for export, and, 

(2) “excise” opium which is consumed in 
India. Approximately half of the opuum pro- 
duced in India is converted into “excise” opium 
and is consumed within her own borders. 

The policy of the Government of India in 
regard to the export of opium, though it was 
strictly regulated in accordance with the 
Hague Convention of 1912, underwent a drastic 
change this year mainly as the result of the 
international opinion that was focussed on it 


as the result of the Eeague of Nations Con- 
ferences on Opium held in Geneva 1924-25. 
The Government of India which for several 
years appeared to be unmoved by criticisms of 
its exp/ort policy before the bar of w'orld 
opinion, at last, decided to adopt this bold 
policy' apparently at a considerable sacrifice of 
their revenue. This revenue was eight crores of 
rupees in 1911. It has been diminishing 
progressively since 1912. Now in ten years’ 
time it will vanish altogether. Sir Basil 
Blackett, the Finance Member of the Govern- 
ment of India, spoke with justifiable pride in 
the Legislative Assembly on March iS, 1926, 
when moving the resolution limiting the export 
of opium: “the Government of India is the one 
government in the world which has made a 
serious sacrifice of the tax-pay'ers’ money in 
order to achieve the beneficent ends in view 
in these (Geneva) Conventions.” Even 
bureaucratic governments are on occasions 
callable of an idealism that seems to care more 
for the welfare of men than for rupees, annas 
and pies ! 

While the Government of India have been 
apparently so amenable to humanitarian con- 
siderations and world opinion as to change their 
p.olicy in regard to the export of opium, their 
attitude to the far more important ciuestion of 
internal consumption of opium has been dis- 
appointly reactionary'. A government that 
can afford to adopt an altruistic policy' in 
regard to the welfare of the inhabitants of 
foreien corntries uhich import opium from 
India ought to be p)rei)ared to follow a similar 
policy' where their own people are concerned. 
But unfortunately we do not find it so. The 
reason for this inconsistency' will become 
evident as we proceed. 

We do not know when and how the prac- 
tice of opium-eating was introduced in India. 
\\ hen the British established their political 
control, they' found the practice prevalent in 
many parts of the country. They naturally 
treated it as they' treated the peculiar religpous 
practices of the people, as something which 
they' should be well advised in leaving alone. 
They', however, knew from the existence of 
restrictive legislations regarding the use of 
drugs in their own country' that any' unregulat- 
ed use of opium in India would be disastrous. 
The question of revenue was at the same time 
a no mean consideration. Thus, the British 
Government were led to build up a system of 
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rtgulating production and restricting consump- 
tioon. Meanwhile, on the reports of missionaries 
in India who had opportunities of knowing the 
evils of opium-eating and other social welfare 
workers, an agitation was started in England 
for the prohibition of opium. The question 
was raised in Parliament and as a result of the 
discussions there, Queen Victoria appointed a 
Royal Commission in September, 1893 to 
investigate the whole question of opium 
consumption in India. The Commission re- 
ported in iSq 5 and the Government of India 
have ever since found justification for their 
policy in this Report. The Commission’s re- 
port maintained that “the opium habit as a 
vice scarcely exists in India, that opium 
is extensively used for non-medical and 
semi-medical purposes, in some cases with 
benefit and for the most part uithout injurious 
consequences ; that the non-medical uses are so 
interwoven with the medical uses that it 
would not be practicable to draw distinction 
between them and that it is not necessary 
that the growth of the poppy and the manu- 
facture and sale of opium in British India 
should 1x2 prohibited except for medical 
purposes.’’ On the strength of this Report the 
Government have further maintained that 
opium “is in virtually universal use throughout 
India as the commonest and the most treasured 
of the household remedies accessible to the 
people.’’ We are told that it is taken to avert 
fatigue, as a prophylactic against malaria, and 
to allay pain in sufferers of all ages. Another 
great argument used by the Government is 
that in many parts of the country medical 
practitioners arc not available and the bulk of 
the people are dependent almost entirely on 
opium for relief. 

The impartiality of the Opium Commission, 
on which even to-day the Government of India 
base their policy of internal consumption, has 
been challenged both in Parliament and out- 
side. Its personnel, the way in which it has 
been carefully shepherded by the Indian Gov- 
ernment tliroughout its travels in India so that 
it may see and hear mainly wdiat the Govern- 
ment desired it to see and hear and report 
accordinglv, the vehemently dissenting report 
of one of its members, Mr. Henry J. Wilson, — ■ 
all these circumstances have made the docu- 
nient lose its value as an impartial pronoimce- 
ment. Apart from all these reasons the very 
fact that since 1895 medical science has made 


great progress in the study of diseases like 
malaria and the effect of drugs like opium on 
the human system should prev'ent any fair- 
minded person from accepting to-day its 
conclusions as authoritative. And yet this is 
exactly what the Government of India have been 
doing all these thirty years. At the Hague 
Conference of 1912, at the meeting of the 
League of Nations Advisory Committee on 
Gpiuni and at the International Opium Con- 
ferences held at Geneva in 1924-25 the 
Government of India delegates hav'e been 
maintaining the position laid down by the 
Royal Commission. With the growth of public 
opinion in the country^ there has been an 
increasing dissatisfaction with the policy of the 
Government and in order to meet these 
criticisms the Government of India instituted 
in 1924 an enquiry with the Provincial Gov- 
ernments as to the advisability of revising the 
opium policy. Based on the replies received 
from the Provincial Governments the Govern- 
ment of India published a resolution on the 17th 
of June, 1926. It is remarkable to find that even 
in this Resolution the Government of India 
declare their faith in the “impartiality” of the 
Royal Commission of 1893 and reaffirm their 
policy, based as it is on the findings of the 
Commission, “of non-interference vvnth the 
moderate use of raw opium whether the object 
of the consumer be some real or supposed 
I’hysical benefit or merely the indulgence of the 
most universal desire of human beings (parti- 
cularly those whose occupations involve 
exposure or severe bodily exertion) for a 
stimulant or narcotic.” Verily, in the words 
of John Palmer Gavit, “the Royal Com- 
mission’s Report of 1S95 being dead yet 
speaketh !” 

Before proceeding to examine the Govern- 
ment of India’s latest pronouncement on their 
internal policy regarding opium — the Resolu- 
tion of the 17th of June 1926 — it is necessary to 
make clear one or two points which will throw' 
a great deal of light on the apparent anxiety of 
the Government to remain where they were 
thirty years ago in the matter of internal policy 
while at one stride they have secured the first 
place among nations in regard to their policy of 
export of opium. 

In all the discussions about opium in the 
international gatherings of Geneva, the represen- 
tatives of the Government of India had been 
continuously contending for the principle that 
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the consumption of opium in India \Yas not a 
concern of the Conferences and that no inter- 
ference could be brooked v. ith the production 
of opium in India for internal use or with the 
rnamier and effect of that use. This was 
conceded by all parties in the Conference 
including the -Vmericans who were the greatest 
critics of the British opium polic3n Attention 
uas thus confined to the question of export of 
opium In this wa_v the internal policy of thie 
Coxernment of India was prevented from being 
examined and criticised by the representatives 
of otlier nations. The result is that inter- 
national opinion has not been brought to bear 
on this question as it has been on the export 
policy of the Government of India. The Govern- 
ment gauging the volume and intensity of this 
opinion, esi'jecially in A.merica, have, wisely come 
f(^rward with a drastic reform of their export 
policy which is calculated to silence their critics 
once for all. The question of internal con- 
sumption having been safely pint outside the 
agenda of the Geneva Conferences there is no 
reason to fear that international opinion will 
assert itself in any way against them, at least, 
for some time to come. Tire Government could 
thus afford to maintain the status quo on this 
(luestion. Tlris is the impres.-,ion we get wlieii 
we consider to what lengths the Government 
have gone in satisfying the demands of the 
reformers about their e.xport policj- and how 
openly they have defied public opinion in this 
countrv because it is at yet confined to this 
country in regard to their policy of internal 
consumption. 

The.'e are also other circumstances in con- 
nection with the recent decision of th-:- 
Government of India to reduce and finally to 
abolish the exte nal trade of opium wh’ch lead 
Us to think that it is not entirely dictated by 
humanitarian considerations, but is makiiiy 
X'ii'tue of a necess'.t}'. The ecommiic foroe.s at 
work have been su.cli that within a few vearx 
the Government will in any case have to lose this 
trade. Tlie cost of production of a cliest of 
opium has more than doulaled in the la-t 
decade In 1014 it was Rs, 642. In 1924 it 
lias been fontul to be Rs 1270. Thus is due 
tc the higher itrolits agriculturists are able to 
make b\' cultivating a crop like wheat' instead 
of poppy. The Government, therefore, had to 
bribe the agriculturist to grow poppy by raishig 
the pnirchase price of ojiium ])’oduced b\’ him 
from Rs. 7-8-0 to Rs 15 a seer. This, of course. 


doubled the price of a chest of opium oflered 
for sale for the Far East market. Owing to 
the political disorder in China it has been 
p-ossible, illegally thongli it be, to raise in that 
country in recent year^ large crops of poppy. 
'Ihe result is that c'lrinese opium can now be 
P'crcliased, it is said, i'U Hongkoiik and other 
places at a quarter of the price of Indian 
opium. This is clearh' reflected in the great 
fall of tile number of chests of opium actually 
sold at auction sales in Calcutta in the period 
of 1022-25. Out of approximatelc' three 
Uiousaiul chests put for sale the following were 
act'ually sold ; — 


1922 

2500 chests 

1023 

... ,4000 

19^4 

... 2240 

1025 

1155 


The external trade of opium was thus being 
threatened with extinction as the result of 
oi'eration of the forces indicated above. It was, 
tlierefore, necessary to safeguard the internal 
trade at whatewer cost and the resolution of the 
Government of India bears evidence of this 
anxiety. Lord Vinterton said the other day in 
Parliament that the decision of the Government 
in regard to the expoit trade of opium must 
“not he regarded in the light of a sudden death- 
bed reiienteiice.’’ Quite so. An examination 
O' all the facts shows a well-thought-out policy 
gi\iiig no indications of repeiiteiice but only a 
(letenninatiou to save from extinction the 
revenue from the internal trade of o])inm. 

Let us now consider the Resolution itself. It 
is based on the replies received from the 
Pioxincial Goveinments in answer to a letter 
fioiu the Govenimeiit of India. The letter 
drew the attention of tile Provincial Govern- 
ments to the jiamphlet “( )pium in India” by 
the Rev. W. Paton, jiublished by tile National 
Christian Council of Imlia, Burma and Ceylon, 
and called for exjire'.sion (jf vievxs on three 
s; ecitic (lue^tioiis raised th.ereiii ; (i) The 

desirabilitv of co-ordination of jiolicx’ 

|.■.•tween Local Goxcnnneiits in regard to the 
li.xnig of the sale inice of ojiium, since marked 
differences in juices in erjutiguous areas are 
likely to em oiirage smuggling; (2) the necessity 
and possiliility of taking special measures to 
reduce consumiition, esiiecialh- in those areas, 
where the rate of consumption per head of the 
I-opnlation is much higher than the standard of 
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legitimate consumption laid down by the League 
oi Nations; and {3I the desirability of investigat- 
ing the extent to which the practice of giving 
opium to young children prevail and the practi- 
cability of taking special measures to check this 
custom. Though these three points were 
singled out for enquiry and report, the Govern- 
ment of India had made up their mind in regard 
to the main and vital issue, namely, the general 
reconsideration of their policy of internal con- 
sumption based on the Royal Commission 
Report of thirty years ago. It was clearly 
stated in the Government of India’s letter that 
in their opinion there uere no grounds for such 
a reconsideration. This note was taken up by 
most of the Provincial Governments and echoed 
faithfully in their replies. This was only what 
was to be expected in the absence of a strong 
lead from the Central Government, for the 
question is bound up with Provincial revenues, 
and the transferred halves of the Provincial 
Governments already finding it difficult to 
meet their budgets cannot contemplate with 
eejuanimity the prospect of losing one of their 
good sources of revenue. The opium revenue 
of the Provincial Governments, chiefly made up 
of license fees and profits on the re-sales of the 
('pium purchased at cost from the Government 
of India for consumption in the Provinces, 
amounted in 1923-24 to Rs. 2.66 crores. This 
revenue will not be easily given up by the 
\ arious Provincial Governments unless they see 
other ways of replenishing their treasuries. 

This is what the Government of India 
Resolution says in justification of their deter- 
mination not to change their internal policy : — 

“'The (tovenmieiit have anxiously deliberated 
whether tliey slunild aeeept the suggestion that 
ha.", been put forw.'.o! from many quarters, that 
tlie time lias come for a fresh enquiry covering 
the whole field that was traversed by the Royal 
Commission on Opium of iSoy. There is no 
support for this proposal in the views exjiressed 
by the rroviiicial Governments. To review’ the 
conclusions of so authoritative and impartial a 
body as the Royal Commission no agency other 
than that of another Royal Commission would 
he competent. The Government of India are 
satisfied that there is no aspect of the internal 
Opium problem in India to-day that requires for 
its elucidation the machinery of a Royal Com- 
mission, and they have decided definitely that 
there is no necessity for any such investigation.” 


‘‘In their opinion, the conclusions of the Com- 
mission, with a single exception, hold good at 
the present day’. The exception relates to the 
value of Opium as a remedy for malaria. When 
the Commission wrote their Report, the true 
causation of malaria was not known. It is not 
surprising that they should have mis-interpreted 
the indirect benefits that sufferers from malaria, 
as from other diseases, undoubtedly may derive 
from the euphoric virtues of Opium — its power, 
that is, to relieve suffering, and to counteract 
the depressing effects, physical and mental, of 
pain. The Government do not propose to enter 
into a technical discussion of this subject. That 
Opium is a drug of great medicinal value is a 
proposition that few W’ill dispute. Its medicinal 
value has been recognised by the International 
Conference held at Geneva. Critics of the pre- 
sent policy of the Government themselves admit 
it when they demand that the use of opium 
should be confined to ‘‘medical and scientific 
purposes.” Its use as an anodyne is of special 
importance to persons placed, as large sections 
of the population of India, inevitably still are 
placed, beyond the reach of skilled medical 
as-'istance.” 

‘‘.V policy aiming at the prohibition of the use of 
Opium in India for purposes other than medical 
and scientific would be clearly impracticable, in 
the circumstances, even if it were desirable. 
But, as has been shown above, there is no 
evidence that there is any serious and wide- 
spread abuse of Opium in British India, what- 
ever the purposes for which it may be consumed, 
and the Government of India would regard as 
entirely unjustifiable a departure from their 
present policy of non-interference with moderate 
use. The statistics show a progressive reduction 
in consumption in British India as a whole, and 
the Government are convinced that a continuance 
of the exi.-.ting policy, accompanied by special 
efforts to deal with those comparatively few areas 
where th.c average consumption is unduly high, 
is far more likely to produce beneficial results, 
than any' attempt to suppress altogether, by 
measures that the Government regard as in- 
defensible in j)rinciple and doomed to prove 
infruetuous or actually harmful, in practice, an 
age-long habit, the temperate exercise of which 
has been pronounced by the highest authorities 
to he free from injurious effects.” 

We have already referred to the ‘impartiality’ 
of the Royal Commission. This attitude of the 
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Government of India to the conclusions of the 
Commission as something like the “faith once 
delivered to the saints’’ unalterable and eternal, 
is inexplicable. Why should it be decreed that 
“no agency other than that of another Royal 
Commission would be competent’’ to review the 
tcnclusions of the Royal Commission of 1893? 
Is it not within the rights of the Government of 
India to appoint with the approval of the Eegis- 
lative Assembly a special Committee composed 
of competent medical men, social workers and 
others, to go into the whole question and 
ascertain in what respects the pjresent policy of 
the Government needs change? 

The Resolution has thought it fit to repudiate 
the conclusion of the Royal Commission regard- 
ing opium as a remedy for malaria. But the 
Government of India cannot be unaware of the 
latest results of medical research which call in 
question the other conclusions of the Com- 
mission as well. One such conclusion on which 
the Government of India base their present 
is that the temperate use of opium “has been 
pronounced by the highest authorities to be free 
from injurious effects.’’ The Government in 
fairness ought to have given chapter and verse 
for this extraordinary statement ; for the best 
scientific and medical evidence points to a differ- 
ent conclusion. This is how IMr. John Palmer 
Gavit, a distinguished American journalist and 
author of the book “Opium,’’ sums up the latest 
results of medical research on this subject ; — 

“There is one aspect of this question which has 
been wholly neglected in all the discussions of 
habitual use of opium in India that I happen to 
have seen; an aspect of such tremendous 
importance that I cannot understand why it has 
been so completely overlooked. It ought to be 
taken ver\ seriously into account by both the 
defenders and the assailants of the existing 
opium policy in the Far East, as well as by 
those in Western countries who are contend- 
ing with the evil of manufactured derivatives 
of opium and other narcotics. This is the 
relation of these things to infectious disease, 
malaria, for 'nstance, and cholera, e.specially 
cholera.” 

“The experiments in respect of cholera and opium 
were made in Prof. Elie Metchnikoff’s laboratory 
in the Pasteur Institute by Cantacuzene, Oppel 
and Gheorghiewsky.* Metclinikoff himself tells 
about them in his Immunity in Infectious 
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Diseases, published by the Cambridge I'niversity 
Press in 190s. Ther.e men found intar.ably that 
they could immunize guinea-pigs against cholera, 
unless they had bad opium In every case tbo.se 
treated with the narcotic died — of cholera. -Vnd 
the rcH.-iOn was alway-. the same .\s Tletchnikoff 
says (page 3061, those subjected to opium died, 
“because the leucicvtss, on account cf the 
narcotic action of the opium were tardy in 
coming up.” 

“Sir Leonard Rogers, Lieut-Color.el, Indian 
Medical .Service and Profe-.-or of Path logy in 
the Medical College of Calcutta, in his paper 
“Cholera .Csiatica”, C( ntributed to the volume 
The Practice of Medicine in the Tropics 
(London, 1923I is emphatic in his denunciation 
of “certain old forms of treatment,” among 
them in particular the use of opium, of which he 
says, “if it has any effect at all it will favour 
the retention of the tc.xins formed by the ch.olera 
vibrio. Opium, moreover, mo-t -trongly pre- 
disposes to the deadly contii'.ued suppression of 
the urine and is abs' lutely to be avoided in 
cholera.” 

“Ihis view of the effect upo.i cholera is confirmed 
in his Essentials of Tropical Medicine ;I,ondon, 
1920) by Dr Walter E. Ma-ters, Medical OTicer, 
Gold Coast, West .\frica, 1 mg experienced in 
Belgian Congo and South .\merica. Incidentally 
Dr. Masters is equally emphatic in his urgency 
against the use of opium in yellow fever.” 

“Dr. Ernest E. Walter^, Major, in the Indian 
Jledical Service, director of the King Institute 
of Preventive Medicine of Madras, in his con- 
tribution on “Diarrhoeas in the Tropics” to The 
Practice of Medicine in the Tropics, writes of 
the “peculiar form” of this affection due to 
habitual drugging with opium, and found 
commonly among opium-eaters,” 

“Manson-Eahr and Perry, -n tluir es.sa^' on 
“Bacillary Dysentery,” in the same colleiTion of 
pajjers, declare that in tl at di-ease “the routine 
use of opium in the treatment of dysetiiery 
caimot be too strongly deprecated.” 

“ The moderiv medical literature on other diseases 
in the tropics virtually all deprecates the use of 
narcotics, and especially opium. Of yellow 
fever, Dr. Walter E. Tfasters says (in Essentials 
of Tropical Medicine, London, 193 1, p. 371) : — 
“To alleviate the symptoms — relieve pain by 
asperin or phenacet'n— uevt’t opium.” 

“Of diabetes in the tropics, Dr. Ernest E. Walters 
says that in the Far East opium has a consider- 
able reputation in the treatment of tlie disease, 
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but; “1 have never been able to convince 

mr-self of its value (And) Codeine is 

simpU- an expensive and less efficient form of 
opium.” 

And so on. One searches in vain for modern 
medical support for the superstition that opium 
is in any proper sense either a remedy or a 
prophylactic ; anything except an anodyne 
against pain.” 

“Opium does to the leucocytes (the white 
corpuscles of the blood), normally the vigilant 
sentries and scavengers whicli guard the body 
against infections, precisely what it does to the 
human individuals — puts them to sleep, or leaves 
them unfit for their job. They work stupidly, or 
may be not at all.” 

And yet, in the face of such clear testimony 
from medical experts the Government of India 
assert with a strange unconcern for the welfare 
of the millions of people committed to their 
charge that the moderate use of opium is not at 
all injurious ! Here again there is another point 
to be noted. The Dangerous Drugs Acts of 
Great Britain and other advanced countries class 
opium as a poison and like any other poison it 
can be bought only on prescription by a 
registered medical man. The human system 
and its reactions to poisons are the same in the 
East as well as in the West, and yet an ignorant 
labourer in India can buy from any opium shop, 
without any question being asked by any one, 
three tolas of opium, sufficient to poison himself 
and his whole family. As Mr. Paul Gavit says, 
“it is time to put the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission of iSq.s a\\ay in some museum of 
antiquities where it is long overdue, and face 
the front in the light of what has since been 
learned.” WTl the transferred halves of the 
Provincial Governments and the Central Gov- 
ernment listen to this? 

In regard to cleansing the “black spots” 
where the rate of consumption of opium is ex- 
cessive we are glad to note that the Government 
of India are again addressing Provincial Gov- 
ernments in order to impress upon them the 
importance of this task. In this connection it 
is interestin.g to note the ingenuity with which 
the Government of India quote from a recent 
pamphlet of the Rev. W. Paton to establish a 
position entirely different from what he intended 
to convey by the words quoted. This is how’ 
the Government of India tear out of its context 
a sentence from the pamphlet referred to and 
uses it for substantiating the somewhat 


exaggerated claim they are making of having 
reduced the consumption of opium. Says the 
Resolution : 

“iluch has been done to reduce the consumpt:on 
of opium in the country as a whole, with the 
result that the Rev. W. Paton whose pamphlet 
entitled “Opium in India” written in 1934 is 
referred to in the correspondence with the 
Local Governments, found himself able to write 
in a more recent pamphlet “India and Opium” 
(1926) that “for the larger part of the country 
the oitium evil does not exist”.” 

Mr. Paton, in his second pamphlet, after 
stating that the index figure laid down by the 
League of Nations for the legitimate consump- 
tion of opium in a country which has a 
developed medical service was six seers or twelve 
pounds per ten thousand of the population per 
annum, proceeded to quote from the official 
documents the rates of consumption in various 
parts of India. These figures showed that 
while the average for the whole of India was 
twelve seers there were many districts where 
the consumption was below six seers and also 
certain areas like Calcutta city, Balasore district, 
the Godaveri region in the Telugu country, the 
Panch Mahale region of Gujerat, the Berars and 
the Central Punjab where the rate of consump- 
tion was alarmingly high. Then ]\Ir. Paton 
wrote : “A study of these figures throws a flood 
of light on the opium problem in India. It 
shows that when official apologists have said that 
the abuse of opium is very rare in India they 
have said what is strictly true. For the larger 
hart of the country the opium evil does not 
exist. At the same time the usual defence 
made for the existing policy that opium is 
necessary as a household medicine in view of 
the scarcity of doctors, is shown to be largely 
inia.ginary, for so far from consumption rising 
in proportion to the paucity of doctors it is in 
inverse proportion.” It is clear from the above 
that the sentence quoted in the Government of 
India Resolution was not written with any 
reference whatever to the reduction of consump- 
tion compared with the year 1924 or any other 
year as the Government apparently w'ant to 
make out. Be that as it ma5^ The “black 
spots’ having now been discovered to lie in 
areas which are well served with medical men, 
let us hope that the Governments—both Central 
and Provincial— will not continue to delude 
themselves and the public with the fiction that 
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to deprive the people of India, who have no 
proper facilities for medical treatment, of the 
\\lioleSile and unregistered use of o, ium would 
lie imposing a great hardsliip on them. The 
Provincial Governments should frankly face the 
situation and concentrate attention on the 
“black spots’’ and reduce consumption by the 
introduction of the system of registration of 
consumers as is being attempted in Burma and 
Assam or by Dangerous Drugs Acts. 

The attitude adopted in the Resolution 
to the (luestion of the administration of 
opium to children is the least satis- 
factory. The Government admit that the 
practice is fairly u idespread in India ; 
but arc unwilling to take any steps beyond 
trusting to the com eiitioiial metiiods of educa- 
tion and health and child welfare propaganda 
to remedy this evil. Let Us by all means spread 
education and carry on iiropaganda to counteract 
the evil; but what put pose will such efforts 
serve, so long as ignorant mothers working in 
industrial centres have always at their doors 
Government-controlled opium shops which con- 
tinually tempt them to buy opium to doi)e 
their children with? We may as well seek 
to restore a man to health who is continuously 
kept under the onslaught of powerful disease 
germs and who has not the necessary vitality 
for resisting them successfully. The responsi- 
bility of the Government in keeping opium 
shops within the reach of the ignorant masses 
inviting tliem, as it were to indulge in their 
pernicious habits of treating little children with 
opium, is very great. All civilized countries 
treat opium as a pois m and severe lestriclicms 
are imposed on its sale to the public. They do 
not trust to education and health propaganda as 
the Indian Govenimeut are pro; osing to do as a 
safeguard agabist the pc-cjple drugging them- 
scUes and their little ones with opium. Dr. 
S. K. Datta in hi.-, able speech on the oiiiuui 
question before the Legislative Assembly of 
?>Iarch 10, ipao, brought out tlie contrast most 
\ividly between the policy of civilized govern- 
ments and that of the Government of India. 
He pointed out that among the industrial 
]iopulation of England in the early nineteenth 
century this habit of drugging children with 
f.pium was known. It was the passa.ge of the 
Pharmacy Act of 1S5S which classified opium as 
a poison to be sold only under very strict res- 
trictions that banished this evil from England. 
Why did not England content herself with 


education and health, jiropaganda as the gods 
from Simla suggest to the people of India? He 
also mentioned that even Fi'i and tlie Australian 
Colony of Papua were far ahead of India and 
I'.rohibited the sale of opium to their indigenous 
and ether inliabitants exeept under very strict 
regulations. For the sake of a revenue of a 
few* crores of rupees every year, is India going 
to be made the victim of a reprehensible policy 
which poisons a large number of her children 
with disastrous consequences to her future 
welfare? 

The whole policy of the Government of 
India in regard to internal consumption of 
opium is an evil heritage from the past. It has 
its roots in the mercenary methods of the East 
India Company of exploiting for its own 
financial advantage every situation they met 
with in India including the habit of Indians in 
certain areas of taking opium as a stimulant. 
\\ ith the advance of modern ideas we find the 
Government, in a measure, controlling and 
reguiating this bad habit of the people, but not 
in any such wa>- as to materially affect the 
revenue derived from it. “The maximum of 
revenue and the minimum of consumption” has 
been adopted as a convenient policy which on 
one side docs not do violence to the acquisitive 
tendencies of the Government, and, on the other 
side, affords a plausible argument with which 
the months of critical and fussy social reformers 
can be shut. The Royal Commission of iSq.t 
has blessed the policy and like a rustic who 
turns to his patron saint for help at every step, 
even of a questionable nature, the Government 
oi India take shelter in the glamour and halo 
of this antiquated Report when faced bv the 
demand of an enlightened public opinion for 
drastic changes. In the matter of the export 
trade 1.? opu m nnfore>een economic and other 
develop'iuents and a rising tide of world opinion 
rgain^t tne I'.d an Go\ ■ 'un^nt Inve force 1 them 
to abandon their indetei’.sihle poliev. It is the 
same world opinion on wliich we should largely 
rely to sweep out of existence the present 
internal policy of the Government. Non-official 
bodies inteiested in this ([Uestion should 
continue their work of ’.'.uestigation of the evil, 
especi.dly in areas -.vlfich are most affected by 
iv and bring the results ()f tlicir investigation 
before the bar of world opinion. Tire Assam 
Congress Opium Enquiry Report is a model of 
Mich investigation and research. The Govern- 
ment of India can afford to ignore the public 
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opinion of the couiitr\’ however unanimous and 
strong it nia\- be. But they cannot so easily act 
against international opinion. The internal coii- 
snniption of oiiiuni in India is now excluded 
from th.e puiwiew of the Councils of the League 
of Nations on the pdea that it is a domestic 
concern. The question will have to be lifted 


from the oblivion to which it has thus been 
deliberately consigned and the full light of 
publicity- consigned and the full light of publi- 
citv and worhl opinion should be allowed to do 
its work. In this task the co-operation of all 
well-wishers of India is needed. 


A. G. G : AN APPRECIATION. 

By Prof. Diw.tx Chandra Sharma. m.a. 


I. 

ilost of the writers of the day suffer from 
what a wag facetiously called initialtis. They 
are known by their initials rather than by their 
names. This is probably because initials hold 
the public attention more and longer tluni long 
unwieldy names can. For, who will doubt that 
the lir.it business of a poiiular author is to 
implant himself in the memory of his readers 
Asked why he had adopted the fashion of the 
baggy trousers, Charlie Chaplin, the famous 
screen comedian, replied th.at he had dcaie that 
ii. order to fix himself in the mind of the public. 
^^'hat Charlie Cha'plin has in hi- mind may 
also be in the mind of authors : they also may 
like to fix them.selves in the mind of the public. 
It is therefore th.at George Bernard Shaw is 
known as G. B. S. and G. K. Chesterton is 
known as G. K. C. Initials reduce a man to 
a formula, ’fhev are bandy, and, therefore, can 
bear repetition as often as iios-iMe. I. however, 
believe that initials have not got this utilitarian 
inirpose onlv. Tliev have got a mystic and 
svmbolic signi.b.cance as 'lull For instance, 
when one conies across letters like G. B. S., 
one thinks that one is encountering a primeval 
force Something stiipjied of all artificialities. 
Thus initials appear to he formidable and not 
merely the makeshifts for a name. Like the 
algebraic symbols they seem to stand for some- 
thing recondite, and not easily expressible. So 
initials have come to stay, and authors are 
known 1 >y their initials to the adoring multitude. 
It is therefore that G. K. Chesterton is known 


as G. K. C., George Bernared Shaw as G. B. S. 
and A. G. Gardiner as A. G. G. 

II. 

This A. G. G. seems to me to be a multiple 
pcrscmality. Tliere are three A. G. G’s that I 
know of. There is, for instance, A. G. G., the 
public mentor : the journalist par excellence. 
A. G. G. is a journalist in the best sense of 
that word, for he thinks it his business to in- 
f(.rm, instruct and to enlighten ptiblic opinion. 

1 tlhnk cve.'v journalist thinks it to be his duty 
to guide tlie thoughts of the public in proper 
channels, hut A. G. G. does it in a manner, 
which is entirely commendable. For instance, in 
the West jorirnalists have not got much freedom 
of opinion. They are cabined and cribbed 
and confined. Journalism, therefore, is no 
longer an art, but an industry, and the journalist 
there p.-, rfonns his work not always according to 
tlie light that is in him, hut according to the 
liolicy of the party with which he is connected 
at a particular moment. It is this which has 
c<'.minerciali/.ed, vulgarised and degraded 
journalism in the west. Journalists are the 
slaves of political parties, the servants of 
industrial combines and the henchmen of press- 
magnates. They are the echoes of their 
masters, and voice the 01. inions which are in 
the best interests of their party. Happily, 
A G. G. is free from this taint of servility. It 
was with pardonable pride, he said that he had 
never written a line for anv paper of Lord 
Northcliffe's. He is a free lance in the best 
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sense of the word. He has no prejudices, 
ti’.ough he has many sympathies. He helps 
every gvird cause, exposes all shams, is the 
fiieiid of those who serv’e their country, and 
a relentless c"itic of those who seek to set back 
the Imnds of t1ie clock of pro.yres. At a time 
V, hen it was the fashion to call IMr. Baldwin a 
teme, tiiniel nmn, a political Micawber he came 
to his rescue. He told the people that IMr. 
Baldwin alone could pilot the ship of the state 
into peaceful harbours. Thus he gave his 
country a l.it of his mind whenever it needed 
rlain-sp-ahhig He was not content to support 
Air. Baldwin bdindb-, but he tried to admonish 
him also. He told him in pointed language 
and in unmistakable terms that he must take 
th.rec fences 'Thus he tried to inspire as well as 
chasten. But all this he did with independence 
of judgment, for he rbeys no party caucus, bends 
his knees to r.o ];olitician, and surrenders his 
judgment to no Eleet-Strcet Oracle. He seeks 
to exert his influence always for the good of his 
country, and backs that policy which will 
best advance the prosperity of England. This 
does not mean that he is parochial and insular 
in his interests and outlook. He believes that 
En, gland is a part of the world, and that 
En, gland cannot advance at the cost of other 
countries. He, therefore, tells the truth to Mr. 
Baldwin about men like IMr. Amery, who are 
for colonial expansion at all costs. Says he ; “The 
trouble with IMr. Baldwin is not Mr. Baldwin, 
but some of Mr. Baldwin’s colleagues. If his 
spirit and that of IMr. Chamberlain represented 
the Government we should not have much 
griiund for ccimplaint. But it does not. While 
blr. Baldwin is working honestly, I am sure, 
c.nd not ineifectively , I think to smooth out the 
troubled tangle of things, some (rf his colleagues 
C)f tb.e die-hard and unteachable variety arc 
working in the contrary direction. There is, 
for exmnple, tb.at able but mischievous person 
I'll'. Arnery who, more than anyone else, has 
emba-'lwii us on that appalling extravagance at 
Singapore, the financial effect of which is to 
burikv, us hh. iiiore liabilities and the political 
eflect of is to create suspicion of ns in 

Japan, and -who is resuonsible for the grave 
menace that h.angs over us in the Mosul region.” 
No one is a warnier advocate of peace than he. 
The Locarno Pact found in him a warm 
supporter. He th.o 'ght that the signing of the 
I.ocarno Treat'.’ meant the turning o\er of a 
new leaf in international relationship. Says he ; 


“It differs from all other treaties in this respect. 
It is an agrecnient by all the great Powers 
in Europe, except Russia, to <,utlaw war. 
No Treaty in history lias ever attempted 
this heroic measure. If we can bring it 
off we have solved the problem of Europe for 
ever, we have laid the foundation-stone of the 
United States of Europe.” Thus he thought 
that the Locarno Treaty laid the foundations of 
the United States of Europe. Over and above 
this he believes in peace, and thinks that the 
leduction of arniameiits is essential to the peace 
tf E' repe. Listen to his remarks on the 
tragedy of M.(i). “Let vs look at the matter 
from a single point. The tragedy of the iM.li) 
has created a deep sorrow in the p'ublic heart, 
and an urgent disquiet in the public mind. Mr. 
Mackinnon, the Chainran of Lloyd’s, has 
expressed that disquiet in the plea he has made 
for the abolition of the submarine. It is a 
plea with which everv humane mind will 
sympathise. The submarine is one of those 
devilries of war which, like poison-gas, is an 
insult to humanity. If we heard that every 
submaiine had been scrapped and that Europe 
had a.greeil to prohibit the buildin.g of another, 
we should all rejoice.” All this shows that 
A. G. G. is a journalist whose forte lies in 
hearty pdain speaking and refreshing candour. 
He is not an Imperial jingo, but a pacifist, who 
believes in t’c.e destiny of England, and also in 
the right of mankind to freedom, justice and 
I-'cace. 

irr. 

The public, however, cloes not know 
A. G. G. as its guide, friend and philosopher 
only. He has endeared himself to the public 
in an otlicr capacity also. Lie is a great portrait- 
painter. He has sketched the characters of his 
contemporaries in .glowing terms, so that they 
will live for a long time in the p)ages of his 
books. As a portrait-painter he is inimitable. 
He has set tb.e fashion of writin.g sketches of 
persons, and thou.gh many have attempted them, 
none has ])een able to win laurels that he has 
v.(.)u ill this field. Lie paints the portraits of 
contemporarv men and women without any 
malice. In this respect he seems to have some 
of the dctacbmeiit, which has been the dow’cr 
o*^ manv .gre.it dramatists. The portrait-gallery 
he has painted is varied. One finds there kings 
and priests, lawyers and financiers, journalists 
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and demagogues, self-made men and men born 
with a sliver spoon in their mouth; smug and 
self-satisfied Tories and hotgospellers of radical 
changes, intellectuals and wizards, and painters 
and writers. In fact, as Chaucer gave us the 
Canterbury pilgrims, so he gives us all sorts and 
conditions of men and women of the twentieth 
centur\’. His sketches are read by thousands 
of people, and this is because they are true, 
intimate and penetrating. He has a rare knack 
of showing us the man in the brief compass of 
2,000 to 3,000 words. Ver3’ few people have 
been able to achieve this distinction. He is 
able to do it because he has a sense of dramatics. 
He reconstructs men for our sake. He shows 
rs the pulse of the machine. He plucks the 
heart out of the mystery. He shows us how a 
man lives, mows and has his being. He tells 
ns what his master passion is, what his over- 
mastering impulses and what his hopes and 
fears, his loves and hates, his joys and sorrows, 
his glories and defeats are. In every sketch he 
tries to reveal the man. After we have read 
a sketch of his we seem to think that 
we have come to know the man, as we 
know our intimate friends. As Carlyle had 
an eye f(’r tliat which is picturesque and 
dynamic, so he has the jicwer to vivify 
and dramatise a person. He always tries 
to give ns the real man — the man under his 
skin. Abo\’e all, he likes to depict those men 
who have won eminence in one or another walk 
of life, who are, so to say, public men. He, 
therefore, writes about the Kaiser as well as 
IMr. Keynes, Lord Chancellor as well as Charlie 
Chaplin, Earl of Balfour as well as General 
Booth, Lord Birkenhead as well as John Burns, 
Lord Curzon as well as iM. Tchicheren. In 
most cases his estimates of persons ring true. 
He called T.ord Birkenhead a soldier of fortune 
and a great op]iortunist, and people felt that 
Lord Birkenhead had been given his due. 
Writing about Robert Smillic he said that he 
was a rebel by nature, and quite different from 
Hr. Thomas. iMr. Smillie had his eye upon the 
future, whereas Mr. Thomas, a practical 
opportunist, lived always in the present. When 
he said that about Robert fsinillie he realh' hit 
the nail on the head. When everybody was 
thinking of Florence Nightingale as a figure of 
Romance, the ministering angel, the noble 
nurse he said was the type of pioneer. He 
said, “she was not simply the lady with the 
lamp, she was the lady with the brain. The 


hand that smoothed the hot pillow of the 
sufferer was the same hand that rent the red 
tape and broke, defiant of officialism, the locked 
door to get at the bedding within.’’ Eqm y 
masterly is his sketch of Lord Asquith. In a 
paragraph of rare insight and eloquence, he 
gives us Lord Asquith the man with all his 
faults and graces. “He has the merits as well 
as the defects of the Jowett tradition. It was 
material and unimaginative. It produced 
Curzonisra and i\Iilnerisni. It lacked sympathy 
and insight, because sympathy and insight, like 
great thoughts, spring from the heart. It built 
upon facts and scorned human sentiment, which 
is the greatest fact of all in the government of 
men. But it has the high quality of reserve. It 
cultivates no illusion, raises no false hopes. It 
understands itself with a certain cold indifference 
to popular applause. Its deeds are often better 
than its words ; its Bills more drastic than its 
promises.’’ He is equally happy with Lord 
Balfour, the formidable opponent, the clever 
sophist, and the hi.gh-and-dry intellectual. How 
beautifully he hits off the character of Lord 
Morley, the man who was full of philosophic 
doubts and lacked the popular appeal. “The 
world of politics is a world of action, of quick 
resolves, and firm and sudden movement. To 
hesitate is to be lost. Lord !Morley has the 
hesitation of the man of thought.’’ No one has 
been able to do greater justice to the character 
of Lord Curzon than he. Says A. G. G. : “It is 
one of IMr. Chesterton’s jolly maxims that a 
man should be able to laugh at himself, i^oke fun 
at himself, enjoy his own absurdity. It is an 
excellent test of mental health. IMan is a tragi- 
comedian. Ho should see himself the quaint 
‘forked radish’ that he is, fantastic as well as 
wonderful. He should see his mind ready to do 
battle and die. if need be, for an idea, but 
c(iually ready to get into a passion because his 
egg is lx>ilcd too hard. He should, in a word, 
see himself not as a hero, but as a man of 
strange virtues and stranger follies, a figure to 
move him to alternate admiration and laughter. 
Lord Curzon has never laughed at himself.” 
He is not happy in the delineation of the politi- 
cians only. He is equally effective in the 
delineation of men of letters like George Bernard 
Shaw, Rudyard Kipling and G. K. Chesterton. 
He says about Bernard Shaw, “He is pure 
intellect, without illusion and without emotions. 
His art is the art of ideas and not of sentiment. 
He denounces love because his asceticism 
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revolts from the sensuousness that is the 
desecration of love. He denounces conventional 
morality because he is so fierce a moralist. He 
denounces the law because of his passion for 
justice. He has such an enthusiasm for 
hrmanity that he v, o'dd put the poor in goal 
b'ecause of their povertr- and misery. He would 
punish the people who have the wickedness to 
be ill ; but he would treat the criminal as we 
treat invalids.” He regards Chesterton as the 
wondering t-i v. He looks delightedly at this 
rare-show, which is the world. When one reads 
all this one cannot help saying that A. G. G. is 
able to paint his r.ortraits with a few’ bold and 
swift strokes. He always fixes his gaze upon 
the essential points of a man’s character, and 
gives us the man himself. Some critic may 
exclaim that he treats men as automatons, 
and thinks that a character can be reduced to a 
fr.nnula, but tins is not true. He gives us not 
only the dominant interests of a man’s life, and 
his dominant impulses, but he makes us look 
before and after also, and comprehend the 
person, and all his heights and depths at a 
glance. 

IV 

G. G. is no less interesting as a writer of 
delightful essays. His essays are antidotes 
for loneliness and provide us with smiles 
and delectation. Sometimes he strikes a 
tender chord in otir heart. Sometimes he 
give a phillip to our fancy, and set it roaming. 
Sometimes he draws our attention to our 
foibles in a kindly good-humoured, and good- 
natured way, and sometimes he interests us 
in the beauties of the landscape. Mr. Priestley 
said about Robert Lynd that his essays reflected 
the life f)f the twentieth century. In his essays 
cue found a mention of bu^cs and motors, golf- 
(ourscs and b.otels. Wb.at is true of Mr. Robert 
Lvnd is also true of A. G. G. His essays mirror 
the life of the twentieth centurv. Thev tell 
us f)f cricket fields, of health resorts, of 
shopping, of dinners ; in short, of all those 
things which make up the web of the life of a 
mail (jf the t\'. eiitietl’. century. P)nt over ami 
above this A. G. G. brings us back to the soil 
frriin wbich we are sprung. Again and again 
in liis essays wc are reminded of the beatifies of 
nature, of the iovs of the seasons, the glories of 
different months, and the pleasures of gardens, 
.bll these things take us awav from the sordid 
city life to the country which God made. 


Thus in the essays of A. G. G. we get 
fantasies like ‘’Dream Journeys” and delightful 
trifles like the Case of Dean Inge. A. G. G. is 
quite at home with things like tins, but he iS 
always at his best, when he is inculcating in 
the minds of people, civic virtues. He insists 
upon the need cf courtesy in cv.r evervdai’ life. 
He also believes that th.e discliarge of our public 
eluties should be in the least offensive way. 
Tliis is the moral of tlie story ‘‘All Alxmt a 
Do.g”. This is the lesson that he preaches in 
‘‘()n Saying Please”. A young lift-man in a 
city office threw a passenger out of the lift 
because he said to the lift-maiij “top” and not 
“top, please”. This incidjiit is the pe.g on 
which A. G. G. hangs a talc. Say she, ‘‘for there 
are few things more catching than bad temper 
and bad manncr.s. When Sir Anthony Absolute 
1/Ullied Captain Absolute, tire latter went out 
and bullied his man Fag, whereupon Fag went 
downstairs and kicked the pa.ge-boy. Probably 
the man who said ‘‘Top” to the lift-man was 
really only getting back on his employer who 
bad net said ‘‘Good morning” to him, because 
he himself had I'cen hen-pecked at breakfast by 
his wife, to whom the cook liad been insolent 
bccan.se the house-maid had “answered her. 
back”. We infect tlie world with our ill- 
humours. Bad manners p-robably do more to 
poison the stream of the general life than all 
th.e crimes in the calendar. For one wife who 
gets a black eye from an otherwise good-natured 
husband there arc a hundred who live a life of 
luartyrdom under the .fiiadow of a morose 
temper. But all the same the law cannot 
1 ecome tlie guardian of our private manners. 
No Decalogue could cover the vast area of 
offences and no court could administer a law 
which governed our social civilities, our speech., 
the tilt of our eve-brows and all our moods and 
manners.” Thus he says to people: “Cultivate 
polite’iess, cultivate urbanity, cultivate good 
tenii'er, which enhances the favour of a gift 
end takes away the edge from a refusal”. He 
is, in short, a Proiihet of yioliteiiess, and thinks 
that it .should he in wid.-St cimunonality spread 
in this world. 

V. 

Sucli is A. G. G. the mentor of the public; 
the painter of pen-i)ortraits and the delightful 
essayist. He wields always a style that never 
lacks distinction. Whether we read his weekly 
comments upon the ev’ents of the dav, his essay's 
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or his sketches, we are struck with his remark- 
able fluency, his ease and persipicacity. He 
does not tax his readers ; he does not strain their 
attention to the breaking-point, and he does not 
place heavy demands on their patience. He who 
runs may read him. Though he is a journalist 
his style is eminently free from journalese. He 
avoids gaudy phrases and conventional catch- 


words. He is ever fresh, and genial and 
kindly. He is free from the pedantry as 
well as the hysteria of speech. He achieves, 
sometimes moments of beauty and humour ; 
elociuence and a little restrained passion are ever 
at his command. It is indeed delightful to 
read a man, who can write about any con- 
ceivable broomstick with such great distinction. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ANARCHY. 
By Mr. John S. Hoyi„\nd. 


We have no hesitation in saying that ^Ir. 
G. L. Dickinson’s book — called “The Inter- 
national Anarchy”—* is the most important 
work on the subject of international relation- 
ships which lias appeared for many years. It 
consists of a careful and impartial survey, 
which must have involved an immense amount 
of detailed investigation of a very toilsome 
kind, regarding the origins of the Great War. 

To one who, like the present writer, sat in 
the old days under Mr. Lowes Dickinson at 
Cambridge, but has since had no opportunity 
of renewing acquaintance with his Socratic 
clearness of insight and analysis and with liis 
gift of mordant sarcasm, it will be a very real 
pleasure to meet these characteristics again, 
enhanced and nobly applied, on the stage of a 
great work like this. The subject is not a 
cheerful one, and to treat it adequately demands 
the presentation of an immense mass of what 
would in ordinary circumstances be intensely 
uninteresting matter ; but the author’s gift of 
concise summarisation and sardonic comment 
makes every page fascinating — at any rate, to 
one who believes that not merely the well-being 
but also the future existence of humanity 
depends upon our ruling out the possibility of 
another Great War. 

Not long ago it was announced that certain 
discoveries had been made which seemed to 
foreshadow the release of the vast stores of 

''The IiTcniational Anarchy, foeq-e;. By G._ I.owes 
nii'kiiison ( Vlc'^-^'r-s. Octjrge .Vilen L iiwiti, 40* 
Museum St., T.ondon). 


energy enchained in the atom. At that time 
a great English scientist, referring to the 
immnesely increased powers of destruction 
which would thus be put into the hands of 
humanity, wrote as follows: — “God grant that 
the secret of atomic energy may not be dis- 
covered till mankind has advanced morally far 
enough to use that energy aright.” It is per- 
fectly possible that a few years hence we may 
see the world faced with a crisis similar to that 
of 1914, but a crisis in which (whether through 
the harnessing of the atom or in some other 
way) failure to restrain the warlike passions of 
the nations may literally involve the destruction 
of humanity wholesale from off the face of the 
globe. To some this may seem a fantastic 
presaging of impossible disaster. Surely human 
nature would never descend to such insanity 
of self-destruction. Let them read this book, 
and comprehend the light-hearted irrespon- 
sibility and the insane carelessness of conse- 
quences with which Russian statesmen, for 
instance, called down destruction upon their 
own heads at the bidding of “patriotic” greed 
and hatred. 

Neither Sazonoff nor the military chiefs had 
changed their opinion. They still thought 
partial mobilisation a fatal mistake, and they 
returned to the charge on the .poth (of July). 
Sukhomlinoff and Januschkevitch telephoned to 
the Tsar at ii a.m. to try and shake his resolu- 
tion. But he was firm, and threatened to cut 
short the conversation. Januschkevitch had 
only just time to beg him to sec Sazonoff. 
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After a few minutes’ silence he consented, and 
an interview was arranged for at 3 p.m. At 
that interview, “for nearly a whole hour” 
Sazonoff urged upon the Tsar that war had 
become inevitable. Germany had clearly deter- 
mined upon it, for otherwise she could easily 
have brought her ally to reason. “It was better 
to proceed with our preparations without fear- 
ing that by doing so we might precipitate 
events, rather than, from fear of provoking war, 
to be surprised by it.” It would be impossible 
to put more clearly the menace involved in 
armaments. Everyone must be prepared, yet 
everyone's preparations involve a threat to 
others, which uill precipitate the very event 
that is dreaded. The Tsar felt the dilemma. 
He resisted long, and it is interesting to note 
that uhat finally decided him was an interven- 
tion by a General Tatischtscheff . During a 
moment of silence, the General observed : 
“Yes, it is hard to decide.” The Tsar replied, 
in an irritated voice: “It is I who deckle,” and 
he decided in favour of a general mobilisation. 
On such small things, in the last resort, may 
great events depend. Sazonoff hastened to the 
telephone in the palace and .gave the news to 
Januschkevitch, adding: “Now you can cut off 
the telephone.” This last remark referred to 
a previous conversation, in which it had been 
arranged that the General, after receiving and 
giving the order, should disappear, so that there 
might he no chance of another counter-order 
from the Tsar. The necessary signatures for 
the new order were ([uickly obtained, and at 5 
p.m. Dobrorolski was once more at the 
telegraph office. “At six o’clock all the 
apparatus was ready to receive the telegram. 
I entered the room. A solemn silence prevailed 
among the operators. Each sat before his ins- 
trument and waited for the copies of the 
telegram, that was to despatch to all the ends 
of the Russian Empire the news of the summon- 
ing of the people to the great conflict. Sudden- 
Iv, a few- minutes after six, all the instruments 
jegan to tap. It was the opening mom.ent of 
che great epoch. At 7 p.m. the answers began 
to pour in. The order for mobilisation had 
been received.” 

That w as the w ay in w hich the War began ; 
for the Russian general mobilisation rendered 
war inevitable, hlr. Rowes Dickinson’s re- 
searches have convinced him that but for this 
mobilisation (which was at heart due to the 
Russian desire for Constantinople and the 


Straits'! the War might have been localised in 
the Balkans. This was the fashion in which 
the Tsar and the Russian military oligarchy 
si.gned their own death-warrant and that of 
twenty million other human beings, even 
cutting off telephone communications in order 
to render revocation of the fatal order im- 
possible. 

“Although Germany backed -\ustria at the 
beginning, in the last day or two she was 

endeavouring, vainly, to call her off. But, the 
reader may ask, why did she back Austria at 
all? For the same kind of reason that made 
France ’oack Russia : because of the ‘balance of 
power’; because, if Austria were defeated, she 
would be left isolated among her enemies ; 
because her economic enterprises extended 
right across Asia, and she could not 
afford to have them cut in two by 

Balkan States under Russian control ; because 
she was pledged by her ‘alliance’ to defend 
Austria; because in a word, of all those con- 
siderations that are always valid for all States. 
German diplomacy was cumbrous, stupid and 
tiishonest. Granted, it was! But German 
p'Olicy was such that a State would have 
adopted in her position. The Powers of the 
Entente say that the offence was Germany’s 
backing of Austria. Germans say that the 

offence was Rtissia’s backing of Serbia. On 

that point, really, the whole controversy turns. 
To my mind, the (.'lerman position is the more 
reasonable. But what, after all, is the use of 
such discussions? When States are so aligned 
as were those of Euro])C before the war, war is 
coming, let them do, or say, or think what 
they may.” 

This concluding portion of IMr. Lowes 
Dickinson’s book, regarding war-guiltiness is of 
fascinating interest ; but the earlier portion, 
which deals in detail with the diplomatic history 
of the ten years before the War, is reallv of 
more importance in determining the underlying 
causes of the War. 

His main findings may be .summarised as 
lollows: — First, the policy of the Balance of 
Power inevitably results in conflict. Second, 
armaments inevitably lead to war; and therefore 
the adage Si pacem, Para bcUum is 

fundamentally deceptive and dangerous. 
Third, the non-moral nature of the relations 
between the various competing nationalities of 
I'.urope, whose universal policy mav be sum- 
marisetl as that of “^ly country light or 
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wrong,” rendered war unavoidable. Fourth, 
the strengtiiening of the League of Nations is 
the only hope of humaiiit3’ for the future. 
Fifth, ‘‘the nationality problem in Europe is 
unsolved (even tO' davd ; and, it may be added, 
it is insoluble by anv- frontier-drawing so long 
as race-hatred and contempt dominate the 
nations. But those feelings are only intensified 
by war, which is thus the worst waj’ of attemp- 
ting a solution. There is no solution except 
justice, temperance, and benignitv ; and how 
should such qualities supervene upon v’ears of 
savage warfare?” 

This last quotation is the author’s final con- 
clusion regarding the causation of war and the 
essential preliminaries to its elimination. It is 
a problem of the changing of the evil will into 
the good will over vast areas of humanitv' ; and 
therefore, we may say, though the author of 
the book would not say it, the problem is at 
bottom essentially a religious problem. 

It is impossible here to do more than name 
a few of the contributorv factors to the 
causation of war, which iSlr. Lowes Dickinson 
passes in review. Fear on the one hand, 
national acquisitiveness on the other ; the 
desire for fresh markets, and the effort to pro- 
tect home industries; the Press: the charac- 
teristic nationalistic assumption that aiij-thing 
calculated to advance the national cause is 
“Holy” : the overbearing inide of big Powers, 
the irredeiitism of small ones : the belligerent 
utterances of chauvinistic politicians (IMr. Lloyd 
George, for instance, in his famous speech at 
the IMansioii House in iqii) : the Hismarckian 
tradition ; the sabre-rattlings of the Kaiser ; 
secret treaties ; levity in face of terrible issues ; 
and evervwhere and all the time duplicity, 
du])Hcitv, duplicity: — these are the ingredients 
of the witches’ cauldron wherein the War was 
brewed. 

Of them all, perhaps the last-named is the 
most noteworthv. The reader is impressed 
over and over again b\- the fact that these 
great States lie to each other incessanth^, cheat 
each other, hoodwink each other, over-reach 
each other at every possible opportunity, and 
without the least shadow of compunction. 
‘‘China was invited to join in the war, in order 
that she might expel German trade s and 
missionaries. vShe did so, and it was not until 
the Peace Conference opened that it was 
revealed to her that her allies had previously 
and secretly bargained away her own territories 


and rights.” On the occasion of the Agadir 
crisis, ‘‘England in anj’ case and under all 
circumstances would fulfil her obligations to 

France! This last phrase looks as 

though it could have onE’ one meaning ; 
namely, that England would support her ally, 
if necessarj' b\- arms, supposing that that ally 
should tear up an international agreement (The 
Algeciras Act) signed by fourteen States.” 
‘‘The partition of the Turkish Empire, so far 
as North Africa was concerned, was now (after 
the Italian seizure of Tripoli) complete ; 
England, France and Italv-, all signatories of 
the treaties guaranteeing that Empire, being the 
beneficiaries. ... The five Great Powers of 
Europe, having all of them solemnlj’ affirmed 
in public treaties, the integritv’ and independ- 
ence of the Turkish Empire, agree with Ital\', 
ir. a series of secret agreements, that as far as 
they are concerned she may take Tripoli.” 
‘‘Taking the most genial view of the position 
of English Ministers, the facts are these : That 
while, on the one hand, thej- are assuring 
Parliament and the Germans themselves that 
their relations to the latter are friendly and 
correct, on the other hand, they are assuring 
the Russians that if war with Germany should 
arise (by German provocation, it is assumed) 
then they will stake everything to inflict the 
most serious blow on German power.” ‘‘ ‘Our 
political interests,’ ” the (Russian) Foreign 
Minister goes on to obseive, ‘‘ ‘are directly 
opposed to the maintenance of China’s terri- 
torial integrity’ — an interesting commeiitarj' on 
the public treaties making that territorial 
integrity the object of the policy of Russia and 
Japan.” 

These are merelj^ a few instances, chosen at 
random, of the universal duplicity which over- 
spread Fluropean statecraft during the period 
which led up to the War. Often this 
diplomatic lack of honesty degenerates into 
downright lying. ‘‘Wlien, on loth IMarch, 
1923, Lord Hugh Cecil asked whether this 
country was under any obligation to send a 
very large armed force to co-operate in Euroye, 
he received the reply, short and simple, ‘I 
ought to say that it is not true’ ”. ‘‘There 
existed, so (the Ministerl told me {i.c., the 
German ambassador. Prince Lichuowsky), no 
agreements between Great Britain and her 
Entente companions that had not been made 
public.” ‘‘There is no doubt that what follow- 
"d was a case of the lie direct. On the 23rd (of 
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July; \on Jagow telegraphed to the German 
Ambassador in London that ‘we are not 
acquainted with the Austrian demands.’ On 
the 24th (or 25th) he ‘repeated very earnestly’ 
to the British Charge d’Affairs at Berlin that, 
‘tliough he had been accused of knowing all 
about the contents of that note, he had in fact 
nc such knowledge’ The determina- 

tion to keep the Powers of the Entente in the 
dark was certainLv carried out with thorough- 
ness.” 

There is no need to multiply instances of 
this fact — that international diplomacy in the 
years that led up to the greatest disaster in 
history was poisoned by selfishness, duplicity 
and mendacity. The last two may seem venial 
faults when committed in the cause of 
nationalism ; but the atmosphere of universal 
distrust and suspicion to which they gave rise, 
made the final result inevitable. The European 
international society of those days was about as 
completely immoral as it is possible for any 
society to be. There was no truth ; no genero- 
sity ; no mutual confidence ; • nothing but 
treachery, cra\'en fear, blustering swag.ger, the 
despoiling of the weak, tlie continual appeal to 
force, colossal and insolent selfishness. It may 
be seriously questioned whether things arc- 
very much better now. 

Again, INIr. Lowes Dickinson does not seem 
to be always quite fair to the point of view of 
'Serbia, which is spoken of over and over again, 
as ‘‘desirous to extend its power by the dis- 
ruption of its neighbour, the Austrian 
Empire.” After all, Serbia was straining every 
nerve to bring about a national union with 
wdiat she regarded as ‘‘Serbia irredenta,” and 
the disruption of the Austrian Empire was 
merely a means to this end. Hence the 
sarcasm of the following hi.ghly characteristic 
passage falls a little fiat ‘Three short years, 
and where would Russia be, and where the 
Tsar? But the (Montenegrin Princesses were 
not disappointed. From the ruins of the 
Tsardom, from the fragments of the Austrian 
Empire, from Germany tortured, mutilated 
and starved, from France triumphant but 
prostrate, from Fhigland staggering and blind, 
rose, like a phoenix — Jugo-Slavia !” 

Ve cannot close this lengthy notice of a 
great Ixiok without yielding to the temptation 
to give one or two examples of the author’s 
distinctive mark, his sardonic humour; — ‘‘The 
president (of France), as always, was faultless 


ill his orations (during his visit to St. Peters- 
burg in 1914). The strains of the (Marseillaise 
celebrated his comings and goings. And it is 
interesting to learn that at the same time 
workers in the suburbs of the capital were 
being cut down by Cossacks for singing the 
same tune.” There is the account of the 
Montenegrin Princess in whom the sacred 
flame of (vicarious) nationalism burned so 
brightly that during a visit to France she went 
to the German frontier, advanced (presumabE^) 
a few 5'ards across it, and gathered up some of 
the soil of Lorraine, together with some seeds 
of the thistles that grew on it. She kept the 
soil in a bonbon-box, which never left her, and 
she sowed the thistles in her garden, decorating 
her tables with them for distinguis'aed visitors. 

x\gain, ‘‘Sir Edward Grey said that he ‘had 
never Viefore seen one State address to another 
independent State a document of so formidable 
a character’ (as the Austrian note to Serbia 
after the murder of the Archduke). But pre- 
cedents are rapidly established in international 
affairs ; and after the Italian note to Greece in 
TQ24, and the British note to Egypt in 1924, 
the procedure adopted by the Austiian Govern- 
ment seems to have become normal.” ‘‘All 
this time (during the Agadir crisis) it was 
lianging in the balance whether millions of 
Europeans should perish because the Govern- 
ments of two States could not agree as to how 
they would divide between them a piece of 
criuatorial Africa to which neither had any 
right except that of tlieft by arms.” 

Finally, ‘‘The Algeciras Act opens as 
follows: ‘In the name of God Almighty! (The 
signatories) inspired by the interest which 
attaches to the reign of order, peace, and 
prosperity in (Morocco and having recognised 
that this desirable end could only be attained 
by means of the introduction of reforms based 
up.on the threefold principle of the sovereignty 
and independence of His (Majesty the Sultan, 
the integrity of his Dominions, and economic 
liberty' without any* ineqitality', have resolved,’ 
etc. The sovereignty and independence of His 
(Majesty' and the integrity' of his Dominions ! 
Let the reader recall the terms of the secret 
treaties between France and England, and 
France and Spain, partitioning that same 
territory ; let him remember the previous 
suggestions for a partition between England 
and Germany; let him recall the struggle at 
the Conference over the police, and the 
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motives underlying that ; and let him then 
estimate the exact significance of that opening 
phrase : ‘In the name of God Almighty.’ ” 

The hitci national Anarchy is a great and 
terrible book. Although it is history, and 
firstclass history, it also contains all the 
n>aterials of high tragedy. As one reads of 
this welter of deceit, selfislmess and blustering 
force, and as one remembers the appalling 
self-slaughter of civilisation to which it led up, 
one seems to see, on a vaster stage than 
Macbeth, and in grim reality, not in make- 
believe, the powers of evil gathered to the 
prey, eager to put down to destruction not 
one, but many million noble souls. We see 
mankind corrupted by the wrong choice, 
doomed by its own passion to futility and ruin. 

Moreover, this book shows us no sure 
ground for hope in the future. At the heart 
of it there is indeed despair of the future. 
That is a sign of its excellence; for only in 
religion is there hope of the casting out of this 
evil spirit ; and religion the author definitely 
leaves out of count. 

There are one or two mistakes which should 
be corrected in a future edition of this 
absorbingly interesting book. There is a mis- 


print on page 393, line 14, where the word 
"themselves” is left out after "declare.” On 
page 200 the word "west” should be substituted 
for “east” in "Sir Edward’s fear of a German 
naval station on the east coast of Africa was 
probably genuine.” On page 4S7 "left” should 
be substituted for "right” in “The whole 
German territory on the right hand of the Rhine 
was to be cut off from ‘political and economic’ 
dependence on Germany.” There is some 
curious historical confusion in the statement, on 
page 2S1, that “During the last half of the 
nineteenth century-, China lost. . . to Britain 
Burma.” 

These are very small matters. jNIore serious 
i.s a certain over-smartness which occasionally 
makes its appearance, for instance, in the 
following: "The translator of the dispatches 
remarks that ‘^I. Nelidoff must have mistaken 
his o\Mi for public opinion,’ and the suggestion 
does not seem improbable, except that the 
uord ‘mistaken’ is perhaps itself mistaken.” 

Then it seems to be a serious defect that 
after an elaborate and most interesting descrip- 
tion of what led up to the delivery of the 
German ultimatum to Russia on 31st July, 
there is no account of the nature of the 
ultimatum itself, or of that sent to France. 


ON SUICIDE ; A CAUSERIE. 
By Mr. C. L. R. S.astri, b.sc. 


There is a good case for everythin.g if wc 
only care to think about it. Nothing is so bad 
but can be shown to have a fair aspect — on con- 
sideration. Truth is not a harmonious whole ; 
and it is not the exclusive property of this or 
that group of thinkers. Some slight part of it 
is shared by everybody : it enters into the 
composition of all individuals. It is universal 
in (piality ; and by too much stress of any one 
division of it, we are only apt to mar or dis- 
figure the whole. It is to give one idea too 
much prominence at the expense of others. It 
is to take a part for the whole ; it is to mistake 
the wood for the trees. The right thing is to 
ha\ e an open mind ; to have access to all ideas 


and to give each mie of them its due ; and to 
hold that in this God’s world ever''thing sub- 
serves some useful purpo.«e. As Friar Eanrence 
says in Ro)iieo and Juliet. 

“O, mickle is the powerful grace that lies 

In herbs, plaiit.s, stones, and their true 

qualities : 

For nought so vile that on the earth doth live 

But to the earth some special good doth give ; 

Nor aught so good, but, strain’d from that 

fair use. 

Revolts from true birth, stumbling on abu.-e : 

Virtue itself turns vice, being mi.sapplied, 

And vice .sometimes by action dignified.” 
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Or, in Hamlet’s words, “there is nothing good 
or bad but thinking makes it so.” Truth, 
inclced, is a prism that has many facets. We 
can gaze at only one of its facets at a time ; we 
cauiii.t Comprehend the entire prism at a single 
glance, 'fhe while it turns one of its faces to 
rs, it presents a diffe-rent face to another 
indiridv.al ; and thus the seeming diversity' of 
views arises. We must bear this in mind 
alvays ; a'ul tlicn only shall we be able to realise 
that most of on.r startling differences of opinion 
are at host ephemeral, that they are but so many 
.=tuiins in a tea-cup. This is what Stevenson 
meant when he spoke <jf splitting differences 
“between two degrees of the infinitesinialiy 
tmall, such as a tobacco-pipe or the Roman 
Empire, a million of money or a fiddlestick’s 
end ” 

Just now, however, we are concerned with 
the srbje'-t of sui ide ; and the firegoing prart 
is not witbo’.'t relevancy to it Nowadays, it 
has fallen in the world considerably ; there is 
none so poor as to do it reverence. ]t has 
1 eci me a term of disgrace ; and all th.e plagues 
<■ f Egypt are supposed to be iiilierent in it. It 
lacks respect ; and v hen pe-o! le speak oif it, the 
silence of the ,gra' e marks their voices. How 
far it has come down in the world can be 
lealised when we ci,insuler that even th.e law 
tabes cognizance cf it as a iiunishable crime ; 
and when the law takes cognizance of anything, 
then we know where we arc- in respect of that 
thing. Ju.st think of tlie humour of it ! .\ 

man, irohably tired of tlie world and its w'ays, 
p.rohably liaving come to the end of his tether, 
determines to take away Ins life and thus end 
all troubles. He is espied in the act ; and off 
he is taken to tlie police-court and then to 
jirison. 'i'he humour of it is too, loo piercing; 
it would be too funny were it not so cliarged 
with tragedy, 'file world is a curious place, 
and let us take consolation in that. 

Srdcide. we imagine, i.s not so bad as all 
that, — e\en if it were so easy. Let ns look at 
the reverse side of the shield. In tile first 
place, ,gre..t courage is required of a man con- 
templating suicide, Anyliody can see that ; 
for iiist.ifice, ca.ses of suicide are not as plentiful 
as blackberries, they are not 

“Thick as autumnal leace- that .strow the brrxiks 

111 Vallambro-a.’’ 

Sometimes, no d.oubt, the courage takes on the 
hue of a l3.st desperate attenpit to cure things 


of their evil, it smacks of bravado rather than 
of real valour, and though the outward mani- 
festation of it is all creditably bold, the things 
that prompt it, the inner springs of action, are 
cowardly, base. Well, the charge is sonietime.s 
true ; tracked to its source there is cowardice 
in it very often. But you must dig a hmg while 
before you touch it ; and not seldom the effort 
is useless: ycur spade does’iit strike anyathing 
as hard as that. It may lie likened'' t ' 
Gratiano’s reasons : “His reasons are as two 
.grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff : 
you shall seek all day ere you find them ; and 
when you hai’e them, they are not worth the 
search.” 

We must not analyse things too much. For 
one thing, they do not bear analysin.g too ninch. 
Analysis is a lane of modern times. Of course, 
we need not go to the other e.xtrc-me of taking 
all things at their face-value; we know only 
too Well that all that glitters is not .gold, tliat 
gilded tombs do worms unfold, and all that sort 
o.f thing. \Miat we mean is that a merciless 
dissectien of anything leaces only the skeleton 
of it behind ; that even the most vamited i;eanty 
looks ugly when subjected to tlie process ; that 
in so doing we are apt to forget “the first, flue 
careless rapture” ; that, in that case, even the 
sun can be shown to liave spots ; that notliing 
is but is tarnished with some fault. Tlnn.gs 
mortal are bound to be bad «imiewliore or other, 
-—at the top, or at the 1 a.se, or in the middle ; 
if we want perfection in anything, we must 
Seek another pbnet, .ks someone puts it 
lieautifully ; “Geologising on Parnassus leads us 
to forget what the hill looks like. Afterwards, 
it may be, we shall know its loveliiie.ss better 
than we did ; hut for the moment wc wander in 
a sort of limbo between innocence lost and 
wisdom not yet .gained,” 

So, then, cowardice may be at the hnttom of 
mo.^t cases of .suicide : but it is not ahvavs .so ; 
and, even when it is so, the bottom is very 
often an unfathomable bottom, and it really 
ooes not matter anyway The whole super- 
structure, at any rate, may be allowed to be 
made of superior metal. Let us take heart of 
.grace from tliat eon.sideratioii ; crying for the 
niooii never did anybody anv good. 

Our whole point is that suicide, ccmsi-lerod 
in a general way, is a most honourable thing, 
and deserves to be adjudged accordinglv ; and, 
done m the grand manner, is a thing of 
exquisite beauty indeed. The ancient Raipnts 
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had a way (in the hour of defeat) of first killing 
all their womenfolk, and then themselves falling 
upon their swords, rather than be dragged as 
captives behind the chariot-wheels of their con- 
querors. The ancient Romans, too, were 
capable of that. The Roman plays of Shakes- 
peare are full of such incidents. We are 
constantly reminded of “the Roman way,” “the 
high Roman fashion,” “a Roman’s part,” and 
other things of like import. Their (the Roman 
characters’) farewell speeches all touch upon 
this note. Titinius, about to fall on his sword, 
says : 

“By your leave, gods ; — this is a Roman's part." 
Then there is Brutus’s end ; 

"It is mole worthy to leap in ourselves 

Than to tarry till they push us. Good Volntnnius, 

Thou know’st that t\e two went to school 

together : 

Even for that love of old, I pray thee, 

Hold thou my sword-hilts, whilst I run on it.” 

Antony’s death was not less glorious : 

“ bid I will be 

A bride-groom in my death, and run into’t 
.■Is to a lover's bed. Come, then; and, Eros, 

Thy master dies thy scholar.” 

Cleopatra’s end was noble, too : 

“Good sirs, take heart : 

We’ll bury him ; and then, what’s brave, 

what’s noble. 

Let’s do-it after the high Roman fashion. 

And make death proud to take us.” 

[Our italics). 

Surely, there is a case for suicide ! 

The causes of suicide are many : the chief 
of these is despair, loss of hope, of happiness. 
What else is there for the desperate but to wish 
for death in such circumstances? When the 
cup of misery, of humiliation, is full to over- 
flowing, then it is not a bad time to sever one- 
self from this painful world. As Kent says of 
the dying Tear. 

“Vex not his ghost : O, let him pass f he 

hates him 

That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer.” 

There is a point beyond which suffering cannot 
be borne ; and there is no sense in bearing it, 
either. The human heart is a delicate thing : 
it is the abode of the most heart-rending 
tragedies. When a man’s troubles get the 


better of him, then all is over, the fat is in the 
fire. Even if he does not lay violent hands 
upon himself, he is, for all practical purposes, 
dead : he is almost a sort of living ghost. When 
a man contemplates, as George Meredith says 
of Shakespeare, “the seas without upon the 
reflex of that wdthin,” he is, no wonder, some- 
times ov'erwhelmed ; and then he is capable of 
doing anything. Mr. Charles Whibley writes * 
of Montaigne, “So while he loved life he had no 
fear of death. He even contemplated suicide 
with a benignant tolerance. He thought the 
hour of death had come when life held more 
evil than good, since death is the remedy of all 
ills, and the more voluntary it is, the fairer it 
seems.” 

There is only one consideration against com- 
mitting suicide ; and that is the fear of what 
may come hereafter. The contemplation of 
death gives rise to many feelings : one of these 
is a ghastly doubt about the future state. For 
a man that holds that there is nothing after 
death, the thing becomes easy enough : it is all 
plain-sailing. He has made up his mind once 
for all, and such a one lives (at any rate, for 
all outward purposes) in a land of eternal bliss. 
No brooding disturbs the even tenor of his 
thoughts : he has neither hope nor fear. His 
is the type of mind celebrated in the well-known 
lines of the poet : 

“ Where ignorance is bliss, 

’Tis folly to be wise.” 

It is only a little reflexion that spoils any 
child’s paradise. Our first parent’s curse is 
ours still : it is after we have eaten of the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge that all our misfor- 
tunes seem to arise. Contemplation hinders 
action ; and too much intellectualising leaves us 
where w'e were. Hamlet was a philosopher that 
failed : had he throttled the doubt at his heart 
the m.oment it raised its hideous head, he w'ould 
have been a more successful man, though a less 
charming one. Thought leads to uncertainty ; 
and so he who thinks before he takes the plunge, 
rarely takes the plunge at all. A certain 
amount of hard-heartedness and dare-devilry is 
essential to the process. He who would commit 
suicide must “take th’ instant way.” The man 
who stands shivering on the bank with thoughts 
of wEat is to come hereafter is not your man 
for that. Indeed, “the hereafter” may prove 
to be a very fearful place ; and then committing 
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suicide will be very like falling from the frying- 
pan into the fire. 

“ ay, there’s the rub ; 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause ; there’s the respect 


That makes calamity of so long life ; 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
but that the dread of something after death, 
The uiidi-eover'd country from whose bourn 
Xo traveller returns, pu77les the will. 

And makes us rat'.ter bear those ills we have 
Than flv to others that we know not of ? 


ARCTURUS : A PHEXOMEXOX. 
By Mr. S. G. Tiw.\ri, m.sc. 


IMore often than not it has been uttered that 
astronomy is the oldest science, but probably 
it is as less perfect as any other science. There 
is such an immense field of knou ledge yet to 
be explored, that it is practically beyond human 
power to comi)lete even a part of it in countable 
number of years. In this vast expanse of sky, 
innumerable number of worlds, and sj’stems, 
great and small, are set like gems, mysterious 
as ever. 

The Golden Arctunis, now a prominent 
stellar gem high in the eastern heavens of an 
evening, cannot even be called an atom in space 
high abov'e. He is the brightest and most 
striking of all the stars in that part of the sky, 
and there should be no difficulty in identifying 
him. His golden colour, and steady planet ory 
lustre, together with the fact that he is the first 
^ erv bright star to the east of the Great Bear’s 
tail, or the Plough, will remove all doubts. It 
can be located by another method as well. The 
two stars farthest from the handle of the Plough 
or the Great Bear, — the constellation very 
familiar to ns as RTffq — , and which form the 
bottom line of the rectangnlar-like portion of 
that constellation are known as the “Pointers,” 
from the fact that they point towards the pole 
star. By following the line of the “Pointers” 
in the direction away from the Pole Star, our 
eves are at once led to a group of a few bright 
stars, which roughly outline the figure of a lion, 
and is known as the constellation of Leo. 
Following the paws of this, we notice another 


small constellation of Bootes, of which Arcturus, 
is the principal and most prominent star. 

Arctrnis is of supreme interest because so 
much is known about him. His immensity wa.s 
for long estimated from the enormous amount 
of light that lie radiates into space, about 142 
times that of our sun. But in 1021, astronomers 
succeeded in actually measuring him by means 
of the interferometer ajifiaratus attached to the 
great loo-inch telescope at iSIonnt Wilson 
Observatorjy There it has been found that 
Arctunis is 0.024 of a second of an arc in width. 

\ isually this is an infinitesimal quantity less 
than I /41st of a second of an arc. To realise 
what it amounts to let us understand what a 
second of an arc is. A pice-piece .seen a mile 
away, its disc appears apiproximately there and 
a quarter seconds of an arc vide ; so a second 
of an arc is less tlian even one third of this. 
This “second” measurement is all a matter of 
appearance and counts for no more, unless the 
distance of the obicct is known, and then it is 
possible to give with some exactitude the sizg 
of the object. Now the apparent size of 
Arcturus being found to be 0.024 ^ second, 

we learn that liis disc appears aliout an eighth 
the diameter of a pin’s head seen about a mile 
away. This even in the most powerful teles- 
copes is but a point of light. By means of the 
interferometer method, the astronomers have 
been able to find, however, that he is situated 
at a distance 3,825,000 times that of the sun, his 
disc is about 19 millions of miles wide. Further 
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he consists of an immense gaseous globe of 
fiery elements, and twenty-two times the width 
of our sun. As the sun is 109 times the width 
of our Earth and 1,300,000 times the size, we 
thiis get some idea of the size of Arcturus. 

In point of temperature, he is classed below 
our sun. The principal stages from hottest to 
the coolest of these “giant” stars are devoted 
by the letters B, A, F, G, K, and 31 . Our sun 
is classed as G, the effective temperature of the 


sun being 6ooo°c. Arcturus is, however, classed 
as K, and thus his density is also greater than 
the sun The light of this gigantic star which 
reaches us to-day had left him 43 3mars ago. 
Were Arcturus as near to us as the sun, we 
should behold an immense disc in the sky, large 
enough to cover completely the four stars form- 
ing the irregular rectangle of the Plough. But 
with 142 times the heat, we should rather prefer 
him to remain where he is now. 


SO YOU’RE GOING TO INDIA— III. ^ 


XIII. Scenes, Sights and Sites. 

Now, what should the tourist attempt to see 
in India during his necessarih’ hurried visit ? It 
need scarceU- be observed that India is a big 
country and, therefore, it would be impossible 
for the ordinary winter visitor, even if he 
attempted sight-seeing on the well-known 
American principle of doing the maximum of 
sights and sites in the minimum of time, to see 
everything but a mere fraction of the places of 
interest in this country of magnificent distances. 
He will be well advised to confine himself, say, 
to a half-dozen of the great show cities of 
Northern India, of which Delhi, Agra, Lahore, 
Benares and Lucknow are perhaps the leading 
ones, from the tourist’s point of view, Cawn- 
pur, of course, though it can show little of note 
in historical or artistic relics, is hallowed by the 
sad memories of the mutim’. How India can be 
best “done” within a reasonable time, with most 
pleasure and profit, is, in short, the leading 
question most tourists put to themselves, or at 
all events, that is the chief point on which advice 
is sought. Of course, much depends upon the 
traveller’s individual tastes and temperament, 
putting aside questions of means. He may be 
ihterested chiefly in 3 Ioghul, Brahmin, 
Buddhist, or Jain architecture, natural scenery 


’^Compiled from the rrritings of the late Sir Edwin 
Arnold, Mr. D. C. Bonlger, Mr. Reynolds-Ball, the 
late Mr. William Caine, Mrs. Flora Steel, Mr. A. R. 
H. Moncrieff, and the special Indian numbers of the 
Times and some other sources. 


or simpU “sights.” Probably the ambition of 
nine out of ten is merely to see as many as 
possible of the innumerable “things best w'orth 
seen in India” during the time at his disposal. 

Now the regulation “Grand Tour” of India 
which usually occupies five months (November 
to 3 Iarch), will enable the tourist in the three 
and a half months left for his disposal (after 
deducting the time consumed on the voyage out 
and home, and at Bombaj’ and Calcutta, the two 
“front-doors” of India), by adopting a judicious- 
ly selected itinerary- based upon an intelligent 
disposition of time, the “show cities” and the 
great tourist centres with due comfort. There is, 
perhaps, a sameness about the popular itinera- 
ries, which almost invariably- begin at Bomba.v 
and end at Calcutta. Of course, the great shrines 
of tourist culture — Delhi, Agra, Cayvnpur, 
Lucknow and Benares — must be included in 
e\'ery itinerary. What self-respecting tourist 
yvould dare to undertake an Indian tour and 
omit the Taj ? Indeed, there are those yvho un- 
hesitatingly- declare that the Taj by- moonlight 
yvould alone repay the y-oy-age from Europe. 

Starting from Bombay, yvith Delhi as his first 
goal, the traveller should break his railway 
journey- at Baroda, Ahmedabad, 3 Iount Abu for 
its yvonderful Jain temples, and Jaipur for the 
ancient ruined capital of iVmber. This pro- 
gramme yvould occupj- a yveek at least. Then 
it is impossible to appreciate the architectural 
splendours of Delhi and its zone of ruined 
Delhis, Kutub 3 Iinar, Ferozabad, etc., in less 
than a week. Then on to Lahore, the capital 
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of the “Land of the Five Rivers” stopping a 
day at Amritsar to see its world-famed Golden 
Temple. Then when the traveller has arrived 
so far, a railway journey to Peshawar — the 
ultima ihub of the tourist in India — should 
Certainly be taken. He will now begin perhaps 
to realise what the North-West Frontier signifies 
— at all events he will have reached a new India. 
Returning southwards, the railway journey to 
Lahore and Delhi must be repeated so as to take 
in Agra — and some days at least should be 
devoted to the incomparable and indescribable 
Taj iMahal, Gwalior with its noble palace fort- 
ress and its famous Jain temples and then 
Jhansi with its historic fort. 

The ‘Glutiny cities” Cawnpur and Lucknow, 
will, of course, delay the tourist for a few' days, 
and then we resume the direct journey to 
Calcutta stopping a couple of days at Benares. 
Though Benares may be the most interesting and 
the most typically Hindu City in India, and 
may boast of a greater number of shrines, 
temples, and other holy places than any other 
city in the Indian Empire, yet a couple of days 
in this appallingly odoriferous and over-crowded 
city will probably be as much as most travellers 
can stand. F'rom here to Calcutta there is 
nothing to detain the ordinary' traveller, though 
those interested in archseology would find it 
worth their while to break the journey at Patna 
in order to visit the famous Buddhist Temple 
at Bodh Gaya. Calcutta, arbitrarily termed 
‘‘the City of Palaces” — a title which would seem 
more appropriately appdied to Bombay — need 
not detain the ‘‘grand tourist” more than 

two or three days. From Calcutta a 

week’s excursion up the Brahmaputra, 

which is called the Rhine of India, might 
be taken ; but if the tourist has at least 
a fortnight left, it would be worth while to 
devote this extra time to an excursion in Burma. 
He would be able to visit Rangoon and 

iMandalay ; only he would have to forego the 
Irrawady route and go by rail . Rangoon is only 
four days from Calcutta by steamer. The next 
stage in the regulation tour round India is by 
rail direct from Calcutta to Madras, but a break 
should be made in order to visit the Nizam’s 
capital, Hyderabad. ^ladras makes a centre for 
many interesting railway excursions, chief of 
which is Tanjore, with its famous Pagoda, one 
of the finest of its kind in India. The final 
stage of the tour is now reached. We go by 
rail from Madras to Bombay breaking the 


journey at Mysore, from which excursions 
should be made to the deserted capital of 
Serringaputtam and the Falls of the Kaveri. 
All these places are served by one or other of 
the network of railway lines with which India 
is now covered, so that all these varied and 
remarkable places can be comfortably seen in 
some SIX weeks or two months. 

E. R. B. 

XIV. 

It would be work of years to “do” India 
as it deserves ; and the traveller, with only a 
few months at his disposal, will probably be 
distracted by various suggestions of points by 
no means to be missed in the judgment of this 
or that adviser. As to how he decides on spend- 
ing his limited time, much will depend on his 
tastes in sights, scenery and climate. We can 
only help him by indicating a skeleton tour, 
that might be called the “regular round” taking 
in the most famous “lions” of India, to be 
reached without going far from a railway, by 
the aid of which one may hurry over those 
points in a month, or may linger among them 
throughout the winter. From Bombay, now the 
common starting-point of Indian travel, he will 
naturally make for those cities which are the 
main focus of interest for easy travellers. To 
Calcutta, the peninsula may be crossed by two 
main routes, one by Delhi, the other more 
direct, a journey of two days or so. It might 
be well to begin with the former, as the point of 
interest on the latter are not so many. On the 
way to Delhi, by stages of few hours’ railway 
journey, Baroda might be halted at for a peep 
into a progressive city, where, among other 
sights, are to be seen the Gaiekwar’s gold and 
silver cannon, and his collection of wild animals. 
A little farther on, Ahmedabad is a fine city, 
worth a halt among its curiosities of oriental 
architecture. Changing here on to a narrow- 
gauge railwa\’, one should certainly turn aside 
at Aboo Road for the wonderful Jain temples of 
INIount Aboo. Ajmere is another striking place. 
Jaipur makes a sight in itself ; and the great 
lion is the ancient ruined capital and palace of 
Ambar, a few miles off, to be visited on 
elephant-back. Delhi may well detain the 
traveller for weeks, if he please, so great is its 
wealth of its sanctuaries and ruins of former 
greatness spread over many miles of the 
surrounding country, which also abound in 
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interest through its reminiscences of the Mutiny. 
From Delhi he may turn aside to the Punjab, to 
its ancient capital Lahore, and to the wild 
scenery of the frontier ; he will certainly go on 
to Agra, for the sake of Taj alone, if days of 
sight-seeing were not also afforded by the Fort, 
whose high red walls enclose a vast maze of 
Arabian nights scenery — galleries, pavilions, 
domes, vaults, gardens, arcades, and lordly 
halls ; chief among them Akbar’s glittering 
palace and the exquisite pearl Mosque. Some 
20 miles off are the ruins of Futtehpore Sikree, 
another striking monument of Moghul grandeur, 
which is one of the many “things best w'orth 
seeing in India.” Unless tempted to make a 
digression southwards to Gwalior and Jhansi, 
the excursionist may now push on at once to 
Cawnpur, where there is little of note beyond 
the sad relics of the IMutiny. He may spend 
some days in Lucknow, a vast city abounding 
in architectural shows. The next place where 
a halt must be made is Benares, that old centre 
of Hindoo devotion, whose countless shrines 
would invite a longer stay. Most tourists now 
hurry on to Calcutta, traversing Bengal in a 
long day’s journey, yet the more adventurous 
might well turn aside at Patna to visit Gaya 
and the scenes of early Budhism, that ancient 
faith which has spread so widely over Asia. 
Calcutta is not so well worth seeing as Bombay ; 
and by March, the weather here may be found 
trying. Those who wish a touch of real cold 
weather can hence run up to Darjeeling, which 
some globe-trotters have pronounced the most 
beautiful spot in the world. Another recom- 
mendable excursion is up the Brahmaputra, “the 
Rhine of India,” for a peep at the tea-gardens 
of Assam. Those who have no time to cross 
over to Rangoon might now like to take steamer 
or rail for Madras, a Presidency rather neglected 
by tourists ; yet there is much of interest here 
in the Nizam’s capital, Hyderabad, in Tippo’s 
stronghold Seringapatam, in Tanjore and its 
renowned temple, as in other southern cities ; 
while, if the weather prove trying refuge 
may be a taken in the Nillghei'-y Hills, 
or at the large station of Bangalore which enjoys 
almost an European climate. If the return be 
from Calcutta by the central route a halt should 
be made at Allahabad, another famous and 
sacred city, then again at Jubbalpur, for the 
sake of the grand “Marble Rocks” of this 
neighbourhood. Having come back now to 
Bombay, should the traveller have still time to 


spare, the increasing heat may drive him up 
to Poona, or still higher to Mahableshwar, 
where a temperate climate may be enjoyed 
among fine wooded hills. Another favourite 
refuge of the Bombay ' people is Matheran, 
whose beauties would tempt artists. The 
engineering feats displayed by the railway 
crossing the Ghauts to Poona rank not least 
among the sights of India, innumerable as they 
are. 

A. R. H. M. 

XV. 

It depends greatly on the mental position 
of the tourist towards India whether he should 
choose Bombay or Calcutta as his port. Certain- 
ly if he wishes to gain the glamour of the 
East once and for all, he should choose the 
latter, changing his steamer at Ceylon and if 
possible landing at Madras. He would thus see 
India from the point of view which was that 
of its earliest English settlers; since the first 
British possession was undoubtedly Fort George, 
the nucleus of Madras. A few days spent in 
Ceylon, therefore, are surely, a more fitting pre- 
lude to romantic India. Here, amid beautiful 
gardens, fragrant with exotic flowers watching, 
as the dusk comes on, the gauzy dance of the 
fire-flies in the overarching palms, or casting 
sidelong glances at the trays full of sapphires, 
rubies and diamonds which the pedlars are 
sure to dispose at your feet, while the spice- 
laden breezes from the cinnamon groves fill the 
air, one can at least approach India as she should 
be approached, that is with a stimulated 
imagination. What if the gems be sham, the 
glamour of the East is true. So, having seen 
Ceylon, let us set sail again. Thus to ISIadras — 
through its surf if you can, in a mussulah boat. 
In Madras, that city of magnificent distances, 
one can go back some two hundred years with 
ease. From Madras, endless are ways for 
excursionists, but wherever we go, one thing is 
certain we shall see Hindustan full of glamour 
of pictures to be seen against a background of 
vivid green. And so, if we have time, away we 
go once more up the Bay of Bengal to the 
mouths of the Hughly, and reach the City of 
Palaces. Calcutta is not nearly so obtrusively 
European as Bombay, but sufficiently so to 
make the ardent student of India proper leave 
it behind him as soon as may be. And now 
either side of the tourist lie the fertile plains 
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of Bengal leading to many wonders. Darjeeling 
for the seekers of sunrise and snow, Murshida- 
bad for the patriot, Assam for the fisher. 
Central India and IMysore — though the latter is 
better done from Madras — for those whose creed 
of progress is gold. But ahead of us lies more 
than can even be mentioned in a brief note. 
As we travel northward through the most 
densely populated rural district in the world, 
a fertile land of compressed fields, we leave 
Patna behind us with a dim regret for almost 
‘the oldest town of India’, for it is the Patliputra 
of Megasthnes that is, the ancient capital of 
India. Then by a side-walking there is Bodh- 
Gaya if we choose to give time to see the Tree 
of Knowledge. Benares, however, blocks the 
way even for the most unimaginative. Dim, 
dark alleys twine themselves like snakes be- 
tween the Temple of Visheswara, the Giver of 
Life, and the slow-sliding River of Regeneration 
and Death. To know Benares well, to shrink 
from her sins, to glory in her goodness is the 
lesson of lifetime. But Benares during a 
mela, when millions of people congregate to 
bathe in the sacred stream, is a sight, once seen, 
never to be forgotten. Benares is Hinduism 
incarnate. 

The next conventional stop for the tourist 
should be Cawnpore, that city of the tragedy. 
But despite this there is nothing really worth 
stopping for at Cawnpore, either for the patriot 
or the lover of the picturesque, Lucknow should 
be our next objective, that city of stucco and 
sentiment, of shams in everything. One glance 
at the street rabble of Lucknow is eloquent, even 
in these days, of the urgent need of wholesome 
reform. Here again we touch on tragedy. It 
is inevitable with the Residency still fl3dng the 
English flag; and yet the tourist should be on 
his guard against allowing this tragedy of con- 
flict between the white race and the dark to 
usurp the whole stage of India’s greater dramas. 
At Delhi, however, it is different. How manj^ 
ancient towns lie liidden under those rolling 
purple waves of broken bricks which stretch 
betw’een the modern town and the spear-point 
of the Kutub? Who knows! Hastinapore, 
Indraprestha, P'irozabad, at any rate, before the 
Emperor Shahjehan’s citj- — “Shanjehanbad” — 
resumed its old name of Delhi. And how 
many dynasties has not this “rose-red ciW 
half as old time’’ outworn! Yet here again 
the modern tourist lets the brief record of 
a few months’ struggle, heroic as that 


struggle was, out-weigh the history of centuries 
which clings around this cit\' of kings. Delhi 
still clung tenaciousH' to her title of the 
Imperial Town, a title which dates back to the 
daj's of Prithivi-Raj, the model hero, the model 
lover of India even in these present daj’s. 
What tales could not those old bricks tell if 
the3' could but speak ! What wisdom might 
we not glean from these old stones ! Let the 
first visit at Delhi be the Kutb-Minar. It is a 
good lesson wherewith to begin on Delhi, that 
town overlaid with memories of the storm and 
stress of creeds. Hinduism, Mohamedanism, 
Budhism, Christianism — all have had their 
swords unsheathed for Delhi. It is a place of 
sharp contrasts. One can go from the Diwan-i- 
am ill S’nah Jehan’s famous palace, through the 
delica3- of decoration — Oriental in design, 
Italian in execution — of the Diwan-i-Khas with 
its vainglorious surrounding motto ; 

If eartli hold a Paradise dear. 

It is here ! It is here ! It is here I 

and, wearied perhaps by the lacelike subtlet3' 
of carving in the marble screens, go out to 
1 ughlakabad and refresh oneself with the fierce 
simplicity of its rough hewn walls. Or find 
our wa3’ to the Jain temples, hidden away in 
the heart of the cit3’. There are so many 
things to be seen in Delhi that time is 
often wasted over trivialities. But time runs 
short, and at Delhi the ways part. Shall 
We go northward towards eVmritsar, sacred 
city of the Sikhs, with its golden temple? 
to Lahore with its man3' siglits worth seeing, 
and but one worth remembering — the tombs at 
Shahdara, be3ond the river, — of those faithful 
lovers, the Emperor Jehangir and the beautiful 
woman who after long years of denial became 
his wife? But before us, if we will, lies Jhelum 
with its memories of Alexander’s great failure. 
A marvellous picture, that, of the late October 
dawn when the Great Macedonian Conqueror 
in his foremost galley poured a libation to his 
gods into the sliding river H3daspes, and 
flinging the golden cup into its stream gave 
the signal for starting seawords, and so, to 
quote Arrian the historian, “in stately, orderly 
procession, the noise of the rowing mingling 
with the cries of the captains, the shouts of 
the boat-swains and the choric songs of fare- 
well from the natives who ran along the banks 
rising into a veritable battle-cryq’’ passed down 
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to the great ocean, never to return. Beyond 
that Peshawar, mayhap the Khaiber Pass. 

It is not far down before we branch off to 
Agra, and beyond that to Fatehpur Sikri. Now 
both these places are indissolubly bound to- 
gether by a great personality, that of 
Mohamed Jala-ud-din Akbar, the greatest of the 
Great Moghuls. He was a contemporary of 
Queen Elizabeth’s. Of the mark which he 
left on India, who shall speak adequately? It 
is impossible, indeed, to overrate the influence 
which this one man had on the India of his 
time. Even now, the revenue sj’stem is the 
direct lineal descendant of the one he organised. 
Not so quite lovable, perhaps as his grand- 
father Baber, there can be no question that 
he was a greater man. Dreamer and man of 
action combined, the record of his deeds reads 
like a fairy tale. He tried to abolish Suttee, he 
swept away the barriers enforcing widowhood, 
he scouted the claims of supremacy in his own 
church, and insisted on a half a hundred 
reforms abhorrent to both IMahomedans and 
Hindus alike, without apparently the least 
difficulty. As one reads of what he did and 
what he said, the suggestion becomes insistent, 
that we have here to do with a great hypnotist, 
able to bend all to his will. Agra, then, is 
Akbar’s despite the Taj, which erected by his 
grandson, Shahjehan, remains undoubtedly the 
finest piece of Saracenic architecture in the 
world. It was built in memory of his wife — a. 
monument thus to a conjugal constancy which 
we of the West hardly associate with the name 
of the Great TMoghul. It is small use to speak 
of the Taj. It is easy to pile adjective on 
adjective ; but impossible to define its charm. 
That, the eye alone can recognise. 

The Fort, however, — every .stone knit to 
stone with iron clamps, — is Akbar’s. Why 
did he leave Agra, almost ere he had finished 
building the Fort and betake himself to the 
barren ridge of Fatehpur Sikri ; not twenty 
miles away ? On it he lavished himself. It is his 
dream cut in red sandstone. Then, as the 
years passed on he left the citv of Futtchpore 
Sikri for ever. But his Great Arch of 
Victory remains. So time pressing once more, 
we return to look at Gwalior vith its dominat- 
ing rock, its many memories. Jeypore, at any 
late, must not be missed; that city wherein 
every one seems happy, cheerful, and con- 
tented. The apotheosis of physical comfort, 
the world in its best dress, in this Coral City, 


stucco though it be. There is nothing in all 
India so bright as Jeypore. This biscuit- 
coloured city of mingled dust and sunshine 
seems to show up the colours that are seen 
against it in still sharper contrast. And in 
Jeypore the dye pot is in evidence everywhere : 
it shows lavishN on everj^ piece of muslin worn, 
or unworn, its refuse streams into the streets, 
dyes that are bright, modern, and evanescent. 
And so, despite its attractiveness, Jeypore is 
not so interesting as the old Rajput city of 
Amber which can be reached in a short elephant 
ride. Ruined though this be, it gives a glimpse 
of the past romantic, chivalrious life beside 
which the code of honour of medieval Europe 
seems strained and artificial. 

If we wish to take back with us an indelible 
memory of the Rajput race, we must branch off 
at Ajmere and give due pause at the great rock 
of Chitore, which rises, courteously aloof, out 
of the desert sands, as do so many fortresses 
in Rajputana. But this one has a history 
indeed, and to this day the oath, “By the sins 
of the sack of Chitore,” is one wffiich no 
Rajput will violate. For no less than three 
times has the great rite of Johur, the supreme 
sacrifice of the war, been celebrated within the 
walls which crown the barren, almost impregn- 
able rock. In other words, w'hen the fortress 
was doomed beyond hope, every Rajput who 
could carry sword or poniard donned the 
saffron robe of the ascetic, and, crowned with 
garlands, sallied forth in the dawn to desperate 
death ; while the women, attired in their bridal 
robes, their babies at their breasts, their little 
toddlers clinging to their robes, the slim girls 
with wide eyes full of proud fear, trooped to the 
great caves which borrow in the rock, and there 
raising a funeral pyre, died on it without one 
cry, one sigh gaining the upper air — only a puff 
or two of smoke raising to hang like a cloud-pall 
over the rock of Chitore. 

After the last sack, the memory of which is 
still preserved by the marking off all documents 
written by Rajputs with the figures 74I, the 
Rajah of Mewar removed his capital to Udaipur, 
showing his good taste thereby. For nowffiere 
in India are there more picturesque palaces than 
those which spring from the very bosom of the 
placid lake which, studded with many islets, 
stretches itself out idly amongst the wooded 
hills — palaces that are in themselves paradoxical, 
since, though built of marble and shorn 
granite, they are whitewashed all over ! To 
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some this may seem a vandalism ; but those who 
have seen the vast purity of Udaipur reflected 
in the water, and have noted how sunrise and 
sunset die down to deadly pallor in the dusk, 
will doubt if this hiding away of all marks — 
e\-en beautiful ones — of age is not a cunning 
enhancement of beauty ! 

And now we may retrace our steps if we will, 
and, desirous of seeing all sides of hfe in India, 
dip into the great desert which stretches away 
between Hissar in the Punjab and Hyderabad 
in Sindh. There is a railway now to Bikaneer, 
the desert capital ; but as there is nothing for 
the tourist to see in the latter place, we might 
as well spend a day in the nearest desert town 
on the line. There is something very attractive 
in the wide stretches of white ground, hard 
almost as cement, over which the sand drifts in 
wrinkles with the slightest breeze to pile itself 
into shifting sand-hills. Here the wild caper 
bushes bloom coral rose, and the tinkle of the 
far-off goat-bells comes clear through the baking 
sunshine. But Ahmedabad claims us with its 
ancient histories. It is a fine old town. It is a 
lovely country through which we pass, and 
Surat, with its dense greenery, looks so attrac- 
tive that one feels inclined to pause at it. But 
there lies before us Bombay, with its palatial 
buildin,gs and offices, its absolute air of wealth 


and ease and prosperity. Here, without doubt 
the Western gospel of comfort has been broach- 
ed to some effect, and here, therefore, are 
good hotels, where we can spend a day or two 
comfortably before the siren of the P. & O. 
calls us to find more comfort in their floating 
caravan. But we have left India. Its glamour 
has gone, unless we take a run down the coast 
to see the sharp scari>ed hills, the massive 
forests, the deep roaring ravines streaked with 
swift torrents after every rainfall, where Sivaji, 
was born and bred ; thereinafter to flash out 
beyond his own mountain land as pioneer to one 
of the four great powers which have practically 
held India for all time up to the present Hindu, 
Hahomedan, Hahratta, English. Thus our last 
glance would be as full of romance as our first 
in Ceylon. 

Yet we should have left unseen half the sights 
of India. The great Brahmaputra sliding miles 
wide through its rice-fields, Kashmir with its 
far snows showing through tall popular 
avenues ; the wild Bhil mountains ; the opales- 
cent hills and peachgardens of Quetta. Then 
all the wonders of Burma and the Malay coasts. 
Let this assuage our regrets. We can take 
another return ticket by the P. & O. and see 
tliem next tourist season. 

F. A. S. 


GEORGE MACDONALD ; A CELTIC PROPHET. 

By Mi.s.s MuRiEb Kent, 


If we had been asked to guess beforehand 
who would write the Introduction to the memoir 
of George Macdonald And His Wife (George 
Allen and Lhiuln, London) by their son, pro- 
bably very few of us would have held up our 
hands with the right answer. Yet IMr. G. K. 
Chesterton strikes the harmonious note, with 
his usi'.al positive touch, by his appreciation of 
George Macdonald’s temperament and work, 
and by his personal confe.ssion as to the influence 
which Tke Princess and the Goblin had 
exercised on his mind. 

Jaded reviewers who praise the biographies 


which spare them details of the childhood and 
early youth of their subjects niav rebel against 
the more remote family history given in the 
opening chapters of this massive book. 
Perhaps, it needs Scotch blood in our veins to 
respond fully to the good old motto, “Hand 
.ist by the past to realise how greatly res- 
I^nsible for George Macdonald’s thought and 
1 e was the ancestr}- which included a survivor 
o the Glencoe massacre, and a great-grand- 
uather who held the high rank of Town Piper 
of Portsoy, and marched with the Frasers to 
fight for Prince Charlie. He was one of “the 
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few who escaped Cumberland’s ruthless stalking 
of every fugitive” after the Culloden tragedy 
by hiding among the caves of Portsoj' for 
months. George i\Iacdonald’s grandfather was 
bora three months before Culloden, and was 
named Charles Edward after the Young 
Pretender. His wife was a remarkable 
character, even in the Highlands of her day. 
We are told that her father would not allow his 
daughters to learn writing “lest they should be 
writing to the lads” — an almost incredible 
instance of Scotch foresight and caution — but 
she taught herself the art after she was sixty. 
She passed on to son and grandson her own 
fervent and zealous spirit, though in the j^ounger 
George it was to break loose from Calvinistic 
fetters at an early age. 

George Macdonald was born in 1S24, and the 
story of his life moves with leisurely order and 
detail — from the sunny bleaching-fields and the 
dairj'-farm by the River Bogie, which were the 
play-grounds of his boyhood — to Aberdeen Uni- 
versity, and “meet nurse” of his poetic and 
philosophic tastes — thence to London and the 
ideal wooing of his future wife, Louisa Powell 
with, the wonderful eyes and ardent mind. We 
can watch the growth and development, through 
poverty and frequent ill-health, towards the 
faith which became “at once childlike and 
critical, prophetic and triumphant.” 

Family love in George Macdonald was extra- 
ordinarily .strong and tender, and the relations 
between him and his father were always of the 
closest — though the elder man might wish at 
times that George were “more like other men.” 
He wrote once to his son, after his ordination 
and marriage, urging him to “give over the 
fruitless game of poetre', and apply \’oursclf to 
the preaching of the Gospel and the instruction 
of your people. A nervous temperament and a 
poetical imagination are too much for a frail 
clay tabernacle, as witness your hypochondriac 
Cowper and many such like.” 

But whether his poems were in question, or 
the giving up of his orthodox ministrj^ as it 
seemed to them, nothing could shake the con- 
fidence and sympathy between father and son. 


Dr. Greville Macdonald writes with great ful- 
ness and absolute frankness, of his parents, who 
in all the thwarting circumstances of their lives, 
met with unfailing hope and trust on his part, 
with abundant humour and fortitude on her’s. 
The list of his works in \ erse and prose assures 
ns that when George iMacdonald had to depend 
entireb' on literary work for the support of his 
family, it was no lack of diligence, nor any 
failure of his immense imaginative faculty, which 
accounted fer his financial difficulties. A wise 
man once remarked that “worldly success is due 
to an unusual combination of second-rate 
q.alities,” and George Macdonald never 
possessed those ingredients — as iMark Twain, 
doubtless, realised when he wrote to him in 
1882 : 

“I perceive now, after all these wasted years, 
that an author ought always to be connected 
with a highwayman.” 

The chapters which describe the lecturing 
tour in America of 1872-3 are of special interest. 
He had a wonderful reception from the people 
who recognised him as a seer, but while the 
poet and mystic made friends everywhere, he 
was the despair of publicity agents. His 
modesty had refused to advertise his literary 
reputation beforehand, and terms were made, for 
his lectures before they discovered that “there 
had been nothing like it since Dickens” in his 
way of taking his audiences by storm.. On 
October 30th, 1S72, he visited Whittier at 
Amesbury, and of all those he met, there can 
hardly have been another so closely akin 
spiritually to George Macdonald. 

This sincere and reverent study will not 
appear too long to those who knew the lovable 
pair; nor to those who recognised that “George 
INIacdonald had done for Scotland what St. Paul 
did for Asia Minor: he opened the windows.” 

Henry James once said that he held any 
writer justified “who is himself in love with 
his theme.” Dr. Macdonald’s biography 
appeared fitly at the centenary of his father’s 
birth, and nearly twenty- years afters his death — 
for such a monumental work of devotion and 
scholarship could not be hastih' undertaken or 
completed. ‘ 
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THE NIZAM’S ADMINISTRATION TO-DAY : A Sl'R\’EY 
By Prof. G. R. Abhyankar, b.a., ll.b. 


The publication in the papers of the ne\vs 
that an ultimatum had teen sent by the Gov- 
ernment of India to His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam to correct serious abuses in the State, 
to re-organise his administration and to award 
justice to his subjects and that he hal (though 
1 erhaps unwillingly) accepted the proposals, 
has evoked considerable excitement in the 
rre.ss. As yet no authoritative corroboration 
has l)een supplied. But the statement issued 
to the press by the Nizam’s Government clearly 
sln)\vs that some communication has been 
received from Fimla offering friendly adt’ice to 
the Nizam. And since Lord Macaulay’s time 
“advice,” in the language of the Political 
Department, means command. 

Every one interested in the welfare of the 
subjects of Hyderabad State is anxiously watch- 
ing further developments in this case. The 
self-complacent attitude displayed by the Nizam 
gives reason to believe that he is not disposed 
to question the authority of the Paramount 
Power to interfere in the internal admin'stration 
of his State. Since British sovereignty was 
unequivocally established over the Indian 
States, only two Indian princes have ventured 
to question the authority of the Paramount 
P<nver to interfere in the internal adniinist a- 
tion of their States. One was the ex-Ahiharaja 
of Indore, who vrote to Lord Chelmsford that 
he was the supreme ruler of his State and no 
r ower in the land had any riglit to exercise anv 
(.(■ntrol over him. He re])n'’ated also the 
autliority of th.e Paramount Power to ap]')oiiu a 
Com.niis-!on of Inquiry to investigate into his 
alleged nrjbCf)nclucc. BrU the ex-Maharaja came 
dov.Ti from this high pedestal and agreed to 
abdicate his gadi to save his shin and 
to safeguard the interest of his legitimate 
heir. His Exalted Highn ess advanced a 
similarly [ireposterous claim in -his second 
letter to I,ord Reading about the rendi- 
tion of Berar. Lord Reading emphatically 
denieci this claim, and told the Nizam in verv 
plain words that the faithful ally was only a 
dependent vassal. 

Lord Reading has reiterated the sovereigntv 


of the British Gorernment over the Indian 
States with such emphasis that so far as 
the Indian States are concerned this 
(piestion is now finally settled and cannot 
be reagitated. All subjects of Indian States 
are extremely glad that the relations of the 
Paramount Power to the Indian States have 
been so clearly and forcibly deiined after 
a specific denial of the sovereign right, so far 
as internal affairs are concerned, ha{l been made 
by the Nizam. The British Go\ernment has 
now another great resjjonsibility to shoulder — 
that of securing the well-being of the subjects 
who are entrusted to the care of these Indian 
princes. The British have set before them- 
selves an entirely wrong standard of their duties 
in this respect. Unless maladministration 
reaches the maximum of insupportability they 
are reluctant to interfere. When once the 
pyosition of a sovereign ])Ower is firmly assumed 
and enunciated for Imperial purposes, why 
should there be this dereliction of duty? Why 
should the subjects of the Indian States groan 
ruder misrule which is perpetuated by the 
mistaken courtesy or the negligence of the 
British Goverunicnt? Would such inisrnle he 
tolerated in British India? Would even Parlia- 
ment remain for ever ])lind to such misrule in 
territories under direct British administration? 
\I by should there be two different standards of 
lemoving injustices, redressing wrongs, and 
alleviating sufferings in territories which are 
directly :md indirectly under the soverei,gnty 
of ihe I.ntish Crown The jiosition (.>f the 
British f-overnment in the Indian States is that 
of a trustee, and any negligence on the part of 
the trustee is cub able fann th.e point of view 
of ju.stice, equity and morality alike. 

The responsib'lit>', therefore, to maintain 
good administration in Indian India is juA as 
great as it is in British India. Alisrule shonhl 
not be tolerated at all. It is criminal negligence 
of duty on the pyart of the sovereign pow'er to 
wait until oppyression exceeds all bounds before 
taking any steps to redress it. Sir William 
Lee Warner has stated that “intervention, when 
called for and granted in consequence of mis- 
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rule, has only been accorded where the circum- 
stances were exceptionally grave and misgov- 
ernment both long-continued and gross.” 

Long-conliniied and gross — these are deemed 
to be the essential qualities of misrule before 
the Paramount Power sees its way to interfere. 
This conception of duty is antiquated and 
thoroughh- uiisuited to an enlightened and 
famly established government. Such a policy 
might have been thought expedient when the 
foundations of the British power were not firndy 
laid, when the allegiance of the princes was 
suspected, when the Indian States had not re- 
conciled themselves to the new order, and 
when the interests of Indian India and British 
India were not considered identical. But much 
water has flowed under the bridges since the 
earl\’ part of the nineteenth century, when the 
criterion of “long-continued and gross misrule” 
was laid down. At that time the British Gov- 
ernment thought that there was identity of 
feeling between the rulers and the ruled in 
Indian States, and tliat the seven crores of 
Indian States’ subjects would stand by the seven 
hundred Indian potentates in case of any revolt 
or disturbance that these princes might choose 
to lead. But it is patent now to any dis- 
passionate observer that no such identity of 
interest exists at present between the rulers and 
the ruled in Indian States. The subjects would 
never countenance any wild effort of their 
rulers to assert their independence. Every 
subject of an In dan State realises the foolhardi- 
ness of such an idea. He is disgusted with the 
autocracy of his ruler. He is anxiously waiting 
for the British Government to come to his 
rescue. He is thankful for the dispensation 
which has linked the Indian States to the 
chariot-wheels of British sovereignty. He 
fervently hopes that in the establishment of 
responsible government in British India under 
the British Crown lies his salvation. The 
British Government, therefore, need entertain 
absolutely no fear of the seven crores of Indian 
States’ subjects in any crisis, even if the Indian 
princes choose the path of disaffection. 

The old and obsolete doctrine of watching 
misrule in Indian States until it has 1 x;come 
long-continued and gross must, therefore, be 
discarded. Such a policy is discreditable and 
unworthy either of a trustee or of a Paramount 
Power. Lord Northbrook stated so far back as 
1875 that “misrule on the part of a government 
which is upheld by the British Power is misrule 


in the responsibility for which the British 
Government becomes in a measure involved.” 
He did not qualify this by the limitation that 
the misrule was to be long and gross before this 
responsibility devolved on the Paramount 
Power. Lord i\layo also unequivocally stated ; 
“If we respect your rights and privileges, you 
should also respect the rights and regard the 
privileges of those who are placed beneath 
your care. If we support 3'ou in jmur power, 
we expect in return good government. We 
demand that everywhere throughout the length 
and breadth of jour territories justice and order 
shall prevail ; that everj- man’s property and 
person shall be secure ; that the traveller shall 
come and go safelj' ; that the cultivator shall 
enjoj’ the fruits of his labour and the trader 
the produce of commerce.” 

These are broadly the outlines of the course 
which the British Government has to pursue 
as a sovereign power towards the Indian States. 
Hyderabad is the premier State in India. It is 
a good thing that the British Government has 
reaffirmed its status as a sovereign power in the 
face of the Nizam. It is one of the ironies of 
fate that it is with reference to his dominions 
that the occasion should have arisen to shoulder 
the responsibilities of a sovereign fearlessly and 
courageously. We hope that Lord Irwin will 
rise to the occasion and follow the precepts of 
Lord Northbrook and Lord ]\Iayo. Rights have 
corresponding duties, and if the Paramount 
Power has asserted its right in March, 1926, 
we hope and trust that it will not be indifferent 
to the imperative consideration of discharging 
its duties when an occasion offers itself. So far 
as Hyderabad State is concerned the catalogue 
of grievances has assumed a disproportionate 
magnitude during recent j-ears. Great dis- 
content prevails and serious allegations are 
being ventilated. The Dakshini Sansthan 
Parishad, at its sitting held in May last, passed 
a resolution against the high-handed policy of 
the Hj'derabad State toward nine-tenths of its 
subjecs, who are Hindus and thus differ in 
religious belief from their ruler. Broadly 
.stated, the allegations against the Nizam and 
the features of his maladministration may be 
summarised as follows : — 

(i) The Hindus, who form nine-tenths of 
the population of the dominions of the Nizam, 
are not allowed the legitimate exercise of their 
religious faith and are molested in the perfor- 
mance of several rites by vexatious firmans. 
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(2j The Hindus feel an insecurity of person 
and property under the autocratic rule 
of the Nizam. (3) Educational facilities 
are not given to the Hindu population 
and even private efiorts at spreading education 
are being stifled. (4) From the State Service, 
whether superior or inferior, civil or militarj’, 
Hindus are studiously excluded. (5) Public 
offlces are filled by unqualified persons (includ- 
ing outsiders), solely because they are Muham- 
madans, and the public service has become a 
field for jobbery. ( 5 ) There is a huge w,aste of 
public funds in the administration. (7) The 
Nizam engages in the vicious practice of taking 
nazars from his subjects. (Sj Inams and 

Jahgirs are illegally confiscated and properties 
are taken under the court of wards without 
any justification. (9] Numerous complaints of 
violation of personal liberty and also of the 
honour of men and women are constantly 
brought to the British Resident by the 

aggrieved parties. (10) State resources are 
squandered outside the State limits on objects 
which have no concern whatsoever with 

State interests, (ii) The management of 
tlie Customs Department is wry harassing 
to the people. The income of this depart- 
ment is not appropriated to the needs of 
the State, and not more than 20 per cent, 
of the Customs revenue finds its way into the 
public treasury. (12) The administration of 
justice is often in the hands of incompetent 
officials, chosen simply because they are 

(Muhammadans or related to some high (Muham- 
madan official ; failure of justice is thus 
occasioned in man\' cases and causes serious 
discontent. (13) State resources are utterly 
neglected and no efforts are made to improve 
tile moral and material condition of the popula- 
tion, who are labouring under the incidence of 
heavy taxaion and are suffering from chronic 
poverty owing to the Nizam’s misgovernment. 
(14) The Nizam has not shown the slightest 
inclination or capacity to introduce any form 
of representative government. (15) No local 
self-government exists in the State. {16) In 
spite of the pretension of the Nizam to confer 
responsible government on the people of Berar, 
there is absolutely no association of the people 
with the administration, no freedom of the 
press, no liberty of meeting and no desire to 
establish constitutional rule. (17) Every agita- 
tion is ruthlessly suppressed, and orders of 
externment and internment are passed in a 


high-handed manner. Even men like JiE, 
Jiimah are ordered summarily to leave the 
Nizam’s territorj’. 

The population of H\-derabad State is 
13,374,676, nine-tenths of whom are Hindus. 
Not the devices of political expediency, but 
bare justice to these helpless millions, is what 
is demanded by the facts of the case. We 
hope that Lord Irwin’s government will rise 
to the occasion. 

II. 

The gravest allegation against the Nizam’s 
rule is that the Hindus, who form nine-tenths 
of the population, are not allowed the legiti- 
mate exercise of their religious faith and are 
molested in the performance of various rites by 
vexatious firmans. One salient instance, which 
will convey to the reader the manner in which 
Hindu sentiment is trampled upon, is that of 
the Gulburga riots of 1924. The following 
quotation from the Servant of India, a paper 
highly respected for its moderation, sobriety 
and balanced judgment, will bear out this state- 
ment. “The outburst of Mohammedan fanati- 
cism at Gulburga in the Nizam’s dominions was 
in many respects much worse than similar 
recent outbursts in the Punjab and the United 
Provinces. From such accounts as have ap- 
peared in the papers there does not appear to 
have been any predisposing cause such as com- 
munal ill-feeling between Hindus and (Moham- 
medans, owing either to previous disturbances 
or rabid writing in irresponsible journals. The 
Hindus gave no special provocation, acted 
(uiite law-abidingly, and took the assistance of 
the authorities right through. The atrocities 
committed by the (Mohammedans were un- 
paralleled, almost everc' Hindu temple in the 
town, big or small, (and they were about 50), 
being desecrated and the idols broken, and 
women and children being assaulted and 
molested. As a result manv women of res- 
pectable families have left the town and sought 
refuge elsewhere. A most remarkable incident 
is the killing by gun-shot of the Superinten- 
dent of Police by the rioters because he 
obstructed their entry into a temple to desecrate 
According to one version he was killed by 
a Police-man who had joined the rioters. 
-According to another the rioters themselves 
were armed with guns and swords.’’ This 
wanton attack filled the minds of the Hindu 
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community with a thrill of horror. A public 
enquiry was demanded. The Nizam’s Govern- 
ment appointed a Commission, of which the 
Inspector-General of Police was a member. 
There was considerable complaint against his 
nomination. Its impropriety was too patent 
and the Nizam’s Government removed him 
from the personnel of this Commission. 
Ultimately it vas comxxjsed of one Hindu 
judge and two ISIohammedan gentlemen of the 
Nizam’s judicial service. Nearly 189 persons 
were accused of the offence, and 123 were 
arrested. Eighty-eight of these were charged 
with the offence and 35 were discharged. The 
Commission unanimousE’ held them guilty. 
But His Exalted Highness bj’ a firman let off 
all the accused without anj’ justification. 

The bare enumeration of these facts will 
show the high-handed manner in which the 
Nizam acted in professing to do justice to the 
aggrieved community. The sense of dis- 
appointment and despair which this firman 
created in the minds of the Hindu community 
may be better imagined than described. If, 
when such a piece of aggression had been 
committed by the Mohammedan population, in 
defiance of authority and under the very nose 
of the custodians of peace. His Exalted High- 
ness could treat the affair so lightly and use 
the prerogative of pardon in such an unjust 
and audacious manner, what hope could the 
Hindu population entertain of living peacefully 
under such rule? Can anj' just man think 
that the rights of the community had been 
adequately protected by their ruler? Yet if he 
showed himself unsympathetic and ill-advised, 
whom could they approach for redress? Was 
it not a matter deserving immediate inter- 
ference on the part of the Paramount Power? 
“The obligation to secure religious toleration is 
accepted not solely in consequence of the 
solidarity of religious feelings throughout the 
empire but also in the interest of the States 
themselves. When it is borne in mind that the 
British Government owes it to its own subjects 
to secure for them religious tolerance from 
foreign potentates, its duty in India is enhanced 
by the relations which subsist between the 
Government of India and its protected allies.” 
These observations of so great an authority as 
Sir William Lee Warner, clearly lay down the 
policy which the Government of India has 
follow’ed in the past with a view to guaranteeing 
freedom of conscience and religious toleration 


to the subjects of Indian States. He further 
states that interference is justified if the need 
arises to secure toleration for the subjects of 
the protected States. Instances have occurred 
of such interference in such matters in Gondal, 
in Jodhpur, in Raigarh, and Indore in the last 
century. If the proceedings of the Gulburga 
riots are called for, if the views of the Commis- 
sioners and the firman of the Nizam are 
perused, they will prove to the hilt that a 
very strong case for interference into the affairs 
of the Nizam exists on this ground alone. 

Over and above this, the Hindu subjects of 
the Nizam and outsiders who sympathised with 
them appealed to His Exalted Highness for 
permission for the performance of the installa- 
tion ceremony of the image of Sir Sharan- 
basappa, which had been mutilated and 
desecrated by the rioters ; for pecuniarv assist- 
ance for the installation ceremonies of the 
broken images ; for sanctifying and repairing 
the desecrated temples ; for placing the kalasas 
upon the domes of their temples j for erecting 
a compound wall near the principal temple at 
Gulburga ; and for the playing of music in 
connection with the worship of their sacred 
images. But all these appeals have remained 
unheeded by the H.vderabad Government, and 
no proper response has even been given to the 
wishes of the injured and humiliated Hindus. 
The President of the District Board at Belgaum^ 
who desired to appeal to His Exalted Highness 
for bare justice to his Hindu brethren in the 
Nizam’s dominions, was told that no outsiders 
could be allowed to interfere with the internal 
affairs of the State. The aggrieved subjects 
had no means of redress. They were helpless 
and demoralised by the oppression so grossly 
perpetrated against them. The administration 
turned a deaf ear to their grievances. There is 
no Press worth the name in the whole of the 
Nizam’s dominions to ventilate their grievances. 
Papers published outside his territory criticising 
his Government are prohibited from entering 
the Hyderabad State. Even the Servant of 
India, the organ of the liberal and progressive 
party, is banned. There is absolutely no 
association of the people in the government of 
the State. No one however respectable is 
allow'ed to come in from outside the 
State to advise the Hindu communitv 
Even so highly respected a British Indian 
statesman as Pandit iladan Mohan iVIalaviya 
was prohibited from entering the State. The 
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Bombay Chronicle, which cannot be accused 
of anti-iloslem bias, observed about this 
incident that “the Nizam’s inexcusable and 
arbitrary interference with the rights of his 
Hindu subjects will create a sense of genuine 
grievance, the reaction of which on Hindn- 
IMoslem relations not only in the Hyderabad 
State but also throughout the country will be 
most deplorable. Pandit iMadan iMohan 
iMalaviya is one of the most respected of Indian 
leaders and the high-handed and unceremonious 
manner in which his entry into Hyderabatl 
territory as the guest of the Hindu subjects 
of the Nizam is sought to be prevented will be 
regarded as an affront to the country.’’ 

Equally exasperating and intolerant firmans, 
actuated by religious bigotry, are issued from 
time to time against the Hindu population. 
Complaints in the Press are heard constantly. 
It is alleged that firmans have been issued to 
the effect that no repairs to old Hindu temples 
should be allowed ; that new Ganpati should 
not be installed anywhere ; that processions on 
Dasara Day should not be held; that festivities 
and merry-making should not be enjoyed on 
this day ; tliat the time-honoured custom of 
worshipping the birthday of Sri Ram and the 
holy day of Nag Panchami are not to be observ- 
ed if they clash with the iMoharram Festival. 
The prohibition against the installation of Sri 
Ganpati is particularly shocking to Hindu 
susceptibilities. Ganpati is regarded as the pre- 
siding genius of learning and no Hindu religious 
rite can be performed without the initial pro-, 
pitiation of this deity. It is also one of the 
most harmless of Hindu festivities. 

How far these allegations are correct we 
leave it to the Paramount Power to investigate ; 
but we know for certain that there is intense 
discontent and heart-burning among the Hindu 
population in Hyderabad .State by reason of 
the bigoted and intolerant policy which has been 
pursued in religious matters by the Nizam 
during the last six v-ears of his administration. 

III. 

The second important allegation against the 
Nizam is that Iiis Hindu subjects feel an in- 
security of person and property under his 
autocratic rule. An investigation of the file of 
complaints preferred to the Resident at Hydera- 
bad would disclose abundant material deserving 
of serious investigation at the hands of the 
Government of India. In this connection 


it is neceSbLiry to note tlie fa-t that it 
is most difficult for any subject of an 
Indian State to subbtar.tiate allegations of 
ill-treatment against a ruler. In the first 
place, tliere is no rule of law in an 
Indian State. An Indian autocrat can imprison 
a person for any length of time without placing 
him before any Ce.urt of Justice. Property can 
be confiscated by tlie edict of a self-willed ruler 
and there is no power in the State to call him 
to account for such injustice. The political 
officers indifferently watch the unbridled career 
of an Indian Prince and they pull him itp only 
when Imperial interests are interfered with. 
There is no xmblic symrathy or public support 
for a nian when Ite has to fight a.gainst the 
authorities of the State. It is difficult for him 
to secure evidence as the people are thoroughlv 
demoralised under the oppressive wei.ght of 
autocracy. The judiciary is not as a rule 
independent and can hardly go counter to the 
known wishes of the ruler. The bar also is 
unwilling to take the lead by accepting briefs 
from a man who has incurred the displeasure of 
a ruling Prince and wlio has the audacity to 
brave it. Alone he ha-, to take coura.ge in both 
hands and begin to fight the :iilum of the 
despotic ruler. Unless lie is jirepared to be 
wiped out of e.xistence from the State or unless 
he is ready to sacrifice everything near and 
dear to him he cannot think of raising any 
voice against the high-handedness of his ruler, 
riiere is no hope of any appeal to a superior 
tiibunal, to jiublic o])inioii or to the Pre.ss. 
These limitations, therefore, imiiosed u])on a 
subject bent upon exposing his ruler, ought 
always to be borne in mind in weighing the 
sticngth of any evidence adduced bv any party. 
W e do not, therefore, ] ropose to .give a catalo- 
gue of such .grievances. Nor would it be fair to 
make any cx-pailc statements against the 
-••izam. 1 he p'oper ] lace to ventilate such 
grievatces is a vahdlv-coiistitnted commission. 
We only leqno.st the ImiKvial Government to 
consider whether a huma fatic case does not 
exist for the apjjiointmcnt of a Commission to 
impure into these allegations, and to this end 
we invite the attention of the Political Depart- 
ment to the complaints made to the British 
Resident from time to time during the last few 
years. 

One case we may cite as an example. Hr. 
Knber was a Jahgirdar of the Hyderabad vBtate. 
On a Dasara holiday he took part in a proces- 
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siou, as is customary among the Hindus on this 
occasion. He was assailed by a Mohammedan 
who inflicted sword-cuts on his body and 
disabled him, causing grievous hurt. A case 
was brought and the assailant was ultimately 
acquitted. After this INIr. Kuber was shot dead 
in broad daylight in his village. Investigations 
began. The old assailant was suspected, but 
after some time the investigation seems to have 
been dropped and the crime remains undetected 
until to-day. INlr. Kuber was not an insigni- 
ficant man. He was a rich landholder and was 
associated with an eminent family in Berar, 
cue of whose representatives is a member of 
the Council of State. The murder of such a 
man, though committed in open daylight, goes 
undetected, and the criminal escapes with 
impunity. If this is the fate of a respectable 
citizen and a Jahsirdar, what likelihood is 
there that humbler folks c:iu receive protection 
or justice? 

The Nizam has been in the habit of confis- 
cating Jahgirs and Inanis of his subjects. He 
has forcibly taken the property of adult persons 
who arc neither minors nor under any dis- 
abilities, without any suflicient justification. A 
large number of such j roiicrties are now under 
the control and possession of the State 
authorities taken under the firmans issued by 
His Exalted Highness. The injury which this 
procedure has c.msed is irreparable and 
has ruined many families of respectability 
in the State. The members of the families 
who have been thus forcibly evicted 

from their estates are often on the brink of 
starvation and are dragging out a miserable 
e.xistence. Only a month ago Nawab Rolmn 
Nawaz Jung, a brother-in-law of the Nizam, 
was arrested b\' the Secunderabad authorities in 
execution of a decree acanist him. The Nawab 
was asked to show cause why he should not be 
put in civil jail for not paying tb.e decreed 
amount. He pleaded poverty and said that his 
estate worth 20 lakhs a year, had all been con- 
fiscated by the Nizam and put in the hands of 
the Sadr-ul-lNIohon of Paijhos ;the department 
of the Court of Wards). Tlicse allegations 
against the Court of Wards are ca; able of proof 
withoirt eiitailmg any trouble or any great 
expen.se. If a commission of three independent 
judicial officers of the status of High Court 
Judges were appointed b>' the Government of 
India and if they investigated each case of 
forfeiture or disposscs.siou through the Court of 


Wards (which is similar to the Star Chamber of 
old), abundant evidence would be forthcoming 
of the rapacity, inequity and relentless oppres- 
sion that prevails in the Hjwlerabad State. The 
seething discontent on this point cannot be 
assuaged without the appointment of such an 
independent commission. 

The Goverimient of India would be perfectly 
justified in interfering into the internal affairs 
of this State w hen such grave allegations are 
made. The policy of the Government of India 
under similar circirmstances has been very 
lucidlv' stated by Sir William Lee Warner in 
the follow ing words ; “As regards the rulers of 
the States, they must remember that they can- 
not be of the empire and yet not of it. They 
cannot enjoy the privileges and ignore the res- 
P'onsibilitics of the union. As members of the 
single political organism the}' owe allegiance to 
the union and must shoulder their share of the 
coin;von burden. They 'dll sat'e the’nseh'es 
from interference if they recognise their obliga- 
tions for the preservation of their so'cereigntles 
against dismemberment and for the promotion 
of good Government and religious toleration, 
'iVhich ihe 'King’s Government has undertaken." 

IV. 

We have stated above that the Nizam has 
confiscated property in a ruthless and high- 
handed manner. The gravity of this form of 
oppression may be demonstrated by citing a 
nrm'er of instances which speak for them- 
-wb es. I'he Paily Herald of London published 
the story of Lady \'ikar-ul-umra, the widow 
of Sir \'ikarul-umra, who was at one time the 
Prime kJinister to the Nizam. Since the acces- 
sion to the throne of the present Nizam, this 
ladv, who is the heir to the great wealth of her 
husband and a nieiifl'cr of the Royal Family of 
Hyderabad, has, it is alle.ged, been kept in 
virtral internment in her own palace by order 
of His Exalted Highness for fear she may leave 
his territory and take away her extensive 
odtli with I’.er. Her trusted servants are 
dismi.ssed, and her relatives, even her grand- 
sons, arc not allowed to visit her. Inside her 
palace she is surrounded by a host of spies and 
eavesdropper.s and outside it by cordons of 
police. She is not even allowed to go out for 
a drive. Her husband, who is a British sub- 
ject, is not allowed to enter the Nizam’s 
territory. 

(2) Anotlier glaring instance published in 
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the Dailv Herald is that of Nawab Moinuddin 
Khan, the first consin of the Nizam and the 
enl}- son of Sir Asmanjah, a premier of the 
State. This yor.ng man is the richest noble of 
the State, and his landed property alone brings 
him an income of £300,000 a year. In addi- 
tion to this he possesses a fine collection of 
jewels, tlie value of which runs into millions. 
All of a sudden his property was taken posses- 
sion cif by the Nizam and placed under an 
officer called the Controller. He is now de- 
prived of all the comforts of life and placed in 
an old palace with his mother with an allow- 
a''ce of £'3,000 a \'ear. 

(,3) A third case is that of the Paigah 
Erchliers. These three brothers are the fore- 
most among the landed aristocracy of the State, 

] o.-sc.s.siug pn)perty which j^rcduces an annual 
ir.come of abort 24 lakhs. Their estates were 
taken 1 ossessi- ni of by the Nizam twelve years 
ago. Tlie Paigahs, who are reduced to poverty, 
complained to the Nizam about this injustice. 
A Commission was appointed. Their case was 
defended by the late Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh. 
The Commission gave a \erdict in their favour. 
The Nizam simply ignored the decision, and 
has continued the attachment to the pre.sent 
day. To add insult to injury, the brothers 
were fined Rs. 25,000 each without an_v justifi- 
cation and without even the formality of a trial. 

(41 We should note also the treatment of 
property designated as Alia flrltani, or grants 
of propert.v conferred on individuals for merit, 
or for services rendered to the State in the past. 
There are no rules of succession in the case of 
these estates, which are not a permanent free- 
hold. They are not alienable and cannot be 
pursued by creditors in satisfaction of the debt.s 
of the holders. Orders are constantly issued 
at the arbitrary discretion of the Nizam to 
declare any piece of property free from liability 
to attachment, and thus .great loss is caused to 
secured creditors. Judicial decrees are set at 
naught by firmans of the Nizam declaring such 
property to be inalienable. The absence of any 
rules or any specific legislation has caused 
intense liardship to many creditors who have 
advanced money on the security of such estates 
in the absence of any definite prohibition. 

"We have given these instances, which are 
Upical of many others, in order to make clear 
the magnitude of the evil They at least show 
unmistakably that the complaint of unjust 
deprivation of property by the Nizam is not 


confined to Hindus or Mohammedans, to men 
or women, high or low. These complaints 
have been openly made. They have not so far 
been challenged or repudiated. There can be 
no doubt that they constitute a primd facie 
case for a Commission of Inquiry by an inde- 
pendent tribunal. Even if such complaints are 
found to be baseless it will put a step to the 
widespread allegations which are being made 
o] enly in the Press, and this would certainly 
enhance the reputation of the Nizam. If, on 
the other hand, tlmse complaints are proved to 
be true, and if the forfeitures, confiscations, 
resumptions and deprivations are found to be 
utterly unwarranted, it is the duty of the Para- 
mount Power to protect the Nizam’s subjects. 
The Nizam’s government is one of personal 
rule, pure and simple. If lie depriv'c-s his sub- 
jects of their legitimate inheritance or their 
vested rights of property, whom can they 
approach ? If he had not been protected by 
the sovereign power of the British Government, 
the aggrieved parties would, doubtless, liave 
squared their account with their rulers by an 
open revolt. The paramount power docs net 
and cannot allow tliis. The pinch of despotism 
is thus doubly felt. One is forced to ask, who 
are protected, subjects or Prince ? Does the 
])rotection extend to tlie misdeeds and high- 
handedness f.f the ruler ? If this is its meaning, 
it is indeed protection with a vengeance. If, 
on the other hand, protection means guarantee- 
ing good .government to the subjects of an auto- 
cratic ruler and seciwing their welfare, is it not 
the supreme duty of the paramount power to 
interfere in the internal affairs of a State on 
behalf of its oppressed subjects? 

“The policy of non-interference, 'which is 
correctly represented as the policy of ‘stewing 
in their own juice’, is calculated to lead in the 
long run to maladministration which compels 
an interference of a far more active kind, if 
not actual annexation’’. The truth of this 
pregnant remark, made by a shrewd writer as 
long as 1895, is fully borne out by the recent 
abdication at Indore. We trust that the Im- 
perial Government will not shrink from inter- 
fering in time, ancl will secure justice to the 
Nizam’s hapless subjects. Whatever may be 
said of other .grievances, usurpation of property 
entails ruin not only upon individuals but upon 
whole families. Tl-.e grievances which we have 
narrated above, being purely of a civil character, 
can be easily verified by a judicial inquir.v. 
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SOME REFLECTIOXS ON THE PRESENT POEITICAE 
SITUATION IN INDIA. 

By Lala Lajpat Rai. 


I 

The political situation in India is overhung 
by big and dark clouds. Firstly, we have the 
communal riots which have thrown everything 
else into the shade. The Viceroy has spoken, 
and considering his antecedents, there is no 
reason to doubt his sincerity and earnestness. 
Every one in England is agreed that he is an 
absolutelv honest man, witliout any diplomatic 
bias, who does not lie, and does not use words 
to conceal his real thoughts. We may, there- 
fore, take his utterance at its face value unless 
subsequent events give us any reason to change 
our opinion. Then we have the other members 
of the Government of India. V'hatever may 
be our opinions about their jrolitics or their 
political actions, we can safely hope that their 
policy will be more or less determined by the 
Viceroy’s attitude. 

Thus far we nia}- safely .go. Beyond this 
there is su.s;)icion and distrust. The general 
Indian opinion tends to think that the present 
situation is the creation of the officials. We 
have helped it, we Iiave a.g.gravated it, but the 
original design and the hand that carried into 
action that design, i\as tliat of the forei.gner. 
The Secretary of State for India, the late 
Viceroy, and the present Viceroy, all have s.iid 
that the belief is entirely unwarranted and that 
the officials, all over India, are innocent of the 
charges brought against them as a class ; that 
ther' are absolutely impartial in their action in 
the matter of Hindu-Muslim quarrels, and that 
they are actuated by the sole desire of maintain- 
ing the scales even and furthering the interests 
of India. No one can deny that individual 
officials have their own individual opinions. 
Sonie are biased in favour of the Aluslims, 
Some against them. So, the scales may be kept 
even by some siding with them in certain places 
and others showing bias in favour of the 
Hindus at other places. The Hindus believe 
that the whole officialdom is in conspiracy 
against them. They have some reason to think 
so. The Muslims complain of the conduct of 


individual officials in certain places. They may 
also have reason for the complaint. (These 
remarks pertain to riots only and leave aside 
the wider question of ‘the favourite wife’ 
recently raised by Lord Olivier in the Times.) 

The fact remains that the frequency, the 
intensity and the bitterness of these riots and 
quarrels have reliev’ed the officials of a great 
deal of worry and anxiety that was caused them 
by the popularity of the non-co-operation move- 
ment. From their point of view the situation 
is not only safe but easy and favourable. They 
are quite happy and jubilant. They can now 
snap tlieir finqers at all “malcontents” and “re- 
bels.” They can not only breathe freely, but 
cair once more carry things in their own way. 
(If course, the frequency of these riots, the 
Government’s failure to prev'ent them and to 
manage them as well as the.v would wish, raises 
fresh questions and causes them a certain 
amount of anxiety. But this anxiety is of a 
different kind. It does not threaten their 
supremacy or their Government. It presents 
an administrative problem. Having got rid of 
the real danger, they believe they will be able 
to manage this new situation to their satisfac- 
tion. We cannot say, we have no reason to 
say, that this bloodshed, mutual butchering 
etc., pleases anybody. It perhaps troubles a 
great many of them, but this trouble obviously 
is one of the kind for which they exist. It has 
alwar'S been a matter of pride with them to be 
able to manage ,^15 million Indians with so 
little friction and bloodshed and disorder and 
disturbance. The present trouble is only a 
passing phase. It will perhaps not last longer 
than igeq. It is possible it may grow, and if 
it grows so much as to be uncontrollable. 
Looked at from that view, the present situation 
mar' be serious even for the British Imperialist. 
But our masters are confident they will manage 
it quite in time. 

This, then, is one way of looking at it. But 
there is another that concerns us most and at 
once. We have burnt our boats, deserted our 
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ship to the mercy of the waves, destroyed our 
light-houses and thrown our life-boats into the 
sea. We are out for letting nature work itself 
out. We are in, for measuring strength and 
building up power on the concrete foundation 
laid in the mortar of our own blood and bones. 
l^Iay we .appeal for a pause to calculate our 
losses and gains? I put the losses first as they 
come first ; they lie on the surface, can be seen • 
with bare eyes and do not need much reckon- 
ing. The gains, on the other hand, are, after 
all, problematic, more or less imaginary to he 
calculated and then substantiated. Personally 
I approve of the Gandhi frame of mind. The 
more yon talk of unity the more disunity it 
brings in its train. The thing cannot be settled 
bv pacts or resolutions passed by Unity Con- 
ferences. The latter are absolutely useless 
unless there is change of heart on both sides. 
Are there any signs visible of such a change 
of heart? We may pause and consider. We 
may even quietly investigate and find out. 

One thing is, however, clear, that the com- 
mnnal differences, political and economic in 
their nature and origin as I believe them to be, 
have for the present destroyed the political 
mind and deeply coloured the political horizon. 
The political outlook is not merely gloomy or 
dark ; hope is simply non est. Of cour.se, 
people still think in political terms, they talk 
and vrite of politics and they conduct political 
campaigns. But the whole thing is lifeless and 
piritless. There is no reality behind. It is a 
mere shadow. There is no zest, no zeal, and 
no go in it. Our rulers have seen through the 
game, they have made up their minds about it 
and have no fears or anxieties on that score. 
The burden of their pronouncements, speeches 
and manifestoes is clear, nnambignous, I'n- 
mistakable, “Nothing doing’’ sums up all. 
They have given up qualifying and speaking 
conditionally. They no longer say “if yon do 
this, we will do that.” They simply say, “we 
will do what we will do and do it when we 
like.” There is no pretence at compromising, 
bargaining, cajoling or even concealing their 
real purpose behind diplomatic phrases or 
unmeaning words. WTiat then should we do? 

II 

I have discussed above the political situation 
rs. affected by the communal tension. Let ns now 
examine it from the purely political angle. I 


do not propose to indulge in criticism of what 
has been done in the past. Self-analysis is the 
most difficult of all tasks which a person 
imposes on himself. It is a rare virtue. Even 
rarer is the courage to confess mistakes and 
admit failures due to one’s own faults. Oftener 
than not even in the most righteous moods one 
is inclined only to make half-confessions. It 
injures one’s dignity and wounds one’s amour 
l^ropie to say that what one had said or done, 
was or has turned out to be wrong. Criticism, 
specially when it is accompanied by vitupera- 
tive or bitter language or contempt, is rarely 
welcomed. It will be no good, therefore, to re- 
view the past rather too critically. Yet it is 
impo-^sihle to look into the future clearly with- 
out removing the cobwebs which have been 
woven round tlie present by the past. I shall 
try to do it as lightly and inoffe’.isively as I 
can. 

The non-co-operation programme was a 
revolutionary programme. We were out to 
bring about a bloodless revolution. It is in tlie 
nature of revolutionary movements to be swift 
if they succeed or to bring reaction if they 
do not. The autlior of or,r programme fixed a 
period of twelve months for its frirition. Ho 
asked for country-wide sacrifices to make it a 
.success. The idea was a noble one, nobly 
conceived and nobly supported by the country 
a*- large. Its critics cha^'acterised it as a mad 
scheme. All revolutionary schemes look like 
that. The support necessary to make it a 
success was not forthcoining. It failed but it 
left a mentality behind which made it extreme- 
ly difficult for all concerned to recede and retire 
rapidly. Going back was, therefore, a slow 
process. In this process, too, one had at every 
step to reconsider the present plans with the 
principles and jiracticcs for which one had 
stood in the pjast. If the leaders had not 
tried to do so, tlie people world not have 
followed them. As it was, even the slow pro- 
cess was, of necessity, accompanied by a .great 
deal of bitterness and trav.3il arising out of 
clash of ideas, plans and practices. The first 
step backward was taken towards the end of 
1022; we are now near the end of 1026. 

These four years have witnessed many 
changes. IMuch water has passed under the 
bridges. What is the present position? Ye 
have parties in the jiolitical field which about 
most matters think alike and act alike, yet 
quarrel and keep jp their differences. The 
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mentality behind these thoughts and acts does 
somewhat differ. The outlook also perhaps is 
a little different, but otherwise their differences 
are really not very substantial. At every step 
one has to ask ; what will our friends say ? how 
will our enemies react? how shall we reconcile 
this with what uas said on such and such 
occasion ? All this makes the process of recon- 
struction and readjustment slow, tedious and 
difficult. In the case of other nations, this 
might not have mattered much. But in our 
case it tells materially on the progress we 
would otherwise make in the task of nation- 
building. I am one of those who believe that 
failures and mistakes also play their part in 
i\ation-building. Sometimes failures are more 
important and more effective than transitory or 
meteoric successes. What is, however, needed, 
is clarity of thought and sanity of judgment. 
We are in the throes of a great crisis. I wonder 
if the present crisis can be compared with any- 
thing that happened before in the life-time of 
the oldest of us. Lmder the circumstances it 
behoves us to think and act nationally. Lm- 
fortunately the communal canker prevents our 
doing so. But that is not all. Even politically 
we are not thinking and acting nationally. 
Oftener than not party comes before the nation ; 
the past raises its ghost’s head and paral.vses 
our thought and action in the present. In the 
name and for the sake of consistency we hesitate 
to go where our present instincts and needs and 
thoughts lead us. On one side the bogey of 
constitutional agitation, the desire for respect- 
ability keeps us enthralled ; on the other, the 
ghost of non-co-operation with all its conven- 
tions and implications follows us even in our 
dreams. We keep on shifting between co- 
operation, non co-operation and responsive co- 
operation. 

In our best moments we think and act alike. 
When Pandit Motilal was asked to join the 
Skeen Committee, he instinctively did the right 
thing. When ilr. Jayakar was offered the High 
Court Judgeship, lie also instinctivelj' did the 
right thing. When Pandit IMadan Mohan Mala- 
viya saw that the best interests of the cause 
demanded civil disobedience, he instinctively 
did the right thing in defying the Bengal 
^Magistrate’s foolish and illegal order. MTiy 
then this constant party war and this unending 
bitterness? There are of course reasons — good 
or bad — for it. Every time an attempt is made 
for unity, these reasons are dressed up and 


made to appear in formidable array. The real 
culprit, however, is the fear of the past. The 
general public are apt to look wdth suspicion 
and distrust on those who seem to be acting 
contrary to what they once preached. The 
changes in the circumstances that have taken 
place matter little to them ; but the word that 
was once uttered stands up on all occasions 
and is produced as a witness. 

Gandhiji was invited by the Governor of 
Bombay to see him in connection with the 
Agricultural Commission. He accepted the 
invitation and went. His followers, however, 
demanded an explanation. They forgot that 
Gandhiji had acted similarly in 1921, when 
non-co-operation was in full swing. The con- 
vention of not seeking interviews with high 
officials and not seeing them is good under 
certain circumstances and for certain persons. 
It cannot be maintained under all circums- 
tances and by all persons. The convention 
is dictated by the desire to keep public 
life pure, and free from the taint of seek- 
ing favours and using opportunities for 
personal ends. But surely there must be some 
in the country who could be trusted implicitly ; 
who are above temptations and can be expect- 
ed not to play false for any price. True, even 
the best may fall. But that risk has to be 
taken. If men can meet for social amenities, 
why should they not seek and meet each other 
for private conversations on public matters? 

But in matters of this kind logic plays a 
lesser part than feelings. And feelings cannot 
be injured with impunity. Leaders cannot act 
as they please, they must not appear to tread 
on the shoes of their followers. Here again the 
past stands up to paralyse the present and the 
future. In my humble judgment the time has 
come to get out of this circle. The past has 
to be wiped out so far as it is a bar to effective 
thought and action in the present. Let us 
think and act in the present and for the future, 
taking only such guidance from the past as is 
absokrtely necessary'. August 1926, is not the 
August of iQ2o; much less is it the August of 
1921. The policies and plans laid down in the 
Augusts of 1920 and 1921 were the best in our 
judgment for that time. The times and cir- 
cumstances have changed. We ourselves have 
much changed. The points of view have 
changed. The outlook is changed. What 
then is the use of allowing the present to be 
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paral.vsed by August 1920 and August 1921 ? 
Eet us make a fresh start. 

In the name of our sacred cause and for 
the sake of the country, let us not allow our 
thinking to Le dominated by the old phraseo- 
logy ; if necessary we may replace it by a new 
one. Co-operation has failed ; non-co-operation 
has gone ; responsix'e co-operation dictates co- 
operation if there is a response from the 
Government ; but what if the Government does 
not respond ? Are we to sit silent and do 
nothing? Even ‘non-co-operation,’ it may be 
said, cannot sensibly be interpreted to dictate 
non-co-operation even if there is the desired 
change in the attitude of oi.r rulers. The only 
formula that appears to me to be sound is ‘the 
best interests of the nation as they appear to 
our joint wisdom at the time of decision.’ 
vSelf-government or freedom of the country 
from foreign bureaucratic rule is our goal. 
Nation-building in all the departments of 
national life, however slow and tedious, is our 
w capon. 

It is also true that j’ou cannot build the 
nation on the lines you desire unless you secure 
the freedom to do so by Swaraj. At every step 
the will to be free is opposed by the Govern- 
ment’s will to resist. Progress is necessarily 
chequered and slow ; coiulnced of this Gandhiji 
made a supreme effort. Bj' this time that 
attempt has failed. But failure is the base 
upon which we must build up the future. The 
nation was not up to mark. It was not strong 
enough for the attempt. It was not as efficient 
as it ought to have been to make the attempt 
successful. Very well we now know at least 
that. Knowing that and also knowing that 
every attempt to be strong and efficient will be 
resisted and obstructed, what are we to do? 
Are we to give up the struggle? The Swaraj 
we want cannot be had for the asking. The 
communal tension has further reduced the 
quantity and the quality of the pressure that is 
necessary to be brought on our rulers to make 
them concede our demands. Tlie raison d’etre 
for the offer of a round-table conference that 
existed in 1921, has disappieared. The As- 
sembly resolutions of 1024 and 1925, have 
fallen flat. Even a Royal Commission will not 
be appointed before 1929. (But one may ques- 
tion whether this is the time to demand a 
Royal Commission or to insist on it.) What 
then are our political efforts to be directed to? 
Some may say, leave the Councils and busy 


yourself with “constructive work’’. But where 
is the constructive work? and which of the 
political pjarties has hitherto sliown anj' apti- 
tude for it? Who is to do it? and where is 
the money for it ? What is the programme ? 
What about the Legislatures? You cannot 
close them; you cannot control them. You 
can to a certain extent watch and check them. 
To some extent you can even use them. They 
can do a lot of mischief and positive harm if 
you leave them alone. Wliat then should our 
line of action be? 

Ill 

After I had written so far, I happened to 
read a Irook on Parnell only recently publish- 
ed in England. (Pauiell in Real Life. By 
Wm. < )’Brien. T. Fisher Unwin, London) 
Parnell was one of the greatest nation-builders 
of modern Europe. In an article written to- 
wards the end of 1025, the London Times 
characterised him as one of the three out- 
standing figures of the Victorian era, two 
others being Gladstone and Gordon, thereby 
fulfilling a prophecy which Parnell himself had 
made about the general attitude of British 
imlfficists towards Irish Nationalist leaders. 
“In the opinion of English statesmen,’’ said 
Parnell, “no man is .good in Ireland until he is 
dead and buried and is unable to strike a blow 
for Ireland; perhaps the day may come when 
I may get a good word fiom English statesmen 
as a moderate man— after I am dead and 
buried.’’ 

That is, however, by the way. The pro- 
blem of Ireland in a way was very similar to 
that of India ; tliough it must never be ignored 
that no two countrie.'', no two problems and no 
two epochs of history can ever be exactly 
similar. Complete historical analogv' is thus 
out of question. The Indian Nationalist has 
learnt a great deid from the history of Irish 
Nationalism, imitating it or following it even 
in some of its ghastly phases We liave tried 
almost everything which the Irish Nationalists 
tried in their attempt to .get free of England, 
except organised rebellion. Lender Parnell’s 
leadership, the British Parliament witnessed 
the greatest obstructionaist policy ever carried 
on with deliberate and set i)urpose of obstruc- 
tion and with greater success than by any one 
else in the history of British Parliament. Yet 
obstruction for the sake of obstruction was not 
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a fad with him. What his biographer now 
tells us about his methods, confirm this con- 
clusion. Sa 3 -s ^Ir. William O’Brien: — 

Parnell’s policy was neither “constitutional” nor 
“unconstitutional,” ljut a judicious combination 
of the two. The nioralitw of an alliance with the 
Russia of the Penjdeh days, and of an alliance 
with the Pinglish Whigs or Tor;es was equallc' 
indisputable in his eyes, a, the one or the 
other was fur the nionient the bc'-t weapon at 
Ireland’s hand. “Policy,” "Party” or “method-,” 
“old” or “new” — were not ends in them- elves, 
but varying and shifting conditions towards the 
one paramount end — which was the happiness 
of a Free Ireland, and not merely of Ireland 
and poetical abstraction, but of the concrete men 
and women of Ireland as they live and move in 
a common countr_v delimited by God’s own 
bands. Whatever is best for Ireland at a 
given time — be it “moderate” or “extreme” — 
is best for her statesmen. That was his supreme 
moral and constitutional test, and although 
right or wrong did not change, methods did, as 
inevitably as the generations of men or their 
weapons from the stone hatches to the latest 

thing in big guns 

“He asserted, as he felt, Ireland’s plenary 
rights as a nation, Init implied no less surely 
a “march of the natimi” from the actual to the 
ideal which could be hastened or impeded as 
the existing generation exercised their under- 
standing and described their duty aright. He 
troubled himself not at all with any pretensions 
of Fugland to mark out boundaries to the 
evolution of the Irish Xation ; it was for 
him a question not of what Ireland “would” 
but what Ireland “could” in one generation’s 
short day and according to her lights and 
opportunities for the moment. His business 
was to realise, )tot to prate, and for living men, 
not ... a hazv perfcctibilitv.” 

The Italics in the above are mine. I tvoitld 
like m\' conntrvmien to read and digest these 
words very carefully. To the “Constitutiona- 
lists” I offer the following ciuotations from the 
same book — 

To ije “constitutional,” the first postulate is a 
“constitution” and Ireland has none. (The 
Indian constitutionalist might change India for 
Ireland and then the analogy becomes com- 
plete.) “He practised obstruction not at all as 
perhaps Eiggar largely did, for the joyous 
impishness of the thing, but with a very far 


drawn purpose, nor did he countenance Boy- 
cotting without a keen disgust for its sordid 
side. They were the latest things in war 
inv'entions, and war inventions do not tend to 
be nicely humane.” 

Again : — The two master keys to Parnell’s success 
were obstruction in Parliament and Bovcott in 
Ireland. Both were frankh- “unconstitutional,” 
both were violently abused at the start, and 
both have imposed themselves on the world — 
Parlianientarv- obstruction as the unbloodv 
weapon of every minority struggling to be free, 
and Boycotting in substitution for armaments 
as the real sanction of President Wilson’s 
League of Nations. 

-Vgain “How is a man to learn rules of the 
House of Commons,” once asked one of 
Parnell’s recruits. “By breaking them,” was 
the answer. 

Parnell never made a disguise of the founda- 
tional tenets of Irish agitation, ‘that the only 
way of winning good laws was by breaking bad 
ones.’ ‘Politics was not an infalliable revela- 
tion, nor even a science, but a high game of 
skill with a people’s happiness for the stake.’ 
Parnell “regarded with contempt any j^reten- 
sion to set up this or that particular bogey of 
freeing Ireland as a divine dogma.” He 
changed from time to time, from tactics to 
tactics, from scheme to scheme ; as the exigen- 
cies of the moment demanded, with the one 
object of gaining his goal. Considerations of 
space forbid my entering into details, but I 
must give one or two fiirther quotations, because 
they are so very germane to our situation and 
are likely to be useful in setting right the pre- 
sent condition of change in our political fight : 

Parnell had no fads, and scarcely any preferences, 
as to methods. So long as tlie old mad Rules 
or rulelessness made it still possible for Joe 
Biggar to turn the Prince of Wales out of his 
seat over the clock to entertain some Irish 
lady friends of his, Parnell devoted himself to 
the Platonic mysteries of Obstruction with the 
fanaticism of a man of one idea. But no sooner 
was that diamond mine worked out, and Joe 
Biggar forced to look for other entertainment 
his great master or (as some thought at the 
time) pupil in Obstruction turned out of the 
stupendous popular forces precipitated, as the 
chemists say, by the Land League of Devov 
and Davitt. When the Land League’s sentence 
of death came, he turned to the No-Rent 
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Manifesto. When that in turn had run its 
day, he calmly addressed himself to negotia- 
tions with his jailers, and by his Kilmainham 
Treaty emerged with the most amazing paper 
of concessions ever r\rung from an Imperial 
Government by its prisoner — concessions which 
but for the tragedy in the Phosnix Park, must 
have blossomed into Home Rule a generation ago. 
Those who found in the Kilmainham Treatv a 
capitulation rather than a triumph would have 
repented in sackcloth and ashes had they only 
been aivare of the state of facts in which Parnell 
had to work his miracle When the Pha-iiiX 
Park tragedy hurled him from the heights, Si-y- 
phus set himself doggedly, although with a 
heavy heart, to roll up the stone again from the 
bottom. The field of active conflict with the law 
in Ireland, he had the candour to own, was 
closed to him as had been the field of conflict 
with the rules of Parliament. He satisfied him- 
self that the work of prolonging in Ireland the 
deathless war with the oppressor — lor the 
moment the most urgent, indeed the indispens- 
able — ^might safely be left to youn.ger or more 
fire-eyed enthusiasts lie himself soared placidi' 
away to his eyrie on the cedar-top at West- 
minster to await his luck, and it soon came in 
the Household Suffrage Bill of iS.Sg, which ha'i 
only to be extended to the “mud cabin vote” in 
Ireland, as he speedily made sure it must, to 
revolutionise the situation from top to bottom 
and deprite England of any pretence of an alter- 
native lietween governing Ireland as a Crown 
Colony or yielding to the all but unanimous 
claim of her repre-entatives. Opportunism all, 
the purists who refu-e to let their f,)ot res: on 
this too, too sohd earth will sac , but oppor- 
tuni.sm not of the knavish politician, but of the 
patriot of genius who seize.s the propitious hour 
for an advance for his disarmeil nation, making 
quite sure it is an advance, whenever the next 
propitious moment arrives. Tlie old Gaelic 
proverb “If you are weak, it is no barm to be 
cunning” — is of the essence of wisdom for a 
nation that cannot choose its weapons, and 
Parnell never offered any e.xcuse for practising 
it. 

To the extremists I will present the following- 
“Warned ly the hi-tory of the past, we know 
that we must fight this battle within the limits 
of the Constitution i meaning th.ereby the Cons- 
titution of Englandi. We shall no: permit our- 
selves for an instant to be tempted beyond our 
Strength." (The italics are mine.) 


To those impatient idealists who would not 
use the Eegislature, because it does not give 
them all that they want, I will present the 
following extract from one of Parnell’s speeches 
about the Irish Laud Act : — 

Old Gladstone would think it the prettiest com- 
pliment paid to his Bill, lhat it will in a few 
months extiiiguidi tlie Land League. The Irish 
farmer is not such a goose. You might as 
well il’.ink of putting out a fire by pouring 
paratiin oil on it. Tliis .Vet won’t settle the 
Ciuestioii. 'Jf cov.rse it won't. It pr. poses to 
unsettle it every fifteen years, whether we like 
or no. But so far it works, it can only help 
the farmers. It will 1 ankrupt one-third of the 
landlord', winch, is more tlian anv No-Rent 
Campcign of ours could do, and it will make 
the ic't only t'>o haiipy to be purchased out 
as an e-s,ape from the la'-iyer'. It dt’CS not 
aboli'h landlordism, but it will make Laud- 
lordisni nuilcrablc for the Lindu.rds. There is 
the .Vet, and you have either to lay hold of it 
or others will, and crush you. That is the only 
blunder that could dain ige the League, Irish- 
men have a bad liabit of talking big, but they 
arc very much oliliged to you for not taking 
them at their word. If we had rejected this 
Bill, tile farmers of England would very pro- 
perly have chased us out of the c mntry. If 
We were not to make the best of it now, the 
only effect would be that it would be used in 
s])ite of us but that tlie lan-llords would get 
off with half tlie reductions we i an, judicious 
handling, knock mt of these Land Coniniis- 
sioner',” 


IV. 

In the li.ght of observations made by me in 
the first two sections and the liuotations given 
in tlie third, I would beg of the political leaders 
of India to conie to an iniderstanding as to the 
actual work to be done- m the next three vears, 
until the coining of tlic Rityal Commission for 
an examination of t!te working of the "Constitu- 
tion. ’ Are we, or are we not agreed that the 
uext^ three years are very important in the 
political history of our country? I think they 
may to a considerable extent determine our 
future. But we have first to find out the items 
of nork about which there is no difference 
eitner between Swarajists and non-Swarajists, or 
between Hindus and Muslims. Let us see 
what these items can be. 
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(i) All of us, I suppose, are agreed that 
the Armj’ should be lud’.aniscd as soon as is 
possible. There can be no real Swaraj without 
ail Indian Arm}’ niauued and of&cered almost 
cxclusivelv by Indians. In ‘Army’ I am in- 
cluding all that is needed for the defence of 
the country — navy, air force, and the manu- 
facture of all kinds of arms and ammunition. 
The Government experts have told us off and 
on that this cannot be done uithin our life- 
time. We cannot accept their statements and 
declarations as final. The Skeen Committee will 
have to say something on the subject. It is a 
pity, and a preat pity, that Pandit Moti Lai shall 
not be in a position to put on record his views 
on the subject. It was instinctively the right 
thing for him to accept a seat on that Com- 
mittee, and it was extremely unfortunate that 
the sensitiveness of those vho are wedded to 
words and phrases, forms and formulae, should 
have in a way compelled him to resign that 
seat. Those who congratulated him on that 
step did not count the cost. They were too 
short-sighted to understand and realise the value 
of a i\Ioti Lai on that Committee as one who 
should have taken part in studying the qiic-tion 
in various countries of the world and in writing 
its final Report. We have lost that chance. 
There are men on the Committee, however, who 
are expected to rise equal to the occasion and 
pilace on record their real thoughts and senti- 
ments about the steps tliat arc necessary to be 
taken to Indianise the Indian Army within a 
1 easonable period of time. The policy of the 
Government of India in the Indianisation of the 
Army will really be the acid test of their since- 
rity to eventually see us as a self-governed 
dominion. A united and a firm stand m the 
matter is absolutely necessary. And if I h'lve 
read the people’s mind aright there are no di'^^er- 
ences here among the different sections of our 
people. There are no political or communal 
divisions about it. In the other services of the 
State, the Muslims believe they had not a good 
start. Here they are already occupying a posi- 
tion of advantage and no Hindu grudges them 
that position. This then is pre-eminently a 
question on which we all feel alike and relating 
to which we should take a firm and united 
stand. The Report of the Skeen Committee 
will be out before the year is ended and the 
Assembly will have to record its vote on it in 
January or February. 

(2) Next in importance is the question of 


Finance. Give us the Army and the freedom 
to lay down the country ’s fiscal and cu’^rency 
policy, and Swaraj is achieved. Sound finance 
depends on a sound currency system. The 
value of a country’s coins in the international 
market determines its solvency. On it depends 
its industrial and economic prosperity. The 
Currenc}' Commission’s Report is out, and one 
of our distinguished countrymen (Sir Pur- 
shottamdas Thakurdas) has not agreed with 
the majority on two important matters — the rate 
of exchange and the question of a new Reserve 
Bank. The country has to make up its mind 
ai to whether it will adopt the Report of the 
majority or support the Note of Dissent. The 
qu.cstion is an extremely ticklish one. It can- 
not be handled by demagogues or amateurs. 

.A thoughtful debate will be needed to safe- 
guard the country’s interests, and the best 
expert talent of the nation will be needed to 
ii'cet the test expert talent on the other side. 
We are not barren of this talent, but it is not 
confined to any particular party. It must be 
sought for and placed in a position in the 
Assembly to take care of the interests of the 
country. It will not do to have one or two only 
to Rad and the rest to follow by “ayes” or 
“nces.” 

(3) Then there is a third question which 
is likely to come up before the next Assembly. 
It will be the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture. We do not know what that 
Commission is likely to do. Its terms of re- 
ference are extremely narrow; its constitution 
c-xtremely unsatisfactory, yet whatever its 
report, it can make or mar the future of our 
agricultural industry. Agriculture is our prin- 
cipal industry. More than four-fifths of our 
population live on it. While it is absolutely 
necessary that manufactures should be 
encouraged and developed and the country 
should not be left to depend exclusively on 
agriculture, it is equally necessary that agricul- 
ture be not neglected and that this prime 
industry of our country should receive all the 
advantages which agriculture in other coun- 
tries- — in LT. S. A., in Canada, in Russia, in 
Brazil, in Argentine, in Australia — is receiving 
from the discoveries and inventions of modern 
science. We do not want to let our raw pro- 
duce go to other countries for being manufac- 
tured there to such a large extent, but at the 
same time we do not want and cannot afford 
to import raw produce of other countries because 
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it is better in quality and more suitable for 
mannfacturers. 

There are other questions too which require 
the immediate attention of our Legislators, nay 
of all public men. Several of them are such as 
deserve to be placed on the topmost shelf in 
the cupboard of a nation’s problems. They 
must be looked to first, even before we can 
have a good army and a sound fiscal system. 
They are education, health and labour. All 
these matters are very much inter-dependent. 
They are tied up, one with the other, one telling 
on the other. 

The problem of education has many 
sides. First, there is the question of Compul- 
sory Primary Education with its necessary off- 
shoots — the questions of timiC, period and 
curriculum. How to make it useful and 
creative, so that it may help us in adding to 
the physical, intellectual, occupational and 
economic efficiency of the nation. The present 
system is bad. It is inadequate, wasteful, even 
harmful in certain respects and one-sided. It 
must be changed. Then there is the question 
of secondary education, big with similar issues, 
also that of University education with its grow- 
ing army or inefficient, half-educated, sickly 
and exhausted B.A.’s and IM.A.’s. If is no- 
thing but stupidity of vanity that leads us on 
to add to their numbers by establishing more 
and more Arts Colleges, official and non-official. 
How to turn the tide and what to substitute 
for it. is one of the .greatest problems of the 
dav. What to do with our boys, and how to 
bring education home to our girls, are questions 
which haunt every thinking patriot even in 
slumbers. They rob him of his sleep and rest. 
In our own amateurish way we have tried 
several experiments, the last one being a part 
of our non-co-operation programme. A bi.g 
“F” is written on all these attempts. We have 
multiplied the troubles of our youths, without 
doing much good and bringin.g much relief. 
Our best private colle.ges still glory in the 
number of their “passes” in the klatriculation, 
F.A. and B.A. and Honours courses. Their 
great pride is in the number of scholarships won 
by their scholars. The}' never give a thought 
a.s to what these scholarly boys will do after 
they have finished their colle.ge cour.ses. Their 
one idea is to let them pass with distinction — 
and then the deluge ! But the worst of it is 
that when some of these colle.ges do make a 
provision for a different kind of education, the 


boys do not take to it, and the attempt has 
to be abandoned in disgust. What is the 
reason? Have we done sufficient propaganda 
to educate the parents, who, after all, are res- 
ponsible to a great extent as to what their boys 
should study? We have pirated a great deal 
about national education, we have talked of it 
ad naiisciDu. But in jiractice the only idea of 
national education we have given to the people 
is that of an education in institutions not con- 
ducted or mana.ged or aided by the Government 
and not affiliated to the Universities. National 
education has so far meant education in inferior- 
ly manned, inferiorly eiiuipped, inadequately 
financed and inefficiently mana.ged institutions. 
Some of our best men — best from the point of 
view of intellect as well as of character — have 
sacrificed themselves at the altar of national 
education. They have .given upi brilliant 
careers and ]>romisin.g prospects for the sake of 
national service in this line. But with what 
result? To be stranded today for bread and 
butter and to find their pupils also adding to 
the list of the educated unemployed. Some 
years a.go, on my return from America, I said 
that there could be no national education with- 
out a national state. It is true today as it was 
then. We have attempted and failed. We 
lia\e experimented without any success. We 
shall never have a sound, and efficient and satis- 
hin.g system of education unless we have a 
national State ; but, in the meantime, we need 
not boycott the oppuirtunities that may be avail- 
able to influence the State (non national as it 
is) to jirovide for a better and a more satisfying 
education. I am of o])inion that in this respect 
GUI conduct during tlie last h\c years has been 
criminal. It is true that some of us may prefer 
to see our people remain uneducated rather than 
.get the denioralisin.g and unsatisfving educa- 
tion they at ]iresent receive in State-aided and 
Slate-mana.ged and I niwrsitv-affiliated institu- 
tions. But that practically leads nowhere. 
Peoide will not boycott schools and colle.ges. 
\ ery well, then, wh\' not do the best you can 
to impirove them. 

rile pr'iblem of tlie luieinployinent of our 
educated young men is an immediate problem. 
The Governmemt is rather indifferent to it. It 
still continues to import skilled labour from the 
British I'-les. Tliey think our boys are not 
efficient or not so .good as those they import. 
W e deny tlie charge. But even if there be 
some element of truth in it, who is responsible 
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for this state of things? Whose fault is that? 
Surely, not of the bo3's or parents. The res- 
ponsibilitj- is maiuhy if not exclusiveh’, of the 
State which does not make a proper provision 
for them. The parents sometimes sell their 
patrimoii}’-, involve themselves in debt, give 
awav’ all the^’ have, sacrifice their own health 
and comfort in order to give their children the 
best education. The\- tear them in tender 
vears from their bosom and send them to far- 
off lands and climes and societies — strange 


lauds, strange societies, strange environments, 
strange and strong temptations. They even 
run the risk of losing them for ever. Yet when 
they come back, what do they find? that all the 
prizes of life are reserved for others. They 
cannot even get the bare means of subsistence 
unless thev^ humiliate themselves and bargain 
to an extent and in a manner that unmans them 
and unfits them totally for the service of their 
people. 


MR. F. W. PETHFFK-LAWRENCE : THE LABOUR 
M. P. IN INDIA. 


Frederick William Pethick-Lawrence who 
with his wife is now on a visit to India is best 
known for his vigorous advocacy of Woman 
Suffrage, and for his acti\'e association with 
Labour and internationalism. 

Born in December, 1S71, he went to Eton 
in 1885 and in Jatiuary, i8qi became Captain 
of the Oppidans. From there he went to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and became 
“Fourth Wrangler’’ in 1804. He also obtained 
a first class in Natural Science in 1805 and was 
awarded the second “Smith’s Prize’’ for 
Mathematics in 1896 and the Adam Smith prize 
for an essay on “Local Variations in Wages’’ 
in 1S97. In the same vear he was elected a 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
w'as also President of the Cambridge Union 
Debating Society in 1896, and played billiards 
for the University in the match against 
Oxford. 

After leaving Cambridge, IMr. Pethick- 
Lawrence made a tour of the world. He 
\isited India twenty-seven years ago and pro- 
ceeded to Ce.vlon, Australia, New Zealand, 
China, Japan, and the United States. On his 
return to England he took up his residence at 
Mansfield. House, the well-known Universitj’' 
Settlement in Canning Town, and devoted him- 
self to the study of Labour conditions. For 
two j’ears he took an active part in the life of 
the Settlement in ever\- field. Having been 


called to the Bar in 1S99, he sometimes sat as 
poor Man’s Law'yer’’ to give legal advice to 
all who applied for it. He also assisted the 
Settlement Work by financial help, particularly 
in the building of the Boy’s Club and a 
Women’s Hospital. In 1900 he was appointed 
as Dunkin Professor at Manchester College, 
Oxford and lectured there during the year on 
social questions. He also contributed an essay 
on “Housing” to a book entitled “The Heart 
of the Empire” put together by a number of 
Cambridge men. In that essay he sketched out 
the policy of towm planning, a policy which has 
since received official recognition and support. 

IMe.anwhile he had been elected as the 
Luiionist candidate for North Lambeth, but after 
a full study of the South African problem and 
a visit to that country, he found himself in 
opposition to the views of the Unionist Party 
and retired from the candidature. He became 
associated with IMiss Emily Hobhouse in 
exposing the scandals of the concentration 
camps for women and children in South Africa 
and served as Honorary vSecretary of the South 
African Women’s and Children’s Distress Fund. 

In 1901 JMr. Pethick-Lawrence obtained a 
controlling interest in the London Ev’ening 
Paper, the Echo, and a little later became the 
editor himself. He took a leading part in 
opposing Chinese Labour in the South African 
mines, and in resisting tariff reform. WTien 
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the new Labour Party was formed he threw in 
his lot with it and gave to it the support of 
the Echo alone among London daily journals. 
V'hen the paper was wound up in IQ05, he paid 
the creditors himself and gave to the staff out 
of his own pocket two or three months’ salary 
in view of the abrupt termination of their agree- 
ments. From IQ04 to igoS he was joint editor 
of the “Reformers’ Year Boo’k.” From 1905 
to 1907 he was the editor of “The Labour 
Record and Review.’’ At the 1006 election he 
liad one or two offers of safe Liberal seats but 
refused to consider them on the ground of his 
adherence to the Labour Party. About tins 
time he became a member of the I. L P. 

Aieanwhile, in 1001 he had married 
Emmeline Pethick, the President of the 
Esperance Working Clirls’ Club which, is well 
kno'.Mi for its production of the Old En.glish 
songs and IMorrish Dances. The V'edding took 
place in the public Hall, Canning Town, and 
was attended by tlie men of the IVansfield House 
IMen’s Club, the old Women of St. Banoras 
Wijrkhouse and i\Ir. Lloyd George, then a 
radical IM. P. best known for his ojiposition to 
the Boer War. 

When the new movement among women 
found an expression in 1906 Hr. and ^frs. 
Pethick-Lawrence identified themselves with 
the militant party. Among many activities in 
connection with the W. S P. U. Hr, Pethick- 
Lawrence organised the monster demonstration 
in H>'de Park in 1908 and founded and edited 
the paper “\’otes for Women.’’ He also wrote 
the book “Women’s Fight for tlie Vote.’’ In 
1912 he was prosecuted for conspiracy in con- 
nection with one of tlie militant demonstrations. 
The jury returned a verdict of “Guilty” adding 
a rider referring to the “purity of motive” of 
the defendant. He was sentenced to nine 
months’ imprisonment and ordered to pay the 
cost of the prosecution. He was transferred to 
the first division in prison after an internation.il 
petition. He adopted the hunger in symnatliv 
with other suffrage prisoners who were not given 
first division treatment. He was forcibly fed 
for six days and released. On his continued 
refusal to pay the Government cost of the pio- 
seention his house was sold up and he was m.ndc 
bankrupt, his bankruptcy being subsequently 
annulled. Hr. Pethick-Lawrence disa.greed 
with the subsequent change of policy of the 
W. S. P. U. to more violent methods and 
together with his wife sei ered his conuccc on 


with Hrs. Paiikhurst continuing to ednr the 
palter “Votes for Women” and to take part in 
die Women Suffrage Hovemeiit until the out- 
break of the great war. 

Since then IMr. Pethick-I.awreiice has devot- 
ed himself to the Labour IMovemeiit and to 
International questions He became Hon. 
Treasurer of the L’nion of Democratic Control 
in 1Q15 and spoke in favour of the principles of 
the Union at several meetings, in some cases 
receiving violent treatment from an organised 
opposition In April, 1917 he contested un- 
successfully the comstitueiicy of South .\berdee'! 
on behalf of a policy of peace by negotiation. 

In loiS he wrote a book advi>iug a levy on 
Capital as a means of getting rid of the war 
debt. His policy was subseiiueiitly adoiited by 
the Labour Party at the general election and is 
on their pro.gramnie to-day. The Labour Partv 
tlso adopted the proposal for jieiisions for 
widowed others Lrou.ght to their attention by 
Hr. and Hrs Pethick-Lawrence 

Hr. Pethick-Lawrence has written books on 
“Local \'ariation in Wa,ges”, “W’omen’s Fight 
for the Cote”, “A Levy on Capital”, “Why 
Prices Ri^e and Fall”, “Unemployment”, “The 
Natiiinal Debt”, and many I'lamphlets on social, 
economic, international and women’s (piestions. 
He is well-known as a lecturer of the Independ- 
ent Labour Party and other bodies all over the 
country. He is a member of the Roysil Stati.s- 
tical Society, and of the Royal Aero Club and 
leiip Club. He has made a special study of the 
curr'.ncy (piestion and was the imincipal oiipo- 
nent of the time and method of reintroduction 
of .gold standard in Fneland in 1024. During 
Ids stay in India he makes a study of the main 
facts of the currency procc-edin.gs. 

At the .genera,! election in November 1922 
Hr. Pethick-Lawrence contc-'-ted South Isling- 
ton as a Labour candidate, the result being 
Conservative 7S77, Liberal oysy Labour 66,t4- 
In December ici2,t he fouglit H'est Leicester 
b.aving as his Liberal upi oiieiit IHr. Winston 
Churchill, The result which excited consider- 
able interest in the countrv was as follows: — 


F. W . Pethick-Lawrence (Labour) 
Rt. Hon. Wiimton Churchill (Liberal) 
A. Instone (Conservative) 


i3>6,t4 

7,696 


In the .general election October 1924 IMr- 
Pehick-Lawrence had to face a “pact” between 
Liberals and Conservatives who agreed to put 
up a single candidate him in the form of 
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Professor Gerothwohl. The result was as 
follows : — 

B'. \V. Pethick-Eawreiice (Eabour) 16,047 

Prof. Gerotlnvolil (Liberal) i 5 > 3 io 

Mr. Puthick-Lawrence is a keen lawn tennis 
plaver and billiards player and has won many 
prizes in Lawn tennis tournaments. 

Shortly before leaving for India a few weeks 


ago he and his wife celebrated their Silver 
Wedding. At a dinner given in their honour 
messages were received from ]\Ir. Ramsey 
MacDonald, Mr. Eloyd George and Mr. 
Bernard Shaw. 

iSIr. Pethick-Eawrence has many friends in 
India both among his own countrymen and 
among Indians. 


A REJOINDER ON SEYAR-UL-MUSANNIEIN : 
A COMMUNICATION. 

By Mr. Mohd. Y.ahy.v T.\nha, b..a., le.b. 


In a review of my liook ‘Seyar-uL 
Musannifin’ published in the July number of 
the Hindustan Rei'iew, the reviewer has been 
kind enough to commend it as a first attempt in 
breaking licw ground, but he has laid two 

charges against me, vir., (i) I have not 

acknowledged the books from which I have 
taken cptotations, and {2) that I have not 

properly collected and sifted my material. I 
tiust you will permit me to defend myself. 

As to the first charge I will only say that 
a glance at pp>. 35, 8S and 182 of my 

book will clearly show that I have freely 
acknowledged both Ab-i-Hayai and Yadgar-i- 
Ghalib respectively. Of course, I have not 
followed the English method of Research 
Scholars in giving references to pages and lines 
in footnotes as I did not think the method 
suitable to Urdu uritings. So far as ‘Ghalib’ 
goes I have compressed 300 pages of his Yadgar 
into about 30 pages and naturally although 
many words must be the same I could not copy 
out pages after pages. But for these books I 
am afraid we would have been the losers of 
much important and standard material. 

I intend to give a bibliography of books 
constdted with the second volume which will 


show the material used by me. As to the 
amount of material available I believe it will 
be freely acknowledged that material is 
conspicuous by its absence. Good libraries of 
Urdu are far to seek. It would be a grand day 
for Urdu if the same amount of material were 
available as in English. Not only this, but 1 
have not received even the help I begged for. 
For instance, I asked M. Inayat-Ullah, the son 
of JMoulvi Zaka-Ullah, Shamsul Ulema, for 
material for his distinguished father’s life but 
was met by a blunt refusal. The late Pandit 
Brij Narain Chakbast was approached for help 
in regard to Pandit Ratan Nath Sarshar’s life 
but in vain. Instances could be multiplied. 

As to the sifting of material, of course, the 
public is the best judge. But I would be under 
a great debt of gratitude to any gentleman, 
who* could help me in getting sufficient 
material. The next volume will contain the 
third period from 1857 to 1914 and I would 
like to do mj' utmost to make it above reproach. 


Mohd. 


Ghaziabad. 


YAHY.V TanhA B..A., LL.B., 
Pleader. 
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A KASHMIRI BOAT SOXG. 
By Adi K. Sett. 


O row, brothers, row row ns to the Dal, 

Through the swaying iris, the ivor>' lilies and the moharb lal. 

O row, brothers, row row us on the waters of the Dal, 

Towards the tremulous lotus rnd Nishat’s latticed nialud. 

Speed, O softly speed, my doonga. 

Yonder to the lotus, pale pink and shimmering white, 

Whose choking scent bewilders the beautiful I'atiina 
And who flash and sway in the pale moonlight. 

Softly, softly to the gardens of the noble Nisliat we .glide, 

O thou ! Nishat ! with thy wondrous flowers of all hueS, 

And thy latticed mahal, purple and white, where once Jehangir’s ^’izier did abide, 

With thy perfumed blossoms of reds and golds and blues! 

Sweet Shalimar ! we come to thee, to hear the \ague whispers that thy whispering 

waters make 

In thy frescoed pavilions and marbled halls, all shimmering and jiale white, 

Lovers sit and enraptured with love’s sweet song, they fiery ki.sses give and take 
On this night of love and life, this inght of the pale moonli.ght. 

Turn ye, O brothers, to Akbar’s old fort. 

Looming o’erhead like a ghost. 

Thy watch-towers are empty, thy carerns reek with dirt, < ) llari Prabat ! 

Thy mosaiced arches, carved, are broken and all thy splendour lost. 

O row, brothers, row’ us back to .Erinagar’’town, 

Swiftly, to the .ghats, swiftly speed, my -iijringa, 

Where the ziharets and the temples, side i y Mde abound, 

Gently, gently, dance on the Jheliim waters, O my doonga ! 
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A PICTURE ALBUM OF JAHANGIR.* 

By Mr. N. C. Meht.\, i.c.s. 

A lucky accident has been responsible for 
the discovery of ‘an important monument of 
Indian miniature painting’ which appears to 
have come to tlie Prussian library at Berlin 
during the sixties of the last century from the 
collection of Heinrich Brugscli Pasha who ac- 
quired it in Persia. The album was briefly 
noticed by Weber in 1S6S and thereafter lay 
ignored in the map department of the library 
till the present day. How such a i;recious 
portfolio of 25 pages migrated to Persia, can 
only be conjectured. The pictures appear to 
have been imt together between 1609 and lOiS 
and it was in 161S that Mir^a Barkuhdar ’Alani 
headed the Moghul embassy to the court of 
Iran. Bishan Das the celebrated painter was 
also sent with him to take the likenesses of 
Shah Abbas and his family. Is it possible that 
the album was one of the gifts of Jahangir to 
his royal brother the king of Iran through the 
envoy Khan ’Alam? Whate\er may have been 
its vicissitudes during its history of over three 
centuries, it is now without doubt the most 
precious portfolio of Indian pictures in German 
possession. 

The peculiar value of the album consists in 
the magnificent series of l)order pictures painted 
on a gold back-ground, which are absolutely 
unique in their perfection. Gold painting for 
border-decoration was first introduced in 
Western Turkistan during the fifteenth century 
as an embellishiiient for costly ^Iss. written by 
famous calligraphists of the age. The fa-hion 
spread from Bokhara to Persia and from there 
to the IMoghul Court. Not infrequently the 
marginal decoration and mounting of the picture 
were the work of two or more hands and it is 
known that several artists such as Daulat the 
elder specialised in this art only during the 
time of Akbar and thereafter. To such a pitch 


^Indian Book Painting. B_v R. Kiihiiel and H. 
Goetz. (PuVilishfd hv arrangement with the Pioiiect). 


of perfection was this art brought that often the 
central picture was altogether overshadowed by 
the gorgeous work of the calligraphist, the illu- 
minator and the mounter. There are many 
illustrations of this in the album of Jahangir 
which are sjdendidly reproduced in the 
Indian Book Painting. “The landscape work 
in gold Indian ink serves merely as a back- 
ground for figure compositions of extraordinary 
complexity, taken partly f.-om life, partly 
invented, or conventionalised from foreign 
pictures. From a technical point of view it is 
important to remember that the master to whom 
these subjects were given, first sketched them 
lightly on to the empty border in carefully 
spaced distribution. The trees, brushes, and 
locks, obviously suboidinate, were added by the 
illuminator, and brought into connection with 
the figures in the foreground, and only then 
the colouring of the latter was brought to 
comp-letion.’’* Face and hands are worked up to 
the highest individuality in skilful and varying 
shades of flesh-tints’. The range of subjects of 
these marginal paintings is as extensive as the 
superb V'ersatility of the artists themselves. 
Hunting scenes, artists polishing paper and 
actually cnga.ged in painting, duets, music 
parties, modest picnics in the woods, visits to 
pious hermits, gaily coloured birds, spirited 
scenes from animal life, duels— are all there. 
A good many of the border paintings are by 
Govardhan— one of the masters who worked 
during the reign of Jahangir and his successor. 

Large prominent single figures are outlined in 
light colours on a thin gold background. The 
faces ale not alw’ays carefullv' drawn, and never 
shaded, while occasionally European subjects 
freely adapted from engravings are inter- 
spersed.’ Some of the birds and animal studies 
may be by ITtad Mansur, iManoshahr, ;Muham- 
mad Nadir and IManohar. The most interest- 
ing are, however, the plagiarisms or adaptations 
from European engravings specially of Albert 
Diirer conies of which were brought by the 
Jesuits to the ^.logluil Court. A good many of 
the hunting scenes were borrowed from Flemish 
pictures. While the principal interest of the 
artists was in Christian theologvg they did not 
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conniie themselves merely to the pictorial 
presentation of biblical stories. They borrowed 
tiieir material from tlie engravings which were 
then fashionable at the i^Ioghul Court. The 
true nature of the engravings, however, does not 
seem to have been properly understood, for the 
proofs of them were treated not as pn'ints but 
as original designs worthy of border decoration 
by the foremost iNIoghul painters ci the day 
and of a pdace alongside their original creations 
in tile same album. But it is all the- same a testi- 
mony to their taste that they should have ch(,sen 
for imitation the work of master like Albert 
Diirer : ‘to whom things came as visions’ and 
whose natural language was the language of 
symbolism. In the words of Sir Frederic 

Wedmore ‘to live with Durer’s prints is to 

live with the work of tlie finest intellects and 
of the most amply trained hands.’ IMost of the 
]uints in the album Irelong to ‘the Antwerp 
school which was at the height of its produc- 
tiveness towards the end of the sixteentli cen- 
tury and spread its c-ngravin.gs Lrcadca^t.’ The 
frequency as well as the general high standard 
of technical achievement rvith which the 
subjects of Christian theology have been 
treated, are an index of the briskness of 
exchange of Indian and European standards of 
art during the reign of Akbar and Jahangir. 
It is now known that Jahangir went even so 
far as to decorate his father’s tomb at Sikandra 
with Christian frescoes. IMauiicci saw them 
shortly before their destruction by Auraiigzeb 
who had them covered over with whitewash. 
The Venetian traveller noted that there was a 
“holy crucifix delineated on the wall, on the 
right hand of the crucifix the image of ( air 
Ladv with the infant Jesus in her arms, while 
on the left was Saint Ignatius, the wlude 
delineated. In the ceiling of the dome were 
great angels and cherubin and many otlier 
painted figures. There \^ere also many ceiiser-- 
which were lighted everx- bar'.. ’’ The vein of 
mvsticism was inh.erent in the puinces of the 
Tiniurid dvnastv and consequently we find the 
great Jalaiubun Akl ar requesting the Portuguese 
authorities at Coa in isrS A D. — four years 
before the pr(jclaination of his own doctrine of 
Din-i-ilahi to send him ‘some missionaries who 
shall bring with them holy books especially the 
gospels, which I earnestly desire to understand 
and from which I hope to gain the greatest 
comfort’. In 1500 he again wrote for more 
missionaries ‘from those holy teachings, I hope 


to be brought again from death unto life, as the 
Eord Jesus Christ came to earth from Heaven 
and made many from death unto life’. The 
third Jesuit mission headed by geronimo Xavier 
was treated with such extraordinary courtesy 
that they were allowed a seat even on the 
imperial r.iasndd i;r carpet which usually had 
onh- 'oeeti occup)ied by the cruwii-prince and the 
emperor himsclf. Jahangir inherited his 

iather’s interest in Christianity and Father 
Guerreiro mentions in iboo that “the King 
manifested always much love towards Christ onr 
Lord. He would speak with great ’noldness in 
favour of the use of images, tliough thev be 
\ery unpiopular with the iMoors. And so, 011 
coming from Lahore, lie found his pmlaces of 
Agra well decorated and painted over with 
sundry lectures, which had already been made, 
and others which were being executed, inside 
as welt as outside in a I'ctranda where he conies 
to sit daily to be seen be- the peopile. Nearlv 
ail th.ese jiaintings bore on sacred subjects; for 
on tlie Ceiling and in the middle of it was 
p>ainted an image of Christ our Lord, very 
artistically done, with a halo and a circle of 
-Vipcels, and (.11 tile wall tlieie were some saints 
in miniature, as St. John the Baptist, St. 
Anth.-ny, St. Berminliiie, ;ind others, as also 
senile women S.iints ’’ “On each side of the 
window there are three of them, and abene 
them, on the right, is iiuintcd Christ our Lord, 
holding the orb in his liand ; to the left, the 
\ iigin our Lady, copied iii life size from the 
painting of Saint Luke. On the sides of those 
images are others of various saints jiLiced as if 
in p-rayer. And, at the window- where the king 
sits is made in the form of a niche, and painted 
fdl over, he had his two sons painted very 
richly in full length on the same wall. Above 
one of his sons is a miniature figure of Christ 
out Loiil, and a Father of the Society with a 
/look in his hand ; above the other is seen the 
\ iigin 0111 Lady. \\ ithin the cavitv of the 
niche are the lectures of St. Paul, St. 'Gregory, 
and St. Ambrose. It is a matter of much 
aiiisolation to the Fathers when they are wait- 
ing theie upon the king to recite their rosary 
before the image of the Virgin our Lady, and to 
commend themselves to Christ our Lorcl.’ When- 
ever the Moors see the pictures they are 
astonished, whereas the Fathers return many 
thanks to God seeing thus exposed to the 
public gaze, in the palace of an infidel king, 
the images of Christ our Lord, of the Virgin 
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our Lady, and of his Saints ; for truly it looks 
more like the I'arayida of a pious and Catholic 
king than that of a iMoor. In the interior of 
the palaces, the paintings which are on the 
walls of the halls and on the ceiling of them 
all, represent mysteries of Clirist our Lord, and 
scenes from the acts of the Apostles, taken from 
their life, which the Fathers had given him, 
also St. Anne and Susanna, and various other 
stories. All this is designed by the king him- 
self without anyone speaking to him about it. 
From the pictures which he has, he chooses 
hiiyiself the figures cchich a’c to be haiiiled, 
enjoiniii s on the painters to go and Jeann irotn 
the Fathers lehaf coloihs they should use for 
the garments of each figure, and that they 
should not dcfiait a little frotn. '•..hat they tell 
them. This is a painful eyesore to the floors. 
Tliey are so averse to pictitres that they do not 
suffer to be represented those of their own 
faith whom they look upon as saints, much less 
those of the Christian faith which they so much 
dislike. ‘The king had executed a lar.ge paint- 
ing of Christ at the Pillar in imitation of a 
picture’.” 

The miniature in the royal album of 
Jahaiygir will, therefore, form a part of the 
fashionable Christianitv much affected by the 
royalty as a sort of a half serious comedy. 

If the border paintin.gs, though comprising 
a large variety of subjects, are principally from 
the brush of a few masters, the ]>ortraits 
represent all the jdiases of IMoghul art from its 
beginning to its highest development. A 
couple of pictures betray the Persian influence. 
But the large majority are absolutely Indian. 
One of the most interesting portraits is that of 
Jam Jassa, one of the ancestors of the present 
Jam Ranjit Singhji of Jamnagar. The portrait 
is signed .Shahih Jam Kaqiiu X,idir-a--Zamaii 
and may be said to be the onlv authentic 
portrait by Abul Hasan Xadir-az Zaman, whom 
Jahangir re,gardcd as the foremost painter of his 
court. A couple of pictures are from the 
brush of Bishan Das. A very interestin.g iiiece 
of self-portraiture is by Keshava Dasa, an artist 
of the rei.gn of Akbar. The 1 ictnre bears an 
inscripti(Ui in Hindi which savs “Lon.g live the 
Padshah Jalaluddin Akbar, ,Samvat 1646 ( — 1590 
A.D.) on the oth of the bri.ght half of Pausha 
written by Keshava Dasa, the painter”.* 




Among the calligraphists are represented 
IMir Ali Al-katib of Mashhad (died in India in 
1529 A.D.) — one of the greatest exponents of 
the cursive nastaliq form of writing ; IMir Ali 
of Herat (died in Bokhara in 1544 A.D.) 
regarded as the foremost authority on nastaliq 
and Sultan Ali Al-Mashhadi his master. The two 
Mir Alis are frequently confused in this country. 
Most of the writings signed by Faqir IMir Ali 
found in various libraries in India are from the 
pen of IMir Ali Al-katib of klashhad. 

The pictures in the album apart from their 
extraordinary value from the aesthetic point of 
view are no less valuable as trustworth\’ records 
of contemporary life during the reign of 
Jahangir. The customs, the manners, the 
costume, the amusements of a bye-gone age are 
vividly broryght before us in a series of dazzling 
master-pieces of pictorial art. iMo.ghul paint- 
ing has been fortunate from the beginning. Its 
material has been presented in a number of 
\'olunies fully w-orthy of the original pictures 
and the volume by Kuhnel and Goetz with its 
26 plates in colour is perhaps the finest of the 
lot. 

II jfhft 


SKETCH OF THE HIST( )RY OF INDIA.* 
By INIr. C. Hwavad.vxw R\o, n.r.. 

A volume of this kind has Irecn a want felt 
for a long time now. IMr. Dodwell deserves 
accordingl\- to be congratulated on the verv 
readable book he has produced on a subject of 
the very first importance. \I'e have read the 
book in a sinrit of admiration, tb.ough with a 
critical eye. Parts of Book. I. might have been 
written by an ardent Congressman: so unobjec- 
tionable is tlie matter in it and tlie manner in 
which it has been presented. A recurring 
thought in them is this : that during the half 
a century that has elapsed the control has 
.stiffened from top to bottom and that the 
District Officer has ceased to be the old 

.1 .‘Sketch at the Tli.gaiy at India. Bv PT, Dodwell. 
At. A. lAtes^rs. T.ongnenis, Grieu and C') , 30, Pater- 
noster Row, London, lb C. 4! , u)’6. 
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Stibaclar or Tarafdar. Mr. Docnve',1 reiterate^ 
the fact but so far as v.e can see, he does iiol 
aiialyze the rosition e.xceot in a general v ay. 
His cl!a]iier on Admini'trati'. e Police (Pool; 
Ch.aiiter III sketches llte conditioi'is that led 
to th.is Centralization r.ut does not indicate 
sufRcieiitiy definitely how th.e District i 'fficer 
lost his position as the result of tlie imlicy 
pursued We do not see among the books 
consulted, by him any refe’'ence to Trevelyan’s 
weli-knov.n book The Con helitioii-WaUith . If 
he iiad consulted it, he would have seen the 
why and the wherefore of this posithjii. If he 
had read dir. LeFaiiu’s charniiiig S^lem 
Moniial or the still earlier Dyak’s Salem: .1 
CeJire! orate, lie would hate more clearly 
grasped the conditions under which th.is ten- 
dency to centralization and ttnvards burean- 
ciatization first exhibited itself. I'he fact Ins 
to he faced that the cent! alization of riovern- 
meiit instead of bein.g an evil proved to be the 
remedy for many an ill from which the 

administration suffered and the I.C.S. under 
the competition system worked the bureaucracy 
in a manner that no bureaucracy has ever been 
worked so far. The historic dlontagu 

denunciation of its being “wooden” became 
too true, for the lengths to which bureaucratiza- 
tion had gone, made it iniiiossiblc for the Home 
Oovernment to understand the real i>osition in 
India or the varied grievances of the people who 
groaned under its orders. This is not the ]iluce 
to follow up th.is line of criticism but we should 
be glad if IMr. Dodwell will note it and pursue 
it when a new edition of this, in some respeCts, 
brilliant work is called for. 

IMr Dodw'ell's volume is, in one sense, the 
best justification of th.e Indian National Con- 
cress to 'which lie refers at length. It sh.ows 
how fundamentally just was IMr. Hume’s 
idea of a new India and how it justifies, as 
r.otliing else can, his belief in th.e essentially 
fair attitude h.e took — though a retired 
Ci\ilian — towards India. He stands fnllv 
vindicated to-day. If the IMontagn Reforms 
made Mr Hume a be'iefactor to India, 'Mr. 
Dodw ell’s has made him nearly a hero among 
liis own countrymen. Thus is action — moral 
action — in the political field justified in the 
eyes of the world, blr. Hume held justice 
greater than rirestige and his rosition and 
view -point has been held correct by the verdict 
o>f llistoiw. 

In book II, bir. Dodwell deals with the 


Foreign Policy of the Clovernment of India. 
The w’nole of this part of the book is well 
written, particularly the chapter of the Second 
Afghan War ,%luch is a striking piece of work 
trom a purel\- literary point of view. It is 
realistic to a degree and is full of word pictures. 
Mr. Dodwell, however, is hardly correct in 
ignoring the Indian criticism on Ford Lytton’s 
“War” as it was called. It raised the ire of 
niadstoiie and the fall of the Conservative 
Ministry was, as iMr. Dodwell himself admits, 
due to t’ne forward policy of Lytton. Nor is 
Mr. Dodwell >,|uite .so happy in his delineation 
of the position of Native States in the political 
system of India. He denies that the\' are 
isolaled Slates ■ he opines that common subjec- 
tion to the Crown has con\erted them not only 
'uto loyal subjects of the Crown but has made 
tliein impossible tiz be despots in their own areas. 
Neither proposition would be assented to by 
the parties concerned or their own peoples. 
The fact is that each State is still an isolated 
unit by itself ; despite treaties and instruments 
of the kind he mentions, each Ruler of an 
Indian State has to fight his own battles with 
the Government of India, concerted action 
being all bin impcissible and as regards inter- 
ference into its affairs, it is only in extreme 
cases it is ijossible on the p rt of the 
Government of India. The problem of the 
Native States is mnch decj er than it has been 
possible for .Mr. Dodwell to probe. It is one 
of the (]!'estiiais d th.e hour and no solution of 
the Indian ijrohlein is at all pi;ssihle without 
their status in it being definitely conceived and 
worked out. This is one of the problems left 
out of consideration by tlie Montford Report 
(See Chapter XI, and is staring in the face to- 
day Governments and publicists alike in India 
and in England. 

In another chapter {Education and Employ- 
ment) Mr. Dodwell touches on a subject at 
once delicate and difficult. Rut he writes with 
ease and comfort. So at least it strikes ns. He 
has the courage to call a spade a spade. lu 
liis opinion, ile,si)ite the 'Muiiros and {Malcolms, 
the higher officials in India form “a closer 
caste” than even the {Mansabdars of Akbar. 
Incidentally h.e praises I.ord Lytton for his 
statutory Civil Seiwice, which was so cordially 
disliked by Imhans and Europeans alike. He 
thinks — on grounds he does not mention — that 
it would have, if consistentlv followed, “anti- 
cipated and avoided main' of' the later 
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difficulties that have emerged.” The “if” 
however is a big one. \Vh\’ did the scheme 
fail? He blames the “working” of it; just the 
reason that is now being given out for the 
INlontford Reforms. If they fail, the reason 
would be the working of them. But why was 
the working wrong? Because he thinks the 
scheme was “worked” onh’ to enable members 
of the aristocracy and not the middle class to 
get into the higher range of posts. Why was 
it so worked ? The psychology of it all i\Ir. 
Dodwell fails to probe and there is the defeat 
of his performance. If the truth is to be told 
it is this : Eytton failed or refused to see, in 
common with his countrymen, that a larger step 
was necessary in the best interests of all, but 
he would not move as his instincts were 
thoroughly conservative. His countrymen are 
doing the same to-day and going back to 
nominations despite the Reforms Act and a 
history of events covering half a century in 
India. So does history repeat itself. ^Mr. 
Dodwell rightly insists on the fact that while 
the Coinpctition-'icallah has increased efficiency, 
he has not made for racial friendliness as his 
predecessor the Hailey bury man did. He 
pointedly refers to the abandoning of the 
Indian Service by the latter. We would add 
from our knowledge that so great was the dis- 
like of the old Service families to the new 
system introduced by Macaulay, that some of 
them took vows not to send their sons into it. 
It is said of John Duncan Gleig, who was at 
one time principal Collector of Salem, that he 
told his devoted subordinates that from the day 
the Compctition-7i.-allah came into being, none 
in his family would enter the Indian Service ! 
And no Gleig has so far entered it ! He is said to 
have pitied the India of the future — of the India 
of the competition-'icallahsl Mr. Dodw’ell is 
we think, onE^ confirming the prescient mis- 
givings of the venerable Gleig. The competi- 
tion system, as he epigrammatically puts it, 
made possible a IMacaulay at the expense of a 
Munro, which is too sad to contemplate, for 
the best praised and best paid service in the 
world. 

Mr. Dodwell passes in the next two chapters 
of his book {Political Sentiment and The Policy 
of Reform) to matters of practical current 
interest. His criticism of Ripon in the former 
for abolishing the Eytton Press Act is too 
palpably unjust to pass unchallenged in this 
country. His main point is that Ripon was, 


in doing this, too much in advance of his time. 
As he could not adumbrate a policy of res- 
ponsible government, so he was debarred from 
freeing the Press. INIr. Dodwell forgets that it 
is exactly because of the free Press — or the 
so-called Press, for the Press after Ripon has 
been shackled — that responsible government 
has at all been thought of. It is no use 
quoting Munro in a case like this ; for that 
statesman’s view' in this matter should be taken 
with the current prejudices of his times. The 
Press in his time, such as it was, w'as in bad 
odour and he was largely — there is reason to 
fear — influenced by its then position in his 
prognostication. His advanced views as to the 
destiny of India and Indians ill accords with 
his views on the Press. There is in that single 
point, much to ponder for critics who would 
fain quote him to suit their purpose. It is high 
time that it is remembered that a free Press, a 
free Government and a free friendship between 
the two countries are the things towards which 
the best political sentiment is now running. 
Statesmanship consists in recognizing this and 
making endeavours towards reaching the goal 
easier and earlier. If Ripon tried to realize it 
and attempted to provide for it, is he to blame? 
By-the-bye, we would add that the description 
of old-world Anglo-Indian Editors of India as 
“Free Merchants” is not quite correct. Boyd 
was not a free merchant who had failed in his 
commercial calling ; nor was Silk Buckingham 
one of that kind, nor again Buist, “Bloody 
Buist” as he was called a broken down “Free 
Merchant.” It is to be feared that Mr. 
Dodwell while he is uniformly kind to Eytton 
is equally uniform h* unkind to Ripon. Why is 
this so ? We attribute no motive ; far be that 
from us. It is apparently his predilection, 
political and other and no more. He describes 
Ripon’s Ilbert Bill an “astonishing blunder.’^ 
wily not, in view of the abolition of the 
Repressive Eaws, a couple of years ago, term 
this — as he docs Eytton ’s statutory Civil Service 
Scheme— a scheme of reform that was ill 
understood and little appreciated and hence 
opposed by parties who least could foresee the 
evils that might happen by the rejection of a 
measure of that kind? As he rightly puts it, 
it was the beginning of the agitation for 
political rights in India in right earnest — an era 
which has not yet ended and apparently will 
not end until the cherished goal is reached by 
Indians. l\Ir. Dodw'ell rightly puts it when he 
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states that the claim for “predominance” began 
to be met from that day forward by the claim 
for “equalitt’.” The battle is not yet over but 
the victory is in sight. IMr. Dodwell’s running 
summary of political agitation in India, how- 
ever, is only partially correct. It is both wrong 
and inaccurate ; it is wrong because it omits 
essential facts and it is inaccurate because it 
sets up wrong data. Bradlaugh was not the 
only champion in the Commons. Burke was 
the favourite political philosopher and not Tom 
Paine, though we are mistaken in mentioning 
Burke’s name, for IMr. Dodwell has managed to 
write a book on India without so much as 
mentioning his name. Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
was not only “a man of remarkable talents” 
but also a much misunderstood man, for the 
hero he proclaimed has been latterly blessed by 
greater men than he ; Lord Curzon’s partition 
of Bengal had politics for its sheet-anchor and 
not administrative convenience; Curzon’s 
educational policy was opposed not for 
political reasons but for sound educational 
reasons and his critics have proved true; his 
outburst against Indians {pace his theory of 
truth in the abstract) was a political mistake, 
if not a crime; and, last but not least, the Con- 
gress was neglected by the powers-that-be too 
long for the trial of any palliatives and the 
great blunder was committed of treating it with 
contempt while it should liave been heard. 
The Cry it sent up from the economic, 
administrative, and military view-points was 
left unheeded by a bureaucracy that believed in 
its own powers until it was too late. The 
remedy came in the Reforms Act of the IMont- 
ford Regime — fully fifty years too late and that 
in a halting, half-hearted manner. 

We now come to Mr. Dodwell’s last chapter, 
the one dealing with the policy of Indian 
reforms. It is a sketch of the IMinto-lMorlev 
and the Chelmsford-lMontagu Reforms. iSIr. 
Dodwell is dispiosed to assign to IMinto .greater 
prominence in regard to the former than to 
Morley. His ihcture of what hlorley might 
have been in India as a member of the Civil 
Service — provided he was a little less clever 
and his parents a little less well-to-do — is more 
amusing than just to him and his commanding 
talents. IMr. Dodwell forgets that Indians 
know Morley was Chief Secretary for Ireland 
and was an administrator of a type never known 
even in England. To belittle him cannot 
raise Alinto in the estimation of the public of 


this country. IMinto was guided by the 
civilians round about him while IMorley was, 
certainly, guided by the inherent conservatism 
of the Englishman that dominated his character. 
The failure of the Reforms associated with the 
names of these two great British worthies is a 
sad page in Indian political history. It 
required a war to show the falsity of the 
assumptions underpung them. It required 
also a courageous Jew — ^whose race had 
suffered in the West as none had suffered — to 
visualize t’ne position and put it to his own 
countrymen. If one Jew made the Queen of 
England the Empress of India, another it was 
who made India hold on to Britain on an}"- 
thing like terms honourable to both 

countries. The policy of suspicion has 
slowly begun to give way, but it is 
not j-et wholly dead. That was the policy 
underlying the IMinto-Morley Reforms 
which Mr. Dodwell describes as a “sincere 
attempt to render Indian opinion more 

accessible to, and more influential with the 
Government, and that over a wider field of 
administration” — a statement which is true to 
the word but hopelessl}' false in the spirit. His 
own reading of its basis falsifies his conclu- 
sion — it was undemocratic, it set up the classes 
one against the other and it was plainly des- 
tructive of the evolution of a common 
nationality. This was done consciously and 
that was the grievance alK>ut it. Mr. Dodwell 
admits as much when he saj’s “They were 
conces.sions to educated opinion ; but they 
were not the real thing.” \Ve do not admit 
that opening the Executive Councils to Indians 
is “the real thing.” The real thing is the 
dethroning of the idea of the inefficiency or the 
inferiorit3' of the Indians as a race in the 
governance of their own affairs in their own 
country. That l\Ir. Dodwell knows this is 
plain from the very last sentence of his book : 

“I he remedy lies in steadily cutting away 

that race discrimination which forms the worst 
inheritance of the jieriod that has closed.” 

Mr. Dodw ell’s account of what led to the 
rise of the so-called Revolutionary Movement 
in India (1Q06-17) is a rapid summary of Sit 
\ erney Lovett and it is needless to detail it 
here. The Moderates, unfortunately for them, 
come out second best in this book ; they appear 
as the handmaids of Government and ready to 
yield to the cry of “Rally the Moderates.” 
The vein of cynicism that runs in this part of 
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the narrative is too palpable to need mention, 
but there must be something too grossly wrong 
with a political system which requires this per- 
petual rallying to get on with “good govern- 
ment.” At last even Mr. Dodwell, whose 
chosen view-point is frankly adverse to Morley 
and his political abilities, allows himself 
the privilege of the following reflection. — 
“Morley’s high political ideals and great desire 
for the welfare of India that made him so 
dififlcult a task-master. The fault lay in the 
S3’stem into which we had blundered, and 
which made a zealous, active and highminded 
Secretary of State an osbtruction, and at times 
a danger.” Mr. Gandhi too thinks that the 
individual Englishman is a good man but his 
“s:\’stem” in India is past redemption. When 
men like Gandhi and INIorley agree on a point 
of this nature, there must be something 
deplorably wrong about it. ^Ir. Dodwell must 
know that the plea, that the Government of 
India has always been first in Administrative 
Reforms, is not one that will pass unchallenged 
in this countr\". The Government of India in 
that case would not have been described in the 
trouncing language of Mr. ISIontagu. Mr. 
Dodwell should also be aware that it is because 
the Government of India is in essence “a close 
body of officials,” which, as he himself else- 
where puts it, is worse than a caste and as 
such cannot be depended on that progress is 
not possible in this country. That was the 
verv' reason why Morlej' controlled it, and why 
he would not withdraw his strong arm awav 
from it. But if the Secretary' of State to-day 
has lost some of his powers over the Govern- 
ment of India as the result of the Reforms 
Act, and the Government of India has gained 
some independence of him, it is because it is 
to-da\"— at least in argument — what it was not 
5msterda\'. The ideals have changed as well as 
the objectives of governance and so the 
‘s\’stem’ has had to give wa^q to however small 
an extent it may be. 

We think we have written enough on this 
book. It is well conceived and well written. 
Its severest critics cannot deny to its 
eminently readable character. But it has its 
limitations and to some of these we have 
referred to above.. We shotrld be glad to see 
Mr. Dodwell essay a work of this nature with 
a greater sense of freedom and with a higher 
historical sense of sifting the truth. Mr. 
Dodwell has the makings of a good student of 


current affairs but he should not attempt to 
sacrifice substance for effect any more than 
stick to popular prejudices to keep up the 
semblance of a cautious critic. 


EDUCATION IN INDIA.* 

By Mr. John S. HovL-tNo. 

There have recently- reached this country the 
first copies of a book which will probably mark 
a decisive turning-point in the history of Indian 
education. It is written by a man, who after a 
number of \*ears as an Inspector of Schools in 
IMadras, and later as Director of Public Instruc- 
tion in the Central Provinces, then passed on 
for a time to be Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India. He is now a master 
at Eton. 

Mr. IMaj'hew is thus possessed of unique 
qualifications to pronounce both on the present 
state and value of education in this country, 
and on steps which should be taken for its 
improvement. 

As might be expected from the work which 
its writer has done, and from the positions 
which he has held, there are evident in many 
parts of the book traces of an attitude of mind 
which he himself condemns in the followin.g 
remarkable sentence in his introduction; — “I 
was convinced, on mv return (to England), 
that English Schools and Universities, with all 
their anomalies and lack of arrangement, pos- 
sessed the vital spark so sadlj’ lacking in the 
precise sj'stems of Germam- and India. And I 
felt surprised and sorrj' that in an official 
atmosphere, I had grown so very un-English.” 

The reader must be clearly warned that 
there are two IMr. iMayhews ; and he must be 
prepared to discriminate between the Mr. 
INIayhew who can write sweepinglj’- unfair 
statements such as “Unrest among the 
educated in Indit is not discontent with 
what has been given but a lively antici- 
pation of further favours,” or “No Indian 
parent can be made to understand that 
the efficacj' of a subject depends mainly 


A S'ltdy of British Educational Policy, iSjj — 1920, 
and of its bearing on National Life and Problems in 
India to-day. By Arthur Mayhew. (Messrs. Faber 
and George, London) 1936. 
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India onlj- on the broadest lines . . . there 
must be no attempt to define or elaborate what 
is implied by these broad conditions.” 

This second Mr. Mayhew has three most 
important principles to lay down with regard 
to the improvement of the existing system — and 
there is no exaggerating the devastating effect 
of his heavy artillery upon that system. Indeed 
in the days of his most vigorous denunciation 
Mr. Gandhi failed to bring accusations one- 
tenth as damaging and as convincing against 
things as they are in the sphere of education. 

In the first place, the present system of 
voluntary primarj- education is extravagantly 
wasteful and appallingly inefficient. Mr. 
iNIayhew shows that a compulsorj- system would 
be proportionately eight times more efficient 
and four times less expensive. He pleads con- 
vincingly for a resolute facing up (especially 
in the field of finance) to the fact that from 
every point of view the introduction of the 
principle of compulsion into primary education 
is essential to the well-being of India. 

In the second place, he commends the 
recent setting up of new autonomous Univer- 
sities, and demands the extension of this 
principle of freedom in the sphere of higher 
education. 

In the third place, he insists over and over 
again upon the necessity of linking up religion 
with the educational system. ‘‘Indian per- 
sonality and life as a whole will not intimately 
be affected b}' any education which is not 
animated by religion.” ‘‘The identification of 
a necessarily neutral Government with a system 
of education has robbed that system of religious 
warmth, colour, and significance, and the want 
of this has made the education unreal and un- 
convincing among peoples whose life, for good 
or bad is fundamentally religious.” Upon this 
point iMr. Mayhew is most insistent — and 
rightly so, as all must believe who have had 
personal experience of the disintegrating effects 
upon character of a completely secularised 
education. 

The book must be of especial interest for 
the Christian missionary, of the value of whose 
work IMr. ^layhew' has a very high opinion. 
‘‘The writer’s personal view is that moral pro- 
gress in India depends on the gradual transfor- 
m.ation of education by explicit recognition of 
the spirit of Christ. All that he has seen of 
Christian mission W’ork in India, with all its 
admitted short-comings, has convinced him that 


on the quality of the teacher and the time and 
energy at the disposal of the pupil;” and, on 
the other hand, the Mr, Alayhew who is a 
scathing and merciless critic both of the educa- 
tional s\-stem as set up by the “Anglicists,” 
and of the educational system as it now exists, 
and who is a stalwart protagonist of freedom ; — 
“Control must be exercised by the State in 
work inspired by some such aim can alone 
supply the necessary basis.” These are 
encouraging words, especially since Mr. 
Mayhew does not look forward to a wholesale 
transplantation of Western Christianity to 
India. “Recollections of mission settlements 
where communities, raised from sullen apathy 
and suspicious resentment to a life of cheerful 
activity and service, testify wholeheartedly to 
the triumph of light and love over fear and 
superstitious ignorance, are before (the writer). 
Christianity is a very vital force in India to-day. 
The more it spreads the more it will differ in 
everything except essentials from the Chris- 
tianitj' of the West.” 

Under the changed conditions which have 
begun to operate in India since education 
became a transferred subject, “The need for the 
co-operation of English men and women in all 
forms of Indian edncation is more real and 
urgent than it has ever been before, and it is 
on the moral and spiritual side that their co- 
operation will be most valuable. There need be 
no fear that such co-operation will be rejected 
on racial grounds, if it is offered in a spirit that 
India can appreciate . . . The increased 
power given to European missionaries by the 
recent changes will he specially marked . . . 

W hen it is no longer possible to identify 
Christianity with all that is bad in the Western 
world or all that is irksome in an alien 
Government, when under more favourable 
conditions the spirit of Christ assumes an 
Indian form, there will be no excuse for any 
misunderstanding of the work of European 
missionaries and no reluctance on the part of 
ISIr. Gandhi and his followers to admit openly 
how much they owe to their teaching. It is 
fjuite wrong to lament the passing away of the 
conditions under which England, through its 
educational missionaries, can really assist the 
moral progress of India. Jt would be more 
appropriate to rejoice over their final establish- 
ment.” 

In a number of contexts Mr. Mayhew' 
expresses warm admiration for the work that 
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is being done in mission institutions to solve 
the more pressing problems of Indian education, 
for example, in the work amongst criminal 
tribes, in the education of women, in the supply 
of trained teachers, and in the uplifting of the 
outcastes. “Outcastes who become Christians 
form part of a community which is j’early 
winning for itself the respect of India and a 
high reputation for educational zeal. Their 
educational future is secure.” : “The abandon- 
ment of the enterprise (of outcaste education) 
by mission societies, Christian and otherwise, is 
inconceivable . ... Tittle by little it will 

advance if the workers convince the outcastes 
of their love and sj’mpathy. But there is no 
chance of success except from work based on 
love which is essentially religious. The 
necessarily chilly efforts of Government and 
local bodies, dissociated from all religion, make 
no impression on these classes, and unless their 
heart is touched, energy, time, and public funds 
are wasted.” 

In regard to women’s higher education ^Mr. 
IMayhew says, “It is essentially the work of 
Christian missions that is bearing fruit.” ; and 
in regard to the domestic training of girls, “only 
in boarding institutions mainly used by Indian 
Christians under mission supervision has it 
been found possible to ensure a really valuable 
domestic training.” He is exceedingly anxious 
that Christian missions should not take any 
step calculated to result in withdrawal from 
educational work ; and he is convinced that a 
greatly enlarged sphere of usefulness lies ahead 
of missions in connection with education, 
especially in view of the ceasing of the recruit- 
ment of Europeans to the Indian Educational 
Service. 

We may close this inadequate notice of a 
fundamentally important book by quoting the 
following words: — “Nothing but very patient 
and impartial study of India’s religious past 
and present will reveal those weeds which arc 
inconsistent with moral growth and must be 
eradicated. And nothing but the spirit of Christ 
will give the courage and will-power that a 
campaign against those weeds requires. It will 
be impossible to differentiate any really effective 
reform movement, associated with Indian 
religions, from Christianity. It may also be 
difficult to connect it with any Western form 
of Christianity.” 

The book is written in a very interesting, 
and at times sparklingly witty, style. 


BACK TO THE ’NINETIES.* 

By Miss Muribp Kknt. 

Mr. Michael .Ajrlen asserted lately that the 
ultra-modern school, to which he belongs, 
writes far better than the late Victorians. If 
that were approximately true, it would have 
been scarcely worth Mr. Burdett’s labour to 
make this full and able analysis of the literature 
and art of the ’nineties. The Beardsley 
Period is used by the author in an elastic sense 
to include the whole group-movement of 
decadence in the latter part of the nineteenth 
centurj’. He holds that it was the necessary 
last phase of Romanticism; the “great over- 
balance of curiosity” which, according to Pater, 
produces the grotesque in art. Its main result 
in letters was either melancholy or cynical, and 
Mr. Burdett’s study is suggestive rather than 
exhilarating. But it was their vision that 
failed, not their style that halted then; and 
perhaps that is the significance of all decadent 
art. 

It would be hard to find a better corrective 
than the Life and Letters of George Wyndhani. 
Whether we regard his delightful letters as the 
reflection of an extraordinarily vivid and 
gracious personality ; or as illumination on the 
political, social and literary life of his times 
(1S63-1913), these two large volumes are among 
the most important published this year. 

Wyndham was Under-Secretary at the War 
Office during the South African War. As Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, his Band Bill of 1903 was 
the triumph of one whom a Nationalist opponent 
described in the words, “Thank God, we have 
a gentleman as Chief Secretary.” And always 
he kept “a way of escape open from the dusti- 
ness and fustiness of politics” in poetry and 
romance. 

English, Scotch, Irish and French ancestry 
mingled in George Wyndham, and their 
brilliant product was soldier, statesman, poet, 
man of letters — in turn, or all at once. He 
summed up a year’s work by uriting. “...I have 
...made new friends, fought old enemies. I 
have lived, and life is wonderful.” It could 
not be otherwise for one who was never ashamed 
of idealism, never faltered in honour and loyalty 
and eager love of beauty in all its forms. 

Beardsley Period. By Oebert Burdett (John 
Lane the Bodley Head, London) 1925. 

The Life atid Letters of George Wyndham: By 
J. tv. yiackell and G, Wyndham (Messrs. Hutchinson 
London), 1925. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


RECENT LEGAL LITERATURE. 

The Trial ol Criminal Cases in India. By A. 

Sabonadiere, I. B, S. (Retd) . (Thacker, Spmk & Co., 
Calcutta), 1936. 

The author of the Trial of Cases in India is (as 
was perhaps expected) one who retired some years 
back as a District and Sessions Judge in the provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, and is at present a Lecturer on 
Indian Law at more than one educational institution in 
London. It is not surprising, therefore, that Mr. 
Sabonadiere’s book is marked alike by scholarship 
and practical experience of the administration of 
criminal justice. In the course of his pre‘'aoe the 
author writes about the origin of his work in terms 
which may be ciuoted: — “The general idea of this 
book occurred to me during the course of my service 
in the United Provinces, and I actually drafted a 
couple of chapters about 1912. When I was appointed 
Lecturer in Indian Law at L’niversity College, 
London, and the School of Oriental Studies some 
six years ago, the hope that such a book might be 
useful was renewed by its being borne in upon me 
that students find the Code of Criminal Procedure 
far more difficult to understand than either the Ind'an 
Penal Code or the Indian Evidence -Vet. So I pro- 
ceeded to draft the whole book.” The result is an 
excellent introductory treatise on the adjective 
criminal law of British India. As a lucid commentary 
not on the sections but on the subject-matter of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, and a clear exposition 
of its contents Mr. Sabonadiere’s Trial of Criminal 
Cases in India would be found about the best introduc- 
tion by the student of the svdjject. 

ft 


The Indian Candidate and Returning Officer: A 
Manual giving the law and procedure of elections in 
British India and Burma. By E. L L. Hammond, 
C.S.I., C.B.E., I.C.S., with a foreword by the (late) 
Right Hon. E. S. Montagu. (Oxford Universitv 
Press, Bombay) 1926. 

On its first appearance in 1923, we noticed in 
terms of appreciation Mr. E. L. L. Hammond’s 
excellent treatise on Indian elections, called The 
Indian Candidate and Returning Officer. This 
volume is the only complete and authoritative manual 
on the law of elections in India : on the conduct of 


an election, the framing of an election petition, and 
the defence against an election petition. Not only 
does it state the law on each subject but it imparts 
a great deal of sound, practical advice to the 
candidate, his agent, the returning officer and the 
elector on how to play tlieir parts, illustrated by 
stories of past elections, and extracts from election 
addresses and from judgments on election petitions. 
We welcome the supplement b.v which the book has 
been now brought up-to-date (1936). The Addendum 
gives all the alterations, modifications and additions 
to the Indian Election Law since 1922. The pages 
of the .Addendum are perforated so that, if desired, 
they can be torn out and pasted oppo.site the 
pages of the book to whieh they refer. The 
Addendum is supplied gratis with every copy 
of the book, and is separately priced at 8 anna.s. 
^Ir. Hammond s book, with the Addendum now issued, 
ought to be able to command a large circulation 
amongst politicians and public men. 


Finger Print Companion: A Practical Handbook. 

By Rai Bahadur Hem Chandra Bose. (Writers’ 
Buildings, Calcutta), 1926. 

The great practical utility of the scientific system 
of identification by finger prints has been adopted 
m all civiii...ed countries and universally declared to 
be an infallible system for fixing human identity. Its 
usefulness in all departments of life, and particularly 
in countries where false personation is a prevalent 
evil, need hardly be emphasised. The new, revised 
and enlarged, edition of Rai Bahadur Hem Chandra 
Bose s earlier work called Hints on Finger Print, 
uhich is now issued as Finger Print Companion 
should, therefore, interest lawyers, magistrates, 
judges and police officers. In it the author has 
eiuleaioured to present a vade-mecum by embodying 
in it the most recent developments in the system, 
including the newly-discovered method of single digit 
clas'.ification and the telegraphic code for finger 
impressions. As such his little volume will efficiently 
serve its purpose of a handy manual and will be 
u.=eful to business-men and land-owners also, who 
bare to guard against fraud and false personation 
quite apart from those who.se avocation it is to deal 
with the matter in court.s and police offices. The book 
deserves 0. warm acknowledgment by the public. 
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Siibject^lndex to Indian Case Law 1811 — 1924. 

fiy A. N. Aiyar. Third Edition in 2 volumes 
(Huxley Press, Madras), 1926. 

That Mr. A. N. Aiyar’s Subject-Index to Indian 
Case Law is a work of very great utility to the legal 
profession is evidenced by the rapid reprint of the 
second edition. To quote from the preface to the 
first edition with reference to its special feature, the 
compiler stated that “besides being the easiest mode 
of reference, a good subject index will give the 
lawyer, at a glance, a bird’s-eye view of the whole 
field of case-law.” Owing to the enormous 
growth of case-law, the business of searching through 
digests and supplements is considerable. The 
absence of the full headnotes, which is the only 
respect in which an index is inferior to a digest, is 
not really felt, as the lawyer has to refer to the 
original report, whether he finds the reference to 
it in the digest, or in an index. The real value of all 
such collections depends, however, very largely on 
the absence of misprints, and we are glad to bear 
witness to freedom from misprints in the book under 
notice. Altogether Mr. Aiyar’s Subject-Index is 
comprehensive, systematic and judiciously compiled 
and no practising lawyer can do without it 


Beverley’s Land Acquisition Acts. Seventh Edition 
by H. P. Duval, C.I.E., I.C.S., (S. K. Lahiri & Co., 
College Street, Calcutta), 1926. 

The late BIr. Justice Beverley’s treatise on the 
Land Acquisition .Acts is justly regarded as a classic 
in the literature of .Anglo-Indian law. The seventh 
edition of it, brought out by BIr. Justice Duval, fully 
maintains its high reputation as the best exposition 
of the subject it deals with. The editor has done his 
w'ork satisfactorily and has judiciously revised and 
carefully overhauled the previous edition. The result 
is a treatise marked by accuracy and usefulness, 
which will hold its own — as it has done these many 
years — against its rivals. 


RECENT REFERENCE YEAR-BOOKS. 

Europa Year-Book, 1926. (Europa Publication Co., 
C/o. Routledge & Co., Ltd., Carter Lane, London, 
E. C.). 

AVe welcome the first appearance of a new annual, 
called the Europa Year-Book. It is ambitious in con- 


ception, surveying as it does the politics, art, science, 
economics and literatures of the Europe of to-day. It 
is well-arranged and systematic and is written by 
competent authorities. Each country is taken in turn, 
aud full information is given about the leading 
figures in the government, parties, hterature and arts. 
It is a highly useful book of reference, which should 
appeal to a large circle of seekers after accurate 
information about things and affairs European. The 
comprehensiveness of its scope may be gauged froni 
the fact that it contains 52 pages of statistical data 
dealing with the economic and financial position of 
the European States, and 133 pages are devoted to 
“European History^ in the Blaking” — a most interesting 
section of the book, full of trustworthy information 
based on unimpeachable facts and figures. Again, 
another no less interesting portion of the book is 
“Who’s AVho,” which, in a short compass, summarizes 
a whole shelf of contemporary biographical dic- 
tionaries issued in various languages. Then there are 
195 pages dealing with “The European Survey,” in 
which are comprised well-written contributions by 
specialists and experts on almost all current topics of 
European politics, economics and culture. Al- 
together, the Europa Year-Book is an invaluable work 
of reference, which deserves very wide appreciation 
and a large circulation. 


The Year Book of the Universities of the Empire, 
1926 (Messrs. G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., London) 1926. 

The Year Book of the Vniversities of the Empire 
jor 1926, which is in its thirteenth issue, supplies 
detailed information regarding the 67 Universities ill 
the British Empire culled from the official University 
calendars, which will prove of interest to all 
njembers of universities and colleges. Government de- 
partments, schoolmasters and the public generally, 
In the chapters introductory to the sections dealing 
with the L’niversities is collected such information 
regarding their history, regulations and practice as 
they share in common. Every section contains a 
directory of the officers and members of the staff of 
the university ; an account of the equipment in 
libraries, museums, laboratories, etc., of the univer- 
sity, the degrees, diplomas and certificates which it 
confers, scholarships open to graduates, university 
publications, etc; and, statistics of the numbers of 
students in attendance and degrees conferred. The 
volume also contains seventeen appendices of great 
value and interest to those interested in the education- 
al sphere, in that they give useful information in 
regard to professions and careers for which university 
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studies are a fitting preparation ; admission of 
students from abroad to Universities of Great Britain; 
notes of foreign universities ; S;c. The Year-Book is 
thus an indispensable publication which those who 
seek any information or enlightenment on affairs 
pertaining to education cannot but find to their profit 
and advantage. 


The Labour Year=Book 1926. (Labour Publications 
Department, 33 Eccleston Square, London, S.W.) 
1926. 

Ill the course of reviews of the previous editions 
of the Labour Year-Book we have spoken of it in 
terms of appreciation as a very useful reference work. 
The Labour Year-Book for 1926 is deserving of re- 
cognition as a Inghly meritorious work of reference. 
Judiciously compiled and well-printed, the volume will 
be highly useful to politicians, publicists and public 
men. The topics dealt with range over the whole field 
of British politics and include not only the principal 
political, social and economic problems but also 
the trend of international and inter-dominion affairs 
during the year. The directory of the principal 
Labour and Socialist organizations, native and foreign, 
is another useful feature of the work. Although the 
Labour Party is not in the ascendant at present, 
there can be no doubt of its coming into power again, 
and the Labour Year-Book which records, from year 
to year, not only the progress of that Party, but 
takes a critical survey of the whole field of the 
Labour Party’s activities, deserves careful study at 
the hands of Indian publicists and publicmen. 


The Constitutional Year=Eook 1926 . (National 

Unionist Association, Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, 
London, .S. tV. i) 1926. 

The Constitutional Year-Book is to the British 
Conservatives and also to all seekers after informa- 
tion about the Party an excellent guide. For the 
object it desires to serve, the Constitutional — which 
is now in the fortieth year of publication — is a work 
of great utilitv. Its .scope is chiefly political and it 
offers a cheap and handy reference-book of facts and 
statistics bearing on topics of current interest. It is 
carefully revised and its pages may be trusted to 
supply useful and accurate information. \ publicist 
who desires to be in touch with the movements and 
developments of the three leading political parties in 
Great Britain should keep on his book-shelf the annual 


editions of the Labour Year-Book, the Liberal Year- 
Book and the Constitutional Year-Book, each of which 
is highly useful. The current edition of the Consti- 
tutional is replete with up-to-date information 
regarding data about r>riti--h political conditions from 
the Conservative standpoint. The statistical section 
has been remodelled and facts are now given which 
cannot but facilitate the task of the readers in the 
study of current economic problems. It is compre- 
hensive in scope and range. 


The New Zealand Official Year«Book lor 1926. 

(Census and Statistics Office, Wellington, New Zea- 
land) 1926. 

The Xesa Zealand Official Year Book for igad — 
which is in its thirty-fourth issue — has been compiled 
by Mr. Malcolm Fraser, O.B.E., Government Statisti- 
tician. This official annual publication is a remarkably 
useful work giving detailed information relating to 
New Zealand. Detailed chapters are devoted to the 
description, history, constitution and administration, 
statistical organisation, population, education, 
shipping, railways, public finance, banking, wealth 
and incomes, defence, etc., of New Zealand. Three 
entirely new sections have been added to the current 
edition under notice — namely on Trade Unions, 
Employment and Unemployment and Industrial 
•Vccidents, the two last-mentioned representing the 
initiation of fresh branches of .statistical inquiry, so 
far as New Zealand is concerned. Mr. J, \V. Butcher 
contributes a special article on the subject of cancer 
in New Zealand. In fact, all subjects of importance, 
enriched with statistics brought up-to-date, find place 
in the Year Book, which is an authoritative volume 
of about a thousand pages, replete with valuable in- 
formation on all matters — political, economic and 
administrative — relating to New Zealand. 

V' 

International Year Book of Agricultural Statistics 
lor 1925=26. (The International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, Rome), 1926. 

The I car-Book issued bv the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture, Rome, is an authoritative publica- 
tions, in that it is compiled in collaboration with the 
agricultural and statistical departments of the various 
countries, in which detailed data on the subject are 
matle available. The comprehensiveness of the 
volume can well be realised when it is stated that it 
is arrayed with figures for various countries covering 
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the apportionment of areas, and production, trade and 
prices of the chief agricultural products, live stock, 
fertilisers and other chemical products useful in agri- 
culture which are clearly set forth. The current Year- 
Book is an improvement on its predecessors and the 
Institute deserves praise for the publication of an 
Annual which is not onh" authoritative but also, of 
immense value to the agriculturist, the journalist and 
the statesman. Now that considerable attention is 
being paid in India to the development of the 
agricultural resources of the country and a Royal 
Commission has already begun to examine the problem 
in all its bearings, the International Year Book of 
Agricultural Statistics ought to find a wide circulation 
amongst those interested in the expansion, develop- 
ment and improvement of Indian agriculture. 


The Manchester Guardian Year-Book 1926. 

(Manchester Guardian Office, Manchester) 1926. 

Though, in a sense, designed to serve local needs 
and requirements, the Manckcstcr Guardian Year- 
Book is compiled on so ambitious a scale and contains 
so much useful information that it deserves special 
commendation at the hands of the discriminating 
reviewer : full data about the industries of 
Manchester combined with a large range of general 
information of a practical character. The cotton 
directories, the chapters on Art, Science and Societj", 
Who’s Who of the prominent citizens of INIanchester 
and district and the textile glossary contain useful 
information. There is also included in it a deal of 
general information which materially enhances its 
utility. Altogether, it is a very useful addition to 
annual reference literatirre. 


RRCENT BOOKvS OF REFERENCE. 

A Dictionary of Modern English Usage. By H. W. 
Fowler (Oxford University Press, Amen House, 
Warwick Square, Ivondon, E. C. 4, and also Bomb.ay 
and Calcutta), 1926. 

Mr. H. W. Fowler, the joint author of those verv 
useful and meritorious works — The King’s English, 
The Concise Oxford Dictionary and The Pocket Oxford 
Dictionary — has produced one more serviceable refer- 
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ence book for the benefit of the students of English 
literature, called A Dictionary of Modern English 
Usage. It is more a dictionary in form than in 
substance, for the purpose of the book is not to define 
uords but to discuss their proper and improper 
usages. The hackneyed words and phrases, the use of 
foreign., words, the misuse of quotations, the spelling 
of unusual words, and the ways and habits of speak- 
ing and writing, are all discussed and illustrated from 
current literature and journalism. Great is the pit- 
fall experienced in using the English language, at 
least so far as Indians are concerned, for with what- 
ever adroitness the language is mastered by- them the 
exact precision with which the words and phrases 
are to be used is more often than not lost, v/ith the 
result that a very clever essay or a masterly speech 
is iiiarred by some defects or other. The book before 
us cannot but help materially those who write in or 
■Speak English, in assigning to particular words and 
phrases a definite standard, thus enabling them to 
avoid falling into errors they are otherwise apt to do. 
It is thus an indispensable book of reference, valuable 
alike to the students of English language and litera- 
ture, and to those who have to irse English as theit 
current coin for expressing themselves in courts, on 
platforms, or in the press. It should, therefore, find 
a place on the bookshelf of every one who has to 
handle the resources of English as a speaker or 
writer. 


Webster’s Royal Red Book. (A. Webster and Co., 

Pt, Hover St., Eondon, W. i) 1926. 

irfbsfcr’s Royal Red Book is the only reference 
work of importance issued regularly twice a year. 
It is the oldest work of its kind, judging from the 
fact that the Slay (1926) number is the afiSth edition. 
It is i.ssued every January and hlaj', and the May 
editions are naturally intended for the Eondon 
season. The number before us opens with the London 
street guide which runs up to 237 pages, followed by 
a classified li.st of prominent London professional tmd 
business houses, — a feature which will be found very 
useful by purchasers in India. A detailed list of 
addresses of the residents in I.ondon, an .almanack for 
1926, the list of the hlembers of the Houses of Lords 
and Commons, the Government offices, clubs, public 
societies and institutions, hotels, plans of theatres, 
etc., form other useful features of the publication, 
and all corrections are made up-to-date and carefully 
checked before its issue. The Directory is thus a 
valuable guide which the I,ondon public cannot afford 
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to ignore. It is the great reference work to London 
societ_v, and its usefulness is maintained by careful 
and judicious revisions twice a year. 


Ferguson’s Ceylon Directory, 1926. (The Ceylon 

Observer Press, Colombo) 1926. 

We welcome the current {1926-7) edition of that 
famous reference annual, Ferguson’s Ceylon Directory. 
It is quite an institution in the Crown Colony of 
Ce}’lon, as one of the oldest publications of its class 
and kind in Asia, and justly enjoys a pre-eminently 
high position amongst annual works cf reference. It 
deals comprehensively with almost every phase of 
civic, political and industrial activity of Ceylon and 
contains a mine of useful information relating to 
plantations and estates, railways, steamers, motor 
routes and traffic regulations. In this edition a large 
number of statistics and information, that were tem- 
porarily omitted from previous editions, have been 
restored and all the sections have been carefully 
overhauled, with the result that the Directory is 
thoroughly abreast of latest events and quite up-to- 
date. Special attention has been devoted to the 
address section to make it comprehensive and a 

section for women has also been added to it. 

Replete with information on most matters it will be 
highly useful to all who have anything to do with 
Ceylon. Great credit is due to the publishers for 

keeping up the high standard of this indispensable 

work by careful revision for each new issue. 


The Indian Trades Cyclopaedia, 1926. (The Trades 
Publicity Corporation, Ltd., Bangalore) 1926. 

We welcome the Indian Trades Cyclopcedia to the 
ranks of Indian directories. It is a business directory 
giving useful and detailed information about the 
important trading institutions, manufacturing centres, 
arts, etc., scattered all over India, Burma and 
Ceylon. Besides giving a short history of the various 
trading concerns, the Cyclopcedia has all the trades 
classified under definite headings in thirtj’-six 
important sections, which the manufacturer and the 
business man cannot but find to their advantage. 
Despite this being the first venture, no pains have 
been spared to make the compilation of immense 
value to the general public, and we are assured that 
the next edition will include a good many more 
important features. We hope that the Cyclopcedia 
will have many years of usefulness, if it is but kept 
up to its present high standard. 


RECENT GUIDE BOOKS FOR TOURISTS. 

Burrow’s Handy Guide to Europe. (E. J. Burrow 

& Co., Ltd., Central House, 43, 45, 47, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2) 1926. 

Burrow’s Handy Guide to Europe represents an 
excellent idea excellently carried out. Rolfe’s Satchel 
Guide to Europe and Stedman’s Complete Pocket- 
Guide to Europe are two of the better-known .American 
handbooks for travellers in Europe, but there was no 
British publication covering the same ground. Thi.s 
want is now completely removed by the enterprise of 
Alessrs. E J. Burrow & Co., Ltd., who have specialized 
for years in the compilation of tourists’ reference 
literature. Their Handy Guide to Europe — ^w-hich is 
strongly bound in attractive cloth boards — covers the 
whole of that continent, except Russia, and it also 
includes a section, at the end, on places of special 
interest to Americans. It successfully condenses the 
greatest amount of accurate and useful information in 
the smallest possible space and the twenty-nine, 
specially-prepared and well-drawn maps and plans 
(which aie thoroughly up-to-date, including as they do 
territorial adjustments since the Treaty of Versailles) 
materially enhance the usefulness of the text. Com- 
pact, handy (being portable in a coat pocket), packed 
from cover to cover with practical information and 
e'-'-emial particulars regarding travel facilities, and 
fully abreast of the latest developments in methods of 
travel, ihi.s fully-indexed guide is a notable addition 
to the reference literature of European travel, and is 
a marvellous compendium of highly useful knowledge 
for tourists in Europe. It is to be hoped that this 
valuable and meritorious work — concisely written, 
well-printed and with features of interest in bigger 
types — will receive such a wide appreciation as to 
encourage its enterprising publishers to make it (like 
its American prototypes, referred to above) an annual 
publication, and also to include in it information about 
the group of Soviet republics in Europe, which follow 
the lead of Russia, *0 as to make its scope co-extensive 
with the whole of the European continent. 


A Satchel Guide to Europe. By \V. J. Rolfe. 
46th edition. Revised and enlarged by’ W. D. 
Crockett. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, U.S..A. 
and Alessrs. Gay and Hancock, London) 1926. 

The Complete Pocket=Guide to Europe. By’ E. C. 
Stedman. Edited by T. L. Stedman. (Robert M. 
McBride & Co., New York, U.S.A.) 1926. 

AVe welcome the new editions of the two highly 
useful and excellent American guides to Europe which 
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have passed through many editions. The late 
Dr. Rolfe’s book is a very useful travelling companion 
for the tourist. Clear, complete and comprehensive, 
it gives in its revised and enlarged edition the latest 
information on all matters, including motoring and 
air-planing relating to European travel. This guide 
has reached its forty-sixth edition. The experienced 
traveller who may have made its acquaintance before 
will find in this year’s revision entire!}- new features — 
suggestions for motoring and travel by airplane and 
an important section of Norway, Denmark and 
Sweden. It has been revised and enlarged by 
Dr. William B. Crockett, of the Pennsylvania State 
College, in a very careful and highly judicious manner. 

Its competitor, compiled by Mr. Stedman, is also 
a very meritorious work in its sphere. For more than 
twenty-five years it has been thoroughly tested by 
wide use among travellers. Its logical arrangement 
and compactness of information make it of inestimable 
value throughout those portions of Europe which are 
generally covered in a single tour. The present 
edition has been carefully revised to date, and 
is embellished with entirely new maps, especially 
prepared for the, purpose. Further its scope is 
more comprehensive and it traverses larger ground 
than the Satchel Guide. Its convenient size for the 
pocket — which is its distinctive feature — and its lucid 
plan render it highly useful to travellers in Europe. 
It were much to be wished that there was available 
to tourists in India a pocket-guide modelled upon 
these two excellent American handbooks to Europe. 


So You’re Going to Paris I So You’re Going to 
Italy I and. So you’re going to England I By Clara 
El. Laughlin (.All published by Methuen & Co., Ltd., 
36, Essex Street, London, W.C.), 1923-6. 

Miss Clara E. Laughlin is an American lady given 
to travelling in Europe and recording her experiences, 
of the cities or the countries visited, in the shape of 
useful handbooks to them. Her first .venture was 
called So You’re Going to Paris and it was a success- 
ful attempt to enable the visitor to enjoy his or her 
visit to the gay city with a minimum expenditure of 
time and money. She followed it up by So You’re 
Going to Italy in which all the places of particular 
interest to tourists in that country are dealt with 
thoroughly, and withal so charmingly that the 
visitor to Italy may learn from the book not only 
the chief points of each district but also the neces- 
sary details concerning its history, art and culture, 
and also about its shops, theatres and restaurants, 
etc. The latest arrival in “Iso You’re Going to 1” 


series, is So You’re Going to England I Modelled on 
the same lines as her two previous books, which have 
been highly popular and successful, this new hand- 
book to England will enable the tourist in that 
country to enjoy his stay and to plan his tour to his 
advantage. The book contains not only practical 
information on all matters of interest and importance 
conducive to comfort and convenience when travellin.g 
in a foreign country, but also descriptive notes on 
the various scenes and sights, a visit to which is 
calculated to add to the pleasure of the sight-seer. 
This new series of travel-books — for they can scarcely 
be called with justice or propriety “guide-books” — 
should appeal to a large circle of cultured travellers 
in France, Italy and England. We shall watch with 
interest the progress of the series and hope to find 
on our table, in due course, similar useful and 
interesting books, from the pen of the cultured 
author, dealing with other European countries. 


British Hotels. (Ed. J. Burrow and Co., Ltdo 
Central House, 43, 45, 47, Kiugsway^ London, W.C. 
2) 1926. 

Now that the British hotel system has become a 
well-organised institution, it is in the fitness of things 
that a handbook giving such vital information as 
every traveller needs, who at some time or other 
requires accommodation at an hotel in Great Britain, 
is issued to the public. The work before us, 
British Hotels for 1926 supplies the want by giving 
a list with descriptive notes and tariff particulars of 
over 400 high-class British hotels, each sketch well 
illustrated, giving a clue to the position, appearance 
and character of the hotel. The value of the hand- 
book is enhanced by the interesting article on “Some 
historic British hotels” by Mr. Chas. G. Harper and 
“British hotels and hydros” by Mr. Ed. J. Burrow, 
and particularly by the interesting introduction to 
the volume by Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, K.C.I.E., 
C.S.I. We hope the enterprising publishers will 
make British Hotels an annual institution, so to say, 
so that it may be ever fully up-to-date. 


Come to Java. (The Official Tourist Bureau, 
Welteverden, Batavia, Java) 1926. 

The Official Tourist Bureau, situated at Batavia, 
the capital of Java (which is under the sovereignty 
of the Government of Netherlands Indies) has 
published a large number of useful guidebooks of 
immense value to those who would make a tout in. 
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Java and the other adjacent islands of the Dutch 
East Indies. Come to Java, which is now in. its 
third edition, is attractively arranged and gives full 
information about the beaitties of that island. This 
guidebook supplies the visitor with all details he 
siiould know, making the letter-press the more at- 
tractive by means of photographic reproductions of 
all places of note. The other booklets on Batavia, 
Bandoeng and Tropical Holland gite vivid descrip- 
tion of all the important places in the Dutch East 
Indies. The Director says: — “V\'e have been inform- 
ed that Java, Bali, Sumatra, Celebes, Borneo and the 
IMoluccas are considered in JIalaya to be very 
expensive for the tourist. The contrary is the case 
and the bureau is always ready to give all informa- 
tion.” The visitor proposing a tour in the Dutch 
Indies cannot do better than obtain from the Bureau 
reliable information in regard to his requirements. 

Cook’s Handbook to Paris. fThomas Cook and 
Pon, Ltd., Berkeley Street^ Piccadilly, Louduii, W.i.) 
1936. 

The series of guides for travellers which have, 
for years past, been issued by the world-famous firm 
of llessrs. Thomas Cook and Son o: Loudon, is one 
of the \-ery best in point of accuracy and comprehen- 
sivenes-., as also in supplying sound, practical infor- 
mation. The latest addition to the series is .1 
thoroughly revised and judiciously overhauled edition 
of their Handbook to Paris. It is ihoroughly up-to- 
date, being fully abreast of the latest changes in the 
French capital, and gives ja-.t the necessary informa- 
tion which a traveller (with a week at his disposal in 
Parisi would require to be able to plan his itineraries 
to advantage. It gives all the particulars requisite for 
sight-seeing and enjoying a short visit to Pari.s, and 
all visitors to the gayest capital in Europe would be 
veil advised in equ'pping themselves with a copy of 
Cook's Handbook to Paris before starting on their 
journey. 

The Egypt and Sudan Annual, 192.5=26 : .and “The 
African World” Special Sudan Number, (“.\frican 
World” Publications, Soi, Salisbury House, London 
Wall, London, Iv.C. 2) 1926. 

The Egypt and .'sitdan .tniiual fot 1925-26, edited 
by Hr. Leo Weinthal, C.B.E., F.R.G.S., is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting volume, brimful of valuable 
articles from the pen of those who can speak with 
authority on the subjects they deal with. Descrip- 
tive and illustrated sketches of places of interest and 
of officials and prominent leading men, and detailed 


information regarding the routes to Egypt S-od the 
East, Egyptian architecture, trade and industries, 
pleasure resorts and hotel life, — all these appear in. 
this beautifully got-up publication. The publishers 
have also brought out a special Sudan number com- 
memorating the official opening of that magnificent 
embankment, the Semiar Dam, on the erst January 
last. It is the result of an engineering feat of 
great importance which, by properly conserving and 
fairly distributing the waters of the Nile, will be a 
potent and effective instrument in advancing the 
economic and agricultural progress of the Egypt and 
the Sudan. The special Sudan number contains a 
number of useful and valuable articles relating to the 
irrigation scheme and the economic condition of 
Sudan, embellished with a number of excellent 
illustrations. Both the publications deserve very wide 
appreciation and encouragement. 

Trateller’s Guide to Karachi. By Hr. L. P. Advani. 
(Post Box 2-12, Karachi) 1926. 

.\s the meeting-place on account of its geographical 
situation of the world’s main international transport 
.-ervices, Karachi rises more and more in importance 
every year and as such great interest attaches 
to the growing development of this city. To 
satisfy the demands of tho.se who de.sire to seek 
detailed information in regard to that city, Mr. 
L P. -\dvani lias compiled and published the 
Traveller’s (tuidc to Karachi and Piovince, the 
latent edition of vluch is a considerable improve- 
ment <m its predece^'or. The book opens with a 
short but interesting sketch of the history and 
development of Karachi, with numerous illu,strations 
of all places of interest. It contains a list of useful 
local adilresves and a lot of useful information re- 
gardirig the railway and sea journeys, passport 
regulations, Ind'an customs duties and British 
import duties, the fares, and cuisine of all steamship 
hues touching Karachi, etc. Thus it fulfils the 
objects with wliiili it iias been put together by its 
cntluisiastic compiler, and the visitor to, or the 
risidcnr in, K.arachi will find Jlr. .\dvani’s book of 
\ery great utility. 


RECENT BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

The New Baltic States. Bv Owen Rutter (Methuen 
& Co., I.td., London), 1925. 

Litliuania, Latvia, and Estonia are still tracts 
comparatively little known. By tlie victory of the 
Allies, they regained their liberty after centuries of 
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bondage which did not succeed, however, in destroy- 
ing their individuality and their aspirations. In the 
book before us Sir. Rutter describes their present 
conditions and suggests the lines on which they are 
likely to develop. He says: “They began with 
nothing — with less than nothing. Their handicap in 
the world’s tournament was something like ow’e- 
flfty. Yet they are proving themselves before the 
world. They have had much to learn. They have 
not been too proud to learn — and they are learning 
still. After seven hundred years their people own 
the land. Once more their fields are under the 
plough. Once more their cattle range their meadows. 
Their industries are recovering, their trade increasing 
vear bv vear. Their Governments are sound. Their 
budgets balance. And all this has been done by the 
sheer indomitable spirit of races that refused to our 
failure or defeat.” 


The Arab At Home. By Paul W. Harrison 
(Hutchinson & Co., Ttd., London) 1925. 

Dr. Paul Harrison has lived among the Arabs for 
fourteen years. He has known them in their strength 
and in their weakness. Usually the Arab is viewed 
through a haze of ignorance mixed wdth romance, 
in fiction, on the screen, or on the stage. The real 
.\rab, as he is in daily life, is described in this very 
readable book by Dr. Harrison. He writes with 
intimacy based on long acquaintance. Nor is his book 
vitiated by a prejudiced outlook. Here is his observa- 
tion on the Arab’s religion : “It is a religion whose 
austere, inscrutable, omnipotent God is a direct 
reflection of the great limitless desert. The God of 
IMuhammad is one of the most sublime creations of 
the human mind. He is, indeed, not really a creation 
of the human mind. The Arab spirit reflected that 
picture as it stood facing the great and terrible desert 
in which it lived and moved and had its being.” 


The Flame Tree. By Mrs. George Baskerville 
(The Sheldon Press, Northumberland Avenue, 
I.,ondon)^ 1925. 

In this volume Mrs. Baskerville has collected some 
folk-lore studies from Uganda. They are all of the 
greatest interest to the anthropologist and are written 
with great charm. “Each story,” says the author, 
“recalls to my memory a vivid Uganda scene — a 
shady banana garden, a smoky kitchen, the bedside 
of a sick woman in a stuffy hut, or a camp fire 
beneath a star-spangled sky, — all gentle soft-voiced 


people who allowed me to share their li\es for a 
little while, and tried in their simple way to be kind 
to me.” 

Simla. By D. S. Bastawala (ii Cowasji Patel 
Street, Fort, Bombay), 1926. 

It is an attractively written little book, not at all 
like the usual guide-book ; but a volume of 
impressions graphically narrated. The writer de- 
serves to be congratulated on the production of a 
charming book. 


Ill the Sun With a Passport. By W. R. H. 

Trowbridge (Hurst and Blackett, Ltd., London) 1925. 

The writer of this interesting book is the author 
of the excellent biography of Queen Alexandra. Two 
women start off to travel from the Riviera to Africa; 
they see strange and ancient palaces and old mins. 
1 hey visit Carthage and meet many interesting people 
on their travels. Their adventures are narrated in 
this book in a polished style. Twenty-six illustrations 
add to the interest of the narrative. 


The Ao Naga Tribe of Assam. By W. C. Smith 
(Macmillan & Co., Ltd,, London)^ 1926. 

This book is described as a study in Ethnology 
and Sociology. Dr. Hutton contributes to it a valu- 
able Introduction. It is divided into several chapters 
dealing with such subjects as, habitat and general 
characteristics of the people ; personal appearance and 
artificial adornments ; domestic life ; social organisa- 
tion ; ■ religion and magic ; changes through contacts 
with more advanced peoples. Professor Smith’s 
book — whether one agrees with all his conclusions or 
not — is a valuable contribution to the study of a 
“backward” people. 


Hunting and Adventure in the Arctic. By F. 

Nansen (J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., London) 1925. 

If he had been living in epic days, Nansen would 
have been sung in verse like another Ulysses and his 
wanderings and adventures chronicled in deathless 
poem. His voyages are on an Epic scale and no 
romance can be more interesting or stirring than a 
narrative such as we have before us. In this book 
Nansen tells the story of his first adventures in. the 
Polar Seas amid the grim and treacherous icefields. 
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and of his exciting hunting experiences rvith Seal, 
iWalrus, Polar Bear, ilan-Eating Shark and Whale. 
The book is illustrated tvith eight5- drawings and 
maps and a photograph of Xansen. 


My Wanderings in the Balkans. By Dudley Heath- 

ccte (Hutchinson & Co., l,ondon) 1936. 

This is an unusual and interesting type of travel 
book. It records iilr. Dudley Heathcote’s travels in 
Bulgaria, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, Turkey, 
Roumania, and Serbia. It contains the author’s im- 
pressions of the countries and their peoples. He has 
studied the art and architecture of these countries, 
and the many beautiful photographs of the people 
and scenery in Central Europe enhance the interest 
of the book. 


RECENT ECONOMIC LITER-VIURE. 

The Evolution of Provincial Finance in British 
India. By B. R. .\rubedkar (P. S. King & Son Ltd., 
London), 1925. 

It is a very hoi^eful sign of the times that 
Indian scholars are turning their attention, in 
increasing measure, to the ever-important subject of 
Economics. The subject on which Mr. .\inbedkar has 
\s-ritten the book before us is one which is arousing 
great interest everywhere. In most countries new 
burdens are being imposed both by local and central 
Governments, .'is Prof, Seligman .says in his brief 
foreword: ‘‘The names applied to these various classes 
ot e.xpenditure differ With the authorities them- 
selves. In India we speak of local, provincial and 
imperial expenditure ; in Germany, of local, state, 
and imperial expenditure ; in the United States and 
Switzerland of local, slate and federal expenditure ; 
in Australia, of local, state and commonwealth 
expenditure ; in South Africa and Canada, of local, 
provincial and federal expenditure ; and in France, 
of local, departmental and general expenditure.” 
Mr. .Vmbedkar mentions all the circumstances relating 
to the distribution of burden between these three 
heads, and also makes a detailed study of the 
underlying principles. The book is one of great 
value and reflects great credit on the author. 


The Interest Standard of Currency. By Ernest 

Dick (George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London), 1935. 

Dr. Dick’s book sh<jws that the elements of the 
traditionary monetary system, if rightly applied, 


suffice to bring about a stable standard of price, and 
that all that is needed to achieve the great end of 
stability is an obvious rearrangement of these 
eleiueiils ; no state control of banking and of whole- 
sale trade, no need of international agreements, no 
conscious managing. The author claims to have 
found out a new principle which, according to him, 
will not onl}- explode all accepted notions of currency 
and value, but also give a new direction to political 
tendencies. The claim is a bold one and at any rate 
deserves to be seriously considered. It is a thought- 
provoking book. 


Borderlands of Economics. By Radhakamal 
Mukerjee (George .Allen & Unwin Ltd., London) 1925. 

Dr. Radhakamal Jlukerji is even a more prolific 
writer than his brother— which is saying a very great 
(teal. One can only marvel that a university professor 
should be able to find so much leisure to produce a 
book in a period not extending to even a whole year. 
The publisher’s notice describes the present book as 
a treatise on the alliance of economics with kindred 
sciences, such as biology, physics, psychology, 
ethnology, which help to elucidate its problems. 
The author sees in this scientific co-operation the 
beginnings of a New Economics taking account of 
regional and human differences, and aiming at the 
general welfare of man. 


Groundwork of Economics. By Radhakamal 
Mukerji (Longmans, Green & Co., Loudon) 1925. 

Professor Jlukerji speaks in this book with an 
authority born of experience. He intends this 
primarily for students preparing for an examination. 
It will be found very useful as a general survey of 
the subject of economics : it includes such topics as 
Eniployiiient of Capital; Division of Laliour; Basis of 
I'rosperity; Welfare; Economical use of Land; 
I'roblem of Food ; Shares in the .Vgricultural Income ; 
Distribution of I’opulation. It is a book that can be 
confidently recommended to all students. 


Present-Day Banking in India. By. B. Raina- 

chandra Rau (Calcutta University) 1925. 

This is the second edition of the book which 
originally appeared in 1922 ; it is a full detailed and 
interesting account of Indian banking and deserves 
to be widely read. His essay on the indigenous 
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banker is of great merit, and the author deserves to 
be congratulated on his efficient handling of a com- 
plicated subject. 

The Economics of Leather Industry. By B. Rama- 
chandra Rau, 51. A., L.T. (Calcutta University), 

1925- 

5Ir. B. Ramachandra Ran who has earned a 
reputation as a writer on economic and banking 
subjects has issued a monograph on the leather- 
manufacturing industry and its future possibilities, 
which is the result of an enquiry conducted mainly 
on the economic and commercial lines, in the Pro- 
vince of Bengal. Bengal’s resources of the raw 
materials are unlimited and what with cheap and 
plentiful labour and with the natural aptitude for skill 
in the leather industry, there is quite an extensive 
market for this industry. 5Ir. Rau advances the 
argument, and rightly too, that the time has come 
uhen the leather industry should no longer be con- 
sidered as a craft for manual labour, but should be 
treated as a manufacturing enterprise with advanced 
skill and mechanical science. He has presented in 
the volume before us a historical survey of this 
industry, studded with statistics, suggesting ways 
and means whereby tlie Bengal Government (which 
has lieen doing much to advance this industry) 
should have the co-operation of the educated 
capitalists in consolidating it on a firmer basis. 


The Financial Crisis of France. By the Hon. 
George Peel (5Iacmillan & Co., Ltd., London) 1925. 

The distraught politicians of Prance, ever since 
the downfall, in ilay 1924, of 51. Poincare and his 
Bloc National, have attempted in vain to solve the 
financial tangle in which France is involved. 5Iany 
came to the rescue, Painleve, Herriot, Briand, Calliaux, 
all only to declare their impotency in the end. 
Whether 51. Poincare can now achieve anything, lies 
on the knees of the gods. 5Ieanwhile we heartily 
welcome the present study by an author who is 
thoroughly familiar with his subject. He has long 
been a student of French finance and his book shows 
very careful thought and is written in a bright style so 
rare in volumes on the dismal science. 


Ruin of Indian Trade and Industries. By 5Iajor 
B. D. Basu (R. Chatterji, 91 Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta.) 


5Iajor Basu seeks to prove in this book that from 
the time England acquired political power in India 
she destroyed Indian trade and industries principally 
by means of the forcing of British Free Trade on 
India, imposing heavv' duties on Indian manufactures 
in England, the export of raw products from India, 
exacting Factory Acts, the Transit and Customs 
duties, granting special privileges to Britishers in 
India, building railways in India, compelling Indian 
artisans to divulge their trade secrets, holding of 
e.xhibitions, investing of so-called British capital in 
India, and the denial of self-government to India. 
It is a thought-compelling book, and deserves wide 
appreciation and extensive circulation. 


Economic Development. By Prof. Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar (Messrs. E. G. Paul & Co., 5Iadras) : and, 
Ihe Politics of Boundaries and Tendencies in Inter- 
national Relations (5Iessrs. N. 51. Raychowdhury & 
Co., Calcutta) , 19:6. 

Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar who has long since 
earned his reputation as a writer on economics and 
politics, has as the result of his travels on the 
European continent and first-hand investigations made 
in France, Germany, .\ustria, Switzerland and 
Northern Italy, given snapshots of world-movements 
in commerce, economic legislation, banking and 
research, industrial and technical education, etc., in 
his Economic Development. As a hand-book of applied 
economics, perliaps the first of its kind written by 
an Indian author, the book is quite opportune and 
India come-, in for her share of discriminating dis- 
cussion. “The chief object in these sections,’’ tells 
tlie author in his Foreword to the book, “is to 
furnish an objective basis of interpretation and 
attempt an estimate of India’s present place in the 
scale of materialism.’’ In a chapter on “Economic 
Scheme for Young India,’’ the Professor gives one 
fur India’s material development which, in its 
definite suggestiveness, opens a wide field of vital 
work to be done, if this country is to take her proper 
place among the competing nations of the world. In 
a companion volume called the Politics of Boundaries 
the author’s object is to isolate the political back- 
ground of the changes as far as possible and treat 
them in an independent manner and this he has done 
by presenting a historic survey of not only Europe, 
but also of Japan in their foreign and international 
relations since the war, in so far as they are 
calculated to consolidate and strengthen their position 
in the iiolitical sph.ere. Both the volumes are highly 
informative and are marked by the rich and rare 
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scholarship which readers of the Hindustan Review 
have long since learnt to associate with the name of 
Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar. 


RECENT WORKS ON INDIAN HISTORY. 

The Making of India. By A. Yusuf Ali, (A. & C. 
Black, Ltd.,) 1925. 

3Ir. Abdulla Yusuf .\li needs no introduction to 
our readers ; as a distinguished administrator and a 
cultured man of letters his name is familiar to mo.st 
persons interested in the India of to-day. His earlier 
works have shown that he can write with grace 

and has an attractive style. The quickened in- 
terest in the study of Imperial History makes 
Mr. Yusuf .Vli’s book very seasonable. There 

is this difference between the history of India 

and the history of the rest of the .'Vnglo-Saxon world : 
while the latter starts with, and presupposes, the 
history of the British nation, India has a long history 
anterior to the British connection. In the British 
period itself the movements and reactions in India, 
while they reflect many points in Imperial history, 
are transformed by the Indian temperament and the 
many subtle influences inherited by India’s traditions. 
These are well reflected in The Making of India 

With the experience of an administrator and tlie 
taste of a scholar, Mr. Yusuf .^li has analyzed the 
different factors that go to the “making of India.’’ 
He has taken account of the new spirit that has 
affected writing, teaching, and study of history. He 
has related Indian facts with the facts of Imperial 
and World History. He has given due prominen''e 
to social, economic, and religious movements, while 
setting out the ordered pageant of military and 
political history, from the “roots of Hinduism” to 
the administration of Lord Reading. His appeal 
is threefold : to his own people, to look upon 
India as a whole, rather than upon their 
own sectional India ; to Great Britain and her 
Dominions and Colonies, to understand India as an 
important and organic factor in the Empire; and to 
the world at large, to realize India’s point of contact 
with general history. While the book is adapted 
for the general reader, it forms a useful and authori- 
tative summary of Indian history for use in schools 
and colleges. 

The Rise of the Christian Power in India. Bv 

Major B. D. Basu, 5 vols. (R. Chatterji, 91 Tapper 
Circular Road, Calcutta) 1924-6. 


Some critics of Major Basu's book have urged or 
implied that propaganda is not history, and that 
while political bias may be excused in a parts- man, 
it is not permissible in a professed historian. But 
even they have nothing but admiration for Major 
Basu’s great industry, and have commended his work 
as a storehouse of materials generallj- inaccessible to 
the average reader. For our part, while not entirely- 
approving of the method of treatment of the subject 
adopted by- the author, and conscious of the limita- 
tions of his w-ork as an attempt at an impartial 
survey- of the history of India under the British 
regime, we have no hesitation in pitying those 
critics of this interesting work -who have looked in 
vain, through these five volumes, for what they call 
any- “trace of the desire on the part of the author 
to see the other side of a question.” Such general 
and one-sided criticism apart, the book is one of 
considerable interest. It w-ill be of great use to the 
student of British Indian history for purposes of 
not onlv study- but particularly- of reference, as it is 
full of extracts and quotations that have been 
collected from various reliable sources with great 
industry. We hope the distinguished author will find 
time to issue a condensed and revised edition of his 
book. 


The Story of Satara. By IMajor B. D. Basu 
(Modern Review- Office, Calcutta). 

Major Basu’s lalx)urs are untiring, and in the pre- 
sent w-ork he has made available the full details of 
a story buried hitherto in the pages of parliatnentary 
papers. The Sloiy of Satara throws a lurid light on 
the methods of the East India Company' and the 
treatment accorded to a prince, whose great and sole 
misfortune it w-as to be a great and independent man. 
Of duplicity-, misnamed diplomacy, this book provides 
numerous instances, and it deserves to be read if 
only- as throwing a flood of light on the early alms 
and aspirations of the band of British traders that 
ultimately secured for England the brighle.st gem in 
the Imperial crown. IMajor Basu is an indefatiguable 
worker in the annals of the past and his knowledge 
of the original sources of British Indian history- is 
accurate and extensive. The result is a valuable 
contribution to Indian hislory 

Begam Samru. By Brajendranatb Banerji (M. C. 
Sarkar & Sons, Calcutta) 1925. 

During the latter half of the eighteenth century 
India saw- the rise of many adventurers w-lio became 
prominent, .^s Professor Sarkar says : “The history 
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of Hindustan under the free-lances is a volume of 
fascinating adventures and romantic personalities, 
where the wealth and teautj- of the land and 

positions of independent command lay as the ready 
prizes of the cool head and the daring heart, without 
any need for high birth or legal title. Among these 
adventurers none has left a more wonderful life- 

story than a woman, — a Kashmiri girl who from 

abject poverty and obscurity rose to the command 
of a European-drilled brigade, the sovereignty of a 
territory as large as two English counties, and the 
honoured position of a shield to the Delhi imperial 
family, and died in the fulness of her years in the 
odour of sanctity as the honoured ally and social 

associate of the English rulers and a saint of the 
Roman Catholic Church.” Mr. Banerji tells here the 
story of her career; he writes in a pleasing style, 
and has made use of all the available material on 
the subject of Begam Samru. A few illustrations add 
to the interest and value of his work. 


History of Burma. By G. E. Harvey (Longmans, 
Green & Co., London) 1925. 

The author of this remarkable volume is a member 
of the Indian Civil Service and belongs to the select 
band of workers who have contributed so much to 
the literature and history of this country. He has 
in this book worked in what still remains a virgin 
field, stopping at 1S24 when the British annexed 
Burma. His sources include many unpublished 
documents in several languages, and he has done 
wisely to give copious extracts from original 
authorities — the great inscriptions, Burmese and 
Talaing chronicles, Portuguese and English State 
papers and Chinese records such as the Chinese 
General Staff account of the 1765 — 9 campaigns. Sir 
Richard Temple, who contributes a valuable preface, 
says: “.\mone who has worked, like myself, in the 
same field, will quickl}- realise the labour which has 
gone to the making of these few hundred pages.” 
The value of the book is enhanced by many illustra- 
tions and maps, and it is a notable contribution to 
historical literature. 


The English Factories in India. By Sir William 

Foster ;Clareudon Pre.ss, Oxford) 1925. 

Sir William Foster’s work in exploring the India 
Office archives is at once th.e envy and the despair 
of younger scholars. The energy, the patience and 
the ability shewn by him in his monumental volumes 
are such that any historian may well be proud of 


them. The materials on which he has worked exist 
in the India Office, the Public Record Office, the 
British Museum, and the Bombay’ Record Office. We 
are confident the book will be as much valued as the 
Court Minutes. 


Hindu.Pad»Padshahi. By V. D. Savarkar (B. G. 
Paul & Co., Madras) 1925. 

This little, neatly got-up book purports to be a 
review of the Hindu Empire of Maharashtra. 
Mahratta history has only recently been correctly 
written ; the labours of Ranade, Parasnis, Sarkar, 
Rajwade have brought to light numerous facts 
hitherto concealed from students. The author’s chief 
aim in writing this work ‘‘has been to ascertain and 
appraise the value of the Maratta movement in terms 
of Hindu history’.” The book is written in a 
vigorous style and deserves to receive public apprecia- 
tion for its patriotic fervour, though this feature will 
not, naturally, commend itself to that cold, calculat- 
ing individual — called the scientific historian. 


Sind, By J. Abbott (Oxford University Press, 
London) 1925. 

The best-known book on Sind hitherto has been 
Sir Richard Burton’s “Unhappy Valley.” That 
brilliant genius did not include balance among his 
numerous gifts, and his volume is a characteristic 
medley of striking passages, picturesque narrative 
and unreliable generalisations. Mr. .Abbott of the 
Indian Civil Service has rendered a distinct public 
service in removing from the mind of the student the 
mistaken view caused by Burton’s misrepresentation. 
He restates and offers fresh solutions of the many 
knotty problems of Sindh history and geography. 
The literary charm of his book is great. Here is one 
of its many excellent passages ; “It has its seasons. 
In the cold season its drab monotones are broken 
by’ patches of vivid colour, where the wild fowl find 
an unmolested sanctuary ; oases of tawny gold and 
snowy white, where the brahminy and sheldrake, the 
pelican and ibis settle in their thousands, and the 
unbroken sky of day blushes with maiden blush as 
countless flamingoes rise in fleecy clouds of sunset 
rose. And as the night approaches, the mystery 
which lingers over these flats by day draws increase 
from the intangible secrets of a hectic and ephemeral 
beauty, when the damp and treacherous waste 
becomes one huge prismatic mirror, in which the 
splendour of sunset and afterglow is reflected in 
wondrous wise.” 
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Sber Shah Suri. By Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan (Civil 
and ZMilitary Gazette Press, Lahore), 1925. 

Sir Zuhikar Ali Khan is a member of the Council 
oi State and was for many years in the Imperial 
Legislative Council. To politics he has devoted his 
leisure ; off and on, however, he turns to literature 
and historj-. His monograph on the poetry of Iqbal 
amply repays perusal. In the present volume he has 
written an account of the personality and career of 
one of the most remarkable figures of the sixteenth 
century. Dr. Spooner justly observes in his fore- 
word: '‘The fact that the peasantry for which Sher 
Shah was so consistently and sustainedly concerned, 
and whom he so greatly benefitted by his regulations, 
were in the main Hindus, immeasurably advances his 
claims to honour, in an age before any large fusion 
of the races had taken place.” Sir Zulfikar’s book fills 
a real need. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE : NISCELLAXEOUS 
LITERATURE. 

Three notable books have recently appeared on the 
choice of books, which deserve the attention of the 
reading public. These are Mr. C. Kernahan’s The 
Reading Girl (G. Harrap & Co., Ltd., 39-41, Parke; 
Street, Kingsway, London, IV. C. 2), Mr. W. E. 
Simnett’s Books and Reading (George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., 40, Museum Street, London, W.C. i) and Mr. 
E. E. Kellett’s Appreciation of Literature (The 
Epworth Press, London). The first is primarily 
intended for young women given to studying 
the best literature — old and new; but there is much 
in It which is likely to be useful to readers of 
the other sex as well, as the suggestions made are 
judicious and will be helpful to all students. The 
•same ground, though planned out from a different 
point of view, is covered in Mr. vSimnett's book, which 
successfully provides a popular and practical guide 
to literature intended for the average man and woman, 
and especially for young people. The author, who 
combines wide literary knowledge with practical ex- 
perience as a librarian, discusses methods of reading, 
aids to study, the choice of books, the use of public 
libraries, etc., and surveys the whole field of literature 
from children’s books to the ancient classics, and from 
poetry' and philosophy tii niodern fiction. The two 
books under notice usefully supiplement each other 
and they sho'uld both find places on the book.self of 
tlie student Mr. Keikt’- kxjk has a value of its 
own. It will be useful to those whose main occupa- 


tion lies outside the field of literature, to share in the 
delight which literature, perhaps to a higher degree 
than any other form of art, is capable of affording. 
It will enable the lover of literature, to appraise the 
various sections of it at their right value, and will 
materially help the student in making a choice for 
the reading of the classics. 

Messrs. Geor,ge Allen & Unwin Ltd. (40, Museum 
Street, London, \V. C. i) have done well to have started 
a useful series of booklets called “Practical Hand- 
books”, in which scholars and specialists have been 
secured to write on various important subjects — ^rang- 
ing from chairmanship of a meeting to the writing of 
short stories. The latest addition to the series is 
Mr. Harold Herd’s Writer’s Guide, which is an up- 
to-date handbook of ideas and information for all who 
write. Its scope is best explained by the chapter 
headings Books that Sell; About Agreements; Suc- 
cessful Free-Lancing ; I’rofitable Openings ; System 
for the Writer ; The Literary Test Chart ; How to 
Prepare and Submit MS.S. ; The Writer’s Reference 
Library; What is Copyright? Lite; ary Agents; 
Things You Should Know; How to Correct Printer’s 
Proofs; A Guide to the Literary- Market: (a) What 
Publishers Want, lb) What Editors Want. Leading 
publishers have supplied interesting contributions 
about their requirements. Altogether a highly useful 
work. This series should have a large circulation. 

Life in the Itidian Ch’il Service (Chapman & Hall, 
Ltd., Ivondon) is a notalile addition to Anglo-Indian 
literature. Its author, S:r Evan Maconochie, who 
retired in 1922 after some 33 year.s of distinguished 
service in India, here offer.s to the public a volume of 
reminiscences, designed to interest the ordinary man 
and woman in the life of an Indian Civilian, and in 
the many problems which it presents in its daily 
course. It is an interesting account of a career which 
has been happy and interesting to its subject, and is 
open to any youngster of ordinary ability and industry 
who may be attracted by its prospects. The first 
chapter sketche.s briefly the troubles that the Indian 
Civil Service has had to face, and the improvements 
which have been effected in recent vears. There are 
.striking character portraits of .some of the principal 
men under whom Sir Evan served, and in particular 
an appreciation of Lord Curzon from the standpoint 
of one who was familiar with his work and personality. 
The intending candidate for the Indian Civil Service 
will find valuable sugge.stions in the author’s account 
of the nature of the work upon which he was em- 
ployed, while the general reader cannot fail to be 
interested in the estimate of the present position and 
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of the future possibilities of the relations of Great 
Britain with India, which closes the volume. The 
author has endear'oured to avoid any over-statement 
of the attractions of the Service, but his record of 
many happy hours spent in sport, in social intercourse, 
and in congenial duties is in itself a sufficient witness 
that official life in India has man}’ recompenses and 
not a little charm — in spite of the, on the whole, 
unfounded complaints which have recently formed the 
stock-in-trade of the average Civilian. We commend 
its perusal to all interested in modern India. 

In his Free-Thought in the Social Sciences (Allen 
& Unwin, Ltd., 40, lluseum Street, London, W. C. i) 
the author — Jlr. J. A. Hobson — describes the struggle 
of Economics, Politics and Ethics to maintain their 
integrity as disinterested sciences. Refractory material, 
inexact methods, inadequate terminology and con- 
cepts, the constant pressure of secret biases, seeking 
to mould their teaching into interested doctrines, are, 
he contends, formidable enemies. This struggle is 
more fully illustrated in the classical and Proletarian 
types of Political Economy. A special study is given 
to the attempts to give a sham exactitude to Econo- 
mics by the illicit application of mathematical method. 
Illustrations of the same struggle for truth are given 
in the fields of ethics and politics. The survival value 
of disinterested science is vindicated by the progress 
of these studies. The book is obviously not light 
reading, but though abstruse, it is thought-provoking 
and deserves serious consideration. 

The .Imb Civilization, by Professor Joseph Hell, 
has been rendered into English, from German, by 
Mr. S. Khuda Buksh, M.A., B.C.L., Bar-at-Law, 

Fellow of the Calcutta University, and Lecturer in 
History of Islam, who has already to his credit a 
number of excellent and scholarly translations from 
German into English of standard works on Islamic 
culture. Prof. Hell’s monograph — Die Kuliur der 
Araber — is at once a summing-up and a revaluation of 
Arab civilization. So far as the translator is aware, he 
.says that there is no such handbook — compact, accu- 
rate, felicitous in diction^ and sound in judgment — to 
be found in any language. Eastern or Western, and we 
are disposed to agree with him, for deep as is Prof. 
Hell’s obligation to his fore-rumters in this branch 
of learning, his presentation of the .subject is distinct- 
ly and characteristically his own. The book thus 
merits the earnest attention of all students of Arab 
culture. A very useful bibliography is appended to 
the book to which, however, Aluir’s “History of the 
Khalifate’’ and Munck’s “Jlelanges de Philosophie 
Jnive et .\rabe’’'- -might’ -ft-efl har-e-’-been'-added.— The- 


book is published by the well-known publishing firm — 
Messrs. Heffer and Sons of Cambridge. Its typo- 
graphy, get up and binding are excellent. We are 
particularly pleased to find ourselves free from the 
teasing trammels of errata and complicated diacritical 
marks. But as it is a brief monograph of 12S pages, 
the publishers would have been well advised if they 
had made it of the more convenient size and had 
priced it cheaper. 

Mr. J. B. Black’s The Art of History (Methuen & 
Co., Ltd., 36, Essex Street, London, W.C.) is a study 
of four great historians of the eighteenth century. 
The function of this essay is to re-state and re-ex- 
amine, sympathetically and critically, the main features 
of eighteenth-century historiography, as illustrated by 
the writings of Voltaire, Hume, Robertson and 
Gibbon. The keynote was struck by Voltaire in the 
words : II iaut c'crire I’histoire en philosophe ; and 
history was' regarded as a philosophico-literary pur- 
suit, an art rather than a science. As a result, it 
was widely read and appreciated as a means of pre- 
paration for the duties of social and political fife. 
Mr. Black has rendererd a useful service to the study 
of history by presenting to the reader his critical 
survey, which is marked by learning, scholarship and 
a scientific spirit. It is a thoughtful study. 

The Ego and Spiritual Truth by Mr. I. C. Isbyam 
(C. W. Daniel & Co., Tudor Street, London, E. C. 4) 
is rather a recondite work which will require for its 
appreciation careful perusal and mental application. 
The ways of Philosoph}- and Science for most 
scientists lie apart, but the author of this work, 
impelled by the perplexities that confront the mathe- 
matical physicist in modern times, has sought to 
bring the two into unison. In his former volume. 
The Ego and Physical Force, he laid down the lines 
of a philosophic scheme in harmony with modern 
physical science. In this present volume, he further 
shows how the actualities which are not amenable 
to physical measurement and description and which 
are, in comsetiueiice, commonly le't uncomprehended 
bv the naturalistic scientist, nevertheless play their 
immense part in the Universe, imbuing it with 
spiritual, aesthetic and moral values, which are" thus 
fundamental in Nature' and are in fact its most signifi- 
cant constituents. It is difficult to convey the scope 
of this book in a short note. For the assistance of 
the general reader an Introductory Essay by Mr. 
Louis Zangwill places the issues, as handled by the 
author, in a clear historical perspective and attempts 
a summing up of those philosophic - questions which, 
raoir j>art!cnl3rlw-ar«--I«ing is'sues--te^iy.L iacltiding; 
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a close scrutiny of the scientific concept of ‘‘causa- 
tion”, and a philosophic valuation of the Einstein 
conceptions The book deserves earnest attention. 

Yet another anthology — .4 Book of English Verse 
Satire, chosen and annotated by Hr. A. G. Barnes 
tMethuen & Co., Ltd., 36, Essex Street, London, 
W.C.'i. This collection will be useful to students. 
This selection, representing the work of thirty poets, 
\'ill provide the student and the general reader with 
the best English .satire between the Elizabethan 
period and the present day, the range extending 
from John Donne to Sir Owen Seaman. In an ex- 
cellent introduction the editor explains the character- 
istics and influence of the Roman writers and out- 
lines the history of English satire and the causes 
which contributed to its development and decline. 
The notes, as well as illuminating the obscure 
passages, contain critical appreciations of the different 
authors and, where necessary, a brie? description of 
the occasions of each poem. Altogether a capital 
anthology of English satire. 

In his Unfinished Task of Foreign Missions (which 
are the James vSprunt lectures for the current year) 
Dr. Robert Speer, one of the foremost of living mis- 
sionary statesmen, presents and discusses some of the 
facts and problems attendant on present-day mis- 
sionary activity in various parts of the world. No 
man living is better fitted for the task than Dr. Speer 
~'ew, if any men, quite so well. He addresses him- 
self to h''s subject in a spirit of hopefulness, which the 
jears of world-travail and the resultant adverse 
vicissitudes have failed to quench. In this spirit. 
Dr. Speer surveys the field, analyses the difficulties, 
indicates the lines of approach and seeks to confirm 
the hope of the final triumph. In aspects not a few, 
this is the most important missionary document 
which has appeared in years, one worthy of a great 
administrator and authority, with more than thirty 
years’ experience and active participation in foreign 
missionary enterprise behind him, to lend weight 
and authority to his survey, and its contingent con- 
clusions. For these reasons the book merits attention 
at the hands of the Christian and the non-Christian 
alike. The book is publ-shed by Messrs, Fleming H 
Revell Co. of New York. 

Dr. .\ugust Rei.schauer’s The Task in Japan 
iFleming H. Revell Co., New York) is a study in 
modern missionary imperatives and an important 
contribution to foreign missionary literature by an 
adsncrwlcdged authoaty. Jts ctaia purpose is to 


a spirited plea for the type of Christian effort which 
Prof. Reischauer considers necessary to hold the field 
of the future in Japan. In addition, the book has a 
finely-written resume of the great religions of the 
East, based on twenty years of first-hand study, made 
by its author on the mission fields of the Orient. 
This portion will naturally make a wider appeal to 
readers than that concerned with the missionarv 
aspects. Thus, in one and the same volume. 
Professor Reischauer furnishes his readers with a 
missionary retrospect, a present-day survev, a 
challenge to future effort, together with a concrete 
essay in the study of Comparative Religions, and 
for these reasons merits attention. 

Politics and Economics is a little book by Mr. 
Herbert G. Williams, (John Murray, London) . Mr. 
Williams, who i.s not only an M. P. but a Master of 
Science and a Civil Engineer, has found time to put 
together a readable book on the application of 
certain fundamental principles to economic problems. 
His treatment comprises a discussion of the 
fundamental principles of Political Economy and 
their application to the problems and controv^ersies 
of the day — Socialism, Protection, ITiemployment, 
etc. The subject is treated simply, as the object is 
to ‘‘make electors acquainted with the fundamental 
laws of Economics.” Though catering for the man in 
the street, the book is scientific and scholarly and 
i-- well adapted for the purposes of an introductory 
text-book. 

Modern Turkey, edited Iw .Mr. E. O. Mcars (The 
Macmillan Company, New York, U. S. A.) is a com- 
posite work written by specialists and experts and 
prepared on an eiicyclopteJic plan. It is an authori- 
tative study of present conditions in Turkey, analytical 
in treatment, up-to-date and informative. There are 
chapters on the Turkish Government, the press, land 
tenure, a,griculture, coiimierce, the status of women, 
the Ariuetiiaiis, the Greeks, the Jews, etc., some of 
these written by outside authorities and translated 
In Professor Mears, many of them from his own 
hand. He has also supplied a chronologv, biblio- 
graphy, select documents, maps and illustrations, 
uhieh add greatly to the permanent value of the 
book, and has enhanced its timeliness by recording 
and interpreting the treaty of Lausanne. Thus the 
book is comprehensive and Modern Turkey should 
take Its place as a standard work both for the 
purposes of study and reference, as it presents 
critical studies of Turkish conditions of to-day — 



those who desite to clearly understand the pw- 
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bleui-. of inodera Turkey we commend this book as 
a serious and authoritative contribution. 

Yet another book dealing with modern Turkey is 
Mr, Harold Armstrong’s Turkey in Travail (John 
Lane the Bodley Head Ltd. London). Embellished 
with illustrations, it deals with dramatic history, des- 
cribing the final destruction of the Ottoman Empire 
during the last years of the World War, European 
and British post-war diplomacy and politics and 
their repercussion on the Middle East, the Greek 
Crusade into Anatolia, the birth, the struggle for 
existence and the final triumph of a Turkish nation. 
The book is both interesting and instructive. It is 
written from personal knowledge gained through 

exceptional opportunities, and in the skein of history, 
are entwined first hand pictures of great men, events 
and places together with the manners and problems 
of Turkey. It forms a useful supplement to Mr. 
Mears’ Modern Turkey. 

In the “Handbook series” issued by the H. W. 
W ilson Company of New' York, one of the most 
use'’ul and instructive volumes is 2 'he Negro Problem, 
compiled by Julia E. Johnson. This volume is 

intended to be an interpretation of the leading 

aspects of the Negro problem of to-day, in compact 
and convenient form, for the student, debater, or 
general reader. preliminary view of the historj' 
and status of the Negro in .Vmerican civilization and 
material of general interest is given, followed by 
selections on the more specific phases of race 

relationships — the problem itself — with special con- 
sideration to its leading divisions, controversial or 
otherwise, race prejudice, amalgamation, education, 
violence including lynching, race riots, peonage, the 
Negro of the South and North, Negro suffrage, the 
Negro in industry, segregation and colonization, and 
the expression of the best opinion as to the future 
or the way to racial peace. In accordance with the 
usual plan of the Handbook Series the aim has been 
to reflect with impartiality representative opinions 
and conditions. carefully selected, classified and 
annotated bibliography is included, which makes the 
book all the more useful. 

Colonel H. G. Mayes’ Keeping Fit (Harrap & Co., 
Ltd., London) is a useful contribution to the literature 
of preserving good health. “It is an age when we 
are all acutely alive to the possibilities of preserving 
youth,” says the author of this inspiring book, which, 
with its separate wall chart of Exercises, is of infinite 
value to men who, having passed the zenith of their 
youth, axe yet determined not to lose health, .slimoess. 


and suppleness. It should be studied by men and 
women carefully. 

Speeches of Sir Albion Banerji (The Government 
Press, Bangalore) is a bulky volume of 1245 pages in 
which are collected together the speeches of Sir 
.Albion Banerji, Kt.. C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S. (Retd.)^ 
made in Mysore as Member of the Al3Sore Council, 
as officiating Dewan and subsequentU' as Dewan. 
The speeches made by him during the decade (1916- 
1926) cover a wide range of activit_v, political, social, 
economic and general, and though they all have 
direct reference to the Mysore State they have much 
value to readers outside the State, as Mysore has 
ever been a progressive Government what w'ith the 
parental solicitude and personal sc'stem of ad- 
ministration by His Highness the Maharaja, in 
C('-operation with the splendid work of the Mysore 
Representative .Assembly and the Mysore Legislative 
Council. The Mysore State could boast of a series 
of Dewans of eminence and the last of them all ts 
Sir Albion Banerji, who is at once a great ad- 
ministrator, scholar and a man of high eminence and 
remarkable activity. The book is quite a record of 
progress made by Mysore from 1916 to 1936 and as 
the successful administration of an Indian State is 
an object-lesson to other States and to the British 
.Administration itself, we commend the book to 
Indian statesmen and public men who are sure to 
find ample materials for thought and study in this 
rather big tome. 

In Darkest London b_v Mrs. Cecil Chesterton 
(Messrs. Stanley Paul and Co., London) is a notable 
contribution to Sociology. 'The problem of un- 
employment among women in England becomes more 
and more acute day by day, with the result that a 
large number of them are homeless and destitute. 
Morbid nature, vagabond love of a shiftless life and 
a desire to live on other people’s 1 ountv' are generallv 
the reasons advanced for destitution. To test if 
that be so, Mrs. Cecil Chesterton courted the life of 
a destitute woman with nothing to stand upon but 
her personality. She started on her travels and after 
many adventures which are graphically described in 
the volume, she found it tragically impossible for a 
W'oman to get emplorment in any recognised calling 
without reference or status of some sort. The 
author expatiates on the philanthropic work of the 
Salvation .Army centres and appeals stronglv to the 
London Countr' Council to provide good lodgings for 
women in distress and suggests that men and women 
in politics should fight for decent conditions for the 
fair sex. The booik should awaken the social 
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reformers in England to the realities of the condi- 
tion of tile pt'or womenfolk there, 

Revclatiniis of a Society Cairvoyantc liv Xell St 
John INIontague (Thornton Butterworth Ltd., 15 
Bedford Street, W.C. 2) is highly entertaining. The 
ttdented authore-s is the daughter of an English 
general. Her powers of d.iviiiation have earned her 
a world-wide reputation ; they were first discovered 
at the age of four, and cultivated by her nurse in 
India. Her help has been sought by Royalty, 
eastern potentates, peers and peeresses, brilliant 
soldiers and sailors, and men and women of all 
pirofessions. These are recorded by her in the book 
under notice. Two weeks before liis death. Lord 
Kitchener wrote regarding some information she had 
given him. Sir Evelyn Wood paid the following 
tribute to her powers : 'Every single thing you fore- 
told seven years a, go lias been fulfilled’ ; and Sir 
William Barrett, F.R.S., the late psychic authority, 
testified to her wonderful crystal vision and second 
sight. The book should make a wide appeal to tl'.e 
general reader. 


NEW EDITION OF A FAliIOUS SERIES. 

We welcome the publication of a new edition of 
that famous serie.s, called “The Chandos Classics,” 
issued by Messrs. Frederick Warne. The publication 
of the Chandos Classics, in their original form in the 
early seventies, was a literary event of unusual 
importance, as apart from Bfdin’s Library, it was the 
first attempt to place before the reading public the 
works of the great writers of prose and verse at 
popitilar publi.shed prices. It is not surprising to 
learn that on this account the Series met with 
immediate appreciation and extended to some 150 
volumes. In its original form the Press hailed the 
appearance with enthusiasm, and a great number of 
the public have been indebted to the Chandos 
Cla-sics for their first introduction to the beauties 
of I.iieratvre. In the cour.se of time many series of 
liofks, similar in character, have been placed before 
the public, but the Chandos Classics, from their com- 
pleteness and the vide range which thev covered, 
have alvays held a premier place in the affections of 
book lovers. (Messrs. Warne ('Chandos House, Bedford 
Street, Strand, lyondon'i are now' re-issuing these 
Classics in a form more in keeping with the character 
and style that appeal to the public of to-day, who 
seem to require their literature in a more portable 
foifn-thah the origmar Crown sOefaviJ-'-volutnes ■ 


The first batch of twenty, five volumes have been 
issued ahead}' and it is the intention of the publishers 
to extend the series to include an extensive range 
of standard literature. The re-issue of this famous 
series of unabridged standard works in poetry, 
history, biography and general literature is printed 
c-n good paper, tastefully bound in limp cloth. The 
popular price of these volumes places them within 
reach of all, and should have the effect of giving a 
wider knowledge of the higher classes of literature 
and an inducement to read the works of the se great 
writers whose original genius, refined taste and 
powerful imagination have enriched the world with 
the finest productions of the human intellect. 


FICTION : CLASSICAL .AND CURRENT. 

Mr. H. G. Wells is not only a great noveli--t : he is 
cr.e of the greatest figures in the intellectual life of 
to-day. His astounding prophecies, many of which 
have turned out to be strangely true, his vivid 
imagination, his gift of descriptive phrase and his 
whimsical liumour illuminate all his books and impart 
to them a fascination peculiarly their own. It is not 
surprising, therefore, tliat a writer of such genius 
should have gained the distinction of being the most 
widely read author in the world. Ilis iulluence is 
far-reaching, .and no one with a claim to tl'.e apprecia- 
tion of good literature can afford to be without a 
rtprcseiitative edition of Ifis works. We are glad 
that -ilessr- W illiam Collins ( j Bridewell Place, 
London) hate Ijcgim to issue the new pinket edition 
of (Air \\ ells's novels and romances to bring this 
famous author’s l»ooks within reach of all. Special 
attention has been paid to the format and care has 
Ijeen taken to maintain the convenient pocket size 
througliout, without sacrificing either clearness of 
t\pe or quality of paper. Thus tlie larger books have 
been succes.sfully 1 roiight into line with those of 
moderate length and a unifi.nii pocket edition, hand- 
somely bouiul. and clearly jirinled on opaque paper 
specially made for the- series, has been reiiderc-1 
possible. 

II. 

(Issued by Air. John Alurray, 50A, .Albemarle 
Street, Loiuiou). 

In Hays That Are Dead by Sir Hugh Clifford 
DCAI.G , I, I) b,, is a book of stories which bring 
out riw-hnirtaif tTuih-ofNralara.'-afcsTefirig that -je^lousw,’ 
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love, despair, devotion and hatred are personal 
characteristics of the natives of the East. The book 
is, moreover, something greater and better than a 
mere series of tales ; for incidentally it realizes the 
loneliness, the sense of exile, the splendid patience 
and dutifulness, of the men and women of the English 
race who liold for Britain the frontiers of the Empire 
and win honour to her name. 

In Vanneck Mr. Robert Grant depicts a breezr' 
story in which adventures and critical situations 
follow' one another rapidly. The writer has a first- 
hand knowledge of the subject : the brilliant des- 
cription of the race in Cairo could not have been 
drawn entirely from imagination. Mr. Vanneck, 
whose name gives the title to the book, is not tl-e 
hero of the tale, but a shrewd, kindly, humorous 
American who intervenes to help the hero in some 
of the apparently hoepeless scrapes and difficulties 
in wliich he becomes involved. It is essentially a 
book to cheer and excite the reader. 

Florence Bone sets in Cobbiesett the fresh back- 
ground of the Yorkshire moors. Seasoned by York- 
shire humour, these stories of village life, through 
which runs the thread of a love story, reveal the 
real soul of Y’'orkshire folk. They will be enjoyed 
for their genial comprehen.sion and exposition of 
Yorkshire moods and manners as well as for the 
central theme of the lonely Londoner who came 
North for health and found both health and happiness. 

Mr. George Woden gives in the Great Co)iiet:iis a 
delightful story of Cornelius Grimsley, forgemaster, 
his life and works; of the forge, the fine house that 
he built, the invention which carried him to fortune, 
his great love, his wives, and his children. It is also 
the story of Cornelius the Less, and of the 
ambition which set him apart from common men ; of 
how Mr. Bessemer’s steel brought war into the forge, 
and of how the Great Cornelius and Cornelius the 
Less set the battle in array against each other. 

The IT'av of the Pantiier by Jlr. Denny C. Stokes, 
is a story of a coffee estate in South India. Shandaw 
Staines is a sensitive man, his imagination is gripped 
by the jungle with its exotic growth and my.steries. 
He falls under its hypnotic influeiice anil, m losing 
touch with the civilization for which he has fought, 
feels utterly at peace. Then industrialism comes 
marching into the paradise, threatening to de.strov 
all he holds dear. Ilis reactions to the new condi- 
tions form the principal theme of this tense story. 


The Red Apothecary is a delightful Scot’s novel. 
The scene is laid on the borders of Highlands and 
Lowlands about two centuries ago, when the feuds 
of the Churches were bitter. An athletic young 
minister is given the charge of an established Kirk, 
which has long been neglected and deserted. He 
tires to win over the bitterly b.ostile Episcopals by 
kindness, but fails and, under the shrewd and kindly 
guidance of ‘The Red Apothecary,’ lie reluctantly 
has recourse to persuasion by physical force and 
skill in wrestling, hammer throwing, caber tossing 
and in the end succeeds. ‘The Red Apothecary’ 
himself is a striking character : a combination of 
rough kindness, humour and wisdom that cannot 
fail to attract the reader. Air. John Horne has 
written the store in a genuine garb. 

John Charity by Air. Horace A. Vachell, is an 
arresting novel where revolution, plot and counter- 
plot, love that never knew its earthly close; abduc- 
tions of fair Senoras by Indians, and galloping 
rescues make up an exciting story. It is interesting 
from begining to end. 

Rose of the world is a delightful novel and 
the author Kathleen Norris depicts love sacrificed and 
yet triumphant in a picture of womanhood which 
touches the heart. The same author in Sisters gives 
a realistic story of life and of the eternal conflict 
between love and hate written with graphic skill. 

III. 

(Issued by -Messrs. \V. Collins & Co., Ltd., 4S, Pall 
Alall, London), 

Air. \V. C. Tuttle, famous in America as a writer of 
stirring Western romances, has written three novels : 
The Flood of Fate, The Medicine Man, Ghost Trails 
and have proved exceedingly popular in England. 
Aliss Clemence Dane, in a recent article, referred to 
Air. Tuttle as one of her favourite “Western” authors. 
The characterisation _ construction and vivid descrip- 
tion, based on actual experiences, reveal the touch of 
a master of his craft. 

Fioin the ir/ugs l>y “the Stage Cat,” edited by 
Elizabeth Fagan was hailed when first published as 
one of the best and the most amusing books of 
theatrical reminiscences ever compiled. The sagacious 
animal responsible for it has had a long and varied 
experience of theatrical life, and has been associated 
with most of the stage celebrities of recent vears. 
This lively chronicle is full of good stories, and a 
uord of praise is due to Elizabeth Fagan for her 
competent services as editor. 
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Mr. Conal O’Riordan’s new novel. Young Lady 
Dazincourt, is unlike his other books, despite the fact 
that in its pages appear many figures with whom 
he has already’ made us familiar. Here came Adam 
Quinn and Mr. Macarthy from the pages of Adam of 
Dublin, Adam and Caroline, In London and Married 
Life. We already know- them through and through, 
yet here they are presented from an entirely newi 
point of view ; that of a young Englishwoman who 
resents their instrusion into her affairs. That young 
woman is Beatrice, daughter of the Reverend Simeon 
Rayne, whose famih- we have met in the Age of 
Miracles. Blere come, too. Lord Dazincourt, the hero 
of that romance, with his friend, Mr. Priest, the hero 
of the chillier romance of Rowena Barnees, and Mr. 
Posthumous, his violin left behind, riding a bicycle 
through the Upper Alps. There at the great hotel 
dominating the landscape at Maloja, the book cul- 
minates in a scene unique in fiction though perhap.s 
less so in fact. It has been said of some of Mr. 
O’Riordan’s heroines, such as Barbara Burns and 
Caroline Brady, that they are not immeasurably 
better than they ought to be. What shall be said of 
young Lady Dazincourt ? Is it she who suggests the 
placing on the title page these words of Jeremy 
Taylor’s: “Is it easier to die for chastity than to live 
with it” ? 

The Quarterbreed by Mr. Robert Ames Bennet, 

1 elates the adventures of Captain Floyd Hardy, of the 
United States Cavalry, who becomes acting agent on 
an Indian reservation after the murder, supporsedly 
by an enraged Indian, of the former agent. On the 
reservation he meets the alluring Marie Dupont, 
daughter of Jake Dupont, the trader, and great- 
granddaughter of Sitting Bull. She is the “Quarter- 
breed,” and the captain’s love for this beautiful, 
wilful girl, who has been brought up in a Canadian 
convent, is the one bright spot in his lonely frontier 
life. He is cordially hated by his rival for Marie, as 
well as by her father, and these two scoundrels 
endeavour to bring about his downfall. The dogged 
manner in which he frustrates their attempts on his 
life provides the framework of this exciting Western 
novel. 

In All the H’uy by Elizabeth Fagan gives the 
story of an ordinary woman, all the more lovable 
because of her suggested weakness. She goes on the 
stage as a chorus girl in a touring company, and 
her adventures, struggles, her two marriages, and her 
development “uphill all the way” are related in a 
charming intimate style, which bears the stamp of 
truth. The theatrical scenes and characters are 


especially vividly drawn, with the inside knowledge, 
and the kindly, though occasionally caustic, pen of 
the author of From the iring.": i.s a delightful creation. 

The Connoisseur and other Stones by Mr. Walter 
De La Mare — apart from Broomsticks, a book of 
stories for children — is the first collection of .short 
stories that the author has published since The 
Riddle. -All the stories contained in it have been 
written during the last two years. These tales of 
true enchantment are manifestly the work of a 
poet who is also an acknowledged master of prose. 
Indeed, Mr. de la Mare can truthfully be credited 
with the invention of a new genre of short story in 
which the curious ineffable atmosphere that, suggest- 
ed rather than conveyed, surrounds each story, is 
all-important. From the commonplace setting of 
city tea-shop or country tap-room one passes, almost 
without perceptible change, to the realm of high 
romance in which strange inexplicable events may 
happen. Always present are that delicate artistry 
and sure sense distinction and charm to everything 
that Mr. de la Mare writes. 

The Return by Mr. Walter de la Mare, is a 
notable novel. The Times referred to The Return as 
being “among the most remakable pieces of imagi- 
native prose we have had for a generation.” It was 
with The Return that Mr. de la Mare won the first 
award of the de Polignac Prize in 1911. It is a 
novel with a fantastic motive treated with that 
delicate and graceful naturalism which inspires all 
his work. The theme is the possession of the body 
of a simple modern man by the spirit of an old 
French adventurer, a spirit that has its effect on 
the victim’s appearance rather than on his mind. 
“It is a masterpiece,” says Mr. James Douglas 
“which compels comparison with Poe and Henry 
James.” There can be no higher praise 

Memoirs of a Midget by Mr. Walter de la Mare, is 
a wonderfully conceived character, and her relations 
with the world of what we regard as normal 
humanity are humorous and infinitely pathetic. Her 
whole story is told in this autobiography, from the 
calm of her sheltered childhood to the terrible 
stresses of her middle age, ever with a growing 
realisation of the tragedy that she is an observer of 
life rather than a participator in it. “For centuries 
to come," said Rebecca West in The -Yctc .‘Statesman, 
“this book will in.spire imaginative people.” 

Henry Brocken, by Mr. Walter de la Mare, was ori- 
ginally published in 1904, and is the earliest of Walter 
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de la Mare’s prose works. In it he describes in a 
pictorial, narrative form the adventures of the 
imaginative reader in the larger world. Henry 
Brocken rides out of reality and encounters various 
old friends stepping from the:r old settings in the 
world of books, to take on the richer appearance with 
which Henry Brocken has already endowed them in 
his mind. Early work as this is, the delicate literary 
style, the fantastic whimsical imagination, so 
characteristic of the later de la Mare, is already well 
developed. It has been charmingly illustrated by 
Marian Ellis. 

IV. 

(Issued by Messrs Stanley Paul & Co., Ltd, 8, 
Endsleigh Gardens, London) . 

In the Famous Detective Mystoies Mr. George 
Barton gives stories which reflect the wonderful 
advance that has been made in the detection of crime 
during the last few decades. The author, who is a well- 
known writer of detective stories, has illustrated the 
methods of the police in all countries and all ages. 

In Crook Janes, Mr. Netley Lucas, who stands 
alone as a writer on criminal matters from within, 
has written a book dealing with the woman law- 
breaker. Every female “Raffles” in this amazing 
book is living to-day, and in many cases still occupied 
in nefarious practices. Opening with the women of 
London’s underworld he deals successively with those 
of Paris, Monte Carlo, Berlin, Rome, New York, 
Chicago, Canada and South America, and finally with 
the woman delinquent in the mysterious East. 

The Grasshopper and other Scries which is the 
fourteenth volume issued by Messrs. Stanley Paul 
in their famous International Library of Fiction is 
an entirelj’ new translation and contains three stories 
that have never before been given to English readers. 
The author, .\nton Chekhov, is a Russian novelist of 
renown and the book is issued with an Introduction 
by Mr. A. E. Chamot. The volume before us contains 
some remarkably good stories and is a notable 
addition to Russian fiction available in English. 

V. 

(Issued by ''-lessrs. Thornton, Butterworth^ Ltd., 15, 
Bedford St., London). 

A Man -with his Back to the East, by Helen Haly- 
burton Ross, is quite an interesting study. Who was 


the Dragoman? There was some myr-tery al out him, 
but, whoever he was, he certainly proved a most 
efficient guide to Paula Dufresne, a young heiress, 
who is visiting Egypt. He is also a thorn in the 
»ide of Sheikh Shafei El Banna, whose politics are 
as seditious as his designs upon Paula are dis- 
honourable. Paula, indeed, requires a good deal of 
looking after, for in her wdlfulness she has quarrelled 
with the faithful and intrepid iMark Winter, whom 
she loves, and has engaged herself to another out of 
pure pique. Winter, meanwhile, is playing a perilous 
game in outmanoeurming the Sheikh, from whose 
clutches he rescues Paula in the nick of time. As to 
the Dragoman, his devotion, like his mysterjq is 
made clear as the noonday. This is a story of rapid 
incident, a drama of young life and love picturesquely 
staged in one of the oldest countries of the world. 

Gabriclte by Mr. W. B. Maxwell, is the story of a 
girl with an unfortunate past. She meets and is loved 
by a high-souled idealist, who believes her to be the 
good woman that, as a matter of fact, she really is. 
Unfortunately, he discovers the underhand practices 
of her mother and stepfather — two very cleverly 
drawn characters — and, convinced that Gabrielle is 
a confederate and decoy, he breaks off the engagement. 
They meet again under singularly dramatic circum- 
stances, and the love-story, so cruelly interrupted, 
reache.s a happy conclusion. The story moves 
swiftly, and the two lovers are drawn with the know- 
ledge and strong, yet restrained, sympathy by grace 
of which Mr. Maxwell has made so many friends. 

The Apple of the Eye is a first novel, by a young 
American author, and it is a very remarkable piece 
of work. It is a novel of large themes, of tragedy 
and comedy, of life. It tells the story of a small 
grouj) of people, inhabitants of a village in Wiscon- 
sin. Yet because the plot is set in a definitely 
.\merican localits', it does not mean that the book is 
barren of interest to all but Americans. The story 
is primitive, its appeal universal. The book is full 
of the strange lieauty of raw, simple life. Altliough 
the tale is .sometimes gloomy, it is saved from 
morbidity by its engrossing realism. There is a 
strong love interest in this novel, but Mr. Wescott, 
the author, unlike so many o' his compatrio's, is an 
arti.st, and not merely a dal blec in the un'’dmirable 
science of sexual psychology. Here is a hook for 
the lover of good liter ture, of .irength, and sanity 
and the charm of truth. 
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